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FHEDERiCK  SCHILLER. 


Freuer (cK  ScHitLfiR  wcts born at  Marbacb^ 
A  small  town  of  Wirtertibefg,  on  the  10th  ot' 
November  1760*  Mis  father,  John  Caspav 
Schiller,  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  Bava^ 
tian  army,  and  had  i^rved  in  the  Nether< 
landd  daring  the  war  of  the  Sacoeisiolu 
His  mother,  though  of  humble  descent,  ia 
said  to  have  been  a  wotnan  of  gsandd  and  a^ 
miable  manners,  trtth  a  lore  for  poetry  and 
reading.  Both  appearld  hate  been  ttidD'W4 
ed  with  many  tirtnei^  and  anaa siuning  good 
qnalities,  and  calculated  to  imprest  vpoit 
the  mind  of  the  youCbful  poet  lessons  at  itia4 
rality  and  religion^  both  oy  precept  and  ex^^ 
ample. 

'   There  is  Iktieretnarkableabovt  the  chip 
hoo4  of  SohSlerr    Hii^  pr6gress  in  leaxr 
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VIU  THB  LI»  Of 

was  by  no  means  rapid,  nor  his  habits  (rf* 
study  very  regular.  With  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  his  age,  he  was  frequently  disposed 
to  exchange  his  books  for  boyish  frolics,  and 
to  forget  every  thing  in  the  amusement  t>f 
the  moment.  Even  then,  however,  an  ad- 
miration for  the  grandeur  of  nature  was  vi<- 
sible  in  Schiller;  and  on  one  occasion,  du- 
ring a  thunder-storm,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  solitary  place,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  father's  house,  seated  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  watching  with  curiosi- 
ty and' delight  the  progress  of  the  tempest. 

Schiller's  first  inclinations  were  directed 
towards  the  Church ;  the  natural  devotion 
of  his  temper,  and  a  certain  shyness  and  tj. 
midity  of  which  he  was  never  entirely  di- 
vested, seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  calling.  But  these  views  were 
altered  by  a  circumstance  which  soon  after- 
wards took  place;  namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  seminary  at  Stuttgart,  into  which  the 
sons  of  military  officers  were  to  be  admitted,* 
by  its  founder  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  Duke  proposed  to  the  father  of  Schil- 
ler that  his  son  should  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  with  no  inconsiderable  reluc- 
tance, both  on  the  part  of  father  and  son, 
Schiller  was  enrolled  a  member  of  the  insti- 
ttttidn  in  177S,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law. 

The  six  years  ^luch  he  spent  in  this  esta- 
blishment seem  to  have  been  amcmg  the 


mmt  diftigvwaUt  ^  hb  Ufcn  For  law  b^ 
had  the  siO0t  decide  dislike;  |um1  having 
at  haty  veDturad  t»  aHite  hia  caDTictian  tha( 
Natiira  bad'  never  joteaded  him  for  a  joruilt 
he  waa  portoitted  to  exdmaai^  this  obnoxi- 
cms  pf  ofeMian  fen*  one  .$cilrcdy  more  conso- 
nant to  hid  wiahe8---the  study  of  medidae. 
Dturing  his  residence  at  Stuttgart^  howeTer* 
hia  Aiind  had  gradually  been  expandiogt  by 
the  atndy  of  literatures  ancient  md  mooenk 
SbabfipeBTey  he  saya^.he  could  not  then  rer 
lish»  Aoquainted  wteh  life  ^y  $i  second 
hand,  the  rude  vijgour  and  stteni  truth  of  hia 
portraits  of  life  appeared  to  him  inocHtsistei^ 
with  the  ideal  r^resenlationa  which  h^  found 
rebooted  in  his  own  imagtbtltion.  ButKlopr 
stocky  Leasing, .  Gerst^ibete, .  Gk>etbQ  and 
others,  whose  names  adorn  the  dawn  of  Gerr 
man  litehiture^  he  bad  studied  with4ebgliitT; 
and  it  waa  the  strong  impresMon  produced 
upon  his  mind  by  the  Umlino  of  Gersten- 
bergy  and  tibe  Goeta  of  Goethe^  then  in  the 
aenith  of  their  populorityjj  that  seems  first 
to  have  directed  his  attentioin  andbis  wi&hes 
to. the  drama.    ., 

It  was  during  this  period  that  his  first  drur 
matic  work,  and  that  by  which,  until  lately^ 
bis  name,  is  perhapsnloit  knowd  to  English 
readers^  the  Robbers^  was  conceived  and  exr 
eeated :  and  undoubtedly  much  of  the  peci^ 
Ittr  and  gloomy  vigour  of  that  composition 
is  to  be  traced  to  flie  irritation  induced  by 
the.yexatious  and  pedentic  disciplm^^f. w 


StttMMrt  Academy^  luid  die  eoQicioiiinHi 
that  nis  jpow^rs  and  elBSMrts  were  wasted  oil 
It  profession  fotwhidi  he  was  unfitted.  Every 
^  tiling  indicates  a  mind  in  a  state  of  tenq»est 
aikl  fermentation;  fiery  and  indomitaUe 
feelings,  rendered  more  vehement  by  ro«» 
t^aint;  an  imaginatiiMi  grand  and  inposingv 
but  unregulated  by  toste,  which  is  but  aiio^ 
Aet  word  foir  eommon  sense  and  pfailoBO* 
phical  eitperience ;  ideas  and  expressions 
perpetually  swelling  into  the  mfantic;  afid 
dark  and  sombre  views  of  life,  where  tlw 
mind,  distracted  by  doubts  and  disappointi> 
ment,  takes  refuge  at  last  in  a  gloomy  prin* 
ciple  of  fatalism.  Yet,  with  all  its  faults^  die 
ai^arance  of  this  production,  the  wcirk4if 
a  youth  c{  eighte^i  years  of  i^^  almoat 
ferms  an  era  in  literature.  It  seizes  on  the 
mmd  with  an  irresistible  grasp,  and  remaias 
for  ever  associated  with  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  a  terrible  dramatic  interest. 
The  recollection  of  the  occasional  bombast 
of  thought  and  of  style  is  swept  from  the 
mind  by  the  full  and  mi^estic  torrent  of  pa»* 
sion  which  pervades  this  tragedy,  and  the 
appalling  interest  of  its  progress  and  catas* 
trophe. 

Such  at  least  was  the  impression  produc- 
ed in  Germany  by  the  appearance  of  this 
extraordinary  play.  Schiller  had  pursued 
his  medical  studies  with  sufficient  assiduity 
to  merit  the  usual  honours,  and  had  in  1780 
obtained  the  post  of  surgeon  to  the  Regi* 
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meat  of  An^,  m  the  Wirtemharg  anny. 
This  promottoa  enabled  him  to  print  the 
play  at  his  own  aipenae^  no  bookaellcr  bar 
ing  wilBng  to  tindettake  the  risk.    Its  siiC" 
cess  was  instantanebos  and  aniversal ;  its  in- 
flaence  on  the  public  mind  of  the  most  de-^ 
cided  cfaaractOT*  ^    Ciibiic  attention  now  be- 
gan to  be  directed  to  the  author ;  .but  the 
vigour  and  oriji^inality  which  had  thus  ar- 
rested the  cunosi^  of  Germanyy  was  little 
calculated  to  advance  Schiller  m  the  fknmt: 
of  the  timid  and  calculating  Duke  of  Wir* 
temberff;   and  accordingly,  the,  poet  smr- 
veceivra  an  official  ii^imatioh,  that  his.fii-^ 
ture  efforts  should  be  confined  to  mcdieai 
sidijects.    He  acxm:  felt  that  he  was  a  sua*. 
peiHed  character ;  he  was  believed  to  be  a 
wild  endiusiast;  his  actions  were  miscou-* 
^rued ;  and  every  little  eiror  he  .commitliBd 
immediately  visited  wi&  the  full  measure  ol 
official  severity.     He  continued,  however^, 
to  exercise  the  humble  duties  of  bis  situa- 
tion, though  under  circum^ances  peculiarly 
vexatious  and  harassing  to  his  sensitive  minder 
till  October  1782;  when,  exasperated  by 
the  circumstMice  of  his  having  been  twice 
put  under  arrest  for  venturing  to  leave  Stutt- 

ri  and  to  witness  the  represematjon  of 
own  play  at'  Manheim,  he  suddenly 
adc^ted  and  carried  into  efiect  the  resolu- 

*  Tha  common  stories  of  its  immoral  effects,  are  of 
course  Mkc  tlie  similar  reports  as  to  our  own  Beggars'  Ope- 
rii^  catirely  unAmndtd. 


iipn  of  qttktinfr  Stettpnt  mA  ^»efvm  ^ 
tb»  Chm^  Omm  foe  ev«r>  He  WMrt  nw^yt 
ftt  he  Mjrs  hiaiae}^  Mipty  w  purse  #^4 
Ivope«-4vith  die'  morid  fae&m  faifll  lod^, 
^  where  to  chooBe»''  but  dsBtttaite  of  fmmdft, 
pfttren^orpeooniiiiryjxwaiiBs  ofiiUin$h9rt 
yfhidk  could  reauler.  oiie  jspoLm  the  fride  ^Qr 
lilude  of  life  more  jdesismfale  dian  aootb^r, 
*  His  fiittt  rtsidence  was  m  Ffftnfooio. 
Mftdane  Von  Wolbogep^  whoae  00119  hfid 
been  fettenr^studentB  vkh  SdhilW  iM^  SMi^ 
gftrty  had  m  Us  disUesa  nade  hfan  the.off^ 
<if  a  bomf ;  and  bis  iMcmilary  ji^ee^f^^ 
were  sopidied  fay  the  iondneai  of  tbe  Bt^iw 
Vbft  Dalberg,  ntpedntendiot  of  the  tb^tf^e 
at  Minfaeiiii^  with  wh^ni  SohiUet  had  S^pi^r 
edan i^thnate acqaaintanoe^  asisiiig  oft jfif$l^ 
otit  of  literavy  dtsonasioDs  eemecii^  vJilh 
tiie  drama,  but  gfadoally  eeniifioedf  end 
etevated  into  friendsh^  by.amore  ffmHlAr. 
intercourse  of  sentiment  and  optnioQ^  jp 
this  (pitet  vesid^oMtey  -  Sehilkr  ifeisemed  mtik 
ardour  his  poedoai  studies*  A  year  )md 
soaroe  elapsed  sinoe  his  leaving  Sliiltg»rt 
before  be  gave  to  the  worild  two  other  tiyM 
gedies  m  prose,  his  Conspimgr  of  Fii^OPf 
and  his  Cabal  aiid  Lofve. 

With  the  i^pearancedT  these  two  piee^» 
tbe  first  period  of  Schiller's  litenary  life  xsmy 
be  said  to-  olose.  ^Though,  dii&ring  from 
the  Robbers,  in  sopie  respectc,  displaying  a 
deeper  ai^d  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  tast^  whi/ph  fv^  £ra- 


diiitllj^CTc&aii^flnig  tli^  tddetal  and  fthidd^y 
creations  of  iimi^imMien,  for  the  l^sss  impose 
Ing,  but  moi^  difCinet  and  iAtelligiUe  pMH 
traits  of  reality,  iJiey  are  ^till  mora  dknelj  re* 
Ittt^  tdiib  first'produoticm  than  to  those  by 
which  they  were 'eiiode^d^d.    A  rude  s^fb* 
Umity,  and  tmbendiiig  strong,  both  in  the 
sentiment  and  thft  dtamcter  of  the  iacidenftt  t 
atk'  over-anxiety  %&  heighten  th^  'dramat(e 
impression  by  the  exhibition  of -startling 
eoiftrasts,  a  mdo'dramatie' tendency  is  v{£ 
Me  in  all  his  eai4ier^agedie«.  When  SeMk 
4er  next  r^eBpoeat^  open  tbe  sti^,  he  trad 
the  scene  witn  a  iress  sounding' but  a-finner 
step ;  and  as  he  had  exdian^d  the  wild  li- 
eenste  idlowed  bj  prose^  for  the  salutary  re^ 
straint  lof  versificlttiony  so,  in  his  dramatic 
riewB,  he  had  learned  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately the  province  of  imagination,  atid  to 
reduce  his  conceptions  to  the  etandardof 
reality  and  life. 

The  popti)arity  of  these  tragedies,  and  tha 
interest  of  his  friend  Dalbei^g,  nowprocui^ 
ibi*  SMiiUer  a  situation  which  had  long  been 
the  object  cff  his  wifiiies,  and  wfaficb  promised 
10  secure  him  iifi  future  against  those  mis^ 
fortunes  and  vexations  wliich  had  clouded 
the  inovning  of  his  youth.  In  September 
fW^  he  went  to^Manhelni,  as  poet  to  die 
theitrey— MS  post  of  respeetabiUty  and  profit; 
He  -pM'  socm  afterwards  elected  a  member 
of  liie  0erman  Igociety  there;  and  happy  in 
the  duties- o#  Us  situation  and  his  lofte^ 
VOL.  r.  b 


emff»  with  literury  m^o^  Md^Uefiyjffii'tltt 
petty  tyranny  pf  th^.Dnke  of  Wirteoriiei^ 
be  was  now  ^labl^d  tp  gratify  tbe-wisb  of 
bis  }i€wrt,  and  tp  devote  bimself  to  BitMdf 
apd  literalxur^*  A  variety  of  projects  now' 
engaeed  jiis  attention.  A  second  part  of 
|be  Hobb^rs,  and  another  dramatiq  pieoe^ 
fippear  tp  have  been  begun^  bat  abandc^Mdk 
A  literary  jpurnal,  however,  entitled  th» 
•7balia»  devpiled  principaUy  to  the  draiMt 
appeared  wkb  success  in  1785^  and' was 
opiatttined  down  to  1794.  The  finst  number 
ivaa.  enriched  by  the  three  first  aists :  of:  tfan 
Don  Carlos,  a  work  in  which  he  had  ftr 
spnote  tinije  been  assiduously  engaged,*  Midt 
with  regard  to  which,  he  wished  to  ascertain 
the  put^ioopinicHi  by  the  poblicaiioa  of  this 
specimen*  To  this  period  of  Schiller's  life, 
too^  we,  are  indebted  for  the  PhilosopU- 
fsal  Letters, — compositions  of  cbiisidarable 
power  and  eloquence,  and  coi^^rsant  with 
speculations  on  the  d^p»  important,  and 
inysterious  sfibjects  of  life,  d^ath,  immortal 
lity,  providence,  and  the  freedom  pf  tile 
wUl.  3chiller  was  no  sceptic ;  <m  the  con* 
tr#ry,  never  did  any  one  posset  a  deqier 
and  holier  sense  of  religion,  or  vindicate  his 
belief  more  fully  by  the  tenor  pf  his  prac- 
tice ;  but  across  bis  mind,  Uke  that  pf  other 
great  i|nd.  good  men,  doubts  would  oec»- 
sipnally  steal,  and  difficulties  and  perplex- 
ities arise  in  conteniplating  the  enigma  of 
hum^n  life.    These  mental  waverings  aife 
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iM^kftigly  imaged  forth  in  these  letters,  fat 
«h«di»  midei*  th<^  nMies  of  JaKus  and  Ra« 
^afel,  the  TaeiUatidni  of  bis  own  ndnd  seem 
t^Wasibodted.  Thef  ^reat  wdi4c,  however, 
ef  tilts  period,  ii^  the  Don  Carlos,  which  was 
published  iti  1786. 

•Every  thing  in  this  remarkable  play  an-< 

Bonnced  A    mind  ^bich  had   reached  ittf 

atot8rity,>«-« which  nlight  stilL    adopt   new 

Tiews  as  to  the  most  effi^tive  prihcielle  of 

dvamatic  impression,  bat  which  woiila  now 

carry  into  every  system  it  might  addpt,  a 

refin^  fsaate,  a  comprehensive  knowledge 

«iriife,  and  a  superior  acqaaintance  with  the 

mechanical  part  of  composiMonf.  This  great 

historical  pkture  for  the  hint  of  which  he 

ted  been  indebted  to  the  novel  of  the  Abbe 

St  Reill,  but  ithrch  he  had  corrected  and 

tmkA  np  by  tho  most  cai^dfal  stiHiv,  both  of 

the  historians  of  the  time,  and  df  the  best 

dramatic  models,   exhibits  in  still  greater 

perfecition  one  of  those  merits  which  are 

visible  in  Fresco,  the  successful  painting  of 

tbe  manwers  of  the  time,  and  the  happy  ad^ 

}ttstnient*df  the  subordinate  agents  and  de» 

talk  to  the  more  pi^sionate  scenes,  and 

more  important  personages  of  the  drama. 

The  rigid  <5oldness  of  the  Spanish  Court ; 

ihe  pride,  pomp,  and  artifice  of  its  gran* 

dee8,«-^-above  all,  the  sombre  and  gloomy 

spirit  of  Philip,  stem,  soperstitioas,  jealous, 

lelttfilloss,  yet  commanding  oiir  awe  e^en 

iwhil^  be  awt^em  our  dislike,  or  repelv 


^yinpfitbyi  are  iidBnr|ri%  daamsk.  in^stims 
contrast  to  the  nKmardii  stands  the  haplj^Mi 
Prioca  of  Spain}  the  pas4oo«»te  tboiidbb 
nopless  lover,  the  devDted  trmyi,  tba  ^ 
Render  of  liberty,  whose  views  had  been  e%^ 
panded  by  a  wider  and  mor^  libefal  polifsy 
than  the  mind  of  Philip  could  eoibraae  or' 
understand  j  and  the  still  more  eloquwfc 
a^thunasm  of  Posa%  an  imamnfury  beiof^  « 
citizen,  as  he  says  himself,  of  qenturies  thait 
%p  come,  but  whose  fi^ry  energy  of  sentimanb 
^nd  expression  hurries  the  reader. alai^ 
with  it,  and  certainly  exercises  9ver  hia 
mind  that  temporary  iascination  which  it  la 
represented  as  effecting  on  that  of  Pbihpw 
Around  these  three  parsonages  and  <£il 
af&iable  Queen,  are  gatheredi  wi^i  giMf 
skill,  the  subprdinate  groups  of  Alba  and 
his. Dominican  confederate  Domingo»  I^r^ 
ma,  the  Grapd  Inquisitor,  and  the  train  of 
l^panish  nobles  which  fill  up  the  back  ground 
of  the  piece«  In  our  opinion,  the  greatest 
blemish  in  this  noble  play  is  the  cbaraotev 
of  tbe  Prii^cess  Eboli,  a  personage  wMi 
vhos§  feelings  it  is  impossible  to  sympa^ 
^hize,  and  whose  motives  of  action  it  is  ex^ 
tfemely  difficult  to  understand* 

Many  of  his  beautiful  little  ballads,  such 
as  «  Tbe  Walk, "  "  The  Song  of  the.  Bell, " 
^.^  The  Toggenburg^"  &c.,  i^peared  nearlji 
about  the  same  time,  as  well  as  the  romanoa 
i^  the  Ol^ost  Seer,  a  subject  which  had  piK>^ 
bably  been  suggested  tp  hm  by  th^  el^plaita 
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of  llie  iMtoiioas  Coun^  CagKostro,  who  was 
then  displaying  his  wonders  in  Paris.  The 
^iews  of  ScbilTer,  however,  in  this  romance 
appear  to  have  been  mistaken,  his  design 
being  generally  supposed  to  be  merely  that 
of  writmg  an  ordinary  tale  of  wonder  and 
horror :  the  poet  had  deeper  views,  and  ac* 
eordingly,  finding  diat  he  had  failed  to  pro* 
dnce  the  effect  he  had  intended,  he  aban* 
•d  the  fragment. 

Perlraps  some  feeling  of  weariness  now 
induced  him  for  a  time  to  exchange  ficti- 
tious writing  for  the  study  and  composition 
of  history.  For  this  task  he  possessed  many 
af  the  most  essential  requisites;  patience  of 
investu;ation,  a  boundless  and  sincere  re* 
gard  for  truth,  feelings  loAy  and  liberal, 
great  power  of  clear  and  accurate  deserip* 
ticm,  and  that  spirit  of  order  and  ccmoeatm* 
ticHi  which  enables  die  historian,  out  of  the 
vast  mass  of  details,  to  select  the  leading 
lidks  in  the  chain  of  human  aflhirs,  and  to 
place  the  minor  incidents  in  their  due  dis* 
tanoe  and  relation  to  these  more  important 
eccurrenees.  The  first  subject:  to  which  di^ 
historical  labours  of  Schiller  were  devoted^ 
was  the  History  of  the  Revest  of  the  Ne* 
theriands  bom  the  Spanish  Government; 
a  sutgect  to  which  his  attention  had  been 
turned  during  die  composition  of  the  Don 
Carios,  and  the  first  volume  of  which  ap» 
peared  in  n88»    It  was  a  work  well  calcu* 
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notes,  aihi  not  cominkt^  lowvituyg;  Jtm 
judging  from  the  introductory  lecture  on 
IJniversal  History^  and  the  views  wiUi  vhieti 
it  ought  to  be  studied,  bis  plan  was;  of  th^ 
inost  splendid9  compreh^isive,  and  pbiloaov 
phical  nature.  At  home  be  was  occupied 
with  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wm» 
-  This  work)  which  appeared  in.  I79I5  is 
Gcm^dered  by  the  Germlui  critics  as  his  chinf 
performance  in  this  department  of  Uteraturai 
The  subject  was  one  of  the  mosA  varied  mod 
«neral  interest,  not  German  merely,  but 
European;  conversant  with  incidents  and 
characters  the  most  striking  and  eontraatod^ 
with  the  strangest  revolutions  of  goTern* 
ment  and  opinion,  and  with  tlie  most  iiv^ 
structive  lessons  of  political  science. :  Nor, 
ver,  periiaps,  at  any  period  were  men's 
minds  in  a  state  of  such  viol^it  and  teiiif> 
pestuous  excit^nent,  or  the  conunoa  inte* 
rests  of  states,  which  lead  nations  to  war&«e 
and  bloodshed,  heightened  by  so  nmich  of 
personal  and  indivi&al  feeliug  on  the  part 
of  the  combatants.  The  contest  of  the  two 
religions  which  have  then  and  since  divided 
Europe,  gradually  terminatmg  iu  the  eataf> 
blisbmentof  a  general  peaces  and. the  recogp^ 
nition  of  the  balance  of  power ;  the  long  end 
wavering  series  of  events  by  which  this  great 
object  was  at  last  accomplished;  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  actors,  in  which  the  darkest 
traits  of  the  human  mind  are  oceaaiooaUj 
contrasted  witb^the  noblest-  and  purest  ex- 


MlitiofM  of  iitunsui  tirtue^all  tbese  afford 
Antetials  the  most  elitMiBtYe  and  tnagifi-^ 
tmkt  foy  the  pea  ef  the  hktoriaii.  To  manyv 
howef^etj  it  iku^  appeM*,  that  Schilkr  has 
aoraewhat  impaired  the  int^est  of  his  siAm 
jcK:t,  by  oonfiniog  hfaoself  too  dosdj  to  the 
piittosopMeal  aspect  of  dbe  p^od,  and  pass« 

2[  too  lij^htly  oirer  the  manir  indiiFidual  id* 
enl0  of  deep .  im^est^  trfaMb  would  have 
afi>ided  such  scope  for  his  powers  of  nicttttur 
esque  descriptkn^  What  he  coalu  have 
dene  in  tbi&  way  is  evident,  by  sotne  i^eci** 
ttens  which  he  has  affoided  ns  in  the  pre4 
attH: wovk*;  the ate^o and  stoimingof  Mag-« 
debut^y^  ihte  graphic  portraita  of  Tilly  ara 
WaUeMtekiy  the  paasa^  of  the  Liecb,  andt^ 
above  ally  the  battle  ot  Ltttaen^  which  had 
all  the  wUd  vigour  and  terrible  effect  of  SaU 
iratCNT,  induct  ub  to  regret,  that  in  his  anM 
ziety  to  generaliae,  and  to  deduce  moral  aii4 
polinctd  coBclttSions  frma  those  moyiQg  ae* 
tfdents  by  flood  and  field  which -^div^-aify 
Ais  great  historical  tableau,  he  has  frequent* 
If  passed  too  lightly  over  those  details  which 
give  individuality  to  the  incidents,  and  fornix 
as  it  were,  points  eTuppui  to  fix  the  train  of 
events  in  tne  memory.  Occasionally,  too, 
it  may  appear,  that  in  the  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War^  the  imagery  wiUi  which 
the  style  is  studded,  savours  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  poet  and  too  little  of  the  gravity 
of  the  historian,  tiiough  in  this  respect  Ch^ 
work  is  less  objectionable  than  the  Rev^^*^ 


those  events  which  are  broiigfat  to  a  tramr, 
catastrophe  in  the  death  of  WdletistMn*. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  part  of  the  draiaa 
oonsbts  in  the  episode  of  Max  and  Thekia*. 
whose  story  of  love  is  interwoven  with  these 
displays  ot  military  despotism  and  pc^tif 
cal  intrigue,  and  by  which  the  tragedy  is 
exalted  above  the  level  of  mere  every-day 
nature  into  the  loftier  sphere  of  the  ideal  and 
the  romantic.  Nothii^^  however,  can  excel 
the  man^eenent  of  the  last  part  of  the  dra* 
ma,  the  iSeath  of  Wallenstein.  The  into*, 
rest  deepens  gradually  to  the  end ;  the  poe* 
tical  fire  which  illuminates  only  with  occft* 
sional  flashes  the  more  prosaic  scenes  of  the 
Piocolomini  grows  brighteriand  more  concen- 
trated, as  ev^its  hurry  to  their  dose.  No 
scene  in  the  compass  of  the  cbama,  as  Cole^ 
ridge  justly  observes,  excels  the  last  act  of 
WallekisCdh,  and  particularly  the  dialaaue 
with  bis  sister,  which  precedes  his  murder* 
A  s(^mn  aiul  dreary  gloom  invests  the 
whole,  which  weighs  upon  the  mind,  and 
fills  it  with  mournful  and  superstitious  pre- 
sentiments of  evil.  On  this  great  woxk^ 
which  is  justly  considered  the  mi^tepFpiece 
of  the  German  drama,  Schiller  was  engaged 
for  about  seven  years. 
•  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Wallenstein^ 
Sdfadller  once  more  changed  his  abode.  The' 
mountain  air  of  Jena  was  conceived  by  his 
physicians  to  be  prgudicidl  in  disorders  of 
the  lungs,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  this 
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<fpHiiiit]y  k^  detennided  to  spend  Us  winters 
in  Weimaf ,  thoilgb  lie  still  continued  to  pass 
Ike  i^uminers  at  Jena.  Perhaps  one  addi-* 
tional  reason  for  the  change  was,  the  oppor- 
tuttity  it  gave  him  of  being  near  the  theatre, 
dP  which  he  was  now  a  very  constant  attend* 
ftnt. 

In  conjunction  with  Goethe,  wkb  whom 
he  now  flipent  much  of  his  time,  he  i^model- 
led  his  Don  Carlos,  and  his  friend's  Count 
Egincmt  j  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  en* 
m^ed  in  the  composition  of  his  Mar^  Stuart. 
Campared  with  his  Wallenstein,  this  trage* 
dy  is  fine  of  limited  interest,  and  inferior 
power.    On  one,  who  had  not  vet  attained 
liie  high  rank  whidi  Schiller  held  in  litera- 
ture. It  would  have  conferred  the  highest 
reputation ;  but  it  could  confer  no  addition- 
al lustre  on  the  author  of  Wallensiein.   Yet 
it  does  not  detract  from  that  rq>utation ;  its 
dbject  was  more  colnmon,  its  soope  more  li- 
mited, but  that  purpose,  in  so  &r  as  it  could 
be  aecomplisheo,  has  bleen  attained. 

But  his  next  effi>rt  Was  on  a  subject  more 
completely  his  own,  and  more  congenial  to 
his  reelings.  In  1801,  appeared  his  Maid 
of  Orleans,  the  finest  of  nis  drainas  after 
Wallenstein,  and  perhaps  to  some  minds 
more  pleasing,  than  eVen  that  gifeatwork. 
More  uniformly  imaginative  and  poetical, 
if  less  perfect  as  a  okamatic  whole — ^more 
rapid  and  striking  in  the  movement  of  its 
incidtet^  with  a  character  which  bord^ 


some  meiMiire  oo  the  aii^dtimiitigi.  i^  k 
calcttlaCed  more  completely  to  engage  the 
s^pathies  of  the  young  and  the  eathttsiaa-* 
tiGy  than  even  its  more  measui^ed  and  philo* 
sophical  predeoessor.  Joanna  herself  is  m 
character  which  it  would  be  difficult  in  any^ 
hands  to  render  uninteresting;  she  is  .tb^ 
perfeotic^n  of  rdigiona  enthiisiiasm  and  self- 
devoticmi  and  whether  under  the  influ^oe^ 
of  that  supernatural  confidence,  which  led 
her  to  heUeye  herself  the  chosen  instrument 
of.  heav^Uy  <>r  labouriog  .uader  the  fearful 
conseioumiess  tbat^  had  beeti/orpakmlyy 
Ib^t  powevi.  as  haying  vipl|itc4  the  eoiH 
ditiona  on  which  her  more  tkieah  mortal  gifif 
hiid  bee^  cojiferred  upon  her*  she  eqi^^ly 
engages  our  admiration^  our  ^jfmpathy.MHl 
sorrow* 

In  Gi^rmany  the  reception  of  this  piecA 
was*  flattering  bey(Hid  example*  At  the  first 
egthibitionof  the  play  in  Leipaig»  SchiUei; 
being  ill  the  theatre,  though  m>t  among  th^ 
audience,  the  feeling  of  the  house  was  dis^ 
played  in  a  singular  manner.  When  the 
curtain  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  act» 
there  arose  on  all  sides  a  shout  of  ^^  Long 
live  Frederick  Schiller."  At  the  condn^ 
sion  of  the  piece  the  whole  i^sembly  left 
their  places,  went  out  and  crowded  round 
the  door  through  which  the  poet  was  ex* 
pected  to  come,  and  no  sooner  did  he  show 
nimsel^  than  the  admiring  spectators  ttn«* 
coveriug  their  beads^  maS^  Mjaveoue  for 


him  to  ^ss;  and  as  he  Valked awmy,  numy, 
we  are  totd  held  up  their  ehildreoy  exdaim* 
ing  •*  That  is  he  I  " 

:  His  way  of  life  at  Weimar  Tery  much 
resembled  his  former  habits  at  Jena)  his 
business  was  to  study  and  compos^  his  re^ 
creations  were  in  the  circle  of  his  family, 
and  in  frank  and  cheerful  intercourse  with 
ft  few  friends,  with  whom  he  liad  formed  a 
Social  club,  die  meetings  of  which  afforded 
him  a  I'egular  and  innocent  amusement.  He 
stilt  loved  solitary  walks;  and  might  fre^ 
cpiendy  be  seen  wandering  among  the  groves 
and  avoines  of  the  park  at  Weimar,  with  a 
note- book  in  his  hand;  loitering,  standing, 
or  moving  rapidly  on  by  starts;  and  dart« 
ing  into  another  alley,  if  any  paasenger  broke 
upon  his  reveries.  '^  One  of  bis  favourite  re- 
sorts was  the  thickly  overshadowed  rocky 
path  which  leads  to  the  Romische  Hans,  a 
pleasure  home  of  the  Duke's,  built  under 
the  direction  of  Goethe;  There  he  would 
often  sit  in  the  gloom  of  the  crags  ovei^grown^ 
with  cypresses  and  boxwood ;  shady  hedgea 
before  nim,  not  far  from  the  murmur  of  a 
little  brook  which  diere  gushes  in  a  smooth 
slaty  channel^  and  where  some  verses  of 
Goethe  are  cut  upon  a  brown  plate  of  stone^i 
and  fixed  in  the  rock.  *'  The  evil  habit  of 
nocturnal  study,  the  effects  of  which  were 
increased  by  the  stimulants  to  exertion  which, 
he  found  it. necessary  to  use,  was  pursued 
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at  Weimsr  as  at  Jena :  the  monmig  wai 
spent  with  his  children^  his  wife»  or  his 
friends ;  his  afternoons  were  devoted  to  the 
transaction  ct  business,  or  cortespondence ; 
his  evenings  were  frequently  passed  in  the 
theatre,  which  was  the  only  place  of  public 
amusement  be  ever  visited.  » 

Ever  actively  endeavouring  to  explore 
the  principles  of  dramatic  art)  Schiller  now 
ventured  upon  an^  experimental  imitation  of 
the  Greek  drama  in  his  Bride  of  Messina, 
which  appeared  in.  1803«  The  interest  of 
the  piece,  like  those  of  the  ancient  stage, 
and  many  of  the  more  modern  productions 
of  Cr^many,  rests  upon. the  principle  of 
fatalism,  and  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  drama^ 
though  with  some  di&reilGe  in  the  nuHiage^ 
ment,  is  introduced*  The  success  of  a  piece 
of  this  nature  in  actual  representation,  could 
not  be  great.  The  human  and  personal  in-' 
terest  of  the  piece  is  retarded  and  dissipated: 
by  the  long  though  beautafol  And  impressive 
moral  reflections,  of  which  the  chorus  form» 
tlie  organ ;  the  action  flags,  the  interest 
pauses ;  still  the  exquisite  specimens  of  ly« 
ric  poetry  with  which  it  abounds,  the  pa* 
thetic  tenderness  with  which  many  portions, 
of  it  are  imbued^  the  maxims  of  morality 
and  wisdom  with  which  it  is  interspersed;, 
all  combine  to  place  this  tragedy  high  in. 
the  rank  of  modem  compositions.  On  these 
aeeeimts  the  Bride  of  Messma  will  .alvfiajosi 
deserve  an  attentive  perusal ;  though  as  ex«» 
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enplifying  a  new  form  of  the  drano,  it  hB$ 
found  no  imitators,  and  is  likely  to  fin<} 
none. 

But  if  the  success  of  the  Bride  of  M^sai<( 
ra  was  doubtful,  diat  df  his  next  and  la0t 
dramatic  production,  the  William  Tellf 
made  ample  demands  for  tills  comparativa 
fiulore.  The  great  merit  of  this  work  is  the 
otter  absence  of  all  that  tinsel  and  &lse  r^ 
finament,  with  whidi  men  of  inferior  talents 
have  been  accustomed  to  invest  the  deliverer 
of  Switzerland.  In  Schiller's  play,  we  feel 
ourselves  at  once  among  the  mountains  and 
the  peasantry  of  Switzerland.  Lake,  moun-* 
tain,  and  valley,  ,the  face  of  nature  itself 
and  the  beings  who  inhabit  these  scenes,  are 
all  traced  with  that  homely  and  graphic 
truth  which  f^ives  assurance  of  reality.  In 
Tdl  himself  we  see  the  elements  of  great- 
ness without  the  help  of  education^  or  of 
great  occasions  to  develope  them*  Simple^ 
unpretending,  fearless;  led  on  to  action,  not 
by  any  feiHseeing  or  connected  plan,  but 
compelled  to  become  the  avenger  of  his 
country's  freedom,  in  order  to  save  his  own 
eaistenee  and  that  of  those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him,  he  is  no  wordy  reform-^ 
er,  no  dealer  in  sounding  apostrophes  to^ 
liberty;  he  has  enjoyed  it  too  constantly  to. 
talk  of  it ;  be  exhibits  his  feelings  only  in 
his  actions.  The  chief  £iult  of  the  play,  is 
the  want  of  unity  of  interest,  and  the  bad. 
^W»ngn^^»t4^  tlie  fifth  act,  which,  sii^r  tf> 
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death  of  Gessler,  is  felt  to  be  an  iiA;«M(i^ 
brance. 

•  Never,  perhaps,  had  the  intellect  of  Schil^ 
ler  been  more  vigorous  than  at  this  period. 
What  had  he  not  already  done  in  literature^ 
when  every  new  composition  was  An  expe«* 
rlment  in  some  new  branch  of  literature,  or 
the  discovery  of  some  new  prhiciple  in  the 
old  !  What  might  he  not  be  still  expected 
to  do  in  that  space  of  life  which,  accordfaig 
to  ordinary  calculation,  might  yet  remain'  to 
kim  t  But  the  career  of  this  great  and  good 
man  was  hastening  to  a  dose.  In  18(M*,* 
having  been  at  Berlifi  witnessing  the  exbK 
bition  of  his  William  Tell,  he  t«ras  seized^ 
while  returning,  with  an  attack  of  that  ma^ 
lady,  from  which,  for  many  years,  he^  had" 
never  been  entirely  free.  The  attack  wto 
violent,  but  he  appeared  partially  to  have 
recovered,  so  much  so,  as  to  resfime  hi^ 
ordinary  exertions  and  studies.  He  had 
sketched  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  and  another  6n  that  of  a  similiGr 
impostor,  the  false  Demetrius  of  Russia. 
But  with  the  spring  of  1805,  which  came  iiv 
cold  and  stormy^  Schiller's  sickness  return- 
ed* His  disorder  k^t  increasing,  till,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  it  reached  a  crisis.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  became  deli- 
rious, but  towards  noon  the  paroxysm  abat-  ^ 
edf  and  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  The 
spirit  of  Schiller  was  once  more  to  look 
wrth  wkh  seiwity  b^r«  it  passed  *w9f  fi>r- 
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0fer»^  Hq  look  n  touchmgi  but  tmqiiU 
fiurewell  of  kig  friendsy  and  gave  directtons 
§Q€  hU  fimeral.  Some  oo»  lEujuiring  how 
he  fellt  be  aaid,  <<  Calmer  and  calmer."  Sooi) 
after  he  sank  into  a  slumber^  which  gradoalr 
Ij  deepened  into  the  sleep  of  death* 

His  age  was  forty- five  years  and  some 
months  when  he  d»ed#  lie  left  a  widow^ 
two  8ons5  and  two  daughters. 

In  this  ha^y  sketch  of  this  literary  life  of 
SehiU^,  we  Imve  htm  unable  to  touch  o|l 
Ihe  hdbila  of  Us  domes^  life  or  the  €hai»> 
tef  of  the  num..  The  lives  of  liieraiy  men  im 
f^et^  afibitl  little  materials  lor  narrative^ 
indq>aideiitly  cX  thdk  jvorksy  nor  does  tlmt 
cf  Schiller  form  an  excefiliont  The  labours 
BBoA  difiiciilliet  with  whi^  he  had  to  eonr 
tend,  were  those  of  art  ^nd  scion^;  his 
Wanderings  were  not  from  clime  to  clime,  biit 
ever  the  province  of  iviagination«  But  if 
the  union  of  the  great  aim  good,  of  lofty 
Iirineq[de,  and  almost  patilarchal  purity  and 
aimplicity  of  character^  with  the  noblest  gifts 
of  intellect,  be,  as  it  ought  to  be  a  piroud 
and  consoling  spectacle^  (Uie  niore<especiaU 
ly  in  these  latter  times,  when  genius  and 
principle  have  been  so  often  dissoGiated)f 
the  daaracter  of  Schiller  is  worthy  of'  the 
de^Mst  and  most  att^tive  study*  Some 
few  »ecimens  of  his  correspondence  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  But  the  Mfe  of 
Sdhiller  is  imaged  forth  in  his  works ;  the  pur 
rity«  tfnd«niess,.aDdhoi»urablcfeelmg«^ 
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]|albniiftti<m  which  had  made  the  Spanish  yoke 
iBtolefable  to  the  Flemings,  and  excited  in  that 
people,  the  wish  and  the  courage  to  break  their 
bonds,  while  it  principally  supplied  them  with  the 
strength  which  enabled  them  to  succeed.     All  the 
evils  which  Philip  the  Second  meditated  against 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  were  projected  in 
i«yenge  against  her  for  having  taken  under  her 
protection  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  placed  her- 
self at  the  head  of  a  religious  party,  which  it  was 
his  object  to  annihilate.  The  division  of  the  Church 
in  Germany,  was  followed  by  a  lasting  political 
separation,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  render- 
ed that  country  a  scene  of  confusion,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  erected  a  permanent  barrier  in 
future  against  political  oppression.      It  was  the 
Beformatba  chiefly  which  first  incorpofated  Che 
Korljiem  powers,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  with  Ule 
general  system  of  Europe ;  and  strengthesed  the 
Protestant  lei^e  by  their  assistance,  while  this  al« 
liarice  in  turn  wias  indiiipeDsable  to  ihem.    Stiites 
which  formerly  had  scarcely  an  existence  iiHf  enoh 
other,  eaise,  through  the  K.e^*mation,  to  waumtB 
jm  important  point  of  mutual  ootitaot,  and  to  be 
4H>nneol^d  by  new  sympathies:   and  aa,   tinder 
the  influepce  of  the   Reformation,  new  relatione 
fproto  bfjtween  mtkzen  and  citizen,  between  prnace 
and  people^  so,  wbole  states  were  also  placed  in 
kiew  relationa  to  each  other;  aad  thusi  by  a 
atrange  course  of    circumstanees,  r^igioMs  die- 
aentiotts  becamiB  the*  meansi  of  cementing  a  ck>tor 
imion  among  the  states  of  Europe. 

Fearful  and  desttactive  indeed  was  the  first  inoi«^ 
merit  ii)  which  this  general  political  sympathy'  was 
uuuiiested— a  desolatmg  Thirty^  Years*  War;  whidh> 


beai  the  antmot  of  Boli«»ia  to  tlie  looDtb  of  die 
Seheldt,  «ad  frmm  (he  bwiks  of  the  Po  to  tha 
ahores  of  the  fiaUic,  depopulated  couatries,  destroys 
ed  harrests^  and  kad  towaa  aad  villi^s  in  athes ;  a 
war  m  which  mope  tbaa  three  hundred  thoasaud 
oombatanta  foniid  a  grare>  which  estiogoiahed  fet 
half  a  oeatory  the  awakeaiag  eparks  of  cirilizatioa 
ta  Geemmjf  aad  roduoed  the  improving  mannen 
of  the  camktFf  to  their  andent  wildneea  aad  bar<^ 
bansm.  Yet  Europe  roee  free  and  independent 
from  this  fearful  waft  in  whifsh  it  furst  rec^gnieed 
ite  eooatitution  at  a  community  of  connected 
powers ;  and  the  pereeptioa  of  this  mutual  in* 
tweat  and  depemfeney  of  ite  etates,  which  owee 
ita  oofin.to  this  war^  would  in  itaelf  be  sufficient 
to  console  the  philanthropist  for  the  miseries 
which  it  oaused*  The  h^d  of  industry  has 
ineensib^  e&ced  the  tiaoes  of  it^  ravagesi  while 
ita  beaeficent  in&ience  still  survives;  and  this 
gCBand  eympathy  among  the  Statea  of  Europe* 
which  arme  from  the  troubles  in  Bohemiay  la 
oar  gusnmtee  for  .the  permanence  of  that  peaces 
which  WW  the  result  of  the  war*  And  as  the 
flame  of  devastation  kindled  in  the  interior  of  Bo^ 
hania»  Mosariat  and  Aiv»tria,  spread  its  ravages 
over  Germany,  Franee»  and  th^  half  of  £ur<^ep 
ao  will  the  beams  of  civilization  be  reflected  back 
£pam  these  States^  to  .enlighten  those  darker  a^d 
remoter  territories. 

AU  this,  was  ^ecfeed.byreligion^  through  which 
akme  the  ckcumstannes  eould  haye  been  rendered 
pOBsiblOy  though  it  was  &r  from  being  the  sol$ 
motive  of  the  war.  Had  it  not  been  closely  linl^.- 
od  with  prvvate  advantsgest  w^  State  interests,  the 
ssgaments  of  theologians  and  the  voice  of  the  peo 
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pie  wonld  ii«v^er  hare  met  wkh  priaee^  «o  wiHiBg 
Id  espouse  tlieir  caase,  nor  the  new  dodrineB  hmrB 
found  so  numerous,  so  brrre,  and  so  obstknUe 
ehampions.  A  great  part  of  die  Refevmation  ia 
nndoohtedlf  owbg  to  the  invincible  8treti|^h  of 
truth,  OF  of  opinions  which  were  entdtakied  aa 
such.  The  abases  in  the  Old  Church,  the  aJhsstu 
dity  of  many  of  its  doctrines,  the  eKtiuvaffanoe  al 
its  demands,  necessarily  excited  the  tenapere  ^ 
men,  already  delighted  with  the  appeamnce  of  a 
better  light,  and  inclined  lliem  to  the  reception  -of 
the  new  doctrines.  The  desire  of  indepeBdenee 
the  rich  plunder  of  monastic  institirtions,  gave 
diarms  to  the  Refmnatkm  in  the  eyes  oi  priaeaa, 
and  strengthened  not  a  little  their  inwitfd  eonric- 
lion  of  its  necesrity.  But  consideratiooa  of  state 
policy  alone,  could  have  compdied  theai  to  at^ 
pouse  it.  Had  not  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  the  in- 
toxicatioii  of  success,  made  an  attempt  on  the  pa- 
Jitical  fre^om  of  the  Grerman  States,  a  IVotestaat 
league  would  scarcely  have  taken  up  arms  hat  de^ 
fence,  of  freedom  of  belief:  But  fortbe  amhitiflii 
of  ther  Gnises,  the  Calvinists  in  France  would  n^ 
ver  have  seen'  at  their  head  a  Cond6  or  a  Coligny : 
Without  the  imposition  of  tenth  and  tweMlath 
pennies,  the  See  of  Rome  had  never  lost  the-Uniteii 
Netheriands.  Princes  contended  in  self-defenoa 
for  their  own  aggrandisement,  while  religious  an* 
thusiasm  recruited  their  armies,  and  opened  ta 
them  the  treasures  of  their  subjects :  and  the  mul- 
titude who  followed  their  stttidards,  were  either  al» 
lured  by  the  hope  of  ptimder,  or  animated  by  the  ba^ 
lief  that  they  shed  their  blood  for  the  truth,  thoi^ 
it  was  in  reality  poured  ^  the  intecast  of  their 
princes.  ' 


And  vM  ii  wmtm  ib«  f^p]e  .tiiftl,  o»  tlia  06r 
,i]nno%  tbeir  <Mvn  inteiest  coineiikd  wi(b.4bat  if 
.their  valsm,  for  to  tibia  oircniiMtaiMse  alon^  tb^ 
were  iimkbted  for  their  deltveifaioe  from  Popery. 
-Well  k.waa  fOr  the  nAen^  tb»t  tbe  sul^eet  coi^ 
tended. for  has  own  e»iiee  while  he  i^oinbated  te 
ilutiM.!  Emtixoa$xAY  doriog  itbie  period  no  sovik- 
3»i§(Q  in  Enrofne  wes  jo  abel^lato  as  to  enable  him 
todiBpenee  widk  the  appFobalfton  of  hia  eul^eta 
4n  the  pttrsml  of  hia  political  enterprisea.  Yet 
haw  ditffienlt  waa  it  to  gain  thia  approbaition,  an^ 
.to  aei  in  motion  thk  powered  principle  I  The 
aaoBt  vsgeaai  and  coaimiagwigiimenta  drawn  £rom 
leaMBs  of  atate,  lall  coldly  on  the  mind  of  tb^  sob- 
jaet^  whei  seldom  nBdefatandu^  and  ia  still  mone 
^mnlj  intflffested  by  them.  In  sneb  circmnstaa- 
cesy  a  pradent  pmce  baa  no  other  conrao  left,  bfit 
Jto  eonnect.the int^rtfitaof  UiecaUaet  with  some 
olter  interest  more  analo|;olia'to  that  of  the  peo- 
qpln,  if  aoch  eaistB,  or^  if  not,  to  create  it. 

Snob  was  the  sltaattoti  in  whidh  the  greater 
pnrt'of  those  princes  who  espoused  the  eanse  of 
the  EelBraaai^n  was  placed.  By  a  singnkr  chain 
of  events^  the  dimon  of  the  chmrcb  was  imited 
wkii  two  etf^onmstinces,  witheat  iifbkhf  tbo  con- 
okuioD'Of  the  contest  would  prc^bably  have  he^ia 
Tery  'dtfPerent^'tlle  tacreasing  preponderance  pf 
ikie  Honse  of  Austria,  which  tbreat^ied  the  free- 
dom of  Bnrope,  and  the  active  s9eal  of  this  House 
for  the  o\A  rdtgion.  The  first  aronsed  the  pcinces, 
while  the  second  armed  lki»  people. 

The  abolition  of  a  foreign  tribvaml  witbin-  their 
own  terntories,  supremacy  in  eedesiastical  matters, 
the  stoppa^  of  tbis^t  enrrent  of  treaawre  which  w»« 
dcawn  oft'  towatds  Rome,  the  rich  piander  of  9ep^ 
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awiiftatioiis,  wer«  ndfttnt^fBt  wliidi  awl 
Iavs  lw«n  e<|iudly  temptbig  to  eveiy  •ovweigs'; 
•■4  h  nmy  be  asked  why  they  did  not  opent* 
vilk  eqnid  force  upon  the  prinees  of  the  Home 
tf  Austria  ?  What  pravented  this  Honae,  particn* 
kriy  its  German  line,  from  yiekKng  to  the  presaiag 
demands  of  so  many  of  its  sulijeetB,  and  enriohiAg 
itself  after  the  example  of  othem-aft  ^  exprnuo 
of  a  defitoeeless  cler^?  It  is  diifienltto  belieiva 
that  the  oonvictioa  of  the  infollibiKty  of  the  'Rck 
mish  Church,  had  any  greater  inflneiiee  ia  prai» 
dncing  the  steadfast  persevvittnoe  of  this  HoQao» 
thffli  the  contrary  perBoasion  had  in 'die  mroAt  of 
the  Protestant  Princes.  Bat  several  circumslaneea 
united  to  incline  the  Anstriwi  Princes  to  the  aap» 
port  of  Popery.  Spam  and  Italy,  the  'comUMi 
from  which  the  power  of  Austria  dkivred  ks 
principal  support,  were  still  deroted  to  the  aee«af 
Rome  with  that  blind  dependence  m^ieh  had 
the  peculiar  charaoteiistic  of  the  Spaniards 
tiie  Qothic  dynasty.  The  slightest  nppvoaieh  to 
the  obnoxious  tenete  of  Luther  and  CalVin,  would 
have  trrecovenibly  alienated  from  a  Sjpaaisii  prino 
the  i^ections  of  his  subjects,  and  a  disfeetion  from 
the  Pope  would  have  been  fc^lowed  by  ^  lose  of 
dethrone.  He  had  no  choice  left  •between  or- 
thodoxy and  abdication.  He  laboured  under  the 
same  restraint  with  regard  to  her  Italian  doratnioda, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with  more  indii^ 
gence  if  possible  than  even  his  Spanish  subjeelSy 
impatient  as  they  naturally  were  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  possessing  the  means  of  rid^glJiemselYOS  of  it 
so  easily.  To  these  were  added  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  France  to  these  states,  and  the  neighbour- 
tpod  of  the  Pope,  motives  sufficient  to  prevent  hvn 
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htm  dediring  ia^fiifwr  of  a  purty  which  alrore.  to 
amubilate  the  importaBee  of  the  P(^doiii»  iumI  t9 
iadiiee  to  exert  hinueif  with  the  most  zeahnw  acti- 
vity in  behaK*  xof  the  old  rdigkm.  Hieae  general 
eonsideratioiiay  wludi  must  have  weighed  equaUy 
-witb'  evepf  Spanidb  monafch,  were  still  fuither 
strengthened  by  motives  peculiar  to  th^  indiridual. 
-ChaiiBa  V.  had  in  Italy  a  dangesons  rival  inthe  King 
'o£>  France^  underwhose  protection  thafteonntrym^ht 
^niw  itseM^  ^  instant  that  Charlei  incmred  the 
soBpidon  of  heresy.  Distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic^  and  a  ruptnre  with  the  Cfaareh,,  would 
hare  been  lital  to  the  ezeentioB  of  those  dengas 
which  he  had  most  at  heart.  When  Charles  whs 
•called  upon  to  choose  between  the  two  parties,  tlie 
new  doctrines  had  i^otiyet  acquired  their  fall  imh 
portaneeandininenee^and  ^ere  still  remained 
•SDMI  pvospeet  of  <a  reooaciHadon  between  the  tvx> 
cburches.  Ip  his>  son .  and-  spedessmr  Plnlip  the  S»- 
condy  a  monastic  education  united  with  a  ghH»ay 
mtd  despoiic  eharaefceiy  to  g^osi^ile  an  icrecbncild- 
•Ue  hatred  to  all  innofVi^aBs  in  religion^  a  feeling 
which  the  coaiaideraiion  that  his  most  'formidable 
pelitteal  enemiestwere  at.  the  aame  time  the  ene- 
mies of  his  ftdth  was  not  caleolated  to  weaken.  As 
his. European  dommions  scattered  over  so  many 
comitries  lay  open  on  all  sides  to  ^  ii^ueace  of 
Isseign  onions,  the  progsess  of  the  Reformation 
in  other  quarters  could  not  be  an  ologeet  of  iadif- 
f«»«nce  to  him ;  and  his  immediate  interests  called 
upon  him  to  attach  himself  entirely  to  the  old 
churchy  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  farth^  ad« 
vanee  of  the  conti^on  of.  heresy.  Thus^  cireum- 
staaces  natarally  placed  this  [urince  at  the  head  of 
tha  Ca^oUc  fiutb,  and  of  the  alliaiice  formed  ^ 
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^e  (MuJam  agMm  die  Bafarsmn.  TbrnpamA- 
]xl«8  which  had  been  adofHed  dnriog  the  king  wm^ 
active  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Phihfi  tfaa  Seooiid> 
were  inplidtly .  lecogfiised  by  their  a^aocmam.; 
mid  in  proportioB  as  the  hieac^  is  the  Charoh 
widened,  the  attachment  of  the  SpaniankMto 
•tbelioism  was  cemented  and  confirmed. 

The  German  Une  of  the  Howe  of  Austna  ap- 
peared  more  nnfettered :  bttt»  tfaoagfa  freed  from 
many  of  these  obstacles,  liiey  were  bemd  by  o* 
iheiiL  The  possession  of  the  Imperial  thmne  ■  a 
^dignity  which  cottid  be  held  by  ne  FrolestaB)6»(for 
with  what  connstency  coold  an  apostate  Amn  the 
Hemish  church  wear  the  crown  of  a  Roanaa  Eos- 
peror  ?)  bonad  the  soGcessois  of  Ferdiaand  L  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  Ferdinand  hiiBsell  was  heaattly 
attaehed  to  it  from  cooscientiaM  motsres.'  The 
.Oemim  princes  of  the  House  of  Anstro'weas.b*- 
Hndes  ncft  saffidenlly  powerfnl  to  dispense  wi^  tiae 
eopport  of  Spain,  from  wbich  they  wsuddrat  eaee 
have  been  exchMted  by  any  leaning  tawards  the 
new  doctrines.  The  dignity  which  they  held,  aho 
required  them  to  maintain  the  politieal  system  ef 
-Germaay,  with  which  the  maiRtenaBoe^f  their  «ivyi 
imperial  antfaority  was  eonnected,  and  which  it  was 
4lie  ohfect  of  the  Protestsoit  League  to  destroy.  If 
we  add  to  these<«fae  indiiFet«nee  of  the  PratesauHs 
towards  tlie  wants  ef  the  Bmperor,  and  the  oomnMH 
-dangers  of  the  empire,  their  fordUe  encraachments 
on  the  ten^fieralities  of  the  Church,  and  their  violenoe 
when  they  feltthek'  own  strength^  we  can  eaeiiy 
peroetTe  bow  many  concarnng  motives  must  haine 
-  detenained  the  Emperors  to  the  side  of  Popery, 
and  how  their  own  interests  came  to  be  so  closely 
i^t«rwo(initn  with  those  of  the  Catholic  fwtiu     As 
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ihm  fate  of  this  religion  seemed  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  part  taken  by  lite  House  of  Anetria,  the 
praioes  of  this  faonee  were  regarded  by  all  Barape 
as  the  pillarB  of  Pc^iery.  The  hatred  of  the  Plro- 
testants  agabut  the  latter  was  nnirersally  ddreet^ 
against  Austria;  and  the  JVotector  became  gra- 
dually, but  inseparably,  confounded  with  the  cause 
udiich  he  protected. 

But  th^  liberties  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of 
the  German  States,  were  at  the  same  time  not  a 
•little  endangered  by  the  ambitioas  projects  of  this 
Honae  of  Austria,  the  inTcterate  enemy  of  ^ 
Reformation,  supported  as  they  were  by  over- 
whelming politiai  strength.  This  circnmstanoe 
must  have  roused  the  latter  from  their  security, 
and  rendered  them  attentive  to  their  seV-defimoe. 
Their  ordinary  resources  were  altogether  inade* 
^^te  to  enable  tfaMo  to  contend  against  eo  fsr- 
nddable  a  power;  Extraordinary  exertions  must 
berequked  from  their  suljects;  and  when  etrni 
-  these  were  found  insufficient,  they  were  eoa- 
straiiied  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  assistanou; 
and,  by  means  of  a  confederacy,  endeorour  to 
oppose  a  power  which  they  wete  singly  unaUe  to 
resist. 

But  the  strongest  political  inducements  wfaioh 
inclined  the  Sovereigns  to  oppose  the  pretensiona 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  extended  not  to  their  sub- 
jects* Immediate  advanti^;es,  or  immediate  evils, 
are  the  springs  by  which  the  people  is  animated 
to  action :  and  a  sound  policy  cannot .  wait  tfll 
these  arise.  How  hard  would  it  thus  have  been  for 
these  Princes  if  another  powerful  motive  had  net 
existed  to.  arouse  the  passions  of  the  people^  and 
direct  the  enwgiea  of  thai  enthnsiaam  which  it  is- 
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•pirodi  aguMt  these  political  daDgen^'wItteh  w^rftio 
be  dreaded  from  tbe  objects  of  i  t»  excitement  ?  Thia 
motive  was  their  declared  hatred  against  the  reli- 
gion whidi  tbe  House  of  Aastria  protected ;  and 
dieir  enthosiastio  attachment  to  a  doctrine  which 
that  house  was  endeavouring  ta  extirpate  by  fire 
and  sword.  This  aUachment  was  ardent ;  that 
hatred  invincible.  Religious  ftnaticism  fears  eten 
distant  calamities.  Enthusiasm  never  calculates  the 
amount  of  itsi  sacrifices.  The  stimulus  which  tlm 
most  piessmg  danger  of  the  State  had  been  unablfi 
to  alibrd,  was  furnished  by  rdigions  iaepiration ; 
lisw  would  have  voluntarily  armed  in  defence  of 
tbe  Sovermgn  or  the  State ;  but  for  religion,  the 
merchant,  the  artisan,  the  peasant,  flew  to  arms  aft 
.once.  They  would  have  murnnired  at  ihe  smail- 
est  additional  imposition  on  behalf  of  the  Prince 
or  the  State ;  but  in  the  canse  of  religion  they 
wflhngly  embarked  tbeir  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
•aH  their  eartbly  hopes.  It  trebled  the  some 
ndiich  flowed  into  the  treasui^  of  princes,  tbe 
armies  which  marched  to  the  field  t  and»  in 
tbe  ferment  wluch  was  excited  in  aU  minds  by  the 
dangers  which  threatened  their  faith)  the  sub- 
ject felt  not  the  weight  of  those  burdens  and  pri- ' 
.  vathms,  under  which,  in  cooler  moments,  he  would 
have  sunk  exhausted.  The  dread  of  the  Spanish 
Inqnisttion,  and  the  remembrance  of  tbe  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  opened  up  to  the  Prince  of 
OangOy  die  Admiral  CoKgni,  the  British  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany, 
resources  among  their  subjects,  to  an  extent  whidi 
iM  present  is  inconceivable. 

But,  with  all  their  exertions,  they  would  hame 
effected  little  against  a  power  which  was  an  over- 
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match  for  any  indrndual  potontatey  how  poweriiil 
soever.  At  that  period  of  imperfect  policy,  chance 
eyenta  alone  could  determine  distant  States  to 
their  mutual  succour.  The  differences  of  govern- 
ment, of  laws,  of  language,  of  manners,  and  of 
character,  which  separated  nations  and  countries 
into  so  many  insulated  wholes,  and  reared  up  a 
lasting  wall  of^  partition  between  them,  rendered 
one  State  insensible  to  the  distresses  of  another, 
save  where  national  jealousy  pron^>ted  it  to  indulge 
in  a  malicious  joy  at  the  reverses  of  a  rival.  This 
harrier  the  Reformation  destroyed.  A  livelier  and 
more  immediate  interest  than  national  advantages 
or  patriotism,  and  entirely  independent  of  civil  re* 
laUons,  began  to  actuate  whole  States  and  indivi- 
dual citizens ;  an  interest  capable  of  uniting  nu- 
merous and  distant  nations,  while  it  was  frer 
quently  wanting  among  the  subjects  of  the  same 
govetnment.  With  the  reformed  inhabitant  of  Ge- 
neva, for  instance,  of  England,  of  Germany,  or  of 
Holland,  the  French  Calvinist  possessed  a  point  of 
union  which  he  had  not  with  his  own  Catholic 
fellow-citizen.  Thus  he  ceased  in  one  important 
particular  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  single  State>  and 
to  confine  his  attention  and  his  sympathies  to  that 
alone.  His  views  extended ;  he  learned  to  con- 
nect his  own  fortunes  with  the  fate  of  his  religion 
in  other  countries,  and  to  identify  their  cause  with 
his  own.  Princes  now  ventured,  for  the  first  time, 
to  bring  forward  the  affairs  of  other  countries  i|i 
their  own  councils,  and  to  e^cpect  attention  and 
assistance*  External  occurrences  are,  for  the  first 
time,  interwoven  with  domestic  policy,  and  that 
aid  is  readily  accorded  to  the  religious  confede- 
rate, which  would  have  been  refused  to  the  mer^ 
AeighhouTi  aii4  still  more  to  the  distant  foreigner 
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The  mhftbkant  of  the  palatinate  leeit^B^ta  inHtfe 
ronntry  to  fight  side  by  side  with  his  religioas  atf- 
Bociate  of  France,  against  the  common  enemy  of 
their  faith.  The  Hnguenot  draws  his  swonl  «- 
giunst  the  country  which  pereeoates  bhn,  and 
sheds  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Hol- 
land. Swiss  b  arrayed  against  Swiss ;  German 
against  German,  to  decide  the  succession  of  Fnuicey 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  The 
Dane  crosses  the  Eider,  and  the  Swede  the  Baltic, 
to  break  the  chains  which  are  forged  fw  the  free- 
dom of  Grennany. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  empire,  if  the  formidable  House  of  Austria 
had  not  sided  against  it*  This  much  appears  cer« 
tain,  however,  that  nothing  so  completely  checked 
the  Austrian  views  of  universal  monarchy,  as  the 
obstinate  war  which  they  maintained  i^ainst  the 
new  opinions.  Under  no  other  circumstances 
could  die  weaker  princes  have  united  their  sab- 
jects  to  sucii  extraordinary  exertions  against  the 
power  of  Austria,  or  the  States  have  united  so 
closely  among  themselves  against  the  common 
enemy. 

The  power  of  Austria  bad  never  stood  higher 
than  after  the  victory  which  Charle's  V.  obtmned 
over  the  Germans  at  Miihlberg.  By  the  treaty 
of  Smalcalde,  the  liberties  of  Germany  seemed  en* 
tu-ely  destroyed  ;  but  they  revived  tmder  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  once  their  most  formidable  enemy.  AH 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Miihlberg  were  lost  in 
the  Congress  of  Passau,  and  the  diet  of  Augsburg; 
and  eveiy  project  of  civil  «nd  religious  oppression 
ttTminated  in  the  concessions  of  an  equitable  peace. 

By  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  first  recognis- 
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ed  th^  fl^nraiion  as  legal,  Gemumj  was  dirided 
into  two  refigiouB  and  two  )M)lhical  parties.  Tiil 
then,  the  Protestants  had  been  looked  on  as  rebels; 
they  were  now  tb  be  treated  as  brethren,  not  in- 
deed through  afiecttOH)  but  necessity.  The  Confes- 
rion  of  Angsbni'g  was  now  tdtowed  to  take  its  place 
beside  tlie  Catholic  creed,  thongh  only  as  a  tolerat- 
ed neighbour,  with  the  temporary  rights  of  a  sister. 
Eyery  secular  State  was  permitted  to  establish  the 
religion  which  it  acknowledged,  as  supreme  and  ex* 
elitsiTe,  within  its  own  territories,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  open  profession  of  any  other.  Every 
sttl^ect  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country  where 
bis  own  religion  was  not  tolerated.  The  doctrines 
of  Luther  for  the  first  time  received  a  positive 
sanction ;  and  if  they  thus  declined  in  Bavaria 
and  Austria,  they  were  dominant  in  Saxony  imd 
Thuriogia.  But  the  sovere^us  alone  were  to 
determine  what  reKgion  was  to  preponderate  with- 
in their  territories ;  the  interests  of  the  subjects-, 
who  had  no  representatives  in  the  diet,  were  little 
attended  to  in  the  pacification.  In  the  Ecclesiastic 
cal  territories  alone,  in  which  the  Catholic  religion 
enjoyed  an  undisputed  supremacy,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  was  secured  to  those  who  bad 
previously  embiaced  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  but 
this  indulgence  rested  only  on  the  personal  gua- 
mtee  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans,  by 
whom  this  peace  was  effected ;  a  guarantee,  which, 
being  .rejected  by  the  Cathdic  membei's  of  the 
diet,  and  only  inserted  in  llie  treaty  under  thdr 
protest,  could  not  of  course  have  the  force  of  law/ 

If  theee  divisions  had  existed  only  in  opinion, 
they  would  have  been  regarded  with;  indtfferasce. 

vol..  I.  B 
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But  on  thflM  opinioiis  depended  ridhes,  digmff^ 
and  rights;  and  it  was  this  which  so  deefily  ag- 
gnimted  the  evils  of  the  sepantien*  Of  tivo  bio* 
thers,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  their  pal(HPDal  in* 
heritance  in  common,  one  was  now  compelled  to 
leave  his  father's  house,  and  the  necessity  arose 
of  sharing  with  the  remaining  brother.  The  iiiitber 
had  made  no  provision  for  this  aeparation,  whieb 
he  could  not  have  foireaeen.  By  the  beneficent  donar 
lions  of  pious  ancestors,  the  riches  of  the  Church 
had  been  accumukdng  JFor  a  thousand  ye^rs^  and 
these  ancestors  were  those  of  the  departing  brotheri 
as  well  as  of  him  who  remained.  Was  the  fight  of 
inheritance  then  to  be  limited  to  the  paternal 
house,  or  to  be  extended  to  blood  ?  The  gift  had 
been  made  to  the  Cath<^c  Church,  because  at  that 
time  no  other  existed,— ^to  the  eld^  brother,  be- 
cause he  was  then  the  only  son.  Was  a  light 
of  primogeniture  then  to  be  admitted  in  the 
Church,  as  in  noUe  families  ?  Were  the  pretensions 
of  one  party  to  be  favoured,  merely  because  he  had 
ao  opponent  ?  Could  the  Lutherans  be  excluded 
from  these  possessions,  to  which  the  benev<4enoa 
of  their  ancestors  had  ccmtribated,  merely  on  the 
ground,  that,  at  the  period  of  their  foundations,  the 
differences  between  Lutheraniam  and  Catfaolidsm 
Wi)re  unknown  ?  Both  parties  have  dbputed,  and 
still  dispute,  with  plausibility,  on  these  sufajeds. 
Both  have  found  it  equally  difficult  to  prove  their 
right.  Law  can  be  applied  only  to  imi^inable 
cases,  and  perhaps  that  of  spiritual  foundations  ia 
not  among  the  number,  at  least  not  if  the  intea*- 
tion  of  the  founders  were  to  be  extended  te  a  system 
of  arbitrary  tenets ;  for,  how  ia  it  coneeivable'thrt  a 
permanent  endowment  should  be  madeona  GfaBBge- 
able  opinion  ? 
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Whui  kw  cannot  decide  is  detennined  by 
Btreogtb,  and  auch  was  the  case  here.  The  one 
party  held  fiiinly  what  it  could  not  be  deprived 
of;  the  other  defended  what  still  remained  to  it. 
All  the  hisbopricka  and  abbacies  which  had  been 
aecalarized  l^ore  the  peace,  remained  with  the 
IVotestants  ;  but  the  Catholics  prorided  by  an  ex- 
press clause,  that  none  should  be  secularised  in 
fotnre.  Every  possessor  of  an  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dation, which  held  immediately  of  the  Empire^ 
Elector,  Bishop,  or  Abbot,  forfeited  his  bene- 
fices and  dignities  the  moment  he  embraced  the 
Fhrtestant  belief;  be  was  obliged  in  tliat  event' 
instantly  to  abandon  his  possessions,  and  the  chap- 
ter proceeded  to  a  new  election,  exactly  as  if  his 
place  had  been  vacated  by  death.  To  this  sacred 
anchor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  which 
makes  the  temporal  existence  of  a  spiritual  prince 
Bntirely  dependent  on  his  adherence  to  his  reli- 
gion, the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  is  still  at- 
tached ;  and  precarious,  indeed,  would  be  its  sitna- 
'tion  were  this  security  to  ^ve  way.  The  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Reservation  met  with  a  strong  opposition  from 
the  Protestants ;  and  though  it  was  at  last  admitted 
into  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  inserted  under  the 
express  declaration,  that  parties  had  come  to  no  final 
determination  on  the  point.  Could  it  then  be 
more  binding  on  the  Protestants^  than  the  gua- 
rantee of  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  Protestant  sub- 
jects in  Ecclesiastical  States,  was  upon  the  Catho- 
lics ?  Two  important  subjects  of  dispute  thus  re- 
mained unsettled  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  to 
them  was  owing  the  revival  of  the  war. 

Such  was  the  case  with  religious  toleration  and 
ecdeaiastical  property :  it  was  the  same  with  re** 
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'tbiu'  cmiBoeeded,  by  means  of  thk  cbndSlion,  in 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  peace. 
'  Thus  this  religfions  treaty,  which  was  to  liavo 
cxtiBgnished  forever  the  flames  of  civil  war,  was, 
in  reality,  only  a  temporary  trace,  the  result  of 
force  and  necessity;  not  dictated  by  justice,  nor 
flowing  from  any  correct  ideas  of  religion  or  toler* 
ation.  A  religions  treaty  of  the  latter  kind  the 
Catholics  were  unable  to  grant,  and  such  a  one, 
in  truth,  the  Luthei*ans  were  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing. Far  from  evincing  a  tolerant  spirit  towards 
the  Catholics,  they  oppressed  even  the  Calvinuts 
when  in  their  power ;  though  it  must  be  admitted, 
■the  latter  could  have  no  great  claims  to  a  tolera- 
tion which  they  were  themselves  so  little  disposed 
to  practise.  The  times  wer^  not  yet  ripe;  the 
minds  of  men  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  for  a 
peace  of  this  nature.  Could  one  party  exact  (rom 
another  what  it  was  itself  incapable  of  performing? 
What  eafdi  saved  or  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Augs- 
burg, was  owing  to  the  accidental  situation  in 
which  they  stood  towards  each  other  at  its  Conchi- 
sion.  What  was  gained  by  force  was  to  be  pi^ 
served  by  similar  means ;  the  relative  situation  cff 
both  parties  must  continue  the  same,  if  the  peace 
was  to  be  permanent.  With  the  sword  had  the 
boundaries  of  the  Churches  been  traced ;  with  the 
iBWord  they  were  to  be  maintained,  and  woe  to 
that  party  which  was  soonest  disarmed  I  A  melan- 
choly and  fearful  prospect  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Germany,  when  the  seeds  of  future  war^e  were 
thus  sown  even  in  the  pacification  itself  I 

A  momentary  stillness  now  pervaded  the  em* 
pire;  a  temporary  bond  of  unity  appeared  tQ 
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mile  it*  scftUered  Hmlto  kno  oiie  hody,  «id  to 
leatoie  for  a  time  eone  vital  feektng  of  the  oobI'- 
mon  weaX,  But  tbe  difisien  had  reached  He 
Tital  being,  a&d  the  reetoration  of  xts  original 
harmosy  was  impoanble.  Cflifeftilly  as  the  treaty 
of  peace  appeared  to  have  define<i  tlie  riglite 
of  both  portfesy  it  was  not  less  exposed  to  di^ 
Jorenoes  of  interpretation.  It  had  prodneed  a  oes- 
sati<m  of  hostilities  in  the  heat  of  eonflicf ;  b«t 
die  flame  of  war  was  covered,  not  ^ctingoin^eMl; 
the  claims  of  the  rival  parties  silenced,  bat  not  set 
at  rest.  Tbe  Catholics  imaging  they  had  lost  ioo 
.much,  the  Protestants  lliat  they  had  gained  tee 
little ;  and  the  treaty  whidi  iiei^er  party  could 
ventnre  to  violate^  each  endeevoured  to  interpret 
in  favour  ef  its  own  views. 

The  sdaniie  of  the  ecclesioitical  boiefieesi  the 
motive  which  had  so'  strongly  ipcHned  the  minority 
of  the  Protestant  princes  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  operated  -  as  powerft^y  alter  peace  had 
been  concluded  as  before ;  those  mediate  benefices, 
whidt  were  not>  already  in  their  possession,  it 
was  evident  Would  bo«i  be  so.  The  whole  of 
JjDw&  Germany  was  already  secohirized ;  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Catholics  who  had  the 
piepondersnee  in  Upper  Germany,  aloae  prevent- 
ed that  quarter  from  following  its  example.  £aeh 
party  when  it  possested  the  power,  oppressed  the 
adherents  of  the  other ;  |;he  ecclesiasticsd  princes  i|i 
particular,  the  most  defenceless  members  of  tbe  em- 
pire, witnessed  with  pecuHar  anxiety  the  ambi- 
tious and  encroaching  disposition  of  their  Protes- 
tant neighbours.  Such  as  were  too  weak  to  repel 
force  by  force,  took  refuge  under  the  wings  cf 
justieei  thetebWof  the  Imperial  Chamber  waM»ver»> 
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staBto ;  and  this  tribunal  was  suffidently  ready  to 
iasoe  its  decrees  against  the  accosedy  though  it  had 
not  the  means  of  rendering  them  effective  oraviilable. 
The  peace  winch  stipnlated  for  eomj^te  vai]gHni» 
toteratkm  to  the  States  t>f  the  empkre^  had  prorided 
also  for  the  subject,  by  enabling  him,  uritibout  iateiv 
ivption,  to  leave  the  country  in  wlueh  his  ceUgioB 
was  oppressed.  Bat  from  the  violence  which  llieBOH 
ter^gn  might  exercise  against  an  obnoxious  sub* 
ject ;  imm  the  nameless  oppressioiis  by  wfaieh  he 
might  harass  and  annoy  the  emigiant ;  from  the  artful 
snares  in  which  subtilty  was  combined  whii  power, 
the  dead  letter  of  the  treaty  afforded  no  protectiim. 
The  Catholic  subject  of  Protestant  aov«reigns 
complained  loudly  of  violationa  of  tlie  s^igiom 
peace-— the  Lutherans  still  more  kradty  of  the 
cppression  they  experienced  under  th^ir  Catlike 
superiors.  The  rancour  and  animosities  of  tfaek 
theologians  poisoned  every  occurrence^  however  un- 
important^  and  inflamed  ike  mands  of  the  people. 
H^Bpy  would  it  have  been  had  this  theolo^cal 
hatred  exhausted  its  zeal  against  the  common 
enemy,  instead  of  vemiag  its  poiaon  on  the  ad- 
her^ts  of  a  kindred  faith ! 

The  unanimity  of  the  Protestants  would  ham 
been  the  means  of  preserving  the  balance  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  thereby  prolonging  the 
peace :  but  as  if  to  ccnnplete  the  confusion,  this 
unity  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  doctrines  which 
had  been  circulated  by  Zuij^tins  in  Zurich,  and 
Calvin  in  Geneva,  soon  began  to  take  root  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  divide  the  Protestants  into  diimnt 
parties,  retaining  little  in  common  <6ave  their 
Hafewd  to  Popery.     The  Proleetanls  of  this 
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vDo.  longer  retemblad  Aom  wbo,  tUf  jrofirs  b«6>ie, 

had  framed  their  confesaioa  at  Aii^^iburg;  ami 
the  caxue  of  this  change  is  to  be  traced  to 
that  confession  itself.  It  had.  circtunscribed  tUe 
Protestant  faith  within  a  positive  boundary,  befone 
the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  iiiquiry  had  satisfied 
itself  with  the  limits  it  prescribed ;  and  the  Pro- 
testants had  thns  unwittingly  thrown  away,  much 
of  that*advantage  which  they  had  gained  by  their 
defection  from  Popery.  Their  comOUkn  grounds 
of  complaint  i^nst  the  Eomish  hierarchy,  and 
eodesiaslical  abuses,  and  their  common  disappTO* 
bation  of  ils  doctrines,  wovdd  have  formed  a  suf- 
ficient point  of  union  to  the  Protestants ;  but  this 
.rallying  point  they  sought  in  the  ^tablisbmeiit 
of  a  new  and  positive  creod,  in  which  they  em- 
bodied the  distinctions,  the  privileges,  and  the 
essence  of  their  church,  and  to  which  the  treaty 
they  had  concluded  with  the  Catholics  bore  refer- 
ence. As  adhei«nts  to  this  confession»  they  ha4 
acceded  to  the  treaty ;  in  the  benefits  of  this  peaqe 
jthe  partisans  qf  the  cpnfessiom  only  were  entitled 
to  participate.  Whatever  might  be  the  issue,  tber^- 
.  fore,  the  situation  of  the  adherents  of  the<M>nfessiofi 
was  embarrassing.  If  t)ie  bqi^^idaries  pre^rib^d 
by  the  confession  were,  to  be  rigidly. fidbeiod  tOy 
an  effectual  barrier  was  raised  against  the  spirit  yf 
inquiry; — if  they  admitted  a  division  of  opiniqn 
<m  matters  whidi  had  been  so  formally  defined; 
they  sacrificed  the  point  of  union  which  the  con- 
fession afforded.  Both  events  unfortunately  took 
place,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  both  were  wpe»' 
dily  experienced.  One  party  adhered  closely  to 
th^  original  cpnfes^ion;  and;  the  otJher  ^baudoift^ 


it,  oaif  to  attadi  theiimebei  with  equal, ligsiirt* 
another  leligioiis  creed. 

Nothiag  coald  have  afforded  their  eomiMni  eoA* 
m'Y  a  more  plausible  pretext  than  this  disanioB  a- 
mong  the  ProteBtanto  themselves;  no  spectacle 
•  could  have  been  more  gratifying'  to  them  ^an  the 
tanconr  with  which  they  alternately  persecuted  each 
other.  Who  could  condemn  the  €atb<4ic8»  if,  un- 
der these  drcumstances,  they  ridiculed  the  Pro- 
testants, who  announced  their  own  reli^ous  sys- 
tem as  the  only  true  creed ;  if  they  borrowed  from 
'liie  Protestants  themselves,  the  weapons  which 
they  turned  against  them  ;  if,  in  this  conlffadiction 
of  opinions,  they  held  fast  to  the  authority  of  their 
own  church,  which  claimed  a  more  veneiable  an- 
tiquity, spoke  the  voice  of  a  more  illustrious  ma- 
jority? By  lliis  division  the  Pi:otestants  were  placed 
in  still  more  serious  emharfsssment.  The  peace  eai- 
tended  only  to  the  partisans  of  the  confessions  and 
the  Catholicsnow  called  upon  them  to^plain  whom 
they  were  disposed  to  recognise,  as  adherents  of 
their  creed.  The  Lutherans  colildnot  indadethiB 
CalvinistB  in  their  communion,  without  offending 
their  conscience,  nor  exclude  them  without  oonvef'- 
ting  a  useful  friend  into  a  dangerous  enemy.  This 
unfortunate  separation  enabled  the  Jesuia^,  by  their 
intrigues,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  betweei 
l»oth  parties,  and  to  destroy  the  unity  of  their 
measures.  Fettered  by  the  double  f^  of  tiie 
Catholics,  and  of  their  own  Pitvtestant  opponents, 
the  Pk'otestants  irrecoverably  lost  the  opportunity 
of  placing  their  church  on  an  equality  with  the 
Catholic.  All  these  difficulties  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  the  defection  of  the  CalvinistB  woidd 
have  been  harmless  to  the  common  cause,  if  they 


kmd  placed  diefar  peiajl  of  immeoljr  iD  the  •bnii 
dmnnenl  of  Catholicisiii,  nol  in  ihe  confeouMi  of 

But  howevw  diruM  in  other  malten,  they 
were  agreed  in  thk,  that  aay  aeenrity  which  had 
rasnked  entirelf  fbem  the  hakuaee  of  power,  cD«ld 
on]y  be  maintained  by  the  preeerralion  of  thai 
eqwdity.  Mean  time  the  oootiniiai  refouBs  of  one 
party,  and  the  oppdehton  of  the  other,  kept  both 
upon  the  wateh,  while  the  coBstnictieB  of  the  ror 
Iigions  treaty  was  a  nevar^ending  subject  of  dia» 
pate.  Everysteptakenbytheonepaxty,  wasinter* 
prated  into  an  infraction  of  the  peace  ;  every  move* 
ment  of  the  other  was  maintained  to  he  essestial 
to  its  maintenaaoe.  Yet  all  the  measiires  of  the 
Catbolieadtd  not  proceed,  fron  a  spirit  of  encroach* 
nent,  as  was  alleged  by  their  opponents ;  many 
of  them  became  necessary  in  self-defence.  The 
FhXeotants  had  shown  nneqniroeally  enou^  what 
the  Catholics  had  to  expect,  if  they  were  unforta*' 
sate  enough  to  become  the  weaker  psrty*  The 
eagerness  of  the  Protestants  to  possess  themselTes 
of  the  property  of  the  chnirii,  gaire  them  no  reaaan 
to  expect  indnigenoe  ;-«»their  hatred  left  theii  ae 
hope  of  magnanimity  or  Ibitiearaiioe* 

But  the  PMtestantB  were  also  pardepahle  if 
they  placed  little  cenidenoe  in  the  honesty  d 
the  Catholics.  By  the  perfidious  and  harbaroas 
treatment  which  thdr  Iwethren  had  experienced 
hi  Spain,  Fhmoe,  and  the  Netherlands. )»  by  the 
shanieAd  evasions  of  CathoHc  prmces,  who  allow** 
ed  themselves  to  be  nrieased  by  the  Pope  ff<m 
the  fldost.saesed  oaths ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  dd« 
teolable  piikidpie,  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept 
wiA  hqwaticsy  tlw  Ontholie  Cfa»rd)>  in  the  oyea  of 
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peMA  aktte  imited».iii  one  hoAy^  iliMfitMBd  fii««9^ 
Iters.  The  state  of  bis  circumstances  rendered  the 
Protestant  as  necessarjr  to  him  as  the  Catholic,  and 
imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  admkustering 
equal  justice  to  both  parties;  which,  amidst  so 
nany  contradictory  claims,  was  a  gigantic  under- 
taking. The  issue  too  was  far  from  answ^ering 
his  expectataoBflu  .  His  indulgence  to  the  IVotes* 
tents  only  senred  to  involFe  his  descendants  in  a 
war,  wluch  death  saved  him  the  mortification  at 
mtnessii^.  Hit  son  Maximilian  was  scarcely  mo^ 
fortunate,  who  perhaps  wanted  aothiaog  but  a  longer 
life,  or  a  more  fayourable  airaagemtmt  of  oircnm** 
8tanoBs»  to  have  established  the  new  religion  upon 
the  Imperial  throne.  Necessity  had  si^ggested  ta 
his  father  the  policy  of  indulgence  to  the  F^or 
lestaots;  necessity  md  inclinatioiL  dictated  the 
same  course  to  the  son.  The  grandson  had  i«»- 
son  to  repent  liiat  he  neither  experienced  the  i6r 
dination,  nor  yielded  to  tbfi  necessity. 

Maximilian  left  six  sons,  of  whom  the  eldesl^ 
llie  Archduke  Rodolph,  inherited  his  dconinion^ 
and  mounted  the  Imperial  throne;  the  others 
were  alendedy  provided  in  some  petty  appanages* 
A  few  territories  a{if>ertei|ied  to  a  oollt^erol  branch 
Wider  their  imde,  Charles  of  Styria ;  and  even 
these  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  othor 
dominions  of  the  family  under  his  son  Ferdinand 
the  Second.  Widi  the  exception  of  these,  the 
whole  imposing  power  of  Austria  was  now  {^oad 
in  a  single  hand,  but  unfortunately  Uiat  hand  was  a 
^veak  (me. 

Rodo^h  the  Second  was  not  destitate  «f  vvp- 
<neo,  which  woidd  have  coiiciliated  the  esteem  of 
mankind,  had  his  let  been  cast  in  a  private  atation. 


Hb  dancterwwB  nfld,  he  loved  petoe  nd  the 
fldeiieea^  ptrticalariy  astroiiwiiy,  natural  histoiy^ 
eheniistry,  and  the  study  of  antiquities.  To  these 
he  appHed  with  a  pasmmate  zeal,  which  direrted 
his  attention  firom  the  affiiirs  of  state,  and  inToired 
him  in  extravagant  expense,  at  the  rery  time  when 
the  eitoation  of  matters  reqoind  the  strictest  a1^ 
tention,  and  Ins  exbansted  Canoes  the  noet  rl- 
goroas  economy.  His  taste  for  astronomy  dsi^ 
genented  into  astrological  reveries,  to  which  timid 
and  melancholy  temperaments,  mich  as  his,  are 
eaaoly  inclined.  This,  togedier  with  the  effect  of 
an  early -education  in  Spain,  rendered  him  accessi- 
ble to  ibe  evil  counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spanish  court,  by  tHiich  he  was  at 
hist  entirely  ruled.  Guided  by  tastea  so  little- 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  his  station,  and  terrified 
by  ridiculous  prophedes,  he  disappeared,  after  the 
Spanish  custom,  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  se- 
cluding himself  amidst  his  gems  and  antiques,  \n 
his  laboratory  or  his  stables,  while  the  most  fatal 
discords  pervaded  the  frame  of  the  empire,  and  the 
flames  of  rebellion  spread  onward  to  the  very 
footsteps  of  his  throne.  All  access  to  his  pemoft 
was  denied,  the  most  pressing  concerns  were 
neglected.  The  prospect  of  succeedlfig  to  the  rich, 
inheritance  of  Spain,  was  fost  by  his  indecision, 
in  hesitating  to  espouse  the  Infanta  Isabella.  The 
Empire  was  threatened  with  the  prospect  of 
most  fearful  anarbby,  because,  though  without  heirs 
himself,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  elect  a 
King  of  the  Romans.  The  Austrian  States  re- 
nounced theirallegiance ;  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia threw  off  his  supremacy,  and  Bohemia  sootk 
followed  their  example*     lite  posterity  of  the- 


onc^  «o  formidable  Chati^  the  V.*  w^m  in  ~4a«)ger 
of  having  one  pai't  of  their  possessiooB  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Turks,  and  aipLOthei*  by  the  Pro- 
testants, and  of  sinking  under  the  powei-lul  coali- 
tion of  princes,  which  a  great  monarch  of,  Europe 
.had  formed  against  them.  The  events  which  ^K)>k 
.place  in  the  inteiior  of  Germany,,  were  such  as.us- 
.Ufdly  occurred,  when  the  throne  was  without 
An  Emperor,  or  the  Emperor  without  a  feeling 
of  his  imperial  dignity.  Outraged  or  abandon- 
ed by  their  head»  the  States  of  the  Empire 
were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  own  energy,  and, 
by  alliances  among  themselves,  to  supply  the 
.defective  authority  of  the  Emperor.  Germany 
was  divided  into  two  leagues,  whidi  were  opposed 
to  each  other  in  arms :  Rodolph,  tl&e  despised  op- 
ponent of  the  oa9,  and  the  impotent  protector  of 
the  other,  remained  irresolute  and  inactive  between 
both,  equally  incapable  of  destroying  the  first,  or 
of  commanding  the  second.  What  had  the  Ger- 
man empire  to  expect  from  a  prince,  incapable 
even  of  defending  his  own  hereditary  dominions 
against  internal  enemies?  To  prevent  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  House  of  Austria,  his  own  family  uni- 
.  ted  against  him ;  and  a  powerful  party  was  (onned 
under  his  brother.  Driven  from  his  hexteditary 
dominions,  he  had  nothing  now  to  lose  but  the 
Imperifid  dignity  ;  and  a  timely  death  alone,  saved 
him  from  this  final  dif^race. 

It  was  the  evil  genius  of  Germany,  which 
at  this  critical  conjuncture,  when  only  a  pliant 
prudence,  united  with  a  powerful  arm,  jsoM 
have  maintained  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire, 
gave  it  a  Rodolph  for  Emperor.  At  a  calmer 
period  the  Gennanic  Unipn  would  ha?e   meoa- 
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taiaed  Usel^ '  and  Riodolph  Hke  sar  nmny  oAers  of 
Ms  rank,  niigirt  k&re  concealed  his  deficiencies 
in  a  ttiyBterionB  ebscnrityk  But  the  pressing'  de*> 
mand  for  those  ^aKties  wbith  ke  ^vrantcsd,  brongiit 
his  incapacity  to  liglil.  Tlie  sitaation  of  Ger- 
many required  an  Eanperor,  wko  by  bis  own  re*' 
sources  conld  girt  weight  to  his  decisions ;  and 
llie  hereditary  dominions  <^  Rodolpb,  conMd^nable 
as  they  were,  were  now  so  eipcunstonced  as  ta 
occasion  the  greatest  embartassmenft  to  tbeir  mlerSb. 
The  Anstrian  PHnoes,  it  is  true,  were  Catho» 
lies,  and  supporters  of  Papery,  but  theat  territories 
were  far  from  being  Cal^lie  conntries.  The '  re** 
formed  o^^nioas  bad  penetrated  eren  into  theses 
and,  favoured  by  Ferditiand  s  necessities  and  Maxi- 
milian's mildness,  bad  mado  a  rapid  progress.  The 
Anstrian  provinces  represented  in  miniatare  the 
state  of  the  empire  m  genend.  The  higher  and  the 
lower  nobility  were  chiefly  Lutheran,  and  in  the  cities 
Ae  Protestants  bad  a  denided  pve^ondenaiee.  if 
ti^ey  succeeded  hi  intr^ducsftg  one  of  tbeir  party  into 
Hie  country,'they  cOnDritved  in#pefeeptiUy  to  fill  all 
•ffices  and  sfiBaaliont  ia  the  magistracy  with  tiieir 
Owtt  adherents,  and  to  exclude  the  Catho]ic& 
Against  the  nObles^  and  the  depvtiea  of  the  city,, 
liie  voice  e#  a  fbw  prelates  was  unavailing ;  and 
the  unvestrained  ridtonle  and  contempt  of  the  for- 
mer, soon  bamsbed  tfaem  entirely  from  llie  nation^ 
al  dietflk  Thus  Ae  whole  of  the  Austtian  diet  had 
insenibiy  become  Protestant,  and  the  Reformation 
was  making  rapid  strides  towards  its  pnbHfe  recog- 
nition. l%e  prince  was  dependent  on  the  states, 
who  bad  the  means  of  grmiting  or  refusing  him 
nippliea*    They  availed  themselves,  tberafoce,  of 

c  8- 
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Ike  seoestitiM  of  Ferdinikiid*aiid  his  son,  to  extOKt 
Irom  these  princes  one  religions  concession  -after 
another.  Maximilian  at  last  granted  to  the  nobles 
the  free  exercise  of  Uieir  religion^  but  confined 
to  their  own  territories  md  castles*  Th^s  blind 
enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  preachers  disire* 
garded  the  boondaiy  which  prudence  had  thus 
prescribed.  In  spite  of  the  express  prohibition, 
eeveral  of  them  ^entnced  puhlioly  to  preach,  no| 
/&n\y  in  the  towns,  bat  even  in  Vienna,  ^d  the 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  their  discounses, 
which  were  principally  remarkable  for  virulence 
and  abuse.  Thus,  fanaticism  was  supported  by  the 
never-failing  instrument  of  polemical  rancour ;  and 
the  feelings  of  both  chur(5hes,  so  closely  iuterr 
mingled,  envenomed  by  the  infusion  of  this  ii^r 
temperate  zeal» 

Among  the  hereditary  donnnioiu  .of  the  Jtlouse 
el  Austria,  Hungary  and  Tnansyivaaia  were  the 
most  inaecnre,  and  the  most  di^ult  to  be  kept  n^ 
•ubjectiott.  The  impossibility  of  maintaining  these 
countries  against  Ae  nfSur .  and  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Tufks»  had  idready  induced  Ferdi^ 
sand  to  adopt  the  inglorious  ei^^p^die^t.  of  recog 
nising  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  over  Transyl- 
vania, by  an  annual  tribute;  a  (disgraceful  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  wes^ess,  and  a  still  more 
dangerous  temptation  to  the  turbulent  nobility,  if 
ihey  had  reason  to  complain  of  any  grievance  on 
the  part  of  their  master.  The  Hung9iians  had  not 
unconditionally  submitted  to  the  House  of  Au&^ 
tria.  They  maintained  the  elective  freedom  of 
their  crown,  and  the  estates  boldly  contended  for  a)l 
those  privileges  which  are  inseparable  from  this 
right   of  election.     The  near  neighbourhood  of 
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Iturkey,  the  e^e  and  impunity  with  which  ihey 
might  change  masters^  encouraged  the  magnate* 
8ti1l  more  in  their  presumption  ;  discontented  with 
the  Austrian  gonrernmeat  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  Turks ;  dissatisfied  with  these, 
they  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  their  German 
sovereigns.  The  frequency  and  rapidity  of  these 
transitions  from  one  government  to  another,  had  com- 
municated its  influence  also  to  their  sentiments;  an4 
as  their  covntry  was  alternately  subjected  to  the 
supremacy  of  Austria  or  of  Tuncey,  so  their  oiinds 
also  wavered  hetween  revolt  and  submission.  Tlie 
greater  the  dislike  felt  by  botli  countries  to  their 
degraded  situAtion  as  proviaces  of  a  foreign  king<- 
dom,  the  more  invincible  was  their  determination 
to  be  governed  by  a  monarph  of  their  own,  and 
thus  it  was  never  difficult  for  any  enterprising  no* 
bleman  to  obtain  their  support.  The  nearest 
Turkish  Pasha  was  always  ready  to  bestow  on  a 
rebel  against  Austria,  the  Hungarian  sceptre  and 
crown ;  with  equal  alacrity  would  Austria  confe;r 
■pon  any  adventurer  the  possession  of  provinces 
iriiich  had  been  wrested  from  the  Porte,  satisfied 
with  having  preserved  even  a  shadow  of  authority, 
and  erected  a  barriei*  against  the  Turks.  Several 
of  these  magnates,  Bathori,  Bosclikai,  Ragoczi^ 
and  Bethlem>  established  themselves  successively 
^1  this  manner  as  tributary  sovereigns  in  Transyl- 
vania and  Hungary,  who  observed  no  policy  moic 
refined  than  that  of  occasionally  joining  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  render  themselves  more  formidable  to 
their  own  prince. 

Ferdinand,  Maximilian,  and  Rodolph,  who  were 
all  sovereigns  of  Hungary  au4  Ti-ansylvania,  ex- 
hi^ttsted  the  strength  of  thqir  other  tsnitorl^s 
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eHdearotirihg  to  protect  tiiese  against  tiie  irnip-^ 
tlons  of  the  Tnrks  and  internal  rebellion.  De- 
structive wars  were  succeeded  in  this  qnaiter  by 
short  traces,  which  were  scarcely^  more  advaa- 
tiBigeous :  far  and  wide  the  land  was  laid  waste, 
while  the  injured  subject  complained  equally  of  his 
enemy  and  his  protector;     Into  these  countries  too 

Je  Reformation  had  penetrated ;  an#,  protected  by 
e  freedom  of  the  States,  and  under  corer  of  tfie^ 
tumult^  had  made  a  visible  progress.  Its  introduce 
lion  was  unseasonable,  for  party  spirit  was  thus 
i^endered  doubly  dangerous  by  religious  enthusiasm. 
The  nobles  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  under 
^e  command  of  Boschkai,  an-  adventurous  Febel, 
saised  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  Hungarian  in- 
surgents meditated  a  union  with  the  discontented 
Protestants  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and 
a  combined  and  formidable  rebellion  in  all  tfaese- 
(sountries ;  and,  had  the  design  been  carried  intO' 
effecc,  the  destruction  of  Popery  in^  that  fuarter 
was  inevitable. 

The  Austrian' Archdukes,  ^e  brothers  of  tie 
Emperor,  had  long  beheld  with  silent  regret  thth 
&ipending  ruin  of  their  house ;  but  these  last 
events  determined  them  to  action.  The  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  the  second  son  of  Maximilian,  Vice- 
toy  in  Hungary,  and  presumptive  heir  of  Rodolph,. 
Aow  came  forward  as  the  prop  of  the  sinking  houso* 
of  Hapsburg.  Misled  in  his  youth  by  a  false  am- 
hition^  of  feme*,  and  contrary  to  the  interest  of  his 
louse,  ^is  prince*  had  listened  to  the  proposal  mi 
some  of  the  Flemish  insurgents,  who  invited  hinr 
into  the  Netherlands  to  defend  the  liberties  of  thai 
mition  against  his  own  nellitive,  Philip  the  Seconds 
Matthias,,  mistaking:  the  voice  of  aa  insulated  foe- 
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tion  for  that  of  the  nation  at  large,  oheyed  the 
summons,  and  appieareci  in  the  Netherlands.  But 
the  event  answered  the  expectations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Brabant  as  little  as  his  own,  and  he  retu*- 
ed  from  this  imprudent  enterprise  without  having 
added  anything  to  his  fame. 

His  second  appearance  in  the  political  world  was 
of  a  more  honourable  nature.  Perceiving  that  his 
repeated  remonstrances  to  the  Emperor  himself  were 
entirely  unavailing,  he  assembled  the  Archdukes,  his 
brothers  and  cousins,  at  Presburg,  and  consulted 
with  them  on  the  increasing  dangers  of  their  house. 
The  brothers  unanimously  assigned  to  him,  as  the 
oldest,  the  task  of  defending  that  patrimony  which  a 
feeble  brother  was  unable  to  protect.  They  placed 
atl  their  rights  and  authority  in  his  bands,  and 
vested  him  with  sovereign  power,  to  enable  him 
to  provide  with  effect  for  the  common  good. 
Matthias  immediately  opened  a  communication 
with  the  Porte  and  the  Hungarian  rebels,  and  suc- 
ceeded, by  his  address,  in  saving  the  remiunder  of 
Hungary  by  a  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  preserv- 
ing the  claims  of  Austria  to  the  lost  provinces  by 
a  treaty  with  the  rebels.  But  Rodolph,  as  jealous 
of  his  sovereign  authority  as  he  had  hitherto  been 
negligent  in  maintaining  it,  refused  to  sanction  tfiis 
treaty,  which  he  regarded  as  a  criminal  encroach- 
ment on  bis  rights.  He  accused  the  Archduke  of 
having  an  understanding  with  the  enemy,  and  of 
being  actuated  by  treasonable  designs  on  the 
Crown  of  Hungary, 

Tlie  activity  of  Matthias,  in  truth,  was  not  en- 
tirely disinterested  5  but  the  conduct  of  the  Em- 
peror himself  accelerated  the  development  of  hi» 
ambitious  views.     Secure  from  motives  of  graft- 


tade,  of  tfce  attachment  of  tbe  HnngariaiiBy  I6f 
whom  he  had  lately  procm^d  the  blessingB  of 
peace  ;  assured  by  h»  emissariee  of  the  Bubservien^ 
cy  of  the  ooblas  tohi»  interest ;  and  certain  of  the 
BMpport  of  a  large  party,  even  ift  Austria,  he  non^ 
Tentmred  to  adopt  a  firmer  tone,  and  to  discnas  hi^ 
mevanceswith  the  Emperor,  sword  in  hand.  TW 
IVotestants  in  Austria  and  Moravia,  long  ripe  for 
reyolt,  and  now  won  over  by  tfie  Archdnke's  pro- 
mise of  toleration,  loudly  and  openly  espoused  hi» 
party,  and  their  loog  threatened  union  with  tho 
Hungarian  rebels  actually  took  plaee.  A  formida- 
ble  conspiracy  was  at  once  formed  against  the  Em- 
peror. Too  late,  he  resolved  to  atone  for  bis  past 
errors-;  in  vain  he  attempted  to  dissolve  this  ftital 
alliance.  The  empire  was  in  arms  ;  Hungary,  Aus- 
^a,  and  Moravia  had  rendered  homage  to  Mat- 
thias, who  was  already  on  his  way  to  Bohemia  tO^ 
seize  the  Emperor  in  hi»  palace,  and  paralyze,  by 
one  stroke,  the  sinews  of  his  power. 

Bohemia  was  not  a  more  peaceable  possession^ 
for  Austria  than  Hungary ;  with  this  difference 
only,,  that,  in*  the  latter,  political  con^derations^ 
in  the  former,  religious  dussentions,  were  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  In  Bohemia,  a  century  be* 
fore  the  days  of  Luther,  the  first  spark  of  the  Re- 
HgiouB  war  had  burst  forth :  A  century  after  Lu- 
ther, the  flames  of  the  Thirty  Years*^  War  were- 
rekindled  in  Bohemisb  The  sect  which  owed  itB 
rise  to  John-  Hiiss^  still  existed  in  that  country ; — 
united  with  the  Romish  Church  in  ceremonies  and 
doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  point 
of  the  Communion,  of  which  die  Hussites  par- 
took in  both  kinds.  Tliis  privilege  had  been  con- 
ceded  to  them  by  the  Council  of  Basle  in  an  ex^ 
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fress  taesAff  (the  Bofaemian  Compact) ;  aad 
tboogfa  it  was  afterwards  disowned  by  the  Popes, 
they  continue  to  eiifoy  it  under  the  protection  of 
the  government.  As  the  use  of  the  cup  formed  the 
only  distinctiFe  chafacterisdc  of  ^e  sect,  they 
were  genenjly  known  hy  the  name  of  Utraquists; 
and  they  reiuiily  adopted  an  appellation  which  re* 
minded  them  of  their  £»yourite  privilege.  But, 
HBdeir  cover  of  th^  title  elso  were  included  the 
^cter  secto  of  ibe  Bohemian  and  Moiarian  Bre« 
threo,  who  difiered  from  the  Established  Church 
in  &r  more  important  particulars,  and  wefe  in  fact 
closely  idHed  to  the  German  Protestants.  Among 
both,  the  Grerman  and  Swiss  religious  innovations 
made  a  rapid  progress ;  while  the  name  of  Utra* 
qmsts,  under  which  they  contrived  to  conceal  the 
(flange  of  tbeir  opinions,  protected  them  fkom 
pei^Beeution. 

But,  in  reality,  tibey  possessed  nothing  in  com* 
non  with  the  Utraquists  but  the  SHnne ;  essenti*^ 
^ly»  Aey  were  entirely  Protestant.  Confi<ieBt  in 
the  str^gA  <of  their  party  and  the  Emperor*s  to* 
leration,  they  had  c^nly  avowed  their  tenets 
mider  Maximilian.  After  the  exam^  of  the  Ger- 
mans, they  fiiamed  a  Confession  of  their  own,  in 
which  Lutherans  9m  well  as  Calvinists  recogoised 
their  own  doctrines,  and  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  transference  of  the  privil^es  of  the  original 
I3tiaqiiust  Chnrch  to  the  new  Confession.  This 
attempt  was  opposed  by  their  Catholic  fellow- 
fiubjects,  and  they  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
^  verbal  assurance  of  the  Emperor  s  protection. 

Daring  tiie  life  of  Maximilian  they  eiyoyed 
<^mplete  toleration,  even  u^der  tbeir  new  form. 
8ut  under  Us  sw^^esiM^  ^be  scene  was  changed* 
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An  Imperial  edict  appeared,  \«liidi  deprived  ihtf 
Boliemian  Brethren  of  their  religious  freedom^ 
The  Bohemian  Brethren  now  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  other  Utraquists.  Their  condemnatioPy 
therefore,  obviously  involved  that  of  all  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Bohemian  Confession.  All  of  them 
accordingly  united  to  oppose  the  Imperial  man- 
date in  the  Diet,  but  without  being  able  to  pro- 
cure its  recftl.  The  Emperor  and  the  Catholie 
States  referred  to  the  Compacts  and  the  Bohemiaa 
Constitution  ;  from  which  little  could  be  extracted 
in  support  of  a  religion,  which  at  that  time  had 
not  the  voice  of  the  country  in  its  favour.  But 
how  completely  had  affairs  changed  since  that 
time  ?  What  then  formed  but  an  inconsiderable 
sect,  had  now  become  the  reigning  religion  of  the 
country.  And  what  was  it  but  a  piece  of  chicane, 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  a  religion  which  had 
originated  so  lately,  by  the  terms  of  obsolete  trea- 
ties ?  The  Bohemian  Protestants  appealed  to  the 
verbal  guarantee  of  Maximilian,  and  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  Germanic,  with  whom  they  had  a 
right  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  It  was  in  vain  ; 
their  appeal  was  rejected. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Bohemia,  when 
Matthias,  already  master  of  Hungary,  Austria, 
and  Moravia,  appeared  in  Collin,  to  raise  the  Bo- 
hemian States  against  the  Emperor.  The  embar- 
rassment of  the  latter  had  now  reached  its  height. 
Abandoned  by  all  his  other  dominions,  he  fix- 
fixed  his  last  hopes  on  the  Bohemians,  though  it 
was  evident  they  would  avail  themselves  of  hia 
necessities  to  forward  their  daims.  After  an  in- 
terval of  many  years,  he  again  appeared  publicly 
in  the  Diet  at  Ftague ;  and  as  if  to  convince  the 
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people  of  his  existence,  orders  were  given  that 
ail  the  windows  should  be  opened  in  the  streets 
through  which  he  was  to  pass-^a  sure  proof  of 
the  extremity  to  which  he  was  reduced.  The 
event  justified  his  fears.  The  States,  who  felt 
their  own  importance,' refused  to  take  a  single  step, 
without  the  previous  cmifirmation  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  full  assurance  of  religious  toleration  in 
firture.  It  was  now  in  vain  to  have  recourse  to 
the  old  system  of  evasion.  The  Emperor  s  des- 
tiny was  in  their  hands,  and  he  must  yield  to  ne- 
cessity. He  granted  at  present,  ■  however,  only 
their  other  demands,  postponing  the  discussion  of 
their  religious  claims  till  the  ensuing  diet. 

The  Bohemians  now  took  up  arms  in  his  de- 
fence, and  a  bloody  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of 
ensuing  between  the  two  brothers.  But  Rodolph, 
who  feared  nothing  so  much  as  a  slavish  depend- 
ence on  the  States,  hastened  to  effect  a  reconcili- 
ation with  his  brother  by  more  peaceable  means. 
By  a  formal  abdication  he  resigned  to  Matthias,  what 
indeed  he  could  not  deprive  him  of,  Austria  and 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  acknowledged  him 
as  his  successor  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 

But  the  Emperor  seemed  to  have  escaped  from 
one  difEculty  by  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  only  to  in- 
volve himself  immediately  in  another.  The  reli- 
gious affidrs  of  Bohemia  has  been  referred  to  the 
next  diet,  which  was  held  in  1609.  The  Bohe- 
mians demanded  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
as  under  the  former  Emperors ;  a  Consistory  of 
their  own ;  the  cession  of  the  University  of  Prague ; 
and  the  right  of  electing  Defenders,  or  Protectors 
of  lAbeiriy  from  their  own  body.     The  answer 
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was  the  same  as  before ;  for  the  timid  Emperor 
was  entirely  fettered  by  tibe  Catholic  party.  Not- 
withstanding the  threatening  tone  in  which  the 
States  renewed  their  remonstrances,  Rodolph  ad- 
hered to  his  former  declaration  ;  refusing  to  grant 
any  thing  more  than  had  been  conceded  by  the 
old  treaties.  The  Diet  separatod  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion ;  and  the  States,  exasperated  a- 
gainst  the  Emperor,  concerted  among  themselves 
a  general  meeting  at  Prague  to  adjust  the  means 
of  obtaining  redress. 

They  appeared  at  Prague  in  great  numbers.  In 
defiance  of  the  imperial  pn^ibition,  their  delibera- 
tiotis  proceeded  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  submission  which  he  began  to  show, 
while  it  proved  how  much  they  were  dreaded,  in«* 
creased  their  audacity.  Yet  in  the  main  point  he 
remained  inflexible.  They  fulfilled  thw  threats, 
and  came  at  last  to  the  solenm  resolution  of  esta- 
blishing,  of  their  own  accord,  the  free  and  univer- 
sal exercise  of  their  religion,  and  of  abandoning  the 
Emperor  to  his  necessities  until  he  should  confirm 
this  resolution.  They  went  farther,  and  chose  for 
themselves  the  Defenders  which  the  Emperor 
had  denied  them.  Ten  were  nominated  from 
each  of  the  three  States ;  they  determined  imme** 
diately  to  raise  an  armed  force ;  at  the  head  of 
which  Count  Thum,  who  had  organized  the  in- 
surrection, should  be  placed  as  general  guardian 
of  the  liberties  of  Bohemia.  Their  determination 
brought  the  Emperor  to  his  senses;  even  the 
Spaniards  now  advised  him  to  yield.  Apprehen?- 
sive  lest  the  exasperated  States  should  durow 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Hungary^ 
be  signed  the  memorable  Bohemian  Iretter  of  Ma- 
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jestfy  by  which,  under  the  snccesaors  of  the  £m« 
peror,  that  people  justified  their  insurrection. 

The  Bohemian  confession,  which  the  States  had 
submitted  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was  placed, 
by  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  Utraquists,  the  title 
by  which  the  Bohemian  Protestants  continued  to 
denominate  themselves,  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  University  of  Prague  and  a  Consistory  of  theii? 
own,  entirely  independent  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  that  city.  All  the  churches  which  at  the 
date  of  the  letter  they  already  possessed  in  the 
cities,  villages,  and  market  towns,  they  were  al« 
lowed  to  retain ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  these,  they 
wished  to  erect  others,  the  nobles  and  gentry  were 
allowed  to  do  so.  It  was  this  last  clause  in  the 
Letter  of  Majesty  which  gave  rise  to  the  unfor* 
tunate  disputes  which  rekindled  the  flame  of  war 
in  Europe. 

The  Letter  of  Majesty  erected  the  Protestant 
part  of  Bohemia  into  a  sort  of  republic.  The  States 
had  learned  to  feel  the  power  which  they  acquired 
by  perseverance,  umty,  and  harmony  in  their  mea* 
sures.    The  Emperor  now  retained  little  more  than 
the  shadow  of  his  sovereign  authority ;  while  in  the 
choice  of  the  abovenamed  protectors  of  liberty,  a 
dangerous  incentive  was  added  to  the  spuit  of  re* 
volt.     The  example  and  good  fortune  of  Bohemia 
aiforded  a  seductive  temptation  to  the  other  here- 
ditary dominions  oi  Austria,  and  all  endeavoured 
to  extort  similar  privileges  by  similar  means.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  spread  from  one  province  to  an- 
other ;  and  as  it  was  chiefly  the  disunion  among 
the  Austrian  princes,  which  had  enabled  the  Pro- 
testants so  successfully  to   improve  their  advan- 
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tages,  these  princes ;  now  hastened  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  £mperor^,and  the  King 
of  Hungary. 

But  the  reconciliation  could  not  be  sincere.  The 
injury  was  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  Rodolph  con- 
tinued to  nourish  at  heart  an  irreconcileable  hatred 
to  Matthias.  With  painiiil  regret  he  brooded  orer 
the  recollection,  that  the  Bohemian  sceptre  was  at 
last  to  descend  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy ;  and 
the  prospect  was  scarcely  more  consoling,  if  Mat- 
thias should  die  without  issue.  Ferdinand,  Arch- 
duke of  Gratz,  whom  he  equally  disliked,  was  in 
that  case  the  next  heir  to  the  crown.  In  order 
to  exclude  the  latter  as  well  as  Matthias  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  he  formed 
the  scheme  of  bequeathing  that  kingdom  to  Fer- 
dinand's brother,  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Bishop  of 
Passau,  who  among  all  his  relatives  had  always  been 
his  favourite.  The  prejudices  of  the  Bohemians  in 
favour  of  the  elective  freedom  of  their  crown,  and 
their  attachment  to  Leopold's  person,  seemed  to 
give  plausibility  to^this  scheme,  in  which  Rodolph 
consulted  rather  his  own  factious  disposition,  and 
the  gratification  of  his  revenge,  than  the  good  of 
his  family.  But  a  military  force  was  necessary  to 
carry  the  project  into  effect,  and  Rodolph  actually 
assembled  an  army  in  the  bishopric  of  Passau. 
The  destination  of  this  force  was  concealed  from 
all ;  but  an  unexpected  inroad  which  it  made  into 
Bohemia,  for  want  of  pay,  and  without  the  £m- 
perora  knowledge,  and  the  outrages  which  it 
committed  in  that  quarter,  stirred  up  the  whole 
kingdom  against  him.  In  vain  he  asserted  his  in- 
nocence to  the  Bohemian  Stat«i ;  they  disbelieved 
Im  protestations :  in  vain  he  attempted  to  restrain 
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the  violence  of  his  soldiery;  diey  disregarded  his 
orders.     In  the  persuasion  that  the  Emperor's  (^ 
ject  was  to  annul  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  the  Pro- 
tectors of  Liberty  armed  the  Protestants  of  Bo* 
hemia,  and  invited  Matthias  into   the  country. 
After  the  dispersion  of  his  troops  at  Passan,  the 
Emperor  remained  heli^ess  at  Prague,  shut  up  like 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  separated  from  all  his 
councillors.     Matthias   in  the  meantime  entered 
Prague  amidst  universal  acclamations,  whera  Ro- 
dolph   was  soon  afterwards  weak  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge him  King  of  Bohemia ;  so  hard  was 
the  fate  of  this  Emperor,  compelled  dtuing  his 
life  to  abdicate  in  fetvonr  of  his  enemy,  the  throne 
of  which  he  had  been  labouring  to  deprive  him 
even  after  his  death.     To  complete  his  humilia* 
tion,  he  was  obliged,  by  a  personal  renunciation,  to 
release  his  subjects  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Lusa- 
tia  from  their  allegiance.    This  last  stroke  wound- 
him  to  the  quick.   Even  those  whom  he  had  most 
reason  to  think  he  had  attached  to  himself,  had 
now  focsaken  him.     When  he  had  signed  the  in« 
stmment,  he  threw  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  and 
gnawed  the  pen  which  had  rendered  him  that 
shameful  service. 

While  Rodolph  thus  lost  his  hereditary  do- 
mini<His  one  after  the  other,  ihe  Imperial  dignity 
was  not  much  better  .maintained  by  him.  Each  of 
the  reMgious  parties  into  which  Germany  was  di- 
vided, continued  its  endeavours  to  advance  its  own 
interests  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  secure  it- 
self against  their  attadcs.  The  weaker  the  hand- 
that  held  the  sceptre,  and  the  more  the  Protestants- 
and  Catholics  felt  themselves  left  to  their  own  dis- 
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dard  •£  e^ty.  Several'  snita  oi^iaating  betvrceii 
parties  of  difl^Brent  religionsy  and  whidi  properiy 
belonge4  therefore  to  the  Imperial  CfaaiBber  were 
BOW  brought  before  the  Aidic  Conncil.  It  waa 
not  surprisii^  if  the  decrees  of  tids  taribana]  bora 
traces  of  their  origin;  if  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
rdigion  and  of  the  Emperor  were  preferred  to 
justice  by  Catholic  judges,  and  the  creaitiures  of 
the  Emperor.  Although  all  the  States  of  Ger^ 
many  seemed  to  hare  an  equal  interest  in  resist- 
ing, at  its  commencement,  so  dangerous  an  abuser 
the  Protestants  alone,  who  were  most  exposed  to 
its  oppression,  and  not  even  all  of  these,  eame  fors> 
ward  as  the  defenders  of  G^man  liberty,  which, 
by  the  institution  of.  so  arbitrary  a  trilmnal,  was 
outraged  in  its  most  sacred  point,  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice.  Germany  in  fact  would  have  bad 
little  cause  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  aboli* 
tion  of  the  right  of  mntual  war,  and  in  the  inati- 
tutionof  the  Imperial  Chamber,  ifiin  arbitrary  tri* 
bunalof  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to  place  itself  side 
by  side  with  the  latter.  The  German  States  wouhl 
indeed  have  imf^oFed  little  since  the  days  of  haiba- 
rism,  if  the  tribunal  in  which  they  sat  as  Judges  along 
with  the  Empecor,  and  for  which  they  had  resign- 
ed their  original  princely  prerogative,  should, 
to  be  a  court  of  necessary  resort.  But  men  s 
timents  at  this  period  displayed  the  strangest  con- 
tradictions. The  name  of  Emperor,  a  neoanant  of 
Roman  despotism,  was  still  associated  with  an  idea 
of  authority,  which,  though  it  formed  a  ridicidoas 
contrast  witii  the  privileges  of  ^e  States,  was  ne- 
vertheless protected  by  jurists,  promoted  by  ^e 
partisans  of  despotism,  and  revered  by  the  igno^ 
rant. 
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To  itliese  general  grievances  was  gradually  add- 
ed a  chain  of  strange  occmrences,  which  increased 
to  the  ntmost  the  distmst  of  the  Protestants  du- 
ring the  Spanish  persecutions  in  the  Netheriands. 
3eyeral  l4otestant  families  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Catholic  imperial  city  of  Aix  laChapelle,  where 
they  settled  and  insensibly  extended  their  adherents. 
Having  succeeded  by  stratagem  in  introducing  some 
members  of  their  sect  into  the  magistracy,  they 
demanded  a  church  and  a  public  ritual ;  and  the 
demand  being  refused,  they  succeeded  in  enforcing 
it,  and  in  usurping  almost  the  entire  goyemment  of 
the  city  by  force.  To  see  so  important  a  city  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants,  was  too  severe  a  blow  for 
the  Emperor  and  the  whole  Catholic  party.  Af- 
ter all  llie  exhortations  and  mders  of  the  Emperor 
for  the  restoration  of  the  former  government  had 
proved  ineffectual,  the  city  was  proscribed  by  a  de- 
oree  of  the  Aulic  Council,  which,  however,  was 
not  carried  into  effect  till  the  following  reign. 

Two  other  attempts  of  the  Protestants  tended  how- 
ever still  farther  to  extend  their  influence  and  their 
power.  The  Elector  Grebhard  of  Cologne,  (bom 
Tmcfasess  of  Waldburg),  conceived  for  the  young 
Countess  Agnes,  of  Mannsfeld,  Canoness  of  Ger« 
resfaeim,  a  passion  which  was  not  unretumed.  As 
the  attention  of  all  Germany  was  directed  to  this 
intercourse,  the  brothers  of  the  Countess,  two  zeap 
Ions  Calvinists,  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  in* 
jury  done  to  the  honour  of  their  house,  which,  as 
long  as  the  elector  remained  a  Catholic  prelate 
could  not  be  repaired  by  marriage.  They  threat- 
ened to  wash  out  this  stain  in  the  blood  of  the  Elector 
and  their  sister,  unless  he  at  once  abandoned  all  con- 
nexion with  the  Countess,  or  agreed  to  vindicate  b^r 
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repnUitimi  at  the  altar.  The  £lect4»r,  indifferent 
to  all  the  coDBeqiieiiceB  of  this  step,  listened  to 
nothing  bat  the  infiatnatimi  of  lore.  Whether  it 
was  that  he  was  previously  inclined  to  the  reform* 
ed  doctrines,  or  that  the  charms  of  his  mbtress  alone 
effected  the  change,  he  renounced  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  led  the  beantifal  Agnes  to  the  altar. 

This  convendon  was  of  the  most  materiai  im- 
portance. By  the  letter  of  the  Eodesiastacal  Re« 
servation,  the  Electm',  hy  his  apostasy,  had  for- 
feited all  right  to  his  electorate;  and  if,  in  any 
ease*  it  was  important  for  the  catholics  to  put  that 
clause  in  execution,  that  ai  the  Elector  was  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  abandonment  of  so  high  a 
dignity  was  a  serere  sacrifice,  and  peculiarly  so  in 
the  case  of  an  affectionate  husband,  who  had  wisli^ 
ed  to  enhance  the  yalue  of  his  heart  and  hand  fay- 
the  gift  of  a  principality.  The  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
servation was  also  a  disputed  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Augsburg;  and  all  the  Grerman  protestants 
were  aware  of  the  extreme  importance  of  wresting 
this  fourth  electorate  from  the  Cotfat^cs.  The  ex- 
ample had  already  been  set  in  several  of  the  ecde- 
uastical  benefices  of  Lower  Grermany,  and  att^Eid* 
ed  with  success.  Several  canons  of  Cologne  were 
already  protestant,  and  in  the  Elector^s  interest, 
while,  in  the  city  itself,  he  could  depoid  upon  the 
suf^ort  of  a  strong  protestant  party.  >A11  ^these 
considerationB,  strengthened  by  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends  and  relations,  and  the  promises^  of  seve- 
ral German  courts,  determined  the  Elector  to 
maintain  his  authority,  while  he  abandoned  his  re- 
ligion. 

But  it  was  soon  appar^it  that  he  had  engaged 
in  a  contest  which  he  could  not  bring  to  a  favour- 
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able  oondusioii.  The  establl^ment  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  within  the  territories,  of  Cologne, 
had  already  experienced  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tkm  from  the  Canons  and  Catholic  estates  of  that 
province.  The  inteHerence  of  the  Emperor,  and 
an  anathema  from  Rome,  which  denounced  him  as 
an  apostate,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  armed  his  own  subjects 
and  chapter  against  him.  The  Elector  assembled 
a  militaury  force;  the  chapter  followed  his  ex- 
ample ;  and  to  secnre  the  assistance  of  a  powerful 
arm,  proceeded  instantly  to  a  new  election,  in  fa- 
vour o£  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  a  prince  of  Bavaria. 

A  civil  w«r  now  commenced,  which,  from  the 
strong  interest  which  both  religious  parties  in  Ger- 
many had  in  its  issue,  was  likely  to  end  in  a  ge- 
neral breach  of  the  religious  peace.  The  Protes- 
tants were  particularly  indignant,  that  the  Pope 
should  have  presumed,  by  ^s  i^ostolic  power,  to 
deprive  a  prince  of  the  empire  of  his  dignities. 
Even  in  the  golden  days  of  Papal  supremacy,  this 
privilege  had  been  contested ;  how  much  more  was 
it  likely  to  be  questioned  at  a  period  when  his 
authority  was  entirely  disowned  by  one  party, 
while  even  with  the  other  it  rested  on  so  tottering 
a  foundation.  All  the  Protestant  princes  express- 
ly pTbtested  against  this  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  ;  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  then  King  of 
Navarre,  lefi  no  means  of  negotiation  untried  to 
urge  the  German  Princes  to  the  strenuous  assertion 
of  their  rights.  The  liberties  of  Germany  depend- 
ed upon  the  issue  of  the  case.  Four  Protestant  a^ 
gainst  three  Catholic  voices  in  the  Electoral  College 
mnat  at  once  have  given  the  preponderance  to  ^e 
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Protestant  party,  and  for  ever  excluded  the  Hooie 
of  Austria  from  the  Imperial  throne. 

But   the  Elector  Gebhard  had  embraced  the 
Calvinist,  not  the  Lutheran  religion;  and  this 
circumstance  alone   was  the   cause  of  his   ruin. 
The  animosity  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
churches,  would  not  permit  the  Lutheran  States 
to  regard  the  Elector  as  of  their  party,  and  as  such 
to  lend  him  their  effectual  support.     All  of  them 
indeed  had  encouraged,  and  promised  him  assist- 
ance ;  but  only  one  junior  prince  of  the  house 
of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  the  Palatine  John  Casimir,  & 
zealous  Cal  vinist,  fulfilled  his  promise.  Disregarding 
the  imperial  prohibition,  he  hastened  with  his  little 
army  into  the  territories  of  Cologne ;  but  without 
being  able  to  eflect  any  thing  of  moment ;  the  Elec- 
tor, destitute  even  of  the  most  necessary  supplies, 
being  unable  to  afford  him  any  assistance.     The 
newly  chosen  Elector,  on  the  contrary,  made  only 
the  more  rapid  progress,'  being  effectually  supported 
by  his  Bavarian  relations,  and  the  Spanish  troops 
from  the  Netherlands.     The  •  troops  of  Gebhani, 
left  by  their  master  without  pay,  abandoned  one 
place  after   another  to  the  enemy;   others  were 
compelled  to  surrender.      GeUiard  held  out  for 
some  time  longer  in  his  Westphalian  territorieSy 
till  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
strength.     After  several  vain  attempts  in  Holland 
and  England  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  his  dig- 
nity, he  retired  into  the  Chapter  of  Strasburg,  and 
died  dean  of  that  cathedral ;  the  first  sacrifice  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  or  rather  to  the  want 
of  unity  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 

To  this  dispute  in  Cologne  was  soon  added  an- 
other in  Sti-asburg.     Several  Protestant  Canons  of 
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CdogDBf  who  liad  been  included  in  the  anatheniA 
along  with  the  Elector  had  taken  refuge  within 
the  biahoprick,  where  thejr  likewise  held  prebends. 
As  the  OEtthoUc  canons  of  Strasburg  hesitated  to 
admit  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  prebends  on 
aocoimt  of  that  proscriptimi,  they  took  yiolent 
possession  of  their  benefices,  and  the  support  of  a 
powerfol  Protestant  party  among  the  citizens  soon 
gaTe  them  the  preponderance  in  the  chapter.  The 
Catholic  canons  then  retired  to  Alsace-SaTeme, 
where,  under  the  protectimi  of  the  Bishop,  they  es» 
tablished  their  Chapter  as  the  only  regular  oourt^ 
and  denounced  Uiat  which  held  its  seat  in  Stras- 
burg as  spurious.  The  latter,  in  the  meantime, 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  several  Protes* 
taut  adherents  of  high  rank,  ventured  upon  the 
death  of  the  Bishc^,  to  postulate  a  new  Protes- 
tant Bishop  in  the  person  of  John  George  of  Bran- 
denburg. The  catholic  canons,  far  from  confirm- 
ing this  choice,  nominated  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  a 
Prince  of  Lorraine,  to  that  dignity,  who  immediate- 
ly announced  his  elevation  by  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  against  the  territories  of  Strasburg. 

That  city  now  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  its 
Protestant  Chapter  and  the  Prince  of  Braiiden- 
buig ;  the  o^er  party,  with  the  assistance^of  the 
troops  of  Lorraine,  endeavoured  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  property  of  the  church.  A  tedi* 
ous  war  was  the  consequence,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tha  spirit  of  the  times,  was  attended 
with  barbarous  devastation.  In  vain  the  Empe- 
ror interposed  his  supreme  authority  to  terminate 
the  dispute ;  the  ecdesiastical  property  remained 
for  a  long  time  divided  between  both  parties,  till 
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at  last  the  Protestant  Prince,  for  a  moderate  .pe- 
cuniary equivalent,  withdrew  his  olakn»  aad  here 
also  the  Catholic  party  prevailed. 

An  occurrence,  which  soon  after  the  adjnstmaat 
of  this  dispute  took  place  in  Donanwerth,  a  iiiee 
city  of  Suabia,  affected  still  more  stroi^y  tbe  in- 
terests of  Protestant  Germany.  In  this  once  Ca- 
tholic city,  the  Protestants,  undar  the  re%na  of 
Ferdinand  and  his  son,  had  by  their  usutd  meaas 
acquired  so  complete  a  superiority,  that  the  Catho- 
lics were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a 
churdi  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  cross,  where 
they  were  under  tike  necessity  of  concealing  the 
greater  part  of  their  religious  rites  from  the  jealousy 
of  the  Ih^testants.  ^At  length,  a  fanatical  Abbot  of 
this  monastery  ventured  to  set  the  popular  opinion 
at  defiaace,  and  to  organize  a  public  prooeasiony 
preceded  by  the  Cross  and  banner  flying ;  but  ha 
was  soon  compelled  to  desist  from  the  attettipt. 
When,  a  year  afterwards,  encoun^ed  by  a  favour- 
able Imperial  proclamation,  he  attempted  to  renew 
this  procession,  the  citizens  proceeded  to  open  vio- 
lence. The  fanatical  populace  shut  the  gates 
agmnst  the  monks  on  their  return,  trampled  their 
colours  under  foot,  and  pursued  them  to  the  mo- 
nastery with  cries  and  reproaches.  An  Imperial 
citation  was  the  consequence  of  this  act  of  violence  ; 
and  as  the  exasperated  populace  even  threaten- 
jed  to  assault  the  Imperial  commissaries,  and  all 
attempts  at  an  amicable  adjustment  were  frustra- 
ted by  the  fanaticism  of  the  citizens,  the  city  waa 
at  last  formally  placed  under  the  Ban,  the  execu* 
tion  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Maximilian  Duke 
iftf  Bavaria.  The  citizais,  formerly  so  insolenty  were 
seized  with  terror  at  the  approach  of  the.BaTwian 
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tawff  and  laid  down  thehr  anna  witlioat  q>posi- 
tion.  The  total  aboliticm  of  the  PVoteatant  reli- 
giflii  within  their  walls  was  the  punishment  of 
their  rebelU<m ;  the  eity  was  deprived  of  its  pri* 
Tileges ;  and  from  a  free  city  of  Snabia,  was  con- 
verted into  a  munidipal  town  of  Bavaria. 

Thete  were  two  circimistaiioes  connected  with 
this  aaaitter,  whidi  arast  have  strongly  excited  the 
atlentiora  of  the  Protestants,  even  if  the  interests  of 
their  re%ion  bad  operated  lass  poweifnlly  on  their 
ssiads  than  it  reafiy  did.  The  sentence  of  pro* 
scr^rfioii  had  been  pr<mo«nced  by  the  Anlic  Gena* 
oil,  aa  aibitrary  and  entirely  Protestant  tribunal, 
whoee  jisis^ction  had  been  always  contested ;  and 
its  exe<mtion  had  been  intmafeed  to  the  Dnke  of 
Bavan«,  the  head  of  another  circle.  These  un- 
ocmatitfitMnal  stape  seemed  to  be  the  heralds  of 
violent  wtsmvaeB  on  l^e  part  of  the  Catholics,  the 
probable  result  of  secret  conferences  and  danger- 
ous colnbinatiocis,  and  w\A6ti  might  readily  termin- 
ate in  the  total  si^ppreasion  of  their  rel^ious  li- 
berty. 

In  circumstances  where  strei^;th  prevails  oret 
r^ht,  and  security  depends  upon  power  alone,  the 
weakest  party  is  naturally  the  most  anxious  about 
its  defence.  If  the  Catholics  meditated  an  at- 
tempt npon  the  Protestants  in  Grennany,  the  pro- 
bability was,  that  the  blow  would  faR  on  the  south 
iBther  than  the  ninth,  because,  in  the  latter  quar- 
ter, the  Protestants  were  connected  together  by  a 
longunbrokentraet  of  oountry,  and  mtghteasily  unite 
for  their  mut^ml  support,  whUe  those  in  the  south, 
detached  from  each  other,  and  surrounded  en  all 
sides  by  Catholic-States,  ware  exposed  to  every  ^- 
mad.    lf>  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Catb' 
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availed  thcmselTes  of  the  dmnone  ef  the  Prote8<- 
tantB,  sod  levelled  their  attack  against  one  of 
the  leligiooB  partieis  the  Calvimsts,  as  the  weaker, 
and  as  being  exdnded  from  the  religions  treaty^, 
wero  apparently  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  must 
necessarily  have  fidlen  on  the  first  atCadc 

Both  these  drcomstances  took  place  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Elector  Falatiney  idnch  possessed 
a  yery  dangeroos  neighbour  in  the  Dnke  of  Bava- 
ria, and  whichy  by  reason  of  their  defection  to  Cal- 
▼iniamy  received  no  protection  from  the  religioiia 
peace,  and  could  expect  little  assistance  horn  the 
Latheran  States.  No  conntry  in  Giennany  has 
experienced  so  raaay  revelations  in  religioa  withm 
a  short  period  as  the  Pdatinate.  In  the  short 
space  of  sixty  yean,  this  conntry,  an  nnfcMtonate  * 
instniment  in  the  hands  of  its  ralers,^  had  twice 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Lather,  and  twice  ex- 
chimged  them  to  Calvmism.  The  Elector  Fre- 
derick the  III.  first  abandoned  the  confession 
of  Angsbnrg,  which  his  eldest  son  and  succes- 
sor Lewis  immediately  reestablished.  The  Cal- 
vinists  throughout  the  whole  country  were  de- 
prired  of  their  churches,  their  preachers  and  even 
their  teachers  banished  beyond  the  frontiers ;  v^iile 
the  Prince,  in  his  Lutheran  zeal,  persecuted  them 
eren  in  his  will,  by  appointing  none  but  strict  and 
orthodox  Lutherans  as  the  guardians  of  his  minor 
son.  But  this  illegal  testament  was  disregarded 
by  hb  brother  the  Count  Palatine,  John  Casimlr, 
who,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  golden 
bull,  assumed  the  guardianship  aAd  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  state.  Calvinist  instructors 
Wfite  appointed  to  the  Elector  Frederick  IV.  then 
only  nine  years  of  age,  who  were  orderedi  if  ne? 
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Mmry,  to  use  peiwnni  chafitiwment  in  eradicating 
the  kepesies  of  Lather  from  the  mind  of  thek  pu- 
piL  If  8iichr  was  the  treatment  of  the  Royereign, 
tlMit  of  the  snhjeets  may  he  eamly  imagined. 

It  was  under  this  Frederick,  that  the  Palatine 
court  made  snch  efibrts  to  imite  the  Protestant 
States  of  Germany  in  joint  measures  against  the 
House  of  Austria,  and,  if  possible,  to  form  them 
Bito  a  general  confederacy.  Besides  that  the 
Palatine  had  always  been  guided  by  French  coun- 
sels, of  whidi  aversion  to  l^e  House  of  Austria 
was  1^  mling  principle,  regard  for  his  own  se- 
evrity  induced  him  to  secure  in  time  the  doubtful 
assistafnee  of  the  Luth^ans  against  a  near  and 
s>fen»fa€teiing  enemy.  Great  difficnlties,  hoW'> 
e«rer,  lay  in  the  way  of  this  union,  because  the 
dislike  of  the  LuthenuiB  towards  the  reformed 
party  was  scarcely  less  than  dieir  common  arer- 
sion  to  tlie  Catholics.  An  attempt  was  first  made 
to  nnste  the  two  religions,  in  order  to  form  the 
grosmdwork  of  a  poM^aeal  union  ;  but  all  these  at- 
tempts failed,  and  generally  ended  in  confirming 
both  seeks  more  strongly  in  their  respective  o- 
pinions.  Nothing  l^en  remained  but  to  increase 
tile  fear  and  the  dieftrust  of  the  Lutherans,  and  thus 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  this  alliance. 
The  power  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger,  were  exaggerated ;  accidental  events 
were  ascribed  to  deliberate  plans,  innocent  actions 
misrepresented  by  invidious  constructions,  and 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Catholics  represented  as 
the  resuk  of  a  concerted  and  systematic  plan,  of 
^ich,  in  all  probability,  they  entertained  no  idea. 
The  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  which  the  Protestarf^' 
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had  hoped  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  refigiom 
peace,  had  separated  without  coming  to  any  do* 
cision,  and  to  their  former  gnerances  waa  now  add- 
ed the  late  oppression  of  Donanwerth*     The  h»g 
sought  for  alliance  now  unexpectedly  took  place. 
A  meeting  took  place  at  Anhausen  in  Franconia» 
at  which   were  present   the   Elector   Frederick 
IV.  from  the  Palatinate,  the  Palatine  of  Nmi- 
burg,  two  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  and  the  Duke  John  Frederick  of 
Wirtemburg,  Lutherans  as  well  aa  Calvinists,  and 
this  assembly  entered  into  a  dose  confederacy  for 
themselves  and  their  heirs,  under  the  title  CKf  the 
Evangelic  Union.     The  purport  of  this  umon  wa% 
that  the  united  princes,  in  matters  relating  to  religioa 
and  their  civil  rights,  should  lend  each  other  mutual 
advice  and  assistance  as  one  man ;  that  in  case  any 
member  of  the  alliance  should  be  attacked,  he 
should  be  supported  by  the  rest  with  aa  armed 
force;  that,  if  necessary,  the  territories,  towna^ 
and  castles  of  the  united  States  should  be  opened 
to  his  troops }  and  that,  whatever  conquests  were 
made,  should  be  divided  among  the  confederates, 
in  proportion  to  the  contingent  furnished  by  each* 
The  direction  of  the  whole  confederacy  in  time 
of  peace,  was  conferred  upon  the  Elector  Palar 
tine,  but  with  a  limited  power.     Subsidies  were 
demanded,  and  a  fund  established  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessary expenditure;    differences  of  religion  be- 
twixt the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  were  to 
have  no  effect  on  this  alliance,  which  was  to  sub- 
sist for  ten  years  ;  every  member  of  the  union  en- 
gaged at  the  same  time  to  procure  the  assistance 
otf  new  confederates.    The  Electorate  of  Branden- 
burg fevoured  the  alliance,  that  of  Saxony  rejoded 
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il»  Heaae  had  no  fraadom  of  choice,  the  Dukes 
of  Bmiiawick  and  Lnneburg  also  hesitated.  Bat 
the  three  cities  of  the  Empire,  Strasbnrg,  Nor- 
embei^yand  Ulm,  were  no  unimportant  acquisition 
to  an  alliance  which  stood  in  need  of  their  pe- 
coniary  assistance,  and  to  which  their  example 
might  be  the  means  of  procuring  the  accession  of 
others. 

The  confederate  States,  dispirited  and  unimport- 
ant when  alone,  adopted  a  bolder  language  after  the 
formation  of  this  dliance.  By  means  of  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  they  laid  their  common  grie- 
vances and  d<»nands  before  the  Emperor ;  among 
which  the  restoration  of  jthe  privileges  of  Donan- 
werth,  the  abolition  of  the  Imperial  Court  proce- 
dure, the  refmmation  of  the  Emperor  s  own  ad- 
ministration and  tbat  of  his  counsellors,  held  the 
principal  place.  For  these  remonstrances  they 
had  chosen  the  very  time  when  ^e  Emperor  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  troubles  which  had 
agitated  his  hereditary  dominions,  when  he  had 
loet  Hungary  and  Austria  to  Matthias,  and  had 
barely  preserved  his  Bohemian  throne  by  the  con- 
cession of  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  and  when  he  was 
threatened  with  the  prospect  of  a  new  war,  with 
regard  to  the  succession  of  Juliers.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  this  tardy  Prii^  was  more  irresolute 
than  ever  in  his  decision,  and  that  the  confederates 
took  up  arms  sooner  than  the  Emperor  had  fore- 


The  Catholics  regarded  this  ccmfedeiscy  with 
suspicious  eyes ;  the  Umon  viewed  with  equal  dis- 
trust the  CatlM^ics  and  the  Emperor;  the  Empe- 
ror was  equally  jealous  of  both ;  and  thus,  on  all 
mdiotf  apprehmsion  and  animosity  had  reached 
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iieiglit.  And,  as  if  io  complete  the  whole,  «i 
this  critical  conjimcture,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
John  William  of  Jaliers,  a  doubtful  and  diluted 
SQCcessioa  arose  in  the  territories  of  Julien  sad 
Cleves. 

Ei^t  competitoiiB  laid  claim  to  the  sucoesaiem 
of  these  countries,  the  isdivisibility  of  which  waai 
guaranteed  by  solemn  treaties ;  and  the  Emp^w^ 
who  seemed  inclined  to  take  possessicm  of  t^e  va- 
cant lauds  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  might  be  €oa-» 
flidered  as  ^e  ninth.     Four  of  these,  the  Ekotor 
rf  Brandenburg,  the  Palatine  of  Neubui^,  ^e  Pa- 
latine  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  the  Margrave  of  Biv- 
gftu,  an  Austrian  Prince,  clauned  them  as  a  fe- 
male fief  in  name  of  four  Princesses,  sisters  of  ^tm 
late  Duke.     Two  others,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
.of  the  Kne  of  Albert,  and  the  Duke  of  Sesony,  <rf 
the^  line  of  Ernest,  laid  claim  to  it  under  a  pdov 
right  of  reversion  in  their  favour,  granted  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  IIL,  and  conlirmed  to  bodi 
Saxon    houses   by  Maximilian  I.     The  piBtea- 
sions  of  some  of  these  foreign  PriiKces  were  little 
iwgaided.      The   nearest   right  was   perhaps   on 
the  side  of  Bnuidenburg  and  Neubuirg ;  and  cir- 
cumstances appeared  at  t&e   time  to   be   equally 
fiivourable  to  both.     Both  cowte,  as  soon  as  «|^ 
accession  opened,  proceeded  to  take  possesskm ; 
Bmndenbuig  began,  and  Neuburg  followed  ike 
example.     Both  began  their  dispute  with  the  peo, 
and  would  probably  have  ended  it  with  the  sw^: 
but  the  mterference  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  pro- 
ceeding to  bring  the  suit  imder  his  own  dedsioa, 
«»d  to  sequestrate  the  disputed  comitries  duamg 
ito  dependence,  soon  brought  Ae  contendiag  ««! 
tws  to  an  agreement,  in  oider  to  aveit  the  own- 
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mon  danger.  They  agreed  to  gorem  the  Dntchy 
III  common.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor  or- 
dered the  States  not  to  do  homage  to  their  new 
masters ;  it  was  in  rain  that  he  sent  his  own  rela« 
tion,  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Bishdp  of  Pftssau 
and  Strasbiirg,  into  the  territory  of  JuHers,  to 
strengthen  the  Imperial  party  by  his  presence. 
The  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  JnHers, 
had  submitted  to  the  Protestant  princes,  and  the 
Imperialists  were  besieged  in  that  capital. 

The  dispute  about  the  succession  of  Juliers  was 
important  to  the  whole  German  empke^  and  also 
excited  the  attention  of  several  European  States. 
The  point  was  not  merely,  who  was  or  was  not 
to  possess  the  Dntcfay  of  Juliers.  The  real  ques* 
tion  was,  which  of  the  two  religious  parties  in 
G^many,  t^e  Catholic  or  the  Protestant,  was  to 
be  strengthened  by  so  important  an  accession ;— •for 
which  reiigion  this  territory  was  to  be  lost  or  won 
The  question  was,  whether  Austria  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  persevere  in  her  usurpations,  and  to  gra- 
tily  her  lust  of  dominion  by  another  violent  acqui'- 
sition  ;  or  whether  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and 
die  equality  of  its  power,  were  to  be  maintained 
against  her  encroachments.  The  successi<m  of 
Juliers,  therefore,  was  an  event  which  interested 
all  diose  who  were  favourable  to  freedom,  and 
hosdle  to  Austria.  The  Evangelical  Union,  Hoi- 
hmdy  England,  and  particularly  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  took  part  in  this  discussion. 

This  monarch,  who  had  spent  the  better  part  of 
his  life  in  opposition  to  die  House  of  Austria  and 
Spain,  and  by  perseverance  and  heroism  alone  had 
sormoonted  the  obstacles  by  which  this  house  had 
eadeavoiired  to  obstruct  his  way  to  the  throne  of 
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FiBBcea  bad  been  no  inictiv^e  or  uonitereBted  spec* 
totor  of  tbe  troubles  in  Germany.  This  contest  oi 
the  State  with  tbe  Emperor  was  the  meaas  of 
giving  and  securing  to  France  the  benefit  of  peace. 
The  Protestants  and  the  Turks  were  the  two  whole- 
some counterpoises  which  lowered  the  ascendency 
of  the  Austrian  power  in  the  East  and  West ;  hmt 
this  power  would  rise  at  once  in  all  its  terrors  if 
the  pressure  was  remoyjed.  Henry  the  Fourth  had, 
for  half  a  lifetime,  witnessed  the  uninterrupted 
apeotade  of  Austrian  ambition^  and  Austrian  thirst 
for  dominioo,  which  uMther  adversity  nor  p<Hrert|r 
of  spirit,  which  generally  moderate  ill  koman  paa» 
sions,  could  extinguish  in  a  bosom  in  which  flowed 
a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  Th» 
ambition  of  Austria  had  destroyed  for  a  cmitury 
iJie  peace  of  Europe,  and  introduced  the  most 
violent  revolutions  in  the  centre  of  its  iisurest  and 
most  important  States.  It  had  deprived  the  fields 
of  husbandmen,  the  workshops  of  aitisans ;  to  fill 
the  country  with  enormous  armies,  to  cover  the  com- 
mercial sea  with  hostile  troops.  It  had  imposed 
upon  the  Princes  of  Europe  the  necessity  of 
fettering  the  industry  of  their  subjects  by  ex- 
cessive imposts;  and  of  wasting  in  the  nece»- 
sary  defence  of  the  country  itself,  the  sesottrces 
which  should  have  contributed  to  the  happiness  of 
its  inhabitants.  There  was  no  prospect  of  peace 
for  Europe,  of  prosperity  for  its  States,  cf  per* 
manence  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  so  lon^ 
as  this  dangerous  race  was  permitted  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  world  at  its  pleasure. 

Such  considerations  clouded  the  mind  of  Henry 
at  the  close  of  his  glorious  career.  What  diffi- 
culties had  it  cost  him  to  reduce  to  ord^r  tbe 
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troubled  ehftoa,  iata  wbicb  ¥tmce  had  been  plung- 
ed by  the  tumult  of  civil  war  fennented  and  anp- 
ported  by  this  Austria !  Every  great  mind  seeks 
to  labour  for  eternity;  and  what  security  bad 
Henry  for  the  endurance  of  that  prosperity  which 
be  bad  procured  for  France,  while  Austria  and 
Spain  remained  united ;  and  while  these  powei% 
though  now  pirostrate  and  exhausted,  reqnirod  only 
a  favourable  accident  to  unite  in  one  body,  and  to 
revive  as  formidable  as  ever  ?  If  be  was  to  be- 
^peatb  a  firmly  founded  thnme  to  his  snceoMOW, 
and  a  durable  prosperity  to  his  subjects,  this  danr 
gerous  power  must  be  at  once  disarmed.  From 
this  sompce  was  derived  that  irreconcileable  enmity 
which  Henry  had  sworn  to  thq  House  of  Austria ; 
a  hatred  unextinguishable,. ardent,  and  well-found- 
ed as  that  of  Hannibal  against  the  Ramans,  but 
ennobled  by  a  purer  origin.  - 

The  other  European  powers  had  the  same  ift- 
dncem^its  to  action  as  Henry,  but  all  of  them  had 
not  that  enlightened  policy,  and  that  dionterested 
courage  wbidi  would  have  led  them  to  obey  the 
impnlse*  All  men  are  captivated  by  immediate 
advantages ;  great  minds  alone  are  excited  by  the 
prospect  of  distant  good.  When  policy  calculates 
npcm  the  prudence  of  others,  or  trusts  to  its  own 
unsupported  strength,  its  plans  are  cbimmcal,  and 
it  ruDs  the  risk  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  the 
world ;  but  it  may  assuredly  calculate  upon  suc^ 
cess,  when  it  can  enlist  even  barbarism,  avarice, 
and  supefBtition  on  its  side,  and  render  the  in- 
terests and  the  passions  of  mankind  the  execu« 
tors  oi  its  i^ans. 

In  the  first  point  of  view,  Henry's  well  known 
project  e£  expelling  the  House  of  Austria  from  its 
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fronld  roll  nlent  and  fofgatten,  as  mt  fet,  bdiind 
the  shelter  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Frencli  had  formerly  been  celebcated  for 
ihear  activity,  bat  upon  thk  OGcaaion  ^ey  were 
oatstripped  by  the   Grermans*     An  sroty  of  the 
confe^rates  entered  Alsace  before  Henry  made 
bis  appearance  there,  and  an  Anstrian  army,  which 
the  Bishop  of  Strasbnrp  and  Ptosan  had  assenblad 
in  that  quarter  for  an  expedition  against  JuHera, 
was  dispersed.     Henry  IV.  had  formed  his  plan 
as  a  statesman  and  a  king,  but  he  had  kitmat* 
ed  its  execution  to  plunderers.     According  to  his 
views,  no  Catholic  state  would  hftTe  had  caoae  to 
think  lliis  preparation  ttkned  against  itself,  or  to 
identify  the  quarrel  of  Austria  with  its  own.     Re- 
ligion was  to  remain  entirely  unmingled  with  die 
matter.     But  could  ^e  Gkrman  l^nnces  •  forget 
their  own  purposes  in  furthering  the  plans  of  Henry  ? 
Actuated  as  they  were  by  the  desire  of  sffigtim* 
disemmt  and  religions  hatred,  was  it  to  be  snppos* 
ed  that  they  would  not  gratify,  as  mneh  as  possi- 
ble,  their  ruling  passion?  They  stooped  like  ▼«!• 
tores  upon  the  territories  of  ^t»   EcclesiaatMail 
princes,  and  always  contrived  to   establiihj  tlM^ir 
quarters  in  those  rich  countries,  though  ever  so  for 
out  of  their  way.     They  levied  contribu^ona  as  in 
an  enemy's  country,  seized  upon  the  revenues,  and 
exacted,  by  violence,  what  they  could  not  volunta- 
rily obtain.     Not  to  leave  the  Catholics  in  doubt 
as  to  the  true  objects  of  their  expedition,  they  an- 
nounced, openly  and  intelligibly  enough,  the  fote 
that  awaited  the  property  of  the   Churdi.     So 
little   had   Henry  IV.  and  the  German  Princes 
understood  each  other  in  their  plan  of  operations, 
80  much  had  the  excellent  King  been  midtakeii  in 
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the  ioi^niiiieiits  he-  ^apleyed.  It  is  an  obserra- 
tion  confirmed  by  all  experience,  that,  when  policy 
dictates  an  act  of  violence,  its  execution  ought 
never  to  be  committed  to  the  violent ;  and  that 
the  violation  of  good  order  ought  to  be  intrusted 
to  theee  alone  by  whom  it  is  held  sacred* 

The  conduct  of  the  Union,  which  was  con- 
demned even  by  several  of  the  Evangelical  States, 
and  the  dread  of  still  worse  treatment,  aroused 
the  Catholics  to  something  more  than  mere  inac* 
tive  indignation.  The  Emperor's  authority  had 
sank  too  low  to  afford  them  any  protection  against 
SKch  an  ei^emy.  It  was  their  Union  that  render* 
ed  the  confederates  at  once  so  formidable  and  so 
insolent ;  and  this  Union  must  now  be  opposed  by 
apother. 

The  Bishop  pf  Wurtdiurg  formed  the  plan  of 
the  Catholic  Union,  which  was  distinguished  from 
the  Evangelical  by  the  title  of  the  League.     The 
objects  agreed  upon  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Union.  Bishops 
formed  its  principal  members,  and  at  its  head  was 
placed  Maximilian  Duke  of  Bavaria,  but  as  being  the 
only  important  secular  member  of  the  confederacy) 
he  was  intrusted  with  far  more  extensive  powers 
than  the  Protestants  had  committed  to  their  chief. 
Thus  the  whole  military  strength  of  the  League 
being  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  alone,  its 
operations  aaxuired  an  energy  and  rapidity  which 
were  unattainable  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants, 
while  its  supplies  were  obtained  with  much  great- 
er ease  from  the  rich  prelates  than  tUose  of  the 
Protestants  could  be  from  the  poorer  Evangelical 
States.     Without  offering  to  the  Emperor,  as  the 
Sovereign  of  a  Catholic  State,  any  share  in  their 
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confederacy,  without  eyen  Gommunicating  its  ezist- 
ence  to  him  as  Emperor;  the  League  arose  at 
once  formidable  and  overwhelming ;  with  stinength 
sufficient  to  crush  the  Protestant  Union,  and  to 
subsist  during  three  Imperial  administrations.  It 
contended,  indeed,  for  Austria,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
directed  against  the  Protestant  princes ;  but  Aus- 
tria herself  had  reason  to  tremble  before  it. 

The  arms  of  the  Union  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  at  once  successful  in  Juliers  and  Alsace  s 
Juliers  was  closely  blockaded,  and  the  whole  Bi- 
shopric of  Strasburg  was  in  their  hands.  But  here 
dieir  career  of  triumph  closed.  No  French  army 
appeared  upon  the  Rhine ;  for  he  who  was  destined 
to  be  its  leader,  he  who  was  the  animating  soul  of 
the  whole  confederacy,  Henry  IV.  was  no  more  I 
Their  supplies  were  on  the  wane :  the  States  re- 
used to  grant  new  subsidies ;  and  the  confederate 
free  cities  were  offended,  that  their  money  ehould 
be  so  liberally  called  for — but  nerer  their  advice. 
They  were  particularly  displeased,  that  they  should 
be  subjected  to  expense  in  regard  to  the  expedi- 
tion against  Juliers,  which  had  been  expressly  ex- 
eluded  from  the  affairs  of  the  Union ;  that  the 
United  Princes  appropriated  to  themselves  large 
pensions  out  of  the  common  treasure  ;  and,  above 
all,  that  they  refused  to  exhibit  to  them  any  ac- 
count of  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 

The  Union  was  thus  verging  to  its  fall,  at  the 
moment  when  the  League  started  to  oppose  it  in 
the  vigour  of  its  strength.  The  confederates,  dis- 
abled by  want  of  supplies,  were  unable  any  longer 
to  keep  the  field :  Yet  they  felt  the  danger  of  lay- 
ing down  their  weapons  in  the  sight  of  an  armed 
enemy.     To  secure  themselves  at  least  on  one 
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Bide,  they  bastened  to  conclude  a  peace  with  their 
old  enemy,  the  Ardiduke  Leopold;  and  bodi 
partiee  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troope  from  Al- 
sace, to  liberate  their  prisoners,  and  to  bury  the 
past  in  obtivion.  Thm  ended  in  nothing  all  these 
promisnig  preparations. 

The  same  imperious  tone  which  the  Union,  in 
the  oonftdence  of  its  strength,  had  held  towards  the 
Catholics  of  Grermany,  was  now  retorted  by  the 
League  upon  themselyes  and  their  troops.  Their 
own  example  was  imitated;  they  were  branded 
with  the  harshest  epithets,  and  they  deserved  them. 
The  chapters  of  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Strasburg^ 
Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  several  others  whidk 
had  eitperienced  dmr  laivi^es,  were  to  be  iDdemni- 
fied ;  the  free  passage  by  land  and  by  water  re- 
stored (for  the  Protestants  had  even  seioed  on  the 
navigatfon  of  the  Rhine),  and  every  thing  replaced 
on  its  former  foothig.  But  first  of  all,  the  Union 
was  called  on  for  an  express  and  unqualified  de« 
daratioB  as  to  its  intemaons.  It  was  now  its  turn 
to  yield  to  superior  stfength.  The  confederates 
had  not  calculated  on  so  formidable  an  opponent ; 
but  they  themselves  had  taught  the  Catholics  the 
secret  of  their  strength ;  and  humbKng  as  k  was 
to  their  pride  to  sue  finr  peace,  liiey  might  now 
think  themselves  fortunate  in  obtaining  it.  The 
one  party  promised  restitution,  the  other  indemni- 
ty for  the  past ;  all  laid  down  their  arms ;  the 
tempest  of  war  once  more  rolled  by,  and  a  tem- 
porary stillness  succeeded.  The  insurrection  of 
Bohemia  then  hreke  out,  which  deprived  the  Em- 
peror of  the  last  of  his  hereditary  dominiooB,  but 
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in  thk  d]S[mte  neither  the  Unidn  nor  thm  Lmffte 
took  any  share. 

At  length  the  Emperor  died  in  1612,  as  IHde 
regretted  in  hie  grave,  as  he  had  heen  respeeted 
on  the  throne.  Long  afterwards,  when  the  ODiaery 
of  succeeding  reigns  had  almost  effiioed  the  recol- 
lecticm  of  the  misfortunes  of  his,  a  sOTt  of  lustre 
was  shed  over  his  memory,  and  so  dark  a  gloom 
had  descended  oyer  Germany,  that  the  country 
would  hare  again  gladly  witnessed  an  administration 
such  as  his. 

Rodolph  never  could  he  prevailed  upon  to  choose 
a  successor  in  the  empire,  and  all  awuted  with 
anxiety  the  approaching  vacancy  of  the  throne; 
but,  contrary  to  all   expectation,  Matthias  took 
speedy  and  peaceable  possession  of  it.     The  Ca- 
tholics gave  him  their  support,  because  they  had 
fmmed  great  expectations  from  his  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity ;  the  Protestants,  because  they  had  equal  ex- 
pectations from  his  weakness.    It  is  not  difficult  to 
Reconcile  these  contradictions ;  the  &ae  judged  of  him 
by  what  he  had  been,  the  other  by  what  he  was.    - 
The  moment  of  a  new  accession  is  alwajrs  a  day 
of  hope,  and,  in  elective  monarchies,  a  King  s  fint 
diet  is  commonly  his  hardest  trial.      Every  old 
grievance  is  brought  forward,  and  new  <mes  are 
sought  out,  that  ihey  may  be  included  in  the  ex- 
pected reform  ;  a  new  creation  is  expected  to  arise 
with  the  new  monarch.     The  important  servioes- 
which  their  confederates  in  Austria  had  rendered 
to  Matthias  in  his  insurrection,  were  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  Protestimt  free  cities,  ^  and  the 
price  which  their  brethren  had  exacted  for  their 
services,  they  seemed  to  adopt  as  a  model  for  their 
own  imitati(m. 
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It  im  liy  AiB  firroiir  of  Ae  Protesttait  StalM  in 
AvBEtria  and  Moiwria  that  Matthias  liad  songhtand 
fomd  his  way  to  bis  lirolber  s  throne ;  bnt,  har- 
ried on  by  his  ambitioas  viewB,  he  never  reflected 
that  llie  Slates  were  liins  enabled  to  giro  law  to 
their  soferetgn.     This  diseovery  soon  roosed  him 
from  the  intoxication  of  sncoess.     Scarcely  had  he 
preseoted  himsrif  to  his  Aostrian  snbjeeto*  after 
Ins  trinmphant  relvm  from  Bohemia^  when  de- 
mands awaited  him  whidi  were  safficient  to  poi- 
son his  trinmph.     They  required,  before  pledging 
thmnllegianoe,  nnlimited  rel^oua  toleration^  com- 
plete eqnality  of  rights  between  Catholics  and  Fro- 
testantSy  and  an  espial  admissi<m  of  the  latter  to 
nU  offices  of  state.    In  several  places,  they  assa- 
med  these  privileges  of  themselves,  and,  confident 
in  the  support  of  the  new  adnnnistration,  restored 
^•Pkrotestant  religion  where  it  had  been  suppress- 
ed by  the  late  Emperor.    Matthias,  it  is  tme,  had 
not  scntpled  to  avail  himself  of  the  grievances  of 
the  Flrotestanti  against  the  Emperor ;  but  it  was 
fiur  from  being  his  intention  to  exalt  that  party. 
He  hoped,  fay  a  firm  and  resolute  tone,  to  check 
iheae  pnsnmptnoos  demands  at  once.    He  spoke 
of  his  hereditary  prstensionB  to»  these  territories^ 
and  wenU  hear  of  no  conditional  allegiance.     A 
similar  unoooditiottal  snbmissicm  had  been  render- 
ed  by  their  neighbourB,  Ae  inhabitants  of  Styria, 
to  ihe  Arfihdnke  Ferdinand,  wluch,  however,  they 
seen  had  reason  to  repent.    Warned  by  this  ex- 
ample, the  Anstrian  states  persisted  in  their  re- 
fusal ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  being  compell^  to 
do  homage  by  force»  their  deputies  immediately  , 
left  the  capital  (wging  their  Cathc^  confederates 
to  a  mmilar  resistaneo)i  and  began  to  levy  troops 
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TMf  todk  steipB  to  retoew  tbeir  oM 
fftingary,  drew  the  Prcttestont  priac^s  into  tkiMr 
interests,  and  prepacred  mriouBly  to  acoomf^B^  tiielr 
object  by  force  ik  arms. 

Matthias  had  not  hesitiiled  to  cmofAf  wkh  ^e 
more  exorbitant  demuids  of  the  Hungarians.  But 
Hungary  was  an  ekotvre  monarchy,  and  the  n^ 
pttUiean  constitntion  of  the  ooontiy  jnstiied  the 
demands  ai  the  states  in  his  «r«m  opinion,  and  lis 
concessions  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  Ae  Catholic 
world.  In  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  his  prede^ 
cessors  had  exercised  far  higher  privneges,  vMA 
he  conld  not  abandon  to  the  states  with0«t  iMiip- 
ring  the  ridicuk  of  CalJIoMc  Eitrape^  the  eanity  of 
Spain  and  Rome,  and  ^e  contraapt  of  his  owb 
CathoKc  subjects.  His  bigoted  Calliolie  comieyy 
among  which,  the  Bishop  c^  Vl^mia,  Melchie  Kie- 
sel,  had  the  chief  ininenoe,  exhorted  li^  rather  to 
idlow  all  the  cbmrchies  to  be  ezlotted  horn  him  by 
the  Protestants,  than  toyield  one  of  l^em  as  amat^ 
ter  of  right. 

But  unfortunately  this  cetimdemtion  oeonred  at 
a  time  when  the  Emperor  EMidolph  was'atire,  and 
a  spectator  ^  these  eii^oits,  and  when  he  might 
have  been  easily  (tempted  to  en^ploy  against  fab 
brother  the  same  weapons  which  the  kMer  had 
suecessfnlly  directed  against  him  ;  nan^  an  «b- 
derstanding  with  his  rabelMsMs  sohjects.  To  ea* 
cape  this  danger,  Matthias  willingly  araiied  him- 
self  of  the  oflfer  made  by  ^ravia,  to  sact  as  Me» 
diator  between  him  and  the  Austrian  States.  ▲ 
conmiittee  of  both  met  in  Vienna^  wh^  the:  Aos* 
trian  deputies  held  a  language,  wiiieh  wov&d  have 
excited  surprise  even  in  the  English  Fsrliatiieiitb 
•*  The  FhH^stants^ "  they  saidy  «  wave  detevmiiied 
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tobe  no^trorae  trasMd  tiiaii  the  haadftil  of  Catbo- 
tio8  in  the  country.  It  was  by  the  rapport  ai  this 
I^testaiit  nobility,  tknt  Matthias  had  reduced  the 
Emperor  to  aabmiBsion ;  where  80  Cathode  nobles 
weie  to  be  found,  SOO  Froteatant  baronB  might  be 
reckoned.  The  example  of  R4>dolph  should  be  a 
waming  to  Matdnas.  He  shonld  beware  lest  he  in- 
emred  the  loss  of  the  goods  of  this  life,  while  he  la- 
bonred  to  produe  aoqmsitioiis  for  heaven. "  As  the 
Monman  States,  instead  of  using  thar  powers  as 
mediators  fcwthe  Empercnr's  advantage,  finally  em- 
braced the  cause  of  their  Austrian  religions  confe* 
derates ;  as  the  Union  in  Grermany  came  forward 
to  affiwd  thefli  its  most  active  support,  and  as  Mat- 
thias dreaded  a  relusal  on  the  part  of  the  £mpe- 
ibr,  he  was  at  length- compelled  to  grant  the  de- 
sbed  declaration  ki'&vonr  of  the  IVotestants. 

Thiscottdiiot  of  the  Austrian  States  towards 
tiieir  Archduke,  was  now  imitated  by  the  Protes- 
tant free  cities  in  Germany  towards  their  Empe- 
ror, and  they  promised  themselves  the  same  soc- 
cesa.  At  his  finst  diet  at  Eatbbon  in  1613,  when 
the  most  pressing  affidrs  demanded  immediate  de- 
cision ;  «4en  a  general  ccmtribntion  was  imhspen- 
sable  for  a  war  against  TmlEey,  and  BetUem  Ga- 
ber  in  Transylvania,  who  had  forcibly  usurped  the 
sov!a«ignty.4>f  that  country,  and  even  threatened 
Hungary,  they  suddtioily  came  forward  with  an  en- 
tirely new  demand.  The  Catholic  votes  were  stffl 
the  moat  nuinerons  in  the  ^t ;  and  as  every  thing 
was  decided  by  a  plmmUty  of  voices,  the  Brolest- 
ant  party,  however  deadly  united,  could  mmntiun 
no  competition  with  Uieir.  rivals.  The  advantage 
they  dmved  fnm  fioB  majority,  the  Catholics  were 
caUad  on  to  raaign  ;h0DeefoTward  no  one  re- 
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figiims  party  wm  to  be  peitaitlifA  io  dtsMe  to  4» 
ether  by  meaiw  of  its  kLvariable  svpeiierity.  Asd 
in  truth  if  the  Pratestaat  fnfty  was  te  be  really 
repreMnted  in  tbe  diet,  ifc  was  efident  that  it  cmdd 
not  be  preTODted  from  esercittttg  thst  fight,  mme^ 
]f  from  tbe^onfttitntioiiof  the  diet  itself.  Cqi»» 
]Mnt8  of  the  jocfieial  encroschmeiiitB  of  the  Aidie 
Comi^il,  and  the  oppresaioB  ^spenaaeed  by  the 
Protestants  aceompanied  this  deimmd,  and  the  de- 
puties of  tbe  States  leoeimed  tnstnwtioiis  to  tdce 
no  part  in  any  genera!  deyhesaitiDBs  till  a  Sntamf* 
Me  answer  shonld  be  gmm  on  this  pieliraieaiy 
artiele. 

The  diet  was  torn  by  this  dan^srons  dtrision^ 
which  threatened  entirely  to  destroy  the  unity  ^ 
its  measvres.  Sincerely  as  the  Easpemr  alight 
have  wished,  after  the  exanple  of  Maaimi&m  to 
preserre  a  pradent  bahaiGe  between  the  two  re- 
ligions, the  piesent  €ond«et  of -the  Protestanta' 
seemed  to  leare  him  nothing  but  a  critieal  ehoioo 
betwixt  them.  In  his  present  neceaaitieB  a  gene- 
ral contribution  iirom  l^e  States  whs  indispenaa^ 
ble  f!0  him ;  and  yet  he  could  not  oonciliate  the 
one  party  without  sacrificing  the  siiq^por*  of  the 
otiier.  insecure  as  he  felt  his  sitnaition  to  be  in 
his  own  h^^e^tary  dooHnioaa,  he  tiemhied  att-the 
very  idea  of  an  open  wur  with  the  Broteataata. 
But  the  attemiea  of  the  udiole  CaAhelic  wodd 
which  was  directed  to  his  conduct,  theffemenstnai-^ 
ces  of  the  Cadiolic  States,  and  ef  ihe  Cooita  of 
Rome  and  Spa»n,  as  little  ponitted  him,  to  iuroBr 
the  Protestant  <at  the  expense,  of  the  Catfaolae  ne- 
Ugion.  A  situation  so  critical  wenhi  have  para- 
lyzed a  more  energetic  mind  than  that  of  Matthiaa  ; 
fold  his  sfwnfmdeaceiOQnU  acasoelyhave  eztn* 
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tttted  bun  fromliiB  dikmma*  Bat  ^  iatereste^ 
Ibe  Catboties  were  ^kieely  united  with  the  praser- 
▼adon.of  the  'EaxpesorB  anthoiity;  if  that  ahonld 
giro  way,  the  EceleuastiGal  priBoes  in  particolar 
would  have  no  loader  any  aafegoard  againBt  the 
attacks  of  the  PEOteetaato.  Peroeiving  the  £mpe- 
tor  still  vaciUali&g  and  irresohite,  they  now  thou^t 
it  fall  time  to  reaBsaw  Ins  sinking  ooarage.  They 
^communicated  to  htm  the  secret  of  their  League, 
its  whole  coastitotiony  resourses  and  strength.  Dis- 
eoora^g  as  such  a  diM>&¥evy  must  have  been  to 
the  Emperor,  the  {Hrosfieet  of  so  powerful  a  sup- 
port eiaboldened  him  to  resist  the  chunis  of  the 
Protestants.  Their  damaads  were  rioted,  and 
the  4fiet  broke  up  wit^nt  coming  to  any  decision. 
But  Matthias  was  the  mSnev  by  this  dispute. 
The  PniteslantB  refused  hua  their  supplies ;  and 
left  him  to  feel  the  ooosequances  of  the  inflexibi- 
lity of  the  Catholics. 

The  Turlis,  ia  the  meaatime^  appeared  willing 
to  prildng  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  BetW- 
Imn  Gabnr  remained  in  peaeeable  possession  of 
Tranaylfania.  The  <empire  was  freed  from  etter- 
nal  enemies ;  and  eiren  amidst  all  these  fearful  di^ 
visions,  it  stiU  enjoyed. internal  peace.  An  un- 
<s^eted  aedden^  had  gireii  a.  singular  turn  to  the 
daapate  as  to  the  sacdessiea  of  Juliers.  This  dutehy 
was  to  have  been  fuled  in  common  by  the  EleetO" 
rate  House  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Flslatine.of 
Nenbmg ;  and  a  man-iage  between,  the  Prince  of 
Neubnrg  and  a.  Princess  of  Brandeaburg  was  con- 
tomplated,  as  themeena  of  inseparably  nai^g  the 
sateivsts  of.  beih  Hoaaes.  But  the  whcfo  plan 
was  frustrated,  by  an  unfovtnaate  l^ow  oa  the  ear 
wiuok  the  BAveb^r.  of  Biaadenbnigt  when  iatr 
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eated,  bestowed  npim  fak  inteniM  ffm^ui-lKir* 
From  this  moment  the  good  miderataBdiiig  between 
the  two  Honses  was  at  an  end.  Tlie  Prinoe  of 
Neuburg  embraced  Popery*  The  hand  of  a  Prin- 
cess  of  Bayaria  waa  the  rewavd  of  hie  apeetair, 
and  the  strong  support  of  Bavaria  and  Spam  ka 
natural  result.  In  order  to  piocarB  for  the  Pals- 
tine  the  ezclusiye  posaessioa  oi  Jolieray  the  Sp»-' 
nish  troops  from  the  Netherlands  were  mardiad 
into  the  country.  ToridtheaaelTesirftheaegiMlB, 
the  Elector  of  Brandmibnig  called  the  FlemiBga 
to  his  assistance,  whose  fisvonr  he  eaqiected  to  ae- 
cure  by  embracing  the  Calvinisl  le&gion.  Both 
Spanish  and  Dntdi  annies  appeared,  bat»  aa.  h 
seemed,  only  to  make  oonquests  for  themselres. 

The  war  of  the  Netherlnds  seemed  now  about 
to  be  decided  in  Germany ;  and  what  ioaschanBt- 
ible  materials  of  cerabustioa  weoe  thena  provided 
for  its  reception  I  The  Protestants  saw  with  gob- 
stemation  the  Spaniaids  establishing  themselves 
upon  the  Lower  Rhine ;  the  Catholics,  with  atiH 
greater  anxiety,  beheld  the  appearance  of  the  Hol- 
landers within  the  territories  of  the  empwe.  In 
the  West,  it  was  expected  that  the  mine  would  ez- 
plcKle,  which  had  long  been  excavated  beneath  the 
whole  of  Germany.  To  the  West,  appiehenaiou 
and  anxiety  were  directed ;  but  the  flaah  wkkk 
kindled  the  flame  came  unexpectedly  from .  the 
Eastward. 

The  tranquillity  which  Rodolph  IL's  Letter  of 
Majesty  had  established  in  Bohemia  oontinned  for 
some  time,  under  the  administation  of  Matthiaa^ 
till  a  new  successor  to  this  kingdoBi  iqppeaied  m 
tlie  person  of  Ferdinand  of  Gratz. 

This  prince,  afterwards  better  known  under  the 
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title  of  FfirdiBand  II.»  Emperor  of  Germany,  had 
diown  himself,  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Protest- 
aat  reKgion  within  his  hereditary  dominioDB,  a  bi- 
gottedand  lealons  adherent  of  Popery,  and  was 
comeqiieDtly  regarded  by  the  Catholic  party  of 
Bohenoia  as  the  fiitmre'  support  of  their  Chnrch. 
The  declining  health  of  the  Emperor^  rendered  it 
probable  that  that  period  was  not  far  distant  ;•  and» 
relying  on  so  powerfhl  a  inipport,  the  Bohemian 
CaihotiGs  were  eneonraged  to  treai  the  Ph»testa»ta 
with  little  moderation.  The  protestant  vassals  of 
catholic  nobles,  in  particular,  were  most  harshly 
need.  Several  of  the  Catholics  were  at  the 
same  time  incantieoa  enough  openly  to  avow  their 
expectations,  and  by  threatening  expresaions  to  ex« 
dte  among  the  Ph^testants  a  distmet  of  their  fa- 
tore  flovereiga.  Bnt  this  mistrust  would  never 
have  exploded  in  actual  violence,  had  the  Catho* 
lies  confined  themselves  to  generals,  instead 
of  furnishing  the  popidar  malcontents,  with  ea« 
terpiising  l^uiers,  by  attacks  on  individual  mem- 
beia.* 

Henry  Matthias,  Count  Thuni,  not  a  native  of 
Bohemia,  but  proprietor  of  soBBe  estates  in  that 
kingdom,  had,  by  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cauae^ 
and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  newly  adopt- 
ed country,  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  tha 
Utraquists,  wbach  opened  to  him  the  way  to  the 
most  important  employments.  He  had  served 
with  the  highest  reputation  aguast  the  Turks,  and 
gained,  by  a  flattering  adcfarese,  the  fiivour  of  the 
multitude.  With  an  ardent  and  impetuous  tem« 
per,  he  loved  the  tumult  of  revolutions,  where 
his  talents  would  have  room  for  display.    Thoughts 
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kss  and  recklesa  enoagii  to  undertake  schemes  at 
which  a  colder  pmdenee  or  calmw  temper  woidd 
iiave  startled,  be  hesitated  not  to  gratify  his  pas* 
Bions  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  thousands ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  possessed  the  art  of  ma* 
naging  as  he  pleased,  a  nation  in  the  situation  of 
Bohemia.  He  had  already  taken  a  most  active 
part  in  the  troubles  under  Rodolph's  administra- 
tion ;  and  the  Letter  of  Majesty  which  tlie  States 
had  extorted  from  ll)at  Emperor,  was  principally 
owing  to  him.  The  court  had  intrusted  to  him, 
us  Bnrgrave  of  Caristein,  the  custody  of  the  Bo* 
hemian  crown,  and  of  the  charter  of  the  kii^^ 
dom.  But  the  nation  had  placed  in  his  hands  a 
more  important  pledge — ^its  own  liberties,  in  ap- 
pointing him  a  Defender  or  Protector  of  the  DedUi. 
The  aristocracy,  by  which  the  Emperor  vras  ruled, 
imprudently  deprived  him  of  this  harmless  guunl- 
ianship  of  the  dead,  to  leave  him  his  full  influence 
over  the  living.  They  took  from  him  his  office  of 
Burgrave,  which  had  rendered  him  dependent  on 
the  court;  thereby  opening  his  eyes  to  the  im- 
portance of  his  other  title,  and  offended  that  va- 
nity which  alone  had  renilered  his  ambition  iiarm- 
loss.  From  this  moment  he  was  governed  only  by 
»  spirit  of  revenge  ;  and  an  opportunity  soon  oc- 
curred of  gratifying  that  feeling. 
'  In  the  Letter  of  Majesty  which  the  Bohemians 
had  extorted  from  Rodolph  II.,  as  well  as  in  tiie 
German  Religious  Treaty,  one  material  article 
remained  undecided.  All  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  latter  to  the  IVotestants,  were  conceived  in 
favour  of  the  States,  not4>f  the  subjects ;  tike  sub- 
jects of  Ecclesiastical  States  only  had  obtained  a 
precarioito  toleration.     The  Boheniiati  Letter  of 
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Majesty,  in  the  same  manner,  wpfjke  only  of  the 
States  and  Imperial  towns,  the  ma^ti^tes  of  wbicli 
had  contriyed  to  obtain  equal  privilege9  with  the 
States.  These  alone  were  permitted  to  erect  churches 
and  schools,  and  openly  to  practise  their  religion;  m 
all  other  towns,  the  choice  of  the  religion  of  the  inbft^ 
bttants  was  left  entirely  to  the  States  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  Grerman  Imperial  States  had  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege  in  its  fullest  extent;  the 
Secular,  without  opposition ;  while  the  Ecclesiastt* 
calywho  were  restrained  from  the  full  exercise  of  thia 
privilege  by  the  declaration  of  Ferdinand,  disputedf 
not  without  reason,  the  validity  of  that  condition* 
What  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  Religious  Treaty^ 
was  left  a  doubtful  one  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty ; 
in  the  former,  the  conditions  were  explicit  enough^ 
the  only  doubt  regarded  their  execution ;  in  the 
latter,  the  whole  interpretation  of  the  clauses  was 
left  to  the  States.  The  subjects  of  Ecclesiastical 
States  in  Bohemia,  thought  diemselves  entitled  to 
the  same  rights  which  the  declaration  of  Ferdi* 
nand  secured  to  the  subjects  of  German  Bishops  t 
they  placed  themselves  on  a  footing  with  the  snb« 
jects  of  Imperial  towns,  because  they  conaiderad 
the  Ecclesiastical  property  as  belonging  to  tha 
royal  demesnes.  In  the  little  town  of  Kloster^ 
grab,  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague ;  and  iai 
Braunau,  which  belongs  to  the  Abbot  of  thdb 
monastery,  churdies  were  founded  by  the  Frotes* 
tanta,  and  the  erections  completed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  their  superiors,  and  the  disap* 
probation  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  court  imt^ining,  that  the 
vigilance  of  the  Defenders  was  in  some  measure  re* 
laxed,  thought  the  present  a  fiftvourable  opportu^ 
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Aity  for  an  attempt  of' some  importanoe.     By^he 
Emperor's  orden,  the«'cf|U^  kt  Klostergrab  was 
demolished  ;  that;ii^  Braunau  forcibly  shut  up,  and 
^e  most  tutbuient  of  the  citizens  thrown  intb^  pri- 
son.    A  unWersal  commotion  among  the  Protes- 
tants was'  the  consequence  of  this  step :  a  general 
Outcry  took  place  against  this  violation  of  the  Let- 
ter of  Majesty ;  and  Count  Thum,  excited  by  re- 
venge, and  called  upon  by  his  office  of  Defender, 
was  busily  employed  in  exciting  the  general  dte- 
content  by  his  instigation.     Deputies  were  sum- 
moned to  Prague  from  every  circle  in  the  empire, 
to  concert  the  necessary  measures  against  the  com- 
mon danger.     It  was  resolved  to  petition  the  Em- 
peror for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners.     The  an- 
swer of  the  Emperor,  which  offended  the  States, 
because  it  was,  not  addressed  to  them  but^to  his 
iticeroy,  denounced  their  conduct  as  illegal  and  re- 
bellious, justified  what  had  taken  place  at  Kloster- 
grab and  Braunau  as  die  result  of  an  Imperial  man- 
date, and  contained  some  passages  of  threatening 
9nd  ominous  import. 

-  Count  Thum  did  not  ftdl  to  increaife  the  unfa- 
vourable impression  which  this  imperial  ^ot  made 
upon  the  United  States.  He  pomted  out  to 
them  the  danger  in  which  all  who  had  signed 
the  petition  were  involved,  and,  by  acting  at  once 
upon  their  resentment  and  their  fears,  endeavoured  to 
«xdte  them  to  some  violent  resolution.  Ope&Tebel* 
lion  i^nst  the  Emperor  was  as  yet  too  bold  a  mea* 
sure,  but  step-by-step,  they  were  unavoidably  led 
on  to  the  goal.  He  contrived,  in  the  first  place, 
to  direct  their  indignation  against  the  Emperors 
counsellers  ;  and  for  that  ptupose  circulated  a  re^ 
port,  that  the   Imperial  proclamation  had  beea 
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formed  by  the  gorenrnient  at  Ptngiie,  and  only 
signed  in  Vienna.  Aftiong  the  Impeiial  depntieSy 
the  Pl'eeident  of  the  Connei],  Slawata,  and  Banm 
Martinitz,  who  had  sncoeeded  Count  Thnm  as 
Burgrave  of  Carlstein,  were  the  chief  objects  of 
the  popular  hatred.  Both  had  long  before  openly 
betrayed  ^eir  hostility  to  the  Protestants,  by  re- 
fusing to  be  present  at  the  sitting  at  which  the 
Letter  of  Majesty  had  been  registered,  as  a  part  of 
the  Bohemian  constitution.  They  had  already  been 
threatened  with  being  made  answerable  for  every 
violation  of  the  Letter  of  Majesty,  and  the  future 
sufferings  of  the  Protestants  were  not  without  refli- 
son  ascribed  to  them.  Among  all  the  Catb<^ 
nobles,  these  two  had  treated  their  Protestant  vas- 
sals wifh  the  greatest  harshness.  They  were  *e- 
cnsed  of  hunting  them  with  dogs  to  the  mass,  and, 
by  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  baptism,  marriage  and 
burial,  compelling  them  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion.  Against  two  characters  so  unpopular, 
the  public  indignation  was  easily  excited,  and  they  , 
were  readily  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  general 
resentment. 

On  the  23d  of  May  1618,  the  deputies,  armed, 
and  in  great  numbers,  entered  the  royal  palace, 
and  forced  their  way  into  the  hall  where  the  de- 
puties Sternberg,  Martinite,  Lobkowitz,  and  Slft- 
wata,  were  assembled.  In  a  threatening  tone, 
they  demanded  from  each  of  them  to  know,  whe- 
ther he  had  taken  any  part  in  the  Imperial  pro- 
damation,  or  had  ccmsented  to  it.  Sternberg  i^ 
ceived  them  with  calmness,  Martinitz  and  Sift- 
wata  with  disdain.  This  decided  their  fate.  Stem- 
.berg  and  Lobkowitz,  less  hated,  and  more  feafed, 
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were  oondacted  out  of  the  room,  Maitinhz  and 
.Slawata  were  seized,  dragged  to  a  window,  and 
thrown  from  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  into  the  castle 
trench.  Tlie  secretary  Fabricius,  a  creature  of 
both,  was  thrown  after  them*  '  This  singular  mode 
qf  execution  naturally  excited  the  surprise  of  ctvi- 
lized  nations.  The  Bohemians  justified  it,  on  the 
ground  of  national  custom,  and  seemed  to  feel  no 
surprise,  save  at  the  escape  of  the  suffereiis*  A 
dunghill,  on  which  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
UiXU  had  sayed  their  lives. 

This  summary  execution  was  not  calculated  to 
4iignitiate  them  with  the  Emperor,  but  this  was 
precisely  the  point  to  which  Count  Thum  was 
Jabouring  to  bring  them.  If  the  apprehension  of 
an  uncertain  danger  had  betrayed  the  States  in* 
Ip  the  commission  of  such  an  act  of  yiolence,  the 
certain  expectation  of  punishment,  and  the  conse- 
quent anxiety  for  their  own  security,  would  plunge 
Aem .  still  deeper  in  guilt.  By  the  brutal  act  of 
^which  they  had  been  guilty,  no  room  was  left  for 
irresolution  or  repentance,  and  a  single  crime 
rendered  a  chain  of  others  indispensable.  Ae 
the  deed  itself  could  not  be  undone,  the  only  al- 
ternative left,  was  to  disarm  the  power  of  punish- 
ment* Thirty  directors  were  appointed  to  organize 
.a  regular  insurrection.  They  seized  upon  all  .the 
offices  of  state,  and  the  Imperial  revenues,  and 
eummmied  the  whole  Bohemian  nation  to  vindi- 
.cate  their  common  cause.  The  Jesuits,  who  were 
regarded  by  the  indignant  populace  as  the  authms 
4>f  their  past  grievances,  were  banished  from  the 
.whole  kingdom,  and  this  harsh  measure  the  States 
found  it  necessary  to  justify,  in  a  formal  manifesto. 
AU  these  steps  were  noioiiially  taken  for  the  better 
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audnteiiajice  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  laws — 
the  language  of  all  rebels  till  fortune  has  declared 
in  their  fovour. 

The  emotion  which  the  news  of  the  Bohemian 
insurrection  excited  at  the  Imperial  court,  was 
much  less  lively  than  such  intelligence  deserved. 
The  Emperor  Matthias  no  longer  possessed  that 
resolute  spirit  which  had  led  hun  to  seek  out  his 
king  and  master,  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  tfnd 
to  deprive  him  at  once  of  three  crowns.  The 
confidence  and  courage  which  he  had  displayed  in 
an  act  of  usurpation,  deserted  him  in  his  own  le* 
gitimate  defence.  The  Bohemian  rebels  had  first 
taken  up  arms,  and*  the  nature  of  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  follow  them.  Yet  he  could 
not  hope  to  confine  the  war  to  Bohemia.  In  all 
the  territories  under  his  dominion,  the  Protestants 
were  united  by  a  dangerous  sympathy ;  the  com* 
mon  danger  of  their  religion  would  form  them  at 
once  into  a  powerful  republic.  If  the  Protestant 
part  of  his  subjects  deserted  him,  what  opposition 
could  he  make  against  such  an  enemy?  And 
would  not  both  parties  be  equal  sufferers  by  this 
destructive  civil  war  ?  Every  thing  would  be  lost 
by  defeat,  nothing  could  be  gained  but  a  mournful 
victory  over  his  own  subjects,  even  in  the  event  of 
success. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inclined  the  Emper« 
or  and  his  councD  to  concessions  and  pacific  mea- 
sures, though  there  were  others  who  ascribed  to  tiiis 
spirit  of  concession  the  origin  of  the  evil.  The 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Gratz  congratulated  the 
Emperor  upon  an  event,  which  justified,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  severities  which  had  been 
used  against  the  Bdsemian  Protestants.  *'  ""^ 
ohediencci  violence^  and  insurrectioni"  he 
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''<  went  always  hand-in-faand  with  Proteslantism* 
All  the  privileges  which  had  been  conceded  to  the 
States  by  himself  and  bis  predecessor,  had  had  no 
other  effect  but  to  increase  the  exorbitance  of  their 
demands.     The  attempts  of  the  heretics  were  di- 
rected against  the  Imperial  authority.     Step  by 
step  they  had  boldly  advanced  to  this  last  act  of 
violence  ;-*their  next  attacl^  would  be  aimed  a- 
gainst  the  person  of  the  Emperor  himself.     Arms 
alone  would  afford   protection  against  such   an 
enemy ;  peace  and  Bubmission  could  be  established 
only  upon  the  ruins  of  their  dangerous  privileges; 
the  security  of  the  Catholic  belief  was  to  be  found 
only  in  the  total  suppression  of  its  rival.     True  it 
was,  the  issue  of  the  war  was  uncertain,  but  tbeir 
ruin  was  inevitable,  unless  they  engaged  in  it. 
The  forfeiture  of  the  rebels  would  richly  indemni- 
fy them  for  its  expenses,  while  the  terror  of  execu- 
tions would  teach  the  other  States  in  future  a 
speedy  obedience.  "     Were  the  Bohemian  Protes- 
tants to  blame,  if  they  took  up  arms  in  time  a- 
gainst  the  operations  of  principles  such  as  these  ? 
The  insurrection  in  Bohemia,  too,  was  directed 
only  against  the  successor  of  the  Emperor,  not 
against  himself,  who  had  done  nothing  to  justify 
the  complaints  of  the  Protestants.     To  exclude 
this  prince  from  the  Bohemian  throne,  they  had 
already  taken  up  arms  nnder  Matthias,  though  as 
long  as  this  Emperor  lived,  they  had  restrained 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of  an  apparent  sub* 
mission. 

But  Bohemia  was  now  agdin  in  arms,  and  the 
Eniperor  could  not  offer  them  peace  without  imi- 
tating their  example.  Spain  advanced  subsidies^ 
and  promised  to  support  him  with  troops  from 
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Italy  a&d  the  Netherlands.     Count  Bncquoi  a  na- 
tive of  the  Netheriands,  was  named  generalissimo^ 
from  a  belief  that  no  native  was  to  be  tmsted,  and 
Count  Dampierre,  anothw  foreigner,  commanded 
under  him.     Before  the  army  w^  pat  in  motion, 
the  Emperor  attempted  an  amicable  arrangement, 
by  the  publication  of  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  as? 
snred  the  Bohemians  that  he  held  sacred  the  Let- 
ter of  Majesty,  that  he  had  never  formed  any  dev 
signs  against  their  religion  or  their  privileges  ;  ttiat 
his  present  preparations  were  rendered  necessary 
by  their  own ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  disband 
his  army  tibe  moment  the  Bohemians  laid  down 
their  arms.     But  these  favourable  proposals  failed 
in  their  effect,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  havr 
ing  found  means  to  conceal  from  the  people  the 
Emperor's  good  intentions.     Instead  of  these,  the 
most  alarming  reports  were  put  in  circulation  from 
^e  pulpit,  and  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  and 
the  terrors  of  tibe  populace  excited  by  the  appre** 
hension  of  a  second  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
which  existed  only  in  tbeir  own  imagination.     AU 
Bohemia,  with  the  exception  of  three  towns.  Bud- 
weiss,  KruDunau,  and  Pilsen,  took  part  in  this 
insurrection.     These  three  towns,  whose  inhabit? 
ants  were  principally  Catholics,   alone  had  the 
courage,  in  this  general  revolt,  to  hold  out  for  the 
Emperor,  who  promised  them  assistance.      But 
the  danger  of  leaving  three  places  of  such  imr 
portance  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  which  the 
Imperialists  might  at  any  time  make  their  way  into 
the  country,  was  a  danger  too  obvious  to  escape 
the  vigilance  of  Count  Thum.     He  suddenly  ap.* 
peared   before  Budweiss  and  Krummau^  in  th^ 
^ope  of  terrifying  them  in^  a  surrender.    With 
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Krumiiiaii  he  succeeded,  but  Bndweiss  bekl  but 
with  obstinacy  against  all  his  attacks. 

The  Emperor  now  began  to  display  more  reso- 
lution and  activity.  Bucquoi  and  Dampierre,  with 
two  armies,  fell  upon  the  Bohemian  territories^ 
which  they  treated  as  a  hostile  country.  But  the 
Imperial  guards  found  the  way  to  Prague  more 
difficult  than  they  bad  expected.  Every  pass, 
every  position  which  aflFordc^  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, they  were  obliged  to  cairy  by  force ;  and 
^e  obstinacy  of  this  resistance  increased  at  every 
step  of  their  progress,  as  the  outrages  of  their 
troops,  chiefly  consisting  of  Hungarians  and  Wal- 
loons, excited  even  their  friends  to  revolt,  while  it 
drove  their  enemies  to  despair.  While  his  troops 
were  thus  penetrating  into  Bohemia,  the  Emperor 
continued  to  offer  to  the  States  proposals  for  peace 
and  an  amicable  adjustment.  But  the  coturage  oi 
the  rebels  was  increased  by  the  new  prospects 
which  opened  to  them.  The  States  of  Moravia 
espoused  their  party ;  and  a  defender,  equally  in- 
trepid and  unexpected,  arose  among  them  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  person  of  Count  Mansfeld. 

The  heads  of  the  Evangelic  Union  had  been 
silent,  but  not  inactive  spectators  of  the  troubles 
in  Bohemia.  Both  were  contending  for  the  same 
cause,  and  against  a  common  enemy.  In  the  fate 
of  Bohemia,  their  confederates  might  read  their 
own ;  and  the  cause  of  this  people  they  represent- 
ed as  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  German 
Union.  True  to  these  principles,  they  supported 
the  courage  of  the  insurgente  by  promises  of  as- 
sistance ;  and  a  foitunate  accident  now^  enabled 
them  unexpectedly  to  fulfil  them. 

Peter  Ernest  Count  Maasfeld,  son  <^  an  emi* 
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Qent  AaBtriui  o£Bcer,  Ernest  von  Mansfeld,  who 
had  for  some  time  commanded  with  distinction 
the  Spanish  anny  in  the  Netherlands,  vi'as  the 
meana  of  lowering  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Austria  in  Germany.  His  first  campaigns  had 
been  made  in  the  service  of  Austria,  and  under  the 
banners  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  in  JuHers  and 
Alsace,  against  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  li- 
berties of  Germany.  ^But  insensibly  gained  over 
by  the  principles  of  their  religion,  he  abandoned  a 
leader  whose  selfishness  denied  him  the  recom- 
pense of  his  services,  and  devoted  his  zeal  and  hia 
victorious  sword  to  the  cause  of  the  Evangelic 
Union.  It  happened  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  an 
ally  of  the  Union,  now  required  their  assistance 
in  a  war  against  the  Spaniards.  They  assigned  to 
him  their  new  acquisition,  and  Mansfeld  received 
instructions  to  raise  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Ger- 
many, for  the  service,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke.  The  army  was  ready  to  march  at  the  time 
when  the  flame  of  war  broke  out  in  Bohemia* 
and  the  Duke,  who  at  that  moment  did  not  re*- 
quire  its  assistance,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Union.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  these 
tzoops  than  the  prospect  of  Irving  their  confede- 
rates in  Bohemia,  at  the  cost  of  another.  Mans- 
feld received  immediate  orders  to  lead  these  4000 
men  into  that  kingdom ;  and  a  nominal  commis- 
sion from  the  Bohemians  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic the  real  author  of  this  preparation. 

This  Mansifeld  now  appeared  in  Bohemia,  and, 
by  the  occupation  of  Pils^n,  a  strong  town  of  that 
kingdom,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Emperor,  ob- 
tained a  firm  footing  in  the  country.  The  cou- 
rage of  the  rebels  wfis  farther  increased  by  sue- 
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conn  which  the  Silesian  States  despatched  to  their 
aiwistance.  Between  these  and  the  Intperialists, 
several  indecisive,  though  destructive  skinnishes, 
took  place,  which  were  the  prelude  to  a  more  se* 
rions  war.  To  check  the  spirit  of  bis  military 
operations,  they  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  Emperor,  and  appeared  willing  to  avail  them-> 
selves  of  the  proffered  mediation  of  Saxony.  But 
before  the  event  could  prove  the  insincerity  of  these 
proposals,  death  removed  the  Emperor  from  the 
scene. 

What  had  Matthias  now  done  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  world,  which  he  had  excited  by 
his  triumph  over  his  predecessor  ?  Was  it  worth 
his  while  to  have  made  his  way  by  crime  to  his 
brother's  throne,  to  maintain  it  with  so  little  dig- 
nity, to  leave  it  with  so  little  renown  ?  The  life 
of  Matthias  on  the  throne  was  one  of  penance,  lor 
the  imprudent  rashness  with  which  he  had  mount- 
ed it.  To  enjoy  the  regal  dignity  a  few  yean 
sooner,  he  had  sacrificed  the  freedom  of  his  crown. 
The  slender  portion  of  independence  left  him  by 
the  increasing  authority  of  the  States,  was  still  far- 
ther narrowed  by  the  encroachments  of  his  own 
relations.  Sickly  and  childless,  he  saw  the  hopes 
and  attention  of  the  world  turned  to  an  ambitious 
heir  who  was  already  anticipating  his  fate  ;  and^ 
in  the  declining  administration  of  his  aged  prede- 
cessor, was  already  commencing  his  own. 

The  reigning  line  of  the  Crerman  House  >of  Aus- 
tria was  in  a  manner  extinct  with  Matthias ;  for  of 
all  the  sons  of  Maximilian,  one  only  was  now 
alive,  the  weak  and  childless  Archduke  Albert,  in 
the  Ketherlands,  who  had  already  assigned  hta 
claims  on  this  inheritance  to  the  line  of   Grata. 
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Thd  Spanish  House  had  also,  in  a  seeret  bond, 
resigned  all  its  pretensions  to  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessiona^in  fsvoor  of  the  Archdake  Ferdinand  .of 
Styria,  in  whom  the  branch  of  Hapsbnrg  was  a- 
bont  to  shoot  forth  anew,  and  the  former  great* 
neas  of  Aastria  to  experience  a  revival. 

oThe  father  of  Ferdinand  was  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Camiola,  Carintfaia,  and  Styria,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. ; 
his  mother  a  Princess  of  Bavaria.  Having  lost 
the  first  at  twelve  years  of  age,  the  Archdatchess 
intinsted  him  to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother 
William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  under  whose  eyes  he 
was  instructed  and  educated  by  Jesuits  at  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt.  What  principles  he  was 
likely  to  imbibe  by  his  intercourse  With  a  prince 
who  had  abdicated  his  government  from  devo» 
tional  motives,  may  be  easily  conceived.  They 
pointed  out  to  him  on  the  one  side,  the  indui- 
gence  of  Maximilian  and  his  house  towards  the 
adherents  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the  confusion 
that  pervaded  their  territories  ;  on  the  otber,  the 
happy  situation  of  Bavaria,  and  the  inflexible  reli-* 
gious  zeal  of  its  sovereigns ;  and  left  him  to  choose 
between  these  two  examples. 

Formed  in  this  school  to  be  a  steadfast  champion 
of  religion,  and  a  ready  instrument  of  the  views  of  the 
Church,  he  left  Bavaria,  after  a  residence  of  five 
years,  to  assume  the  government  of  his  own  here- 
ditary dominions.  The  States  of  Camiola,  Carin- 
thia  and  Styria,  who,  before  doing  homage,  re- 
quired from  hip  a  confirmation  of  their  religious 
toleration,  were  told  that  toleration  had  nothing 
lo  do  with  their  allegiance.     The  oath  was  un- 
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foreign  assistaiice,  and  by  viBionary  expectatipiM  of 
the  fature !  Disregarding  the  rights  which  Ferdi- 
nand already  possessed,  the  States  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  and  their  right  of  election  entirely 
unfettered.  All  prospects  of  a  peaceful  arrange- 
ment seemed  at  an  end,  and  if  Ferdinand  was  lo 
possess  the  crown  of  Bohemia*  it  must  either  be 
by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  renders  a  crown  desira- 
ble, or  he  must  conquer  the  kingdom  by  foixe  of 
arms. 

But  with  what  resources  was  this  conquest  to  be 
effected?  Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  all  was 
tumult  and  confusion,  Silesia  had  iJready  taken 
part  with  the  insurgents  in  Bohemia;  Morayia 
was  on  the  point  of  following  its  example.  In 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
awake,  as  it  had  been  under  Rodolph,  and  the 
States  refused  to  do  homage.  Hungary  was  threat- 
ened with  an  irruption  by  Prince  Bethlem  Gabor 
of  Transylvania;  secret  preparations  among  the 
Turks  spread  consternation  among  the  provinces 
to  the  eastward ;  and,  to  crown  these  misfortonea^ 
the  Protestants,  roused  by  the  general  example, 
Vvere  again  beginning  to  raise  their  heads  in  his 
pwn  hereditary  dominions.  Their  numbers  in  that 
quarter  were  overwhelming ;  in  most  places  they 
bad  possession  of  the  revenues  by  which  alone  the 
Far  could  be  maintained.  The  neutral  b^^an  to 
waver,  the  faithful  to  be  discouraged,  the  turbu- 
lent alone  to  be  animated  and  confident.  One 
half  of  Germany  encouraged  the  rebels,  the  other 
inactively  awdted  the  event ;  Spanbh  aid  was  still 
at  a  distance.  The  moment  which  had  brought 
him  every  thing,  threatened  also  to  deprive  bun 
of  ^1. 
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The  proposals  of  peace,  which  ^' pressure  of 
stem  necessity  now  compeUed  him  to  offer  to  the  Bo* 
hemian  rebels,  were  rejected  with  disdain.  Count 
Hiom,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  entered  Moraria 
to  bring  this  province,  which  alone  continued  to 
warer,  to  a  decision.  The  appearance  of  their 
friends  was  the  signal  of  revolt  for  the  Moravian 
Ptotestants.  Briinn  was  taken,  the  remainder  of 
the  country  vidnntarity  yielded  ;  government  and 
religion  were  changed  throughout  the  province* 
Swelling  as  it  proceeded,  the  torrent  of  rebellion 
poured  down  upon  Austria,  where  a  party,  holding 
similar  sisntiments,  gladly  favoured  its  progress. 
^  There  was  to  be  in  future  no  distinction  between 
the  two  religions ;  eqaality  of  rights  was  to  be 
guaranteed  to  all  Christian  churches.  They  had 
lieard  that  a  foreign  force  had  been  invited  into  the 
country  to  oppress  the  Bohemians.  They  would 
seek  them  out,  and  pursue  the  enemies  of  liberty 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Not  an  arm  was  raised 
in  defence  of  the  Archduke,  and  the  rebels,  at 
length,  encMnped  before  Vienna  to  besiege  their 
Sovereign  in  his  capital. 

Ferdinand  had  sent  his  children  from  Gratz,  where 
l^y  were  no  longer  safe,  to  the  Tyrol ;  he  himself 
awaited  the  insurgents  in  his  capital.  A  handful 
of  soldiers  was  all  he  had  to  oppose  to  the  em'aged 
mullatude;  and  even  tliese,  in  want  of  pay,  and 
even  of  bread,  were  little  to  be  depended  on. 
Vienna  was  unprepared  for  a  long  siege.  Hie 
PhKestant  party,  who  were  prepared  immediately 
to  join  llie  Bohemians,  had  the  preponderance  in 
the  city ;  those  in  1^  country  had  already  begun 
to  levy  troops.     The  Protestant  populace  already, 
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in  imagination^  saw  the  Emperor  tlint  vp  in  a  mo^ 
nastery,  bis  territories  divided,  and  his  children  be- 
come Protestants.  Thus  sorrounded  by  secret  and 
public  enemies,  he  saw  the  galf  every  moment 
widening  beneath  him  which  threatened  his  hopes, 
and  even  himself  with  destmction.  The  Bohe* 
mian  balls  were  already  falling  upon  the  imperial 
palace,  while  sixteen  Austrian  barons  forciUy  en* 
tered  his  chamber,  and  by  threats  and  reproaches, 
endeavoured  to  force  him  into  a  confederation  with 
the  Bohemians.  One  of  them  actually  seized  him 
by  the  button  of  his  dress,  exclaiming,  <<  Ferdinand, 
wilt  thou  sign  it  ?  *'  ' 

Who  could  be  blamed  for  ^ving  way  under  dr- 
cnmstances  such  as  these  ?  Yet  Ferdinand  did  not 
forget  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  Emperor.  No  al- 
ternative seemed  left  to  him  but  that  of  flight  or 
submission;  men  of  sense  advised  him  to  the  ouQi 
the  Catholic  priesthood  to  the  other.  If  he  a* 
bandoned  the  city,  it  fell  at  once  into  the  ene-; 
my's  hands  ;  with  Vienna,  Austria  was  lost ;  with 
Austria,  the  imperial  throne.  Ferdinand  would 
neither  forsake  his  capital,  nor  listen  to  any  con» 
ditions. 

The  Archduke  was  still  engaged  in  fiitereati<m 
with  the  barons,  when  the  sound  of  trumpets  was 
suddenly  heard  in  the  palace  square.  Terror  and 
astonishment  took  possession  of  all  pres^it ;  a  fear- 
ful report  pervaded  the  palace :  the  deputies  ime 
after  the  other  disappeared.  Many  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  citizens  were  seen  taking  refuge  basd- 
ly  in  the  camp  of  Thurn.  This  sudden  change 
was  effected  by  a  regiment  of  Dampierre'e  cima- 
siers,  who  at  that  moment  marched  into  the  city 
to  defend  the  Archduke.     The  infantry  soon  fol« 
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lowed ;  Mvecal  of  ^e  GathQlic  citbens,  reassured 
hy  their  appearance,  and  even  the  students  them- 
a^ves  took  up  arms.  A  report  which  at  the  same 
time  reached  him  from  Bohemia  completed  his 
proserration ;  the  Flemish  general  Bucquoi  had 
totally  defeated  Count  Mansfeld  at  Budweiss,  and 
was  on  his  march  towards  Prague.  The  Bohemi- 
ans hastily  broke  up  ^ir  camp  before  Vienna  tp 
protect  their  capitaL 

>  The  passes  of  which  the  enemy  had  taken  pos- 
session to  impede  F^inand's  progress  to  his  co- 
ronation at  Frankfort  were  now  free.  The  pos- 
session of  the  Imperial  throne,  at  all  times  important 
for  the  plans  of  the  J^iog  of  Hungary,  was  pecu- 
liarly ap  at  the  present  moment,  when  this  nomin- 
ation to  the  dimity  oi  Emperor  would  afford  the 
most  unsuspicious  and  decisive  proof  of  respect  for 
his  person,  and  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  while  H 
would  assure  him  of  the  support  of  the  empire* 
JBat  the  same  cabal  which  opposed  him  in  his  here? 
ditary  dominions,  pursued  him  also  in  his  canvass 
ior  the  Imperial  dignity.  No  Austrian  prince^ 
abey  were  determined,  should  mount  the  throne ; 
least  of  all  Ferdinand,  the  bigotted  persecutor  of 
their  religion,  the  slave  of  Spain  and  the  Jesuits. 
To  prevent  this,  the  crown  had  been  offered  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  Matthias  to  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  on  his  refusal  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
As  somo  difficulty  was  ej^perienced  in  settling  with 
the,  latter  the  conditions  of  acceptance,  their  pre- 
aent  ohject  was  to  delay  the  election  at  all  events, 
till  some  decisive  blow  in  Austria  or  Bohemia 
dionld  annihilate  the  hopes  of  Ferdinand,  and  in- 
capacitate him  from  any  competiticm  for  this  dig- 
.wity.    The  Union  exerted  themselves  t6  the  a^ 
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most,  tb  excite  tlie  i^ectorate  of  Ssmfy,  wUdlf 

was  in  the  Austrian  interests,  against  Ferdinaiid  i 
by  representing  to  this  court  the  dangens  witk 
which  the  protestant  religion,  and  eren  the  eoD^* 
stitntion  of  the  empire,  were  threatened  hy  tiie 
principles  of  this  prince  and  his  Spamsh  attadn 
ments.  By  the  ekration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  Ihh 
perial  throne,  Germany  wo«ld  be  inTolved  in  faii 
private  quarrels,  and  the  arms  of  Bohemia  directed 
against  the  Emperor.  Bat  in  ^ite  of  all  opposi- 
tion the  day  of  election  was  fixed ;  Ferdinand,  as 
lawful  king  of  Bohemia,  raised  to  that  dignity^ 
and  his  electoral  vote,  after  a  vain  resistance  oq^ 
part  of  the  Bohemian  States,  recognised  as  valid* 
The  three  ecclesiastical  electorates  were  his  own. 
Saxony  was  favourable  to  him,  Brandenburg  mado 
no  opposition,  and  he  was  declared  Emperor  ih 
1619  by  a  decisive  msjority.  The  most  dodbt* 
M  of  his  crowns  was  thus  secured  to  him,  while 
he  lost  in  a  few  days  afterwards  that  which  he  had. 
considered  as  the  most  certain  of  his  possesaioas ; 
while  he  was  thus  elected  Emptor  in  Frankfott, 
he  was  in  Fitigue  deprived  of  the  Bohenuaa 
^rone. 

Almost  all  bis  German  hereditary  domiamn 
had  m  the  meantime  entered  into  a  fomidahle 
league  with  the  Bdiemians,  whose  insc^ence  now 
exceeded  all  bounds.  On  the  17th  of  Augvst  1619, 
a  general  diet  prodaimed  the  Emperor  an  enemy 
to  the  Bohemian  reli^on  and  liberties ;  who  by 
his  peraicious  counsels  had  excited  the  late  Empei* 
ror  against  them ;  had  furnished  troops  wkh  die 
view  of  oppressing  theittk  introduced  fordignerB  to 
ravage  their  coufutry,  and  bad  finally,  in  defiance 
of  the  rights  of  the  Bation,  beqaeallied  the  crowft 
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bf  a  secret  compapt  to  Spun  ;  they  declared 
bift  title  foifeitedy  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
a  new  election.  As  the  sentence  had  been  pro- 
Qonoced  by  Protestants,  their  choice  was  not  like- 
ly to  fall  upon  a  Catholic  prince,  though,  to  saye 
appearances,  some  votes  were  given  for  Bavaria 
sad  Savoy.  But  the  violent  xe%ioiis  animosities 
which  divided  the  ev^gelical  and  the  reformed 
parties  among  the  Protestants,  rendered  the  elec- 
tion even  of  a  Protestant  king  for  some  time  di£l<* 
eidt ;  ^1  at  last,  the  address  and  activity  of  the 
CalTinists  prevailed  over  the  numerical  superiority 
9f  the  Lutherans. 

Among  the  princes  who  were  competitors  for 
dus  dignity,   the  Elector   Palatine  Frederick  V. 
had  the  chief  claim  on  the  con6dence  and  grati- 
tnde  of  the  Bohemians ;  and  among  them  all  there 
was  no  one  in  whom  the  preference  arising  from 
frivate  interests  and  popular  inclination,  was  ap- 
parently so  completely  justified  by  the  advantages  of 
^  state.   Frederick  V.  was  of  a  iiree  and  spirited 
^position,  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  regal 
liberality.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Calvinist  party 
hi  Germany,  the  leader  of  the  Union,  whose  re- 
^omceB  were  at  his  disposal,  a  near  relation  oi  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britun,  who  might  lend  him  his  power- 
ful support.     All  the  advantages  were  prominent- 
ly and  successfully  brought  forward  by  the  Cal- 
^^uusts,  and  Frederick  V.  was  chosen  King  by 
^  Asseriibly  at  Pkrague,  amidst  tears  of  joy,  and 
layers  for  his  success. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Diet  at  Prague 
W  been  premeditated,  and  Frederick  himself  had 
^Aea  too  iiciive  a  share  in  the  matter,  to  feel  at 
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•11  sarprised  at  die  oftr  made  to  htm  by  llie  B<h' 
hemians.  Yet  he  Bhrank  from  the  imoaediate  glit-* 
ter  of  the  throne,  and  trembled  at  the  double  ck- 
tent  of  his  elevation,  and  his  delinquency. ,  After 
the  usual  manner  of  weak  minds,  he  sought  to 
eonfirm  himself  in  his  purpose  by  the  support  of 
other  opinions ;  but  these  opinions  produced  nor 
^bct  on  his  mind,  when  they  ran  counter  to  hitf 
own.  Saxony  and  Bavaria  which  he  consulted,' 
ail  his  brother  electors,  all  Who  compared  the' 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise  with  his  capacity  and 
his  lesouioes,  warned  him  of  the  danger  into  which 
he  was  about  to  plunge.  Even  King  James  of 
England  would  have  raiber  seen  his  son-in-law 
deprived  of  this  crown,  dian  the  sacred  majesty 
of  kings  outraged  by  so  dangerous  an  examplei 
But  of  what  avail  were  prudential  considerations,' 
when  opposed  to  the  seductive  glitter  of  a  crown  ?" 
In  the  moment  of  their  proudest  energies,  whenf 
they  had  indignantly  shaken  off  the  last  and  coih 
secrated  <le8cendant  of  the  race  which  had  go*' 
vemed  them  for  two  centuries,  a  free  people  threw 
themselves  into  his  arms.  Confiding  in  his  cour- 
age, they  had  chosen  him  as  their  leader  in  thtf 
dangerous  career  of  liberty  and  renown.  To  him, 
as  to  its  bom  protector,  an  oppressed  religion 
looked  for  dbelter  and  support  against  its  perse^ 
enters.  Could  he  have  the  weakness  to  acknow- 
ledge his  fears,  and  to  abandon  ihe  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  liberty  ?  This  religion 'proclaimed  its 
ovrn  preponderance,  and  the  weakness  of  its  rival  \ 
— two  thirds  of  the  power  of  Austria  were  now 
armed  against  Austria  itself,  while  a  formida- 
ble confederacy,  already  formed  in  Transylva- 
nia, would  divide  ev^t  the  weak  remaiaa  of  iti 
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/Mrengdiy  by  a  hostile  attack  on  that  quarter. 
Could  inducements  such  as  these  fail  to  awaken 
his  amhition,  or  such  hopes  to  animate  and  in- 
flame his  resolution  ? 

A  few  moments  of  calm  consideration,  wouki 
have  been  suiEcient  to  convince  him  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  haaard  he  incurred,  and  the  compara- 
tive worthlessness  of  the  prize*  But  the  incite*^ 
ment  was  addressed  to  his  feelings ;  the  wamii^ 
only  to  his  reason.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him, 
that  those  with  whom  he  was  most  cooversanit, 
and  to  whose  influence  he  was  most  exposed,  es- 
poused the  side  of  his  passions.  The  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  master,  opened  an  unlimited  fiekl 
for  the  gratificatiqq  of  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
bis  Palatine  servants  ;  this  triumph  of  their  churck, 
was  suiiicient  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  en- 
thusiastic Calvinist.  Could  a  mind  so  weak  as 
that  of  Ferdinand,  resist  the  flattering  representa- 
tions of  his  counsellors,  who  exaggerated  his  re- 
sources and  bis  strength*  as  much  as  they  under- 
rated those  of  his  enemies ;  or  the  exhortations  of 
his  preachers,  who  announced  the  effusions  of  their 
fuuitical  aseal  as  the  immediate  inspiration  of  hea- 
ven ?  Astrological  dreams  filled  his  mind  with  vi- 
sionary hopes  ;  even  love  conspired  with  its  irresis- 
tibla  influence  to  complete  the  seduction.  "  You 
were  bold  enough, "  said  the  Electress  to  hiip, 
*^  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  do  you 
hesitate  to  accept  the  ci-own  which  is  voluntarily 
offered  you  ?  I  would  rather  live  on  bread  at  a 
kingly  table,  than  feast  at  an  Electoral  boaid. '' 

Frederick  accepted  the  Bohemian  crown.  The 
coronation  took  place  with  unexampled  pomp  at 
Praguei  for  the  nation  displayed  all  its  riches  jn 
honour  of  its  own  work.     Silesia  and  Murav* 
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the  adjobing  proyinoes  to  Bohemia,  followed  tHek 
ezaiDpie,  and  did  homage  to  Frederick.  The  re^ 
formation  took  pkce  in  all  the  chmrchea  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  rejoicings  were  imboonded,  their  at- 
tachment to  their  new  king  aimoet  approaching  to 
adoration*  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Holland  and 
Venice^  and  several  of  the  Dutch  States,  acknow- 
ledged him  as  legitimate  sovereign,  and  Frederick 
now  prepared  to  maintain  his  new  acqnisitioB. 
His  principal  expectations  were  placed  on  Prince 
Bethlem  Grabor  of  Transylvania. 

This  formidable  enemy  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
Catholic  church,  not  content  with  the  principality 
which,  with  the  assistance/  of  the  Turks,  he  had 
wrested  from  his  legitimate  Prince,  Gabriel  Ba- 
thosi,  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  ag- 
grandizing himself  at  the  expense  of  AnsWia, 
which  had  hesitated  to  acknowledge  him  as  so- 
vereign of  Transylvania.  An  attack  upon  Hun- 
gary and  Austria  was  concerted  with  the  Bohe- 
mian rebels,  and  both  armies  were  to  unite  befeve 
the  capital. 

Meantime  Bethlem  Gabor  concealed  the  tme 
object  of  his  preparations  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, and  flrtftilly  promised  the  Emperor  to  lure 
the  Bohemians  into  the  toils,  by  a  pretended  offiftr 
of  assistance,  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  alive  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection. 

All  at  once,  however,  he  appeared  in  a  hostile 
attitude  in  Upper  Hungary,  spreading  terror  befwe, 
and  leaving  devastation  behind  him  ;  every  thing 
yielded  before  him,  and  at  Pi'esburg  he  received 
the  Hungarian  crown.  The  Emperor's  brother, 
who  governed  in  Vienna,  trembled  for  the  capital ; 
he  hastily  summoned  Genevfd  Boucquoi  to  his 
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Rssistanee;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialisfs 
brought  the  Bohelnians,  a  second  time,  before  the 
walls  of  Vienna.  Strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  twelve  thousand  Transylvanians,  and  soon  after 
joined  by  the  victorions  army  of  Bethlem  Gabor, 
they  threatened  to  overpower  the  capital  anew. 
Every  thing  was  laid  waste  np  to  the  very  gates 
of  Vienna,  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  closed,  all 
aoppliea  cut  off,  and  the  terror  of  famine  approach- 
ing. Ferdinand,  whom  this  pressing  danger  has- 
tily recalled  to  his  capital,  saw  himself  a  second 
time  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  want  of  provisions, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  finally  com- 
pelled the  Bohemians  to  retreat,  a  defeat  in  Hun- 
gary recalled  Bethlem  Grabor,  and  thus  the  Empe- 
ror had  the  good  fortune,  a  second  time,  to  escape. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  scene  was  entii-ely  changed, 
and  the  affiura  of  Ferdinand  improved  as  rapidly, 
through  his  prudence  and  activity,  as  those  of 
Frederick  declined,  through  the  indolence  and  im- 
policy of  his  measures.  The  States  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria were  induced  to  return  to  their  allegiance  "by  a 
confirmation  of  their  privileges ;  and  the  few  who 
aUll  held  out  were  declared  gnilty  of  lese  nuxfeste 
and  high  treason.  Thus  the  Emperor  regained  a 
firm  footing  in  one  of  his  hereditary  dominions^ 
and  every  engine  was  at  once  put  in  motion  to 
procure  foreign  assistance. 

During  the  election  of  Frankfort,  he  had  al- 
ready received  the  verbal  assurances  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Electors,  and  at  Munich  he  had  gained 
over  to  bis  cause  Maximilian  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

The  whole  event  of  the  war,  the  fate  of  Frede- 
rick and  the  Emperor^  ^were  now  dependent  on 
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the  share  whicb  the  Union  and  the  League  should 
take  in  the  troubles  of  Bohemia.  It  appeared  to 
be  the  interest  of  all  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
to  support  tlie  King  of  Bohemia,  while  it  wsis 
equally  that  of  the  Catholics  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  the  Emperor.  If  the  Protestants  were  victori- 
ous in  Bohemia,  all  the  Catholic  princes  in  Ger- 
many might  tremble  for  their  possessions ;  if  they 
were  defeated,  the  Emperot  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  give  law  to  Protestant  Germany. 

Thus  Ferdinand  put  the  League,  Frederick  the 
Union,  in  motion.  The  ties  of  relationship  and 
personal  attachment  to  the  Emperor  his  brother- 
in-law,  with  whom  he  had  been  educated  at  In- 
golstadt,  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  the  insi- 
nuations of  the  Jesuits,  united  to  the  suspicious 
movements  of  the  Union,  determined  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  League,  to 
make  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  their  own. 

After  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  latter,  by 
which  he  was  assured  of  indemnity  for  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  or  the  losses  he  mi^t  sustain, 
Maximilian  assumed,  with  unlimited  power,  the 
command  of  the  troops  of  the  League,  which  were 
about  to  hasten  to  Uie  assistance  of  the  Emperor 
against  the  Spanish  rebels.  The  leaders  of  the 
Uiuon,  instead  of  attempting  to  prevent  this  dan- 
gerous union  of  the  League  with  the  Emperor, 
strove  rather  to  accelerate  it.  If  they  could  once 
induce  the  Catholic  League  to  take  a  decided  pa^ 
in  the  Bohemian  war,  they  might  assure  then;i- 
eelves  of  sio^ilar  measures  on  the  part  of  all  the 
members  and  allies  of  the  Union.  Without  some 
open   step   taken  by   the   Catholics   against  the 
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Uimmf  no  effectual  confederacy  oonld  be  formed 
ammig  ihe  Protestants.'  They  efaose,  therefore^ 
the  present  critic^  moment  of  the  troubles  in  Bo- 
hemia to  demand  from  the  Catholics  the  removal 
of  their  past  grievances,  and  complete  security 
for  their  religion  in  future.  This  demand,  con- 
ceived in  menacing  terms,  was  addressed  to  the 
Doke  of  Bavaria  as  the  head  of  the  Catholics, 
and  an  immediate  and  categorical  answer  was  re- 
qmied.  Whether  Maximilian  decided  for  or  against 
them,  their  point  was  equally  gained  ;  his  conoes-* 
sions,  if  he  yielded,  would  deprive  the  Catholics 
of  their  most  efficient  support ;  bis  refusal  would 
arm  the  whole  Protestant  party,  and  render  una-; 
voidable  a  war  by  which  they  hoped  to  be  the 
gaiBers.  Maximilian,  firmly  attached  to  the  other 
party  from  so  many  considerations,  received  the 
demands  of  the  Union  as  a  final  declaration  of 
war,  and  prepared  for  immediate  hostilities.  While: 
Bavaria  and  Uie  League  thus  took  up  arms  for  the* 
Emperor,  application  was  made  for  subsidies  Uy 
the  Spanish  Court.  All  the  difficulties  which 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  negotiation,  by  the 
indolent  policy  of  that  ministry,  were  successfully 
snrmouBted  by  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
Count  Kheveoihuller :  A  supply  of  a  million  of 
florins  was  gradually  obtained  from  this  court,< 
and  an  attack  upon  the  lower  Palatinate,  from  the 
Spanish  Netheriands,  at  the  same  time  resolved 
upon* 

While  these  attempts  were  making  to  draw  ihe 
Catholic  powers  into  the  League,  the  Protestants 
weie  labouring  with  equal  activity  to  cement  their- 
own  confederacy.  They  worked  on  the  fears  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  several  of  the  other 
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EcdesiasticatjStates,  by  circnlatiiig  the  nunonr, 
that  the  object  of  the  League  was  to  wrest  from 
them  the  Chapters  which  had  iKeen  secularized. 
The  fears  of  the  former,  however,  were  set  at  rest 
by  a  written  assurance  to  the  contrary ;  while  his 
private  dislike  to  the  Pakitine,  the  insinuations  of 
his  chaplain,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and 
his  mortification  at  having  been  passed  over  by  the 
Bohemians  in  their  election,  strongly  inclined  him 
to  the  side  of  Austria.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Lu- 
therans could  never  forgive  the  reformed  party, 
for  drawing,  as  they  expressed  it,  so  many  fair  pro- 
vinces into  the  gulf  of  Calvinism,  and  substituting 
the  Helvetian  Antichrist  for  the  Roman. 

While  Ferdinand  made  every  effort  to  ameliorate 
his  situation,  Frederick  was  daily  injuring  his  cause 
by  his  close  connexion  with  the  Prince  of  Tran« 
sylvania,  the  open  ally  of  the]^Porte ;  he  gave  of- 
fence to  weak  minds ;  and  was  generally  suspect- 
ed of  seeking  his  own  aggrandizement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Christendom,  and  anning  the  Turks  a>- 
gainst  Germany.  His  inconsiderate  zeal  for  the 
Heformed  religion  excited  the  Lutherans,  his  at- 
tack on  image  worship,  the  Catholics  of  Bohemia 
against  him.  New  and  oppressive  imposts  alienat- 
ed from  him  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  The 
disappointed  ambition  of  the  Bohemian  nobles 
cooled  their  zeal  ;7the  delay  of  foreign  succours 
abated  their  confidence*  Instead  of  directing 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  administration  of  his 
kingdom,  Frederick  wasted  his  time  in  amuse- 
ments ;  instead  of  filling  his  treasury  by  a  wise 
economy,  he  squandered  bis  revenues  by  a  need- 
less theatrical  pomp,  and  a  misplaced  munificence. 
His  new^dignity  inspired  him  with  careltfla  levity. 
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and  while  he  laboured,  with  ill-timed  activity,  to 
eajoy  the  pTeaswcs  of  a  crown,  he  neglected 
the  more  pressing  necessity  of  seciuing  its  pos- 
session. 

But  if  men  were  dissappointed  in  the  expecta-^ 
tions  they  had  formed  of  him,  Frederick  himself 
was  not  less  deceived  in  his  hopes  of  foreign  as- 
mstance.  Most  of  the  memhers  of  the  Union  con- 
sid^^d  the  affairs  of  Bohemia  as  unconnected  with 
the  tTUB  object  of  their  confederacy ;  others,  who 
were  devoted  to  him,  were  overawed  by  fear  of 
the  Emperor.  Saxony  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  had 
ahready  been  gained  over  by  Ferdinand ;  Lower 
Anstriay  on  which  side  an  active  diversion  had 
been  expected,  submitted  to  the  Emperor ;  and 
Bethlem  Gabor  had  concluded  a  truce  with  him^ 
The  Court  of  Vienna  contrived  to  pacify  Den- 
mark by  n^otiations,  and  to  involve  Sweden  in  a 
war  with  the  Poles.  The  Republic  of  Holland 
was  scarcely  able  to  protect  itself  against  the 
Spaniaiyis  ;  Venice  and  Saxony  remained  inactive ; 
King  James  of  Englaml  was  overreached  by  the 
artifice  of  Spain.  One  friend  after  another  disap- 
peared ;  one  hope  yaHished  after  another^ — so 
rapid  was  the  alteration  which  a  few  months  had 
e£Rsctedf 

In  the  meantime  the  l^ders  of  the^  Union  as- 
sembled an  army ; — the  Emperor  and  the  League 
followed  their  example.  The  troops  of  the  latter 
were  assembled  under  the  banners  of  Maximilian 
at  Donauwer^,  ihose  of  l^e  Union  at  Ulm,  nndet 
the  Mai^rave  of  Anspach.  The  important  mo- 
ment seemed  at  last  to  have  arrived  which  was  to 
terminate  these  long  divisions  by  a  decisive  bloW^ 

i2 
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and  by  wbich  the  condition  of  both  churches  is 
Germany  was  to  be  irrevocably  settled.  The  ex- 
pectation of  both  parties  was  directed  with  anxiety 
to  the  event.  What  then  was  their  astonishment 
when  the  intelligence  of  peace  arrived,  and  both 
aunies  separated  without  striking  a  blow  ! 

This  peace,  which  was  equally  acceptable  to 
both  parties,  had  been  effected  by  the  mediation 
of  France.  The  French  ministry,  no  longer  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  Henry  the  Great,  whose  policy 
was  perhaps  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of 
that  kingdom,  were  now  far  leas  afraid  of  the  pre- 
ponderance .  of  Austria,  than  of  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Calvinists,  if  the  Palatine  house  were 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Bohemia. 
Engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  dangerous  contest 
with  its  own  Calvinist  subjects,  France  had  no  ob- 
ject more  at  heart  than  the  speedy  suppression  of 
the  Protestant  fiaction  in  Bohemia,  before  the  in- 
fluence of  their  example  could  extend  to  the  Hu»- 
guenots.     In  order  therefore  to  fadlitate  the  £m- 

Eeror's  operations  against  the  Bohemians,  they 
ad  interposed  as  mediators  between  the  Union 
and  the  League,  and  effected  this  unexpected 
treaty,  of  which  the  main  article  was,  "  That  the 
Union  should  give  up  all  interference  in  the  transr 
actions  in  Bohemia,  and  that  the  aid  which  they 
might  afford  to  Frederick  the  Fifth,  should  be  con» 
fined  to  his  Palatine  territories."  The  firmness 
of  Maximilian,  and  the  fear  of  being  pressed  at 
once  by  the  troops  of  the  League,  and  a  new  Im- 
perial army  which  was  on  its  march  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, induced  the  Union  to  conclude  this  dia^ 
jgi^aceful  treaty. 

The  Emperor  was  now  tkt  liberty  to  direct  the 
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vdiole  force  of  Bavaria  a^d  the  ILieague  against 
tbe  Bohemians*  who  by  die  treaty  of  Ulm  were 
abandoned  to  their  fote.  Before  the  intelligence 
of  the  treaty  could  reach  that  quar^r,  Maximilian 
Buddeuly  appeared  in  Upper  Anstria,  when  jthe 
States,  snrprised  and  unprepared  for  such  an  ,ei^e- 
my,  were  glad  to  purchase  the  Emperor  s  pardon 
by  an  immediate  andmuconditional  submission. 
In  Lower  Austria  the  Duke  summoned  the  troops 
of  the  Netherlands  under  Bucquoi  to  his  assist- 
ance,  and  this  united  Imperial  and  Bayarian  armyy 
amounting  to  50,000  men,  penetrated  wjithout  op- 
position into  the  Bohemi^in  territory.  All  the  Bo^ 
bemim  troops,  which  were  scattered  oy^r  Lower 
Austria  and  Morayia,  tliey  drove  before  them ;  every 
town  which  ventured  to  hold  out  was  taken  by 
atomy ;  others  terrified  by  the  report  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  these,  voluntarily  opened  their 
gates ;  nothing  in  short  interrupted  the  impetuous 
career  of  Maximilian.  The  Bohemian  army,  com- 
manded by  the  brave  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
retired  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague ;  where 
Maximilian  offered  him  battle  under  the  \iralls  of 
the  town. 

The  wretched  condition  in  which  he  expected 
to  find  the  army  of  the  Insurgents,  justified  the 
rapidity  of  the  Duke's  movements,  and  assured 
him  of  success*  Frederick's  army  did  not  amount 
to  30,000  men.  Eight  thousand  of  these  were  fur- 
mahed  by  the  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  10,000  had  been 
deepatohed  by  Bethlem  Gabor  to  his  assistance. 
A9  inroad  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  upon  Lusatia, 
hi^  deprived  him  of  the  succours  be  had  expected 
from  that  country,  and  from  Silesia*  The  sub- 
jniwion  of  the  Austrian  insurgents  put  an  end  to 
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all  liiB  hopes  of  ssnstance  from  tliftt  quarter.  Bet^- 
lem  Gabor,  his  most  powerful  ally,  remdned  tran- 
quil in  Tremsylyania.  The  Union  had  betrayed- 
Ins  cause  to  the  Emperor.  Nothing  remained  to 
him  but  Bohemia  itself ;  and  this  kingdom  was  a- 
like  deficient  in  inclination,  unity,  and  coorage. 
The  Bohemian  Magnates  murmured  at  being  sv^ 
jected  to  German  generals,  and  Count  Mansfeld 
remained  in  Pilsen,  at  a  distance  from  the  cainp^ 
to  aroid  seiring  under  Anlmlt  and  Hohenlohe. 
The  soldiers,  in  want  of  necessaries,  became  dis- 
pirited; and  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  army 
occasicmed  the  bitterest  complaints  among  the  pea* 
santry.  It  was  in  rain  that  Frederick  made  his 
appearance  in  the  camp,  in  t^e  hope  of  animating 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers  by  his  presence,  and 
reviring  the  declining  zeal  of  the  Nobles  by  his 
example. 

The  Bohemians  had  begun  to  entrench  them« 
selves  on  the  White  Mountain  near  Prague,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  United  Impend  and 
Bavarian  armies,  on  the  8th  November  1620.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  some  advantages 
were  gained  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Prince  of  An- 
halt ;  but  these  were  soon  neutralized  by  the  su» 
perior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  charge  of  the 
Bavai*iaa8  and  Walloons  was  irresistible.  The  Hun- 
garian cavalry  was  the  first  to  abandon  the  field. 
The  Bohemian  infantry  soon  foUowed  their  exam- 
ple ;  and  the  Germans  were  at  last  carried  along 
with  them  in  the  genafal  flight.  Ten  cannons,  the 
whole  of  Frederick's  artillery,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands  ;  four  thousand  Bohemians  feH  m  the  flight 
or  the  battle ;  while  only  a  few  hundred  of  the  Im- 
pBrialists  and  the  troops  <rf  the  League  were  kiU- 
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ed^    la  1«88  than  an  hour  this  deciaive  aeUoii  was 
over. 

Frederick  was  seated  at  table  in  Pragiie»  while 
his  anosy  was  thins  destroyed  beneath  its  walls. 
Anticipating  no  attack,  he  had  that  day  ordered 
an  entertaanment.  A  messenger  roused  him  from 
table,  to  point  out  to  him  from  the'^walls  this  scene 
of  slaughter.  To  enable  him  to  decide,  he  re* 
quested  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  eight  was  all  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
would  allow  him.  Frederick  took  advantage  of 
these  to  fly  from  the  capital  by  night,  with  bis  wife, 
and  the  oQicei^  of  his  arflay.  This  flight  took  place 
so  hastily,  that  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  left  behind 
him  his  most  private  papers,  and  Frederick  his 
crown.  *'  I  know  now  what  I  am,  "  said  this  jun- 
fortunate  Prince  to  those  who  endeavoured  to'  com- 
fort him ;  *^  there  are  virtues  which  we  are  taught 
only  by  misfortune ;  and  it  b  in  adversity  alone 
that  princes  learn  to  know  themselves.  *' 

Pnigne  wi|s  ^Qt  entirely  lost  when  Frederick 
had  so  weakly  abandoned  U.  The  light  troops  of 
Mansfeld  were  still  in  Pilsen,  and  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  action.  Bethlem  Gabor  might  at  this 
moment  have  commenced  hostilities,  and  drawn  off 
tbe  Emperor's  army  to  the  Hungarian  frontier. 
The  vanquished  Bohemians  might  nidly.  Sickness, 
famine,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  might  wear 
out  the  enemy ;  bi^t  all  these  hopes  disappeared 
und^  the  pressure  of  immediate  apprehension. 
Frederick  dreaded  the  inconstancy  of  tba  Bohenu- 
ans,  who  might  easily  be  tempted  to  purchase  the 
Emperor  s  pardon,  by  surrendering  the  person  of 
their  Sovereign. 

Thnn^y.  9jj4  those  of  this  party  who  wece  siir' 
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My  etfcmistiiiee^  found  i%  eqoftlly  mmdtiBaUe 
to  await  their  defitiny  witbiii  the  walls  of  Pragne. 
Hey  retired  to  Moravia,  and  soon  afterwards 
sought  refiage  in  TransyiTania.  Fredmck  fled  to 
Breslan^  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  He 
femoyed  from  thence  to  the  court  of  the  Elector 
of  Bnmdenhwigh,  and  finally  tock  shelter  in  Hoi* 
land. 

The  hattle  of  Prague  had  decided  the  fate  of 
Bohemia.  Pragne  surrendered  next  day  to  'die 
conquerors ;  the  ether  towns  followed  the  example 
of  the  caipitid.  llie  States  yielded  an  uncondi- 
tional dAegiance,  and  they  were  followed  hy  Silesift 
and  Moravia.  The  Emperor  allowed  three  months 
to  elapse^  before  insdtating  any  inquiry  into  tiie 
past.  Many  who  had  fled  in  tenor  at  first,  re- 
assured by  this  apparent  clemency,  appeared  again 
in  the  capital.  All  at  once,  however,  the  storm 
burst  foiib ;  foity-eight  of  the  most  active  ommig^ 
the  insurgents  were  arrested  and  tried  by  an  ex«^ 
traordinary  commission,  composed  of  native  Bo- 
hemians and  Austrians :  twenty-seven  of  these  ez» 
pired  on  the  scaibld,  and  an  inmiease  number  of 
the  common  people  were  executed.  The  absen- 
tees were  summoned  to  appear,  and,  on  their  iail- 
Hig  to  do  BO,  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason, 
and  viotetion  of  the  Cath<^  Majesty,  iheir  estatea 
confiscated,  and  ^ir  names  affixed  to  the  gallows* 
The  property  of  deceased  rebels  was  Ao  seised* 
This  tyranny  might  have  been  bonie,  while  it  af- 
fected individuals  only,  and  while  one  was  enrich* 
ed  by  the  ruin  of  anotho*;  but  the  oppression 
which  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  without 
exception,  was  less  tolerable.  All  the  R\>testant 
preachers  were  banished  from  the  country;  the 
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Bohemiaiis  first,  and  afterwards  those  of  Germany. 
Ferdinand  tore  the  Letter  of  Majesty  with  his  own 
hand,  and  burnt  the  seal.  Seven  years  after  the 
battle  of  Pragae,  the  toleration  of  the  Protestant 
religion  within  the  kingdom  was  at  an  end.  But 
while  he  permitted  himself  these  acts  of  Tiolence 
against  these  religious  privileges,  he  affected  to  re- 
gard their  political  constitution ;  and  while  he  de- 
prived them  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  he  magnani- 
mously permitted  them  to  tax  themselves. 

The  victory  of  the  White  Mountain  put  Ferdi- 
nand in  possession  of  all  his  dominions.  He  even 
received  them  with  greater  powers  tlum  bis  prede- 
cessors, since  their  allegiance  had  been  uncondition- 
ally pledged  to  him,  and  no  Letter  of  Majesty  now 
existed  to  limit  his  sovereign  authority.  The  ob- 
ject of  all  his  wishes  had  been  attained,  and  attain- 
ed beyond  his  most  saagume^  expectations.' 

It  was  now  in  his  power  to  dismiss  his  allies, 
and,  disband  his  army.  The  war  wa»  ended^  if 
justice  was.  his  object,  and  if  magnanimity  waa  to 
be  united  witb  justice,  so  was^  th^  puni^bio^nt. 
The  £ftte  of  GKcrmany  was  in  his  handa;  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  millions  were  dependent 
cm  his  resolution.  Never  was  a  more  important 
trust  placed  in  a  single  hand ;  never  was  the  blind- 
ness of  one  individual  productive  of  more  fatal 
60i|8equenceB. 
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Ths  resolnlion  which  Ferdinand  now  embnced 
gave  a  new  direction,  a  new  scene,  and  new  ac- 
tors to  the  drama  of  war.  From  the  contest  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  punishment  of  its  rebels,  a  war 
extended  first  to  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  En- 
rope.  It  may  be  proper  therefore,  at  this  period, 
to  glance  at  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Unequally  as  the  territory  of  Germany  and  the 
privil^es  of  its  members  were  divided  among  the 
Catholics  and  the  IVotestants,  each  party  could 
only  maintain  its  ground  against  the  other  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  prudent  unity,  and  by  availing 
itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  peculiar  advantages  it 
possessed.  If  the  Catholics  were  the  more  nu- 
merousi  and  Ae  more  favoured  by  the  cooBtitation 
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^  the  ^mpirft)  the  ProtestaatSy  oh  the  odidr  hand, 
had  the  adtaotage  of  poasesakig  a  eontinukraa  tract 
of  potraloas  diatricts,  princes  zealoiuly  attached 
lo  tfieir  faith,  a  Warlike  nobility,  numerouB  armieay 
floarisbing  free  towns,  the  conitnand  of  the  sea^ 
a&d  even  in  the  Worst  event,  the  certainty  of  sup- 
port from  the  membov  of  their  own  party  in  Ca- 
tholic states.  If  the  Catholics  could  arm  Spain 
and  Italy  in  their  fayour ;  the  Venetian  Republic^ 
Holland  and  England,  opened  their  treasures  to 
die  Protestants ;  while  the  States  of  the  North, 
and  the  formidable  power  of  Tni-key  stood  ready 
to  assist  them.  Brandenboig,  Saxony,  and  the 
Palatinate,  exposed  three  Rrotestant  to  three  Ca- 
thofic  TOtes  in  the  Electoral  College ;  while  to  the 
Elector  of  Bohemia,  as  to  the  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, the  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  was  a 
chedc  of  some  consequence,  if  the  Protestants 
knew  properly  how  to  avail  themselves  of  its  im- 
portance. The  sword  of  the  Union  m^t  con- 
fine within  its  sheath  the  sword  of  the  League ;  or 
if  a  war  became  unavoidable,  might  suspend  for 
a  long  time  the  issue  of  the  contest.  Bat  private 
interests  unfortunately  destroyed  the  band  of  union 
which  should  have  united  the  political  members  of 
the  empire.  This  critical  conjuncture  met  with 
ilo  corresponding  great  mind  atnoug  the  actors  on 
the  political  scene ;  and  the  decisive  moment  was 
neglected,  because  those  who  had  the  courage,  had 
not  the  power  to  avail  themsdves  of  it ;  and  those 
who  had  the  power^  were  deficient  in  vnitjr^  oour* 
age  and  resohition. 

The  services  of  his  ancestor  Maurice,  the  er*' 
tettt  of  his  terrhoriesi  and  the  weight  of  his  influ* 
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^nce,  placed  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  the  head  of 
the  F^testants  of  Germany.  The  fieite-of  the 
contending  parties  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  re- 
solution he  might  embrace ;  and  John  George  was 
not  insensible  to  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
the  authoritative  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
An  equally  important  acquisition  either  for  the 
Emperor  or  the  Protestant  Union,  he  cautiously 
declined  to  commit  himself  completely  with  either 
party  ;  and  neither  chose  to  trust  entirely  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  Emperor,  nor  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  which  he  might  have  obtained  by  prac- 
tising on  his  apprehensions.  Uninfluenced  by  the 
current  of  religious  and  romantic  enthusiasm,  which 
swept  off  one  Sovereign  after  another,  to  risk  their 
crown  and  life  on  the  hazard  of  war,  John  George 
asjNred  to  the  more  solid  renown,  of  preserving 
and  improving  his  territories  by  a  prudential  course. 
If  his  cotemporaries  accused  him  of  forsaking  the 
Protestant  cause  in  its  distresses  ;  of  preferring  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  house  to  the  safety  of  his 
country ;  of  exposing  the  whole  Protestant  cfauroh 
of  Germany  to  ruin,  by  refusing  to  raise  an  arm 
in  defence  of  the  Calvinists ;  of  injuring  the  com- 
mon cause  more  deeply  by  his  suspicious  friend* 
ship)  than  he  could  have  done  by  his  open  enmi- 
ty ;  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  accusers  had 
imitated  the  wise  policy  of  the  Elector.  If,  not- 
withstanding the  prudent  policy,  the  Saxons,  like 
every  other,  had  reason  to  regret  the  cruelties  that 
attended  the  Emperors  progress ;  if  all  Germany 
was  a  witness  how  Ferdinand  decaved  his  confe- 
derates and  violated  his  promises ;  if  even  the  E- 
lector  himSelf  at  last  perceived  his  mistake  9  the 
more  shameful  was  the  uonduct  of  the  Empesor, 
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who  beftmyed  so  basely  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him. 

If  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  thns  bound  by 
misplaced  confidence  in  the  Emperor,  and  the  hope 
of  aggrandizing  his  territories^  the  weak  Elector, 
Geoige  William  of  Bran^enbui^h,  was  still  more 
shamefully  fettered  by  fear  of  AusUia,  and  of  the 
loss  of  his  own  dominions.  The  very  policy  with 
which  these  princes  were  reproached,  would  have 
preserved  to  the  Elector  Palatine  his  fame  and  his 
kingdom.  A  rash  confidence  in  his  untried  strength, 
the  influence  of  French  counsels,  and  the  seduc- 
tive glitter  of  a  Crown,  had  impelled  that  unfor- 
tunate Prince  into  an  enterprise,  to  which  neither 
his  genius  nor  his  political  powers  was  at  all  pro- 
portioned. By  the  partition  of  his  territories,  and 
the  bad  understanding  which  subsisted  among  their 
possessorsy  the  power  of  the  palatinate  was  en* 
feebled,  which,  if  wielded  by  a  single  hand,  would 
have  rendered  the  issue  of  the  war  for  a  long 
time  doubtful. 

This  partition  of  territory  was  equally  injurious 
to  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Hesse  ;  and  reli- 
gious dissentions  had  occasioned  a  fatal  division  be- 
tween Darmstadt  and  Cassel.  ^  The  line  of  Darm- 
stadt, adhering  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  had 
placed  itself  under  the  Emperor's  protection,  who 
favoured  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Calvinists  of  Cas- 
ael.  While  his  religious  confederates  were  shed- 
ding their  blood  for  their  faith  and  their  liberties, 
the  Landgrave  of  Darmstadt  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
Emperor.  But,  true  to  the  principles  of  his  an- 
cestors, who  had  undertaken,  a  century  before, 
the  defence  of  the  freedom  of  Germany  agmnst 
tho  formidable  Charles  V.,  William  of  Cassel  ea- 
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poiued  ib«  oauM  of  dangler  giuiof  lieiMir.  Sapmar 

to  that  pusillanimity,  which  subjected  so  mnay 
princes,  more  powerful  than  himself,  to  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  Ferdinanil,  the  Landgraro  Wil- 
fiam  was  the  first  to  jmn  the  hero  of  Swodeoy  and 
to  set  an  axample  to  the  princes  of  Geimaoy, 
which  all  had  hesitated  to  g;ive.  The  courage  of 
kis  resolve  was  equalled  hy  the  steadlastnass  of  his 
perseverance  and  the  bravory  of  his  actions.  Ho 
placed  himself  with  imshrinking  resolution  bofofo 
his  hleeding  country,  and  boldly  confronted  the 
fearful  enemy,  whose  hands  were  stiM  reokisg  frosi 
the  carnage  of  Magdeburg, 

The  Landgrave  WiUiam  deserves  to  descend  to 
immortality,  with  the  heroic  raco  of  Eniest*  The 
day  of  vengeance  for  the  unfortunate  Join  FrSf* 
derick  was  long  delayed,  but  it  rose  brightly  al 
last ;  and  his  heroic  principles  were  found  nnito^ 
with  better  fortune  in  his  descendants*  An  utrB* 
pid  race  of  princes  issued  as  it  were  from  the  Thn- 
ringian  forests,  to  efface,  by  their  illustrious  aetione^ 
the  unjust  sentence  which  deprived  him  of  his  elec* 
toral  dignity ;  to  appease  his  offended  shade  by 
the  sacrifice  of  many  victims.  The  sentence  of  a 
conqueror  could  take  from  him  his  territories9  but 
could  not  quench  that  spirit  of  patriotism  with 
which  he  had  staked  his  all  in  the  cause  of  honouiv 
nor  that  chivalrous  courage,  which  a  century  after* 
wards  was  destined  to  shake  the  throne  of  his  op* 
pressor.  His  cause  and  that  of  Germany  eonso* 
orated  the  sword  which  was  drawn  by  his  de- 
scendants against  the  race  of  Hapsburg;  and  6oia 
hand  to  hand  was  bequeathed  the  inheritance  of 
hb  wrongs  and  his  revenge*  The  duty  which  they 
ooald  not  fulfil  as  sovereigns,  they  oKocutod  as  men-; 
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tbey  died  m  a  glorions  cause,  as  the  champions  of 
libf^jr.  Too  weak  to  meet  the  esemy  in  die  field 
with  their  own  mrassisted  strength,  they  endea- 
Tonred  to  direct  against  them  the  energies  of  other 
pow^Vy  and  to  move  to  victory  under  foreign  ban- 
ners. 

The  liberties  of  Germany,  thus  abandoned  by 
the  more  powerful  States,  whose  prosperity  de« 
pended  upon  it,  was  defended  by  a  few  princes, 
who  were  comparatively  uninterested  in  the  event. 
The  possession  of  territories  and  dignities  seemed 
to  deaden  their  ^lergies;  the  want  of  both  pro« 
duced  heroes.  While  Bazcmy,  Brandenburg,  and 
the  rest  drew  back  in  terror,  Anhalt,  Mansfeld, 
the  prince  of  Weimar  and  others  were  mking  their 
Hvea  in  the  field.  Tlie  Dukes  of  Pomerania,  Meck- 
lenburg, Lunebui^,  and  Wirtemberg,  and  the  iree 
cities  of  Upper  Germany,  to  whom  the  name  of 
J&nperor  was  of  course  a  formidable  one,  avoided 
a  conliest  with  such  an  opponent,  and  submitted, 
though  not  without  murmuring,  to  his  overwhelm* 
lag  power. 

Austria  and  the  Catholic  party  in  Germany, 
possessed  in  Maadmilian  of  Bavaria  a  protector 
equally  prudent  and  powerfaL  Adhering  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  this  war  to  one  fixed  plaa^ 
never  divided  between  his  religion  and  his  politi- 
cal interests ;  not  the  slavishly  dependent  of  Aus- 
tiia,  which  was  labouring  for  his  advantage,  and 
trembling  even  at  the  power  which  was  employed 
for  its  protection;  Maximilian  was  Indebted  to 
these,  and  not  to  mere  good  fortune,  for  the  ter- 
ritories and  digmti^s  that  rewarded  his  exertions. 
The  other  Catholic  States  which  were  .chiefly  Ec- 
deaiasticali  too  unwarlike  to  resist  the  moititudes 
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Naples  en  the  oneiide,  and  that  ef  Mikn  upon  die 
other.  Venice  was  confined  between  the  Aostnaa 
Tyrol,  and  the  Spwiwh  tenkories  in  Milan.  Sa- 
voy WB8  suiTonnded  by  the  latter,  and  by  France. 
Hence  arose  that  wavering  and  equivocal  policy, 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Italian  States  froon 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  The  double  part  whieh 
the  Popedom  bad  to  perform,  occasioned  a  perpe- 
tual vacillation  between  two  contradictory  sysSenis 
of  policy.  If  the  successors  of  St  Peter  found  in 
the  Spanish  PHnces  their  most  obedient  disciples, 
and  the  most  steadfast  supporters  of  the  Papal  See, 
yet  in  their  character  of  Ecclesiastical  soverdgns, 
they  had  in  these  princes  their  most  dangerous 
neighbours,  and  most  fwrnidable  opponents.  If  in 
the  one  capacity,  the  destruction  of  the  ProtestantSi 
and  the  triumph  of  Austria,  were  the  objects  of 
their  wishes,  on  the  other,  they  had  reason  to  rejoiee 
«t  the  successes  of  the  Protestants,  which  deprived  a 
dangtfous  enemy  of  the  means  of  olSfence.  The 
one  or  the  other  sentiment  prevailed,  according  as 
the  desire  of  temporal  dominion,  or  seal  for  Eode- 
siastical  supremacy,  predominated  in  the  mind 
of  the  Pope.  But  the  policy  of  Rome  was*  oa 
the  whol^  directed  to  immediate  dangers  :  And 
it  is  a  well  known  principle,  that  the  appre- 
hension of  losing  a  present  good,  generally  operates 
far  more  powerfully  on  the  mind,  than  anxiety 
to  regain  a  possession  of  whieh  we  have  been 
long  deprived.  Thus  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  be- 
comes intelligible ;  in  first  combining  with  Austria 
for  the  destruction  of  heresy,  and  then  conspiring 
with  these  very  heretics  for  the  destruction  ti 
Austria.  How  strangely  blended  are  the  threads  of 
humaaaffEurs!   What  would  hftve  beuft  the  late  of 
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tbe*  Referanlm^  snd  of  the  liberies  of  GkmMify 
if  the  spiriliMl  mad  tempcMBl  iateivsta  of  the  Popo^ 
as  Bishop  and  Sovereigii,  had  been  united  ?  . 

Fniace  had  lost  wit)i  ks  greal  Henry  its  isipoi^ 
tanoe,  and  its  weight  in  the  polillcal  balaoee  of 
Europe.  A  tarfonlent  minority  had  rahied  all  the 
good  efieots  which  had  resisted  from  the  aMe  ac^ 
ministration  of  Henry.  Weak  ministei^  the  ereah- 
tores  of  intrigii^  and  court  favour,  squandered  in  s 
few  years  the  treasures  whidi  had  been  amassed  by 
the  economy  of  Sully,  and  the  frugal  expen^ture  of 
Hmury.  Scarce  able  to  mamtaintlrair  ground  againil 
intenifd  foetions,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
all  influence  on  the  political  affairs  of  Europe. 
The  same  diYil  war  which  anned  Germany  against 
itself,  excited  a  similar  commotion  in  R«nce ;  and 
Louis  XIII.,  oo  attaining  majority,  found  hhnself 
involYed  in  a  war  with  his  own  mother  and  his 
Protestant  subjects.  That  party,  which  had  be^i 
kept  in  suli^ction  by  Henry's  enlightened  peHcy, 
now  seiaed  the  opportunity- to  take  up  arms,  ami, 
under  the  eommatid  of  some  adventurous  leaders, 
to  form  themselres  into  a  party  within  the  State, 
and  to  fix  on  the  strong  and  powerful  town  of 
RocheUe  as  the  capital  of  their  intended  kingdom. 
Too  little  of  a  staiesman  to  be  able  to  suppress 
this  civil  commotion  in  its  Inrth,  by  a  prudent 
totoatioB,  and  too  littie  master  of  the  strength  of 
his  kingdom  to  be  able  to  use  it  with  energy,  Louis 
XIII.  now  sav^  himself  suljected  to  the  degrading 
necessity  of  purchasiug  the  submission  of  the  rebels 
by  large  sums  of  money.  Though  policy  might 
iodine  hiflH  in  one  point  of  view,  to  assbt  tiie  Bo- 
henuan  insurgents  against  Austria^  the  son  of 
Hemy  the  Great  was  now  compelled  to  be  an  ir 
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active  spectnUur  of  their  dealniction,  and  to  eittetp 
himself  fortuiiate,  if  the  Calvinists  in  his  own  do- 
minions were  not  inspired  by  the  same  sentiments 
of  resistsnoe  which  animated  their  confederates  be- 
yond the  Rhine.  A  great  mind  at  the  helm  of 
State  wonld  baye  reduced  the  Fkotestants  in  France 
to  obedience,  while  it  supported  the  liberties  of 
their  German  brethren :  But  Henry  the  I V*  was 
no  mora^  and  Richelieu  had  not  yet  revived  his 
system  of  policy. 

While  the  glory  of  France  was  thus  upon  tht 
wane,  the  liberated  republic  of  Holland  was  com- 
pleting the  fabric  of  its  greatness.  The  enthusias- 
tic incitement  had  not  yet  subsided  by  which  the 
House  of  Orange  had  converted  this  mercantile 
people  into  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  had  enabled 
them  to  maintain  their  independence  in  a  bloody 
war  against  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Aware  how 
much  their  own  liberation  was  owing  to  foreign 
support  these  republicans  were  eager  to  assist  their 
German  brethren  in  a  similar  olject,  ^od  this  the 
more  readily,  that  both  were  opposed  to  the  same 
enemy,  and  that  the  liberty  of  Germany  was  the 
best  safeguard  for  that  of  Holland. .  But  a  repub- 
licy  which  was  still  contending  for  its  own  exis- 
tence, which,  with  all  its  wonderful  exertions,  was 
scarce  able  to  make  head  against  the  formidable 
enemy  within  its  own  territories,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  prefer  magnanimity  to  prudence,  and  to 
expend,  in  the  services  of  other  countries,  the 
strength  which  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
its  own. 

England  too,  though  now  united  with  Scotland, 
no  longer  possessed,  under  the  weak  administEa- 
tioa  of  James,  that  influence  over  the  affaire  of 
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Europe  whiA  the  ascendancy  of  EKaabeth  bad 
proeored  for  it.  Convinced  that  the  welfare  of  h<*r 
dominions  depended- on  the  secnrity  of  the  Protes- 
fints,  this  prudent  princess  had  never  swerved 
from  the  principle  of  supporting  every  undertaking 
which  had  for  its  object  the  diminution  of  the 
Austrian  power.  Her  successors  were  equally  de- 
ficient in  capacity  to  comprehend,  and  strength  to 
execute,  her  views.  While  the  economical  Elisa- 
beth threw  open  her  treasury  to  support  the  Flem- 
ings against  Spain,  and  Henry  IV.  against  the 
League,  James  abandoned  his  daughter,  his  scm*  in- 
law, and  his  grandchild,  to  the  mercy  of  an  unre-' 
lenting  conqueror ;  While  he  exhausted  his  learn- 
ing to  deduce  the  origin  of  majesty  from  Heaiven, 
be  allowed  his  own  dignity  to  sink  into  the  dust : 
While  he  laboured  by  his  nietoric  to  prove  the  ab- 
solute right  of  kings,  he  reminded  the  English  na- 
tion of  theirs ;  and  by  a  useless  profusion,  sacri- 
ficed bis  most  important  prerogative — ^that  of  dis*- 
pensing  wi^  his  parliament — and  thus  silencing  the 
voice  of  freedom.  An  innate  horror  at  the  sight 
of  a  naked  sword  intimidated  him  from  entering 
on  any  war,  howevw  jnst;  while  his  favourite 
Buckingham  practised  on  his  weakness,  and  his 
own  vanity  and  self-conceit  rendered  him  an  easy 
dttpe  of  Spanish  imposture :  while  the  affitirs  of 
his  smi-in-law  were  ruined,  and  the  inheritance  of 
his  grandson  alienated-  in  Spain,  this  weak  prince 
was  imbibing,  with  satisfaction,  the  incense  which 
was  oieced  to  him  by  Austria  and  Spain.  To  di- 
vert his  attention  from  the  Grerman  war,  he  was 
WBused  with  the  proposal  of  a  Spanish  marriage 
for  his  sen,  and  he  himself  encouraged  him  in  the 
nmanttc  project  of  paying  1^  addrosscs  in  peiaoa 
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tt» ihe  SfMHHBk prmoeM*  B«tbi9iMik»lliwliiU6, 
M  his  son-in-kw  had  done  the  ciowa  of  Bolmni» 
ttid  the  Paktine  Electorate ;  and  death  tolose.  saved 
hi«  from  the  danger  of  cloeiiig  his  pacific  i^ign  bf 
a  war  at  home)  which  he  had  neyet  had  coamge  to 
mMntain,  eyen  at  a  dtttaace. 

The  civil  commotions  which  his  misgOFemment 
had  gnMlaally  excited,  hurst  Ibrdi  under  his  nnfor- 
timate  son^  and  compelled  hitn  to  reltnqinsbi  ^ler 
some  wumportant  attempts^  all  partieipfUion  in  Uie 
Gorman  war,  in  order  to  oppose  tl^fe  lafb  of  &c« 
tMm  within  his  own  kingdon^  and  at  last  to  ftdi  a 
mttm  to  its  fury. 

Two  illostnons  moilarcba,  unequal  in  personal 
repnlatiODi  hut  alike  in  power  and  desire  of  fame^ 
at  this  time  attrac^d  tto  attention  of  the  North. 
Under  the  long  mid  aelaye  feign  of  Cbiisliin  IV., 
Denmark  bad  riieo  wto  a  State  of  some  impor- 
ranee*  The  penonal  ^oalifieationB  of  this  prince, 
an  excellent  navy,  disdpltned  traops,  well  cvdOred 
finances  and  pradtot  alliances,  had  combined  to 
psomote  the  i&tsnial  preeperity  and  extei)»l  im- 
portance of  this  monarchy.  Sweden  had  been  reO- 
cned  from  yissalage  by  Gurtams  Yasa,  who  had 
bestowed  jnpon  it  %  wise  system  of  legislatlott^  and 
had  inlrodaced,  for  the  first  time,  this  newly  orga- 
nised SlMfce  into  Ifae  field  of  European  priitics. 
The  outline^  which  had  been  mdriy  tsaoed  by  this 
groat  Prinee,  was  filled  up  by  lus  stiH  greater 
gvandsoa  Guslayits  Adolphua* 

Both  kingdomsy  feimerly  umli^nraUy  traits  ani 
enfinbled  by  this  union,  had  been  violeBtly  a«^i»* 
rated  at  ^o  time  of  the  Refetmatioft,  and  lliiaae* 
pantion  was  the  epocb  from  whidk  their  ptosp^ii* 
ty  is  to  be  dated.    In^ous  al  this  comiNdaary 
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miaa  had  bete  to  boAt  king^iM,  antaBlfrfend^* 
dup  ikttd  faam^ttf  were  e^iwllj  mdisptnteUe  to 
mm  m  their  sMe  of  eeparatimi.  On  both  tbe 
EfiBgetiGal  chivoh  relied ;  both  bad  the  iniN  Se«l 
to  proteol;  one  iatereel  united  tbem  against  the 
•tme  eaemy*  Bat  the  hatred  wbich  had  diasirfved 
tbe  original  eonaeziba  of  dieee  monarcfaiet,  long 
eentbraed  to  iaflaence  tbe  two  nations  which  had 
akrays  been  oppoeed  to  each  other.  Tbe  Danisfa 
kings  oonld  not  abandon  tbe^  preteneioiiB  to  tba 
Swedieb  erown,  nor  tiie  Swedes  forget  tbe  iyraa-*. 
vj  of  Denmatfc.  The  contignoas  boundaries  of 
the  two  kingdoms  were  a  constant  8ab|ecl  of  na' 
tknal  qoarrek,  while  tbe  wat^fnl  jealoasjr  of  both 
bingsy  aad  tbe  nnaroidable  collision  of  their  oob<» 
lamial  interests  in  the  North  Seas,  affinrded  aa 
iDeiifaawstible  source  of  dispute^ 

AoMMig  the  means  by  wbich  GvstaTas  Vasa,  the 
iMuider  ^  Afe  Swedish  monarchy,  endeavoured  to 
gif«  permanence  to  Ins  new  creation,  the  Reform 
nation  bad  been  one  of  the  assBt  poweifal*  A 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  exchided  tbe  ad-' 
benurts  of  Popery  from  all  odiees  of  die  State,  and 
pvdbdbited  OTery  futo^  sovereign  of  Sweden  from 
altering  the  religious  constilation  of  tbe  kingdoms 
Bat  tbe  second  saccesior  of  Gustavus  had  ralaps- 
ed  into  Papery,  and  his  son  Sigisnrand,  also  Kmy 
of  Plilsnd,  bid  been  guilty  of  meaenns  eqaatty 
dangerous  to  tbe  constitution  and  ibe  reigning 
drarieb.  The  States,  beaded  by  Charles  Di^  of 
Sndetiiiania)  tiie  tbird  eon  of  6usta;va%  made  d 
cowmeaua  naistanee,  wbi^  termaiated,  at  last,  im 
an  open  eivii  war  betwe^  the  ande  and  neahaw, 
and  batiiuea  liia  Kmg  and  tba  people.    Mka 
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Charles,  protector  of  the  Idngdotti  during  die  eb- 
■ence  of  the  King,  had  availed  himadf  of  Sfgis- 
mond's  long  retidence  in  Poland,  and  the  well- 
founded  displeasnre  of  the  States,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  nation,  and  gradually  to  prefMure 
his  way  to  the  throne.  His  views  were  not  a  lit* 
tie  forwarded  by  Sigismnnd's  impmdent  measures. 
A  general  Diet  ventured  to  abolish  the  role  of 
primogeniture  which  Guatavus  had  established  in 
the  succession,  in  favour  of  the  IVotector,  and 
placed  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  on  the  throne, 
from  which  Sigismund,  with  his  whole  posterity, 
were  solemnly  excluded.  The  son  of  the  new 
King  (who  had  reigned  under  the  name  of  Charies 
IX.)  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  the  adherents 
of  Sigismund  refused  to  recognise,  and  affected  to 
treat  as  the  son  of  a  usurper.  But  as  the  obligatimis 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject  are  recipro- 
cal, and  States  are  not  to  be  transferred  from  hand 
to  hand  like  a  lifeless  heirloom,  a  nation  thinking 
and  acting  with  unanimity,  must  have  die  power 
and  the  right  of  renoundng  their  allegiance  to  a 
Borereign,  who  has  violated  his  obligationB  to 
them,  and  of  filling  his  place  by  another  mora 
worthy  of  his  elevation. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  completed  his 
sevententh  year,  when  the  Swedish  throne  be- 
came vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father :  But  the 
early  maturity  of  his  genius  induced  the  States  to 
abridge  in  his  favour  the  legal  period  of  minority. 
He  commenced,  by  a  victory,  over  himself,  a  car 
reer  which  was  to  continue  and  to  end  in  gloty. 
The  young  Countess  of  Brahe,  the  daughter  of  a 
■abject,  hiUi  gained  his  eariy  affections,  and  he 
had  seriously  resolved  to  share  with  herthe  tfanme 
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of  Swadefi.  Biit»  canstrained  by  the  iiiflilenee  of 
time  alld  circmnstanras,  he  made  his  attachmenl 
yield  to  ^is  higher  daties  as  a  King,  and  heroism 
and  glory  again  assamed  the  exc1UBi?e  possession 
of  a  heart  which  was  not  destined  by  nature  to 
narrow  its  sympathies  within  the  limits  of  domes- 
tic h9ppine88« 

Christian  the  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  had  ascend- 
ed the  throne  before  the  birth  of  Gustavus,  had 
made  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of  Sweden,  and 
had  gained  some  considerable  advantages  over  the 
father  of  that  hero.  Gustavos  Adolphos  hastened 
to  pnt  an  end  to  this  destructive  war,  and  by  pru- 
dent sacrifices  obtained  a  peace,  which  enabled 
him  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Czar  of  Muscovy. 
He  never  expended  the  blood  of  his  subjects  in 
unjust  wars,  to  purchase  the  equivocal  fiune  of  a 
conqueror ;  but  he  had  determined  never  to  shrink 
from  a  just  one.  -  His  arms  were  successful  agunst 
Russiay  and  Sweden  augmented  by  several  im- 
portant provinces  on  the  east* 

In  the  meantime,  Sigismund  of  Poland  re- 
tained against  the  son  the  elfime  sentiments  of 
hostility  with  which  he  had  regarded  his  father ; 
and  left  no  artifice  untried  to  shake  the  allegiance 
of  his  subjects,  to  excite  indifference  among  his 
friends,  and  to  increase  the  unrelenting  hostility  of 
his  enemies.  Neither  the  great  qualities  of  his 
antagonist,  nor  the  daily  proofs  of  devotion  which 
Sweden  gave  to  her  youthful  monarch,  could  ex- 
tinguish in  this  infatuated  prince  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  throne  which  he  bad  lost.  All  Gus- 
tams's  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected  with  dis- 
dain :  >and  he  now  saw  himself  unwillingly,  but 
iUiaYoidably>  involved  in  a  tedious  war  with  Po- 
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knd,  wldob  ended  «l  lut^  ^  hb  <»blftada|^  po«^ 
teasioQ  of  th«  whole  of  LiTonia  end  PoUeli  IVw- 
•is.  Thongh  conatently  TicU»rk>ii%  Guateffw 
Adolphns  was  always  tke  first  to  make  proposals 
of  peace. 

This  contest  between  Sweden  and  Poknd  took 
place  about  the  commencement  of  the  Tfaifty 
Years'  War  in  Germany,  with  which  it  is  in  some 
raeasmre  connected.  It  was  enough  that  l^gis- 
mnnd,  himself  a  Catholic^  was  contending  for  ^e 
Swedish  crown  against  a  Protestant  prince^  to 
procure  for  him  the  active  support  of  Spain  and 
Austria :  while  a  double  relationship  to  the  Em^ 
peror  gave  him  a  still  stronger  claim  to  Ins  pio- 
tection.  It  was  his  reliance  on  this  powoftd  as- 
Sibtance  which  principally  induced  the  King  of 
Poland  to  continue -the  war,  which  had  terminated 
so  fatally  for  him,  and  the  Courts  of  Madrid  md 
Vienna  were  lavish  of  high-soiQiding  promises* 
While  Sigisniund  lost  one  place  after  mother  in 
Livonia,  Courland,  and  Riissia,  he  saw  his  aMiea 
in  Germany  advancing,  at  the  same  time»  to  un- 
Kmited  dominion,  by  an  uninterrupted  train  of 
conquest.  No  wonder  then  if  his  aversion  to  peace 
kept  pace  with  the  extent  of  his  losses.  The  ▼«• 
hemence  with  which  he  pursued  his  chimerical' 
schemes,  blinded  him  to  the  artful  policy  of  his 
confederates,  who  only  wished  to  occi^y  the  Sw«» 
dish  hero  at  hii  expense,  in  order  to  overtnm, 
without  opposition,  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and 
then  to  seize  on  the  exhausted  North  as  an  easy 
conquest.  But  a  circumstance,  on  which  they  had 
not  cs]cu]ated,->-the  heroic  spirit  of  Gustavns,  de- 
stroyed this  deceitful  policy.  An  eight  yearsT  ww 
in  Poland,  so  hr  from  eshausting  the  power  ol 
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Sweden,  had  only  served  to  mature  the  military 
gemas  erf  Gutayiu,  to  inm^  the  Swedish  anny  to 
warfare,  and  insensibly  to  introduce  that  system  of 
Dulitary  tactics,  by  which  they  afterwards  per- 
formed such  exploits  in  Germany. 
'  After  this  necessary  digression  on  the  situation 
of  the  European  States  at  that  period,  I  now  re- 
sume the  thread  of  my  History. 

Ferdinand  had  regained  his  dominion,  but  had 
not  reeoTered  the  expense  which  their  conquest 
had  caused  him.  A  sum  of  forty  millions  of  flo- 
lins,  which  the  confiscalions  in  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia had  placed  in  his  hands,  would  have  sufficed 
to  reimburse  himself  and  his  allies  for  their  losses ; 
Imt  this  enormous  sum  soon  ran  to  wtbste  among 
the  Jesuits  and  his  favourites.  Maximilian,  Duke 
•of  Bavaria,  to  whose  victorious  arm  the  Emperor 
was  almost  entbely  indebted  for  the  recovery  of 
-his  dominions,  who,  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  Emperor,  had  sacrificed  his  near  relation,  had 
the  strongest  claims  on  his  gratitude ;  and  in  a 
•teeaty  whk;h  the  Duke  had  concluded  with  the 
Emperor,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
lie  had  expressly  stipulated  for  indemnification  of 
Ins  expenses.  Ferctinand  felt  the  whole  wdght  of 
the  obfigalion  imposed  upon  him  by  this  treaty, 
and  by  diese  advices,  but  he  was  not  incKned  to 
iUfil  his  promise  at  his  own  cost.  His  purpose 
was  to  bestow  a  brilliant  revrard  upon  the  Duke 
without  injuring  his  own  interest :  and  ^is  could 
net  he  ddne  bettei'  than  at  the  expense  of  the  un- 
fortunate prince  who,  by  his  revolt,  had  given  the 
Emperor  a  right  to  punish  him,  and  whose  offences 
mif^  be  painted  in  colours  strong  enough  to  jus- 

h  2 
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tify  the  Tiolenft  aetioa  yrhidi  be  neditttted^  hy  «a 
appearance  of  law.  Frederick  then  was  to  be 
hither  penecuted,  and  his  ruin  completed,  tliat 
MaximiUan  might  be  rewarded ;  aad  a  new  war 
commenced  to  detey  the  expenaea  of  the  old. 

But  a  fitill  BBore  important  motive  oomMned  to 
iscreaae  the  fonpe  of  the  first.  Titt  now^  Ferdi* 
nand  had  been  contending  only  for  his  exiBteiies ; 
he  had  fulfilled  no  duty  ss?e  that  of  setf-defence. 
But  now  when  victory  enabled  him  to  aet  wiA 
freedom,  he  recollected  what  he  briieved  to  be  his 
higher  duty— <-the  fiilfilme&t  of  t^e  vow  wlndi  ha 
had  made  to  the  Virgin  at  Loretto  and  Rome,  to 
extend  her  worship  eyeai  at  the  risk  of  his  crow* 
and  life.  With  this  object,  ^e  oppresaioii  of  tha 
Protestants  was  inseparably  connected )  and  no 
state  of  circumstances  coidd  be  more  fayoiy«ble  for 
its  attainment,  then  those  which  presented  tbem- 
aelves  at  the  dose  oi  the  Boheamn  war.  Neithsr 
the  power,  nor  a  pretext  of  right,  wem  now  want- 
ing to  enable  him  to  place  the  Fkilatmate'  in  the 
kanda  o£  the  Catholics,  a  fihange,  the.  iaftpoitaaee 
of  which  to  ^  Catholic  interest  in  Giermany  was 
kicalcnlable :  and  tkas  in  rewarding  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  with  the  spoils  of  his  relation,  he  at  once 
gratified  his  meanest  feelings,  and  fulfilled  hia  most 
exalted  duties :  he  crushed  an  enemy  whom  he 
hated  ;  and  saved  his  avarice  from  a  painful  sacri* 
fice,  while  he  believed  he  was  laying  «p  treesmfB 
in  heaven. 

The  ruin  of  Frederick  had  been  resolved  %poii 
in  the  E^npevor's  cabinet,  long  before  fiprtnne  had 
•decided  against  him ;  but  it  was  only  after  ^is  «veni 
that  they  ventured  to  ^reek  against  him^  tho  tbirn* 
ders  of  arbitrary  power. .  A  decrcre  of  the  Emporor, 
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dMtik«t#  «l  aA  tlie  fomialstics  reqidrBd  m  tock 

eases   by  the  Impmsl  constitotiony  placed  the 

Elector,  and  three  other  princes  who  had  bopit 

arms  for  him  at  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  as  traitors 

to   the   Emperor,   and  disturbers  of  ike  paUie 

peace,  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and>  deprived 

th^n  of  th^r  domimons  and  dignhi^s.     The  exe* 

enroll  of  this  sentence  against  Frederick,  namely, 

the  forcible  occupation  of  his  tsnitories,  was,  with 

an  eq«nl  contempt  of  law,  comnntted  to  Spain  as 

Sovereign  of  the  Circle  of  Bui^ndy,  to  the  Didoa 

of  Bttvaria  and  the  League.     Had  the  Evaag^ic 

Uiaion  been  worthy  of  the  name  it  bore,  and  ef 

Ae  cavse  which  it  defended,  invincible  obstacles 

night  have  been  opposed  to  the  execa^n  of  the 

senteBoe  ;  bttt  it  was  hopeless  for  a  powor  too  weak 

t»  resist  eren  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  lower 

PyiatiBate,  to  contend  against  the  unked  strength 

of  the  Emperor,  Bavaria,  and  tike  Leagne.    llie 

sentence  of  proscription  piDonoimced  upon  the  Ekeo 

U»  soon  detached  the  free  cities  from  ^e  Union; 

and  the  prbioes  were  not  long  ki  following  their 

example.     Esteeming  themselves  sisffieienlly  &»*«• 

tonate  in  preserving  their  own  dominiens,  they 

riMOMloiied  ijie  Elector,  their  former  cMe^  to  the 

Emperor's  siiercy,  reoonnced  the  Uin^,  and  r^ 

solved  never  to  revive  it  ag^in. 

Bnt,  while  the  German  princes  thos  meaid^ 
deserted  the  nnfortonote  Ff^deriok,  and  Behemi% 
Silesia  and  Moravia,  siri^nikted  to  the  Emperor,  a 
sii^le  man,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  wealth 
consisted  in  his  swerd,  Ernest  Count  Mansfeld^ 
bade  defiance  to  the  whole  power  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  Bohemian  town  of  Pllsen^  Leftt  wi^mt 
as^isiance  lifter  the  battie  of  Pl-agae  by  the  Ek^ 
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tor»  lo  whom  he  had  deyoted  hinudi^  iuntr«> 
tarn  if  Frederick  would  even  thank  him  for  his 
perseverance,  he  alone  for  some  time  held  out 
against  the  Imperialists,  till  his  troops  muti- 
nied for  want  of  pay,  and  BtAd  the  town  to  the 
Emperor.  Undismayed  by  this  blow,  he  imme- 
diately commenced  new  levies  in  the  Upper  Bsla* 
tinate,  and  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  disbanded 
troops  of  tiie  Union.  A  new  army  of  20,000 
men  was  soon  assembled  under  his  bann^v ;  die 
more  formidable  to  the  provinces,  which  m%fat 
be  the  object  of  its  attack,  because  it  couid  be 
maintained  by  plunder  alone.  Uncertain  where 
this  war  mi^t  light,  the  neighbouring  bieimps 
trembled  for  thar  rich  possessions,  whkh  ofiered 
a  tempting  prey  to  its  ravages.  But,  pressed  by 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  now  entered  the  Upper 
IHJatinate  as  executor  of  the  Imperial  decree, 
Mansfeld  was  compelled  to  abandon  tins  quarter. 
Eluding,  by  a  successful  stratagem,  the  pvrsiiit  of 
the  Bavarian  General  Tilly,  he  suddenly  appeased 
in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  there  exercised'  npoA 
th^  bish^mcks  of  the  Rhine  the  severities  he  had 
meditated  against  those  of  Franoonia.  "V^ile  ^ 
Imperial  ami  Bavarian  army  thus  overran  Boh^ 
mia,  the  Spanish  General  Spinola  had  penetrated 
with  a  numerous  army  from  the  Netheriaads  into 
the  Low^  Palatinate,  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
Ufan,  the  Union  were  entitled  to  protect.  But 
their  measures  were  so  badly  concerted,  that  one 
place  after  another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  SpB^ 
niards ;  and  at  last,  when  the  Union  was  diss^v* 
ed,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  in  the  pes* 
seasion  of  Sp^in.  The  Spanish  General  Corduba, 
who  comnMUdded  these  tioops  after  the  retieal  of 
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jfiptaolfty  faialily  tiiBed  the  negf*  of  RranliMdMli, 
wken  Mansfeld  entered  the  iWer  Paktuwte.  B«t 
in  i^ace  of  expelling  the  SfMiiiafdt  from  ihia  pvo* 
vinee.  He  hastmed  tucrow  tae  RlnBe,  to  socmo  for 
lus  needy  troc»p«  shelter  and  suhdntOMO  in  AImoo. 
Hie  open  oowitries,  by  the  naivh  of  tbeio  monni- 
deff9y  were  converted  into  fi-igfhiftd  deeorti)  and 
the  eitiea  pivchased  an  exeaiption  frooi  plunder 
only  by  the  payment  of  enormooa  eonlribntioiit. 
Reinforced  by  thi0  expeditien,  MaaaiBld  again  ap- 
peared <A  the  Rhine  to  eover  the  Lower  Palatl- 
aate. 

While  8Bch  an  ann  was  raised  in  his  caiBse,  ths 
rain  of  the  Elector  Frederiok  was  not  irvetnav- 
able.  New  prospects  began  to  open  to  him,  and 
nisfertane  rused  up  friends  who  had  been  silsnt 
duing  hiB  prosperity.  King  James  of  England^ 
who  had  looked  on  with  iadifiersnce  whUie  his 
son-in-Jaw  lost  the  BohenldBn  Crown^  was  aroiisad 
fironi  Ins  insensibfiity,  when  the  rery  eziiSendo  of 
his  danghter  and  grSndson  w«s  at  stake,  and  tho 
▼ictorions  enemy  Tentnred  an  attack  npott  the 
Electorate.  Too  late^  he  opened  his  trsasures,. 
and  hflrtened  to  afford  supplies  of  money  an4 
traops,  first  to  the  U»oa,  whioh  at  that  tune  was 
defen^ng  the  Lowor  P^datinate,  and  afttiwvds  t^ 
Count  Mansfsld.  By  his  means,  his  near  rslalion. 
Christian  King  of  Denmark,  was  indnced  to  al^ 
fwd  his  active  support.  The  approaching  expiry 
of  the  tmeo  between  Spain  and  Holland  likewM 
deprived  the  Emperor  of  all  hope  of  supplies  from 
the  skle  of  the  Nodierknds.  The  assistance  which 
tiie  Falsitmale  received  from  Trans^vania  and 
liungary,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  alL 
Ih^  CMSPtion  of  luM^tiss.  between  Gabor-andiho 
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Empeior  was  scarcely  at  aa  and,  wh^  thia  alA 
and  fomiidable  enemy  of .  Austna  ovenran  .{Inn- 
gary  uiew,  and  caused  himself  .to  be  crowned 
King  in  IVesburg.  So  rapid  was  bis  progress^ 
ihat  Boucqnoi  was  obliged  tq  cTacuat^  Bohemii^ 
to  protect  Austria  and  Hungary  against  Gabor. 
This  brave  General  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of 
Neuhans^  as  his  equally  brave  companiim  Dam- 
pierre  had  &]len  before  Presburg*  Gabor  peaeh 
Irated  with  resistless  impetuosity  into  the  Aostziaa 
territory;  the  old  Count  Thurn^  and  several  of 
the  Bohemian  exiles,  had  united  their  hatred  aa4 
their  etiength  with  this  irreconqileable,  enemy  of 
their  own  ^opponent.  A  vigorous  attack  on  the 
aide  of  Gemiany,  while  tlie  Emperor  was  pressed 
by  Gabor  on  that  of  Hungary^  might  have  speedir 
ly  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  Frederick ;  but,  uor 
fortunately>  the  B<^miana  and  Germans  had  al- 
ways laid  down  their  arms  when  Gabor  took  the 
0  field ;  and  the  latter  was  always  exhausted  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  former  had  recovered  their 
vigour* 

Frederick,  in  the  mean  time,  bad  not  delayed  to 
join  his  protector  Mansfeld.  He  entered  the  Lowar 
Palatinate  in  disguise,  the  possession  of  which  w^a 
at  that  time  disputed  betwe^i  Mansfeld  and  the 
Bavarian.  General  Tilly ;  the  Upper  Palatinate 
having  been  for  some,  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Emperor.  A  ray  of  hope  arose  for  him  aa  new 
frioids  came  forward  from  the  wreck  of  the  Unioi^ 
George  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Baden,  a  former 
member  of  the  Union,  had  for  some  time  been  ear 
gaged  in  assembling  a  military  force,  whicji  soon 
amounted  to  a  considerable  army.  Its  destinatioA 
was  kept  a  seoret,  till  he^snddenly  took  the.  ^ysUb 
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ind'jcHiiad'  Count  MRHaleld;  before  taking  this 
■tep,  iie  had  taken  the  precaution  of  lengning  hit 
margraviate  to  his  son,  in  the  hope  of  eluding,  by 
tins  artifice,  the  Emperw's  remenge,  if  his  enter* 
priae  should  be  unsuccessful.  His  neighbour,  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  likeveise  began  to  angmeiA 
Ins  military  force.  The  courage  of  the  PaJatine 
veviyed,  and  he  laboured  assiduously  to  renew  the 
^otestant'  Union.  It  was  now  Tilly  s  turn  to 
h>ok  to  his  own  security;  and  he  hastily  summon* 
ed'  the  Spanish  troops,  under  Cordnba,  to  his  as- 
ristanoe.  But,  while  the  enemy  was  uniting  his 
strength,  the  Margraye  of  Baden  separated  from 
Mansfeid,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Ba^nuianGrene* 
ral  near  Wimpfwi,  (1&22.) 

An  adventurer  without  money,  the  legitimacy 
of  whose  birth  was  even  disputed,  had  come  for« 
ward  as  the  protector  of  a  king,  persecuted  by  his 
neatest  relation,  and  abandoned  even  by  his  fttther- 
in-law.  A  sovereign  had  left  the  territory,  where 
he  reigned  in  peace,  to  tempt  the  hasaard  of  war, 
for  the  possession  of  a  country  in  which  he  was  a 
stnmger.  Another  soldier  of  fortune,  poor  in  ter- 
litorial  possessionB,  bat  rich  in  illustrious  ancestry, 
now  unctertook  the  defence  of  a  cause  wUdi  lus 
pcedeceesor  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  in  despair* 
CUnistian,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  administrator  of 
Halberstadt,  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  Count 
Afonsfeld  the  secret  of  maintaimag  an  array  of 
20,000  men  without  pay.  Impelled  by  youthful 
pvesomption,  and  influenced  partly  by  tibe  wish  •€»£ 
estaUishing  his  reputation  at  the  eiq^ense  of  the 
Cadmlic  I^iesthood,  whom  he  cordially  deteslsd-, 
Md  partly  by  a  tluist  for  plundw,  he  assembled  a 
ososideiaU*  army  in  Lower  &Kony,  anto  thm- 


« 

pretext  of  cbpoiuiii^  die  deflmce  of  FVecfeiKkf  lii^ 
of  tbo  liberties  of  Germany.  ^  Frietod  to  Oo^ 
and  "EoMmy  to  the  Prieathood^  "  wis  tbe  siott»  bo 
cboee  for  bis  coioage,  wfaich  was  com]^vyeed  of 
churcfa  plate ;  aad  his  ooadoct  justified  the  defioe 
bo  had  adopted. 

The  march  of  this  buiditti  was  marked,  as  nsaal, 
hy  tbe  most  frigbtful  deTBttBtioR.  From  the  spoils 
of  tbe  dingers  of  Lower  Saxony  and  WestpbaKa, 
they  collected  strength  to  plnnder  tbe  bishoprics 
opon  the  Upper  Rhine.  Expelled  from  thence^ 
bodi  by  friend  and  lee,  the  administrator  approeeb> 
ed  to  the  town  of  Hoecbst  on  tbe  Maine,  which 
be  passed  aftor  a  mnrd«rons  conflict  with  Tffly, 
who  attempted  to  dispute  with  him  tte  pasai^  of 
tfao  river.  With  the  loss  of  hski  his  army,  he 
reached  tbe  opposite  bonk,  where  he  soon  ooUecl* 
ed  the  remains  of  his  troops,  and  at  their  bead 
fonned  a  jcmction  with  Cowit  Mansfeld.  Pmraed 
by  Tilly  this  Mted  host  threw  itself  into  Akace, 
as  if  to  glean  tbe  scattered  ears  which  had  sunriT- 
od  ^ir  first  harrest  of  desolatioii.  While  the 
Eioclor  Frederidfi  followed,  aknost  like  a  fugitive 
mondieant,  the  march  of  the  amny,  which  «clm«w^ 
lodged  bbn  as  its  nominal  sovereign,  and  wailed 
itsdtf  of  his  name,  bis  friends  were  busily  endeavs- 
dmiog  to  eifect  a  rocondiiation  between  bins  and 
llie  £mpen>r.  Ferdinand,  in  tlio  meantisEie,  to^ 
care  not  to  deprivo  them  of  all  hope  of  an  amieap 
ble  odputment  of  tlreir  diflcffences. '  FnA  of  at#> 
flee  and  disfliavalatioo,'be  protended  to  be  wffing 
to  enter  into  a  ne^tioticMB,  by  whidi  ho  hopod  to 
damp  liioir  arioiir  in  the  field,  and  prevent  tlnm 
from  driving'  matters  to  extremity.  James  LystiH 
tbo  dnpo  of  SpmiA  p&Hef  hy  his  hnpradenl  and 
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iliipdMvt  ihlnfenmoe^  eontiibtited  not  s  Mttle  to 
fotther  the  Emperov's  Bchemes.  Abof«  al),  Fer«> 
ifinand  itisiBtod  that  Frederick  Blionld  lay  down 
bis  anna,  if  he  was  to  appeal  to  his  demeaoy ; 
and  James  found  lliis  demand  extremely  reaaon- 
able.  At  his  inatigalion,  tiie  Elector  diiiiiiissid 
his  only  real  defenders,  Count  Mansfeld  and  tha 
Admimstrator,  and  awaited  his  destmy  in  Holland 
ivoBa  the  clemency  of  the  Eknperor* 

Mansfeld  and  Dnke  Christian  were  now  at  a  loss 
for  some  new  pretext  for  prelongiBg  hostdities ; 
for^  as  the  ranse  of  llie  Elector  had  not  sot  them 
IB  BDOtion,  his  ^dismisBid  coold  not  disarm  tbeas. 
War  was  their  object,  no  matter  for,  or  against 
whom.  After  some  vain  attempts  hy  Coast 
Mansfeld  to  be  receired  into  the  Emperor's  serw 
Tiee^  both  marched  into  Lcvraine,  where  the  o«t» 
rages  committed  by  llieir  sofc^sfa  spread  tenor 
cTon  in  the  heart  of  France.  Here  tfaey  remained 
for  oome  time,  waking  in  vain  for  an.  employer 
wflHng  to  pnrdiase  liieir  servioBs ;  till  the  Datch, 
pressed  by  the  Sparnsh  G«neral  Spinola,  ofevd 
to  take  diem  into  pay.  After  a  bloody  contest 
with  the  SpaniMrds  at  Flenrus,  where  tho  latter 
endearowed  to  intereept  then,  they  reached  H^ 
hmd,  where  their  appearance  immoiialely  con- 
peHed  the  Spanish  Genend  to  rafoe  the  siege  of 
Bergen-c^Zoom.  But  even  Holland  was  soon 
weary  of  these  unwelcome  gnests,  and  availod 
herMtlf  of  the  first  AMment  of  breathing  tins,  to> 
dispense  with  their  dangerons  serviees.  IVfonsfold 
rocmiled  his  troops  for  new  enterpriaes  in  the  foi^ 
lib  prorlnoo  of  East  Friesetend.  Di^  Ghfistmn, 
paBHDMttely  enamoured  of  the  Electreas  Priatiae^ 

i  ▼«^  I.  w 
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with  wkon  he  had  beeome  aequatated  m  Hollnd, 
aad  more  dkpoMd  for  war  thaa  ever,  led  back  his 
Iroops  into  Lower  Saxony,  bearing  thai  Prinoen'a 
glove  in  his  hat,  and  on  his  standards  the  motto, 
'«  All  for  God  and  Her. "  Neither  of  diese  ad- 
Tentnrers  had  as  yet  completed  their  part  in  this 


All  the  Imperial  territories  were  at  last  frttjod 
from  the  enemy ;  the  Union  at  an  end ;  the  ■  Mar* 
grave  of  Baden,  Duke  Christian,  and  Count  Mans- 
fold,  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  Palatinate  over- 
ran by  the  execnttve  troops  of  the  empire.  Mann- 
heim and  Heidelberg  were  in  possession  of  Bava- 
ria, and  Frankenthals  was  shortly  afterwards  ceded 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  Palatine,  in  a  distant  cor- 
ner of  Holland,  awaited  the  disgraceful  permis- 
sion  to  appease,  by  abject  submismn,  the  yen- 
geance  of  the  Emperor ;  and  an  Electoral  Diet  was 
at  last  appcnnted  to  decide  his  fate.  That  6te^ 
however,  had  been  long  before  dedded  at  the  court 
of  the  Emperor;  though  circumstances  now,  for 
the  first  time,  rendered  it  prudent  to  give  puUicity 
to  the  decision.  After  what  had  afaready  taken 
place  between  the  Elector  and  himself,  F^inand 
Mieved  that  no  sincere  reconciliation  could  take 
place  between  them.  The  dangerous  consequencea 
of  the  violent  course  which  he  had  comm^iced, 
coidd  be  avoided  only  by  its  completion.  What 
was  lost  already,  must  remain  so  still.  Fnederidc 
was  never  more  to  regain  his  dominions ;  and  a 
prince  without  territory  and  without  subjects,  could 
no  longer  retain  the  Electoral  dignity.  If  the  Pa* 
latiae  had  deeply  o£fended  against  the  Hanae  of 
Austria,  the  services  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  were 
no^  less  distinguished.    If  the  House  of  Aoatria 
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and  tlie  fCftthdiq  Church  had  to  mndi.lo  hut  irmn 
the  reflentment  and  religiogns  raneeur  of  the  Palft* 
tine  family,  they  had  erery  thing  to  hope  from  the 
gratitude  and  religious  zeal  of  Bavaria.  At  length 
by  the  ceaaion  of  the  Palatine  Electorate  to  Bavaria^ 
the  Catholic  religion  obtained  a  deciaive  prepen- 
derance  in  the  Electoral  College,  and  a  permanent 
triumph  in  Germany. 

The  last  circumstance  was  enoi^h  to  induce  the 
three  Ecclesiastical  Electors  to  favour  this  inno- 
vaiioii ;  and  the  single  vote  of  Saxony  was  the 
only  one  of  any  importance  among  the  Protestanta* 
But  could  John  Ge<»ge  be  expected  to  dispute 
with  the  Emperor  this  right,  when  resistance  m^t 
have  endangered  the  stability  of  his  own  electoml 
dignity  ?  To  a  prince  placed  by  descent,  dignity, 
and  political  pow^r,  at  Uie  head  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  Germany,  nothing,  it  is  true,  conM  ap- 
parently be  a  m<M'e  sacred  consideration  than  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  that  churdi  against  the 
Catholics.  But  the  question  here  was  not  whe- 
ther the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  were 
to  be  supported  against  the  Catholics,  but  which 
of  two  religions  equally  detested,  the  Calvinist  and 
the  Catholic,  was  to  obtain  a  triumph  ovar  the 
others  ;  to  nrhich  of  the  two  enemies,  equally  daa- 
gtf  ous,  the  possession  of  the  Palatinate  was  to  be 
awarded  ;  and  in  this  opposition  of  duties,  it  was 
natural  that  the  event  should  be  determined  by 
private  enmity,  and  private  interests.  The  bom 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  encouraged  the  Emperor  to 
exert  his  imperial  prerogative  in  the  case  of  the 
Palatinate  ;  and  to  be  under  no  apprehensions  from 
the  resistance  which  Saxony,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
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syMmaees,  oh^IiI  o|ipoie  to  kk  mettnivM.  If  liw 
£lector  afterwwdi  wm  Mdiiied  to  rotniet  lUs 
coiMeiity  Ferdimiad  himself  oocasioaed  this  ehaage 
of  opinkm,  by  his  exfiiilsion  of  Uie  EnuigeUeai 
'praiieheFi  from  Bohemia ;  mod  the  tnKosfefeBce  of 
the  Pidaline  Eledoiate  to  Bavaria,  ceased  in  the^ 
•'eyes  of  tke  Elector  to  be  iJl^|al,  as  soon  as  Fev- 
duiand  was  prevailed  upon  to  cede  Lusatia  to 
Saxoay,  on  payment  of  a  omisideration  of  mx  mil- 
-lioiis  of  dollars,  as  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Tims,  hi  defiance  of  the  Protestants  of  €rennai>y, 
•and  in  open  violalion  of  the  Aia<l«nentai  laws  of 
the  empve,  which,  by  bis  eoronatimi  oath,  he  had 
sworn  to  observe,  did  Ferdinand  sotsoanly  inTeat 
the  Dnke  of  Bavaria  with  the  Palatinate  at  Rati»- 
bon ;  ^oagh  reserving,  as  he  sud*  ^e  rights  whidi 
ike  relatioBS  or  deseendmts  of  Frederick  might 
afterwards  estobUsh  to  it.  That  nnfwtiHiato  prmce 
thus  saw  himself  irrevocably  excluded  from  his 
'dommioiiS)  withont  having  been  even  heard  befine 
the  tribunal  which  condemned  him— a  privilege 
which  the  law  allows  to  the  meanest  subject,  and 
even  to  the  most  atrocious  criminal. 

This  violent  6tq>  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
King  of  England ;  and  as  the  negociations  fcHr  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  the  f^ncess  of  Spain 
were  now  to  be  broken  off,  James  now  began  se- 
tiously  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law.  A 
tevolation  in  the  French  ministry  bad  raised  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  to  the  head  of  afiEairs,  and  this 
fallen  kingdom  soon  began  to  find  that  a  great  nund 
was  again  placed  at  the  helm  of  state.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  in  Milan  to  gaia 
possession  of  the  Valteline,  and  thus  to  fona  a 
junction  with  the  Austrian  hereditary  dominioas 
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in  that  qaagti»9  rmred  ihe  fbrnier  dread  of  tiial 
peweFf  md  with  it  the  state  policy  of  Henry  the 
Grreat.  The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
Henrietta  of  France,  cemented  still  more  closely 
the  connection  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  in 
this  alliance,  HollaDd,  Denmark,  and  some  of  the 
Italian  States  were  included.  The  plan  proposed 
was,  to  expel  Spain  by  force  of  arms  from  the 
Valteline,  and  to  compel  the  Emperor  to  reinstate 
Frederick;  but  only  the  first  of  these  designs  was 
serieosly  prosecnted.  James  I.  died,  and  Charles 
I.  engaged  in  disputes  with  his  own  Parliament, 
had  no  attention  to  bestow  on  the  afiairs  of  Ger^ 
many.  Savoy  and  Venice  withheld  their  assist* 
ance ;  and  the  French  minbter  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  French  Huguenots  to  subjection 
at  home,  before  he  yentured  to  assist  the  Pro- 
testants in  Germany  against  the  Emperor.  Thus 
the  hopes  whidi  had  been  formed  from  this  al- 
liance, were  only  equalled  by  the  disappointment 
cansed  by  its  event. 

Count  Mansfekl,  deprived  of  all  support,  re* 
mained  inactire  on  the  Lower  Rhine ;  and  Duke 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  uheir  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign, was  a  second  time  driven  out  of  Germany. 
A  premature  inroad  of  Bethlem  Gabor  upon  Mo- 
rsTia,  frustrated,  like  all  the  rest,  by  the  want  of 
support  from  the  Germans,  terminated  in  a  formal 
peace  with  the  Emperor.  The  Union  was  no 
mmre ;  no  Protestant  prince  was  longer  in  arms ; 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Lower  Germany,  the  Ba- 
varian General  Tilly,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  overawed  the  Protestant  States.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  drawn  him 
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into  this  quarter,  and  ev^en  into  ^e  cirde  of  Lower 
'8axoay,  when  he  made  hiraeelf  master  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's magazines  at  Lippetadt.  Theneees- 
sity  of  watching  this  enemy,  and  preventing  him 
from  new  inroads,  was  the  pretext  assigned  for 
continuing  his  stay  in  the  country.  Bat,  in  truth, 
Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  haid  both  disbanded 
their  armies  from  want  of  money,  and  Count  T9- 
1y  had  no  enemy  to  fear.  What  then  was  the  mo- 
tive for  burdening  the  country  with  his  presence? 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  discern  the  voice  of  truth 
Amidst  the  uproar  of  cont«nding  parties ;  but  it 
was  matter  for  serious  alarm,  that  the  League  did 
not  lay  down  its  arms,  when  the  nominal  object 
for  which  they  had  been  assumed  was  accomplish- 
ed. The  premattttse  rejoicings  of  the  Catholics, 
too,  were  calculated  to  increase  these  apprehen- 
sions. The  Emperor  and  the  League  stood  arm- 
«d  and  victorious  in  Germany,  without  a  power  to 
oppose  them,  if  they  were  inclined  to  attack  the 
Protestant  States,  and  to  violate  the  religious  trea- 
ty. Had  Ferdinand  been  really  indisposed  to  nb-. 
tise  his  conquests,  the  defenceless  situation  of  ^ 
Protestants  was  calculated  to  suggest  tJie  teraptar 
•tion.  Obsolete  treaties  could  be  no  obstacle  to  a 
Prince  who  thought  that  religion  was  entitled  to 
all  his  exertions,  and  considered  the  violence  of 
the  means  as  justified  by  the  sanctity  of  llie  end. 
Upper  Germany  was  alri^ady  overpoweredv^  Lower 
Germany  alone  might  oppose  some  obstacles  to 
his  despotic  authority.  Here  the  P^rotestants  stiM 
predominated ;  Uie  Catholics  had  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  most  of  their  chapters,  and  the  present 
appeared  a  favourable  moment  for  recovering  these 
lost  possessions  Of  the  Church.     A  great  part  of 
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the  streo^h  of  the  Lower  German  prinees  con- 
mted  in  these  Chapters ;  and  the  pretence  of  re* 
etoring  to  the  Church  the  property  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived,  afforded  an  excellent  pretext  for 
weakening  the  power  of  these  prioces. 

Their  negligence  wonld  have  been  unpardonable, 
had  they  remained  inactive  in  this  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  remembrance  of  the  outrages  which  the 
army  of  Tilly  had  committed  in  Lower  Saxony  was 
Coo  recent,  not  to  excite  the  States  to  their  de- 
fence. The  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  hastily  be- 
took itself  to  arms.  Extraordinary  contributions 
were  levied,  troops  collected,  and  magazines  filled. 
Negotiations  for  subsidies  were  set  on  foot  with 
Venice,  Holland,  and  England.  The  masters  of 
the  Sound  and  the  Baltic,  the  natural  allies  of  this 
Cirde,  would  not  look  on  with  indifierence,  while 
the  Emperor  treated  the  Saxons  as  a  conqueror^ 
wid  established  himself  as-  their  neighbour  on  the 
filiores  of  the  North  Sea.  The  double  interest  of 
YeKgion  and  State  policy  excited  them  to  oppose 
liis  progress  in  Lower  Germaiiy.  Christian  the 
iV.,  King  of  Denmiark,  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  was 
bivseilf  a  pxince  of  this  circle  ;  and  consideratioiiB 
equally  powerful  induced  Gustavus  Adolphus'  df 
-Sweden  to  join  this  coul^deracy. 

Both  these  Kings  contended  for  the  honour  of 
defending  Lower  Saxony,  and  of  opposing  the  fori- 
wdable  power  of  Austria.  -  Each  c^ered  to  raise 
«  numerous  army,  and  to  lead  it  in  person  against 
ike  enemy.  His  victorious  campaigns  against  Mos- 
cow and  Poland  justified  1^  promises  of  the  King 
of  Sweden.  The  fame  of  Gustavus  was  known  a» 
long  the  whole  shores  of  the  Baltic.  But  the  hme 
of  his  rival  excited  the  envy  of  the  Doaifih  monucb^ 
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wad  Um  more  ancccM  lie  promised  faimtelf  in  the 
coming  campaigny  the  Ibsb  he  was  disposed  to  at* 
low  these  laurels  U^  be  reaped  by  his  competitor. 
Both  laid  their  pretensions  and  plans  before  the 
Englbh  ministry,  and  Christian  IV.  finally  sac- 
oeeded  in  obtaining  the  preference  to  his  rival. 
Gnstams  Adolphns,  for  his  own  security,  had  de- 
manded the  possession  of  some  places  of  strength 
in  Germany,  where  he  himself  had  no  territorMS» 
to  afford  his  troops  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of 
need.  Christian  IV.  possessed  Holstein  and  Jut* 
land,  through  which,  in  the  event  of  his  being  de- 
feated, he  could  always  secure  a  retreat. 

Eager  to  anticipate  bis  competitor,  the  King  of 
Denmark  hastened  to  take  the  field.  Appointed 
Generalissimo  of  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  he 
had  soon  an  army  of  60,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand ;  the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg,  and  die 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Mecklenbmgh,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  him.  The  {Mtunised  assist- 
ance of  England,  and  the  possession  of  so  kige  a 
foroei  flattered  him  with  the  prospect  of  terminap 
ting  the  war  in  a  single  campaign.  At  Vienna,  it 
was  reported  that  the  only  purpose  of  this  prepa- 
ration was  to  protect  the  Circle,  and  defend  the 
peace  of  the  country.  But  negotiations  with  Hol- 
Undi  England,  and  even  France,  the  eKbraordinary 
exertions  of  the  Circle,  and  the  formidable  amy 
which  it  had  raised,  seemed  to  embrace  something 
more  than  defensive  operations,  and  to  have  in 
view  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palar 
tine,  and  the  total  humiliation  of  the  Austrian 
power. 

After  the  Emperor  had  in  vain  resorted  to  ne- 
gotiations,  exhortationsi  ordera,  and  threats,  to  bip 
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^kfce  th«  SHn^  of  Denmark,  and  the  Cirele  ti 
hower  Saxony  to  lay  down  their  arms,  hostifitaes 
ooliimeneedy  and  Lower  Grermany  became  the 
theatre  of  war.  Count  Tilly,  marching  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Weser,  took  possession  of  all 
the  passes  as  far  as  Minden.  After  an  nnsuccess* 
M  attack  on  Nienbnx^,  he  crossed  the  river  and 
evvrraa  the  principality  of  Calemberg,  in  which  he 
quartered  hn  troops.  The  King  acted  on  tJie  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  spread  his  forces  over  the 
tenritories  of  Bmnswick ;  bat  haring  weakened  hia 
anny,  by  the  extent  of  his  detachments,  he  could 
not  engage  ia  any  enterprise  of  importance  with 
Uw  remainder.  Aware  of  the  superiority  of  his 
adversary,  be  avoided  a  decisive  action  as  anxious- 
ly as  the  Bavarian  general  sought  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  troops  from  the  Spa* 
nish  Netherknids  which  had  poured  into  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  the  Emperor  haid  hitherto  made  use 
aaXy  of  the  arms  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  in  Ger- 
laany.  Manmiliaa  conducted  the  war,  and  was  exe* 
eulor  of  the  imperial  sentence,  and  Tilly,  who  com« 
manded  the  army  of  execution,  was  in  the  service 
of  Bavaria.  AH  the  Emperor's  superiority  in  the 
field  was  owing  to  Bavaria  and  the  League ;  ali 
his  success  and  his  consequence  was  in  their  hands; 
and  his  dependence  on  their  favour,  but  ill  agreed 
with  the  extensive  schemes,  which  this  brilliant 
eommencement  of  the  war  had  induced  the  court 
of  Vienna  to  form. 

The  League  had  no  doubt  shown  itself  active  in 
tiM  Emperor's  defence,  wilii  which  its  own  welfare 
was  connected ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  enter  with  the  same  complaisance  into 
lua  vienv  of  oooquett.    Or,  if  they  still  eonUnoed 
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m  G««— ■yv_?!!j  w  w«  to  be  -bto 

weLwoie  to  *«^»^rir«£hiii  officw*-^ 

•llicer,  «d  tl«  rid«*  ««W««-«l,^,^^ 

fi«m  hia ewliest youth,  »**?«^^r^^M.  Vene- 


fi«m  hia  ewliest  youth,  wirt  ■^^''Tr^^jB.  Vene- 

ti«».  B«hem««8jH«.g».«-S  •»i™'i  «.l«Bd; 
At  the  battle  of  P*.g»e  be  ww  pfe«e»  Tfe-ted  • 
•nd  afterwards-  ms  n.igor-geue«l  hi^  *^,„peror« 
Hongarian    army   in    Moravia-       lee   *=:"^^ 

a  coQsiaeniLble   portion  of  the  esiaie*    ,   Ti^-    oj- 
after  the  Bobemiaa  insurrectioii^  rewwrded  '**®.    . 
ertioos.      Possessed  of  immense  property,  **?\. 
by  ambitious  viemrsy  confident  in  his  own  good  i 
tone,   and  still   more    encouraged   by  the  exisUOS 
state  of  circumstances,  he  offered,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  that  of  his  friends,  to   raise  and  clotbe 
an  army  for  the  Cmperor,   and  even  undertook  to 
^are  the  Kmperor  the  cost  of  maintaining  itf  i^  "• 
was  alloived   to   augment  it  to  5a,000  men.    Th^ 
project  was   uuiTerMdly  ridiculed  as  the  chimerical 
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-clfiipring  of  a  Tiaioiiaiy  brain ;  but  the  attempt 
\roHld  be  richly  rewarded  if  the  promiae  was  eyen 
pardaHy  fulfilled.  Some  circles  in  Bohemia  were 
assigned  to  him  as  depots,  with  the  permisfflon  to 
choose  his  officers.  In  a  few  months  he  had  as- 
sembled an  army  of  20,000  men  ;  with  which  he 
left  the  Austrian  tenitories ;  he  soon  afterwards 
jippeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Lower  Saxony  with 
80,000.  The  Emperor  had  lent  this  armament 
AOthmg  but  his  name.  The  reputation  of  the  ge- 
nera}, the  prospect  of  promotion,  and  the  hope  of 
phmder,  assembled  adventurers  from  all  quarters  of 
Germany  beneath  his  standards ;  and  eren  so- 
vereign princes,  excited  by  desire  of  glory  or  of 
gam,  now  offered  to  raise  regiments  for  llie  serrioe 
of  Austria. 

F<v  the  first  time  in  this  war  an  Imperial  army 
appeared  in  Germany ;  an  ominous  appearance  for 
^Ph>testant8,and  scarcely  more  acceptable  to  the 
Catholics.  Wallenstein  had  orders  to  unite  his  army 
with  thetroops  of  the  League,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bavarian  general,  to  attack  the  King  of 
Denmark.  But  long  jealous  of  Tilly's  reputation, 
he  showed  no  disposition  to  share  with  him  the 
laurels  of  this  campaign,  or  to'^allow  his  own  jbme 
to  be  obscured  by  the  lustre  of  that  of  his  rival. 
His  plan  of  operations  assisted  that  of  the  latter, 
but  was  entirely  independent  of  it.  As  he 
wanted  those  resources  from  which  Tilly  supplied 
the  wants  of  his  army,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  leading  his  troops  into  fertile  countries  which 
had  as  yet  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.  Neglect- 
ing the  orders,  he  had  received  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  the  League,  he  marched  kto  the 
territories  of  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg,  and  at 
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Destta  made  kimself  rmtUr  of  the  Ellie.  Ifie 
coimtrtes  on  both  sides  of  thk  riTer  now  lay  open' 
to  his  contributions  ;  be  conid  from  thence  afisail 
the  King  of  Denmark  in  the  rear,  or,  if  neceseary, 
-eonld  force  a  passage  into  the  territoriea  of  that 
prince. 

Christian  IV.  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  his  situation  between  these  two  ninne- 
rous  amies.  He  had  already  taken  into  his  ser- 
vice the  administrator  of  Halberstadt,  who  had 
riiortly  before  returned  from  Holland ;  he  now  also 
openly  declared  for  Count  Mansfetd,  whom  he 
bad  hitherto  refused  to  recc^nise,  and  supported 
bim  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Mansfeld  ricMy 
requited  this  serrice.  He  alone  kept  at  bay  ^ 
army  of  Wallenstein  upon  the  Elbe,  and  prevented 
it  from  uniting  with  tblat  of  Tilly,  and  falling  up- 
0a  ^e  King  of  Denmark.  Notwithstanding  tlie 
aQperiority  of  the  enemy,  this  inU'epid  Genertd 
Wfcn  approached  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  and  Ten- 
tared  to  entrench  on  the  opposite  side  before  the 
Imperial  tinea.  But  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the 
whole  force  df  the  Imperialists,  be  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  superior  numbers,  and  to  abmidon  bis  post 
widi  the  loss  of  3000  men.  After  tins  defeat, 
Mansfeld  retired  into  Brandenburg,  wherelie  soon 
recruited  his  army  by  reinforcements;  and  and* 
denly  turned  into  Silesia,  with  the  riew  of  peiie* 
trating  from  thence  into  Hungary ;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Bethlem  Gabor,  carrying  the  war  in* 
to  the  heart  of  Austria.  As  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary dominions  in  ^t  quarter  were  entirely  vn- 
protected  against  such  an  enemy,  Wallenstein  le- 
ceived  immediate  orders  to  leare  the  King  of  Den* 
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ituirk  behibd,  and  to  stop  if  poosibie  the  progress 
of  Mansfeld  through  Silesia. 

The  diversion  of  the  army  of  WalleDstoio,  which 
had  been  eflfected  by  the  movement  of  Mansfeldy 
enabled  the  King  to  detach  part  of  his  forces  into 
Westphalia,  to  take  possession  of  the  Bishoprics 
of  Monster  and  Osnabnrg.  To  prevent  this,  Tilly 
suddenly  left  the  Wea&r ;  but  the  movements  of 
Duke  ChHstiany  who  threatened  the  territories  of 
the  League  with  an  inroad  in  the  direction  of 
Hesse,  recatted  him  as  suddenly  from  Westphalia* 
In  order  to  avoid  being  cut  off  from  these  provin- 
ces, and  to  prevent  a  dangerous  junction  between 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  die  enemy,  Tilly 
hastily  seized  on  all  the  tenable  posts  jmi  the 
Werha  and  Fulda,  and  secured  himself  in  Minden, 
at  the  ^ntraince  of  the  Hessian  Mountains,  and  at 
the  confluence  of  these  rivers  with  the  Weser. 
He  soon  made  himself  master  of  Gottingen,  the 
key  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  and  was  meditpting 
a  similar,  attempt  upon  Nordheim,  to  prevent 
which,  the  King  advanced  upon  him  with  his 
whole  army.  Alter  furnishing  the  place  with  all 
necessary  supplies  for  sustaining  a  long  siege,  he 
endeavoured  to  open  a  new  passage  through 
Eichsfeld  and  Thuringia,  into  the  territories  of  the 
League.  He  had  already  gained  Duderstadt, 
when  Tilly  by  rapid  marches  overtook  Kim.  As 
the  army  of  Tilly,  reinforced  by  some  of  Wallen- 
stein's  regiments,  was  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
own,  the  King  redeated  towards  Brunswick  to 
avoid  a  battle.  But  Tilly  incessantly  harassed  hi\ 
retreat,  and  after  three  days  skirmishing,  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  await  the  enemy  near  the  villaga 
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of  Latter  in  Barenberg.  The  Danes  began  th» 
attack  with  great  bravery,  and  tbeir  intrepid  Mo- 
narch three  times  led  them  in  person  against  the 
enemy ;  but  at  last,  the  superior  numbers  and  de- 
cipline  of  the  Imperialista  prevailed,  and  the 
General  of  the  League  obtained  a  eomplete  tic- 
tory.  The  Danes  lost  sixty  standards,  and  their 
whole  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammmiition.  Se- 
veral officers  of  distinction,  and  about  4000  sol- 
diers were  killed  in  the  field ;  and  several  compa- 
nies of  foot,  who  had  taken  reiiige  in  the  town- 
hoase  of  Lutter,  laid  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  conqueror.  The  King  fled  willi 
the  cavalry,  and  soon  collected  tile  wreck  of  his 
army  which  had  survived  this  defeat.  Tilly  pur- 
sued his  victory,  made  himself  master  of  the  Weser, 
and  of  the  territories  of  Brunswick,  and  drove  the 
King  back  into  Bremen.  Rendered  more  cautious 
by  defeat,  the  latter  now  stood  upon  the  defemdve  ; 
and  determined  at  all  events -to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  crossing  the  Elbe.  But  while  he  threw  gar- 
rison?  into  every  tenable  place,  he  reduced  his 
own  diminished  army  to  inactivity ;  and  bis  scat- 
tered corps  were  defeated  and  dispersed  one  after 
another  by  the  enemy.  The  troops  of  liie  Lei^e, 
completely  master  of  the  Weser,  extended  them- 
selves al<mg  the  Elbe  and  Havel,  and.  drove  the 
Danes  in  all  directions  before  them.  Tilly  him- 
self crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrated  with  his  vic- 
rork)U8  troops  into  the  territories  of  Brandenbiffg, 
while  Wallenstein  on  the  other  side  entered  Holstein, 
tp  remove  the  seat  of  war  to  the  king's  6wn  terri* 
ftories. 

This  general  had  just  returned  from  HuDgary, 
whither  he  had  pursued  Mansfeld  without  herog 
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able  to  obstraet  his  march,  or  prevent  his  junetioa 
with  Bethlem  Gabor.  Constantly  persecuted  by 
fortune,  but  always  superior  to  his  fate,  he  had 
made  his  way  against  endless  difficulties,  through 
Silesia  and  Hungary  to  the  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania,  to  whom,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
very  welcome  guest.  Relying  upon  assistance  from 
England,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  Lower 
Saxony,  Gabor  had  again  broken  the  truce  with 
the  Emperor.  And  now,  instead  of  the  expected 
diversion,  Mansfeld  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
whole  army  of  Wallenstein,  and  required  from  him 
the  pecuniary  aid  which  he  had  expected  him  to 
bring.  The  want  of  concert  which  pervaded  the 
Protestant  counsels,  abated  Gabor's  zeal,  and  he 
hastened,  as  usual,  to  avert  the  conaing  storm  by  a 
speedy  peace.  Firmly  determined  however  to  break 
it,  with  the  fii*st  ray  of  hope,  he  directed  Count 
Mansfeld  to  apply  to  Venice  for  supplies  in  the 
meantime.. 

Cut  off  from  Germany,  and  unable  to  support 
the  wreck  of  his  army  in  Hungary,  Mansfeld  sold 
his  artillery  and  militaiy  furniture,  and  disbanded 
his  soldiers.  He  himself,  with  a  hw  followers, 
proceeded  through  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia  towards 
Venice,  anticipating  new  enterprises  and  new  suc- 
cesses; but  his  career  was  ended.  Fate^  which 
had  assigned  to  him  a  restless  life,  now  prepared 
for  him  a  peaceful  grave  in  Dalmatia,  He  died 
in  the  vicinity  of  Zara  in  1626.  A  short  time  be- 
fore died  the  faithful  companion  of  his  f<»'tane6. 
Christian  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  two  men,  who 
would  have  been  worthy  of  immortality,  had  they 
been  as  superior  to  their  times  aa  they  were  to 
their  fortunes. 
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The  King  of  Denmark,  while  bis  army  was 
complete,  had  been  unable  to  cope  with  Tilljr 
atone ;  it  could  not  therefore  be  expected  that  with 
his  diminished  force  he  should  be  able  to  make 
head  against  the  two  Imperial  generals.  The 
Danes  abandoned  all  their  posts  on  the  Weser,  the 
Elbe  and  the  Havel,  and  the  army  of  Wallenstein 
poured  like  a  torrent  into  Brandenburg,  Mecklen- 
burg, Holstein,  and  Silesia.  That  general,  too 
proud  to  act  in  conjunction  with  another,  had  des- 
patched the  General  of  the  League  across  the  Elbe, 
apparently  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  in 
that  quarter ;  but  in  reality  that  he  himself  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  terminating  the  war  against 
t^e  King,  and  of  reaping  (of  himself  the  harvest  of 
TiUy*s  conquests.  Christian  had  now  lost  all  his 
fortresses  in  the  German  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Gluckstadt ;  his  armies  were  defeated  or 
dispersed ;  from  Germany  there  was  no  hope  of 
assistance  ;  from  England  little  consolation ;  while 
his  confederates  in  Lower  Saxony  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
had  been  compelled  by  Tilly,  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Lntter,  to  abandon  the  Danish  alliance.  The 
formidable/appearance  of  Wallenstein  before  Ber- 
lin reduced  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  to  sub- 
mission, and  compelled  him  to  recognise  Maximi- 
lians  legitimate  title  to  the  Electorate.  The 
greater  part  of  Mecklenburg  was  now  overrun  by 
Imperial  troops  ;  and  both  Dukes,  as  adherents  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  expelled  from  their  teiritories.  The 
protection  of  the  German  liberties  against  the  il- 
legal attempts  of  the  Emperor,*  was  treated  as  a 
Clime  deserving  to  be  visited  with  the  loss  of  their 
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dignities  and  territories ;  and  yet  this  was  but  a 
prelude  to  the  yiolent  acts  which  shortly  after- 
wards followed* 

It  was  now  evident  in  what  manner  Wallensteih 
proposed  to  fulfil  bis  extravagant  promises.     He 
had  learned  the  secret  from  Count  Mansfeld ;  but  the 
scholar   surpassed  his  master.      Acting  on   the 
principle  that  war  must   be  supported  by  wVy 
Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  of  Brunsvnck  had 
supplied  the  wants  of  their  troops  by  ccmtribudons 
levied  indiscriminately  from  friend  and  foe ;  but 
this  predatory  life  was  attended  with  all  the  inoon- 
venience  and  insecurity  which  accompany  robbery. 
Like  a  fugitive  banditti  they  were  dbiiged  to  make 
their  way  through  watchful  enemies,  embittered  by 
their  outrages ;  to  hurry  from  one  side  of  Ger- 
many to  another,  to  watch  their  opportunity  Willi 
anxiety,  and  to  abandon  ^be  most  fertile  teiiito* 
ries  on  the  approach  of  a  superior  army.  If  Mans- 
feld and  Duke  Christian  had  done  so  much,  la 
^ite  of  these  obstat^,  what  might  be  expected 
now  when  these  obstacles  were  removed;  when 
llie  army  raised  was  numerous  enou^  to  overawe 
the  most   powerful   single  state  in  the   empiFe ; 
when  the  name  of  the  Emperor  insured  irapanity 
to  every  act  of  violence ;  in  short,  when  the  same 
system  was  to  be  acted  on,  under  the'  higliest  au- 
thority in  the  empire,  and  at  the  head  of  an  over* 
whelming  force,  which  these  two  adventorere  bad 
practised  on  their  own  responnbility,  and  support* 
ed  only  by  an  undisciplined  and  irregular  mukitade. 

This  was  what  Wallenstein  had  in  view  when 
he  laid  his  bold  project  before  the  £mperor,-^a  pro«> 
poaai  wfaidi  it  was  now  obvious,  was  not  axtivra- 
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gant  or  chimerical.  The  more  his  army  was  aug^ 
mentedy  the  less  difBcnlty  he  experienced  in  sub- 
sisting them,  because  their  strength  enabled  him 
at  once  to  bear  down  the  opposition  of  the  refrac- 
tory States ;  the  more  violent  their  outrages,  the 
more  likely  they  were  to  escape  with  impunity. 
Towards  hostile  States,  his  oppression  might  be 
coloured  by  an  appearance  of  right ;  towards  such 
as  were  favourably  disposed,  by  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity. The  inequality  too  which  attended  the  oper- 
ation of  1^  system  of  oppression  prevented  any 
dangerous  union  among  the  States ;  while  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  their  territories  deprived  them  of 
the  means  of  exertion.  Thus  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many became  as  it  were  a  magazine  for  the  Im- 
perial Army,  and  the  Emperor  was  enabled  to  deal 
with  the  other  States  as  absolutely  as  with  hiB 
own  hereditary  dominions.  The '  clamour  for  re- 
dress .became  incessant  before  the  Imperial  throne ; 
hut  the  Emperor  conceived  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  revenge  of  the  injured  princes,  so  long  as 
they  appealed  to  him  for  justice.  The  general  dis- 
content was  divided  between  the  Emperor,  who  had 
lent  his  name  to  these  acts  of  violence,  and  the  ge- 
neral who  exceeded  his  power,  and  openly  abused 
the  authority  of  his  master.  They  applied  to  the 
Emperor  for  protection  s^ainst  the  outrages  of  his 
general ;  but  Wallenstein  had  no  sooner  seen  him- 
self absolute  in  the  army,  than  he  threw  off  his 
obedience  to  his  sovereign. 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  enemy  gave  room  to 
iiope  for  a  speedy  peace ;  yet  Wallenstein  continu- 
ed to  augment  the  Imperial  armies  until  they 
amounted  to  at  least  100,000  men.  Innuinefable 
commissions  of  colonelcies  and  inferior  offices,  a  le- 
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ga)  pomp,  immoderate  largesses  to  his  favourites  (for 
his  ^fts  were  never  less  than  a  thousand  florins)^ 
enormous  sums  lavished  in  maintaining  his  influ- 
ence ai;  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  all  this  had  heen 
effected  without  burdening  the  Emperor.  These 
immense  sums  had  been  raised  by  the  contribu- 
tions levied  from  the  lower  German  provinces, 
where  no  distinction  was  made  between  friend  and 
foe ;  and  the  territoiies  of  all  princes  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  system  of  marching  and  quar- 
tering, of  extortion  and  outrage.  If  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  a  hasty  calculation  made  at  this  period, 
Wallenstein  during  his  seven  yeara  command,  had 
raised  not  less  than  60,000  millions  of  dollars  by 
contributions  from  one  half  of  Germany.  The 
greater  bis  extortions,  the  more  his  supplies  in- 
creased, and  his  army  augmented,  for  the  world 
always  follows  fortune.  His  armies  flourished  in 
proportion  as  the  States  through  which  they  pass- 
ed were  withered  by  their  ravages.  What  cared 
their  leader  for  the  curse  of  provinces,  and  the 
complaint  of  princes  ?  His  army  adored  him,  and 
the  extent  of  his  guilt  itself  had  enabled  him  to  bid 
defiance  to  its  consequences.  v 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Ferdinand,  if  he 
were  to  be  considered  as  chargeable  with  all  these 
iiregularities.  Had  Ferdinand  known  that  he  was 
abandoning  the  Grerman  States  to  the  mercy  of  his 
general,  he  could  not  have  been  insensible  of  the 
danger  of  investing  him  with  so  absolute  an  autho- 
rity. The  closer  the  connection  became  between, 
the  army,  and  the  leader  on  whom  they  depended 
for  favour  and  fortu&e,  the  more .  the  ties  which 
united  both  to  the  Emperor  were  relaxed.  Every 
thing,  it  ia  true,  was  doiia  m  name  of  the  luU^"  * 
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bat  WallenBtein  availed  himself  of  the  Imperial 
authority,  only  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  crush 
the  other  States  of  Germany.  His  principle  was 
to  depress  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  destroy  all 
gradation  of  rank  between  them  and  the  Emperor, 
and  to  elevate  the  power  of  the  latter  above  all  com- 
petition. Were  the  Emptor  once  recognised  as  ab- 
solute in  Germany,  who  would  then  lie  the  equal  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  execution  of  his 
will  ?  The  height  to  which  Wallenstein  had  rai- 
sed the  Imperial  authority  astonished  even  the  Em- 
peror himself;  but  as  the  greatness  of  the  masta* 
was  entirely  the  work  of  the  servant,  the  creation 
of  Wallenstein  sunk  into  nothing,  as  soon  as  the 
support  of  its  founder  was  withdrawn.  It  was  not 
without  reason,  therefore,  that  Wallenstein  labour- 
ed to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  German  Princes 
against  the  Emperor.  The  more  violent  that  ha- 
tred, the  more  indispensable  would  the  Emperor 
find  the  services  of  the  only  man  who  could  render 
their  indignation  harmless.  His  design,  unques- 
tionably was,  that  his  Sovereign  should  be  indepen- 
dent of  every  authority  in  Germany,  except  that 
of  him  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  this  despotic 
sovereignty. 

One  step  towards  this  was,  the  demand  which 
Wallenstein  now  made  for  the  possession  of  his 
late  conquest  of  Mecklenburg,  as  a  pledge  for  re- 
payment of  the  supplies  he  had  advanced  to  die 
Emperor  during  the  preceding  campaign.  Ferdi- 
nand had  already  created  htm  Duke  of  Friedlaad, 
apparently  with  the  view  of  exalting  the  authority 
of  hi|i  own  general  qver  that  of  Bavaria ;  but  Wal- 
lenstein's  aiiibition  was  not  to  be  satkfied  vnA  an 
•Tdinary  reward.     It  was  in  vam  thai  tiiis  new  ds- 
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maud,  which  conid  he  granted  only  at  the  expense  of 
two  piinces  of  the  empire,  was  actively  resisted  in  the 
Imperial  Council ;  in  vain  did  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  long  been  offended  by  his  pride,  oppose  his  ele^ 
vation.  The  powerful  support  which  Wallenstein  had 
purchased,  by  his  bribes,  among  the  Imperial  Coun- 
dUoiiB  prevailed,  and  Ferdinand  was  determined, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  attach  to  himself  a  man  whose 
services  he  found  to  be  indispensable.  The  heirs 
of  one  of  the  oldest  German  houses  were  expelled 
their  hereditary  dominions  for  a  slight  offence,  that 
a  creature  of  the  Emperor  might  be  enriched  by 
their  spoils  (1628). 

Wallenstein  now  began  to  assume  the  title  of 
Generalissimo  of  the  Emperor  by  sea  and  land. 
The  town  of  Wismar  was  taken,  and  a  firm  foot- 
ing gained  on  the  Baltic.  Ships  were  required 
from  Poland  and  the  Hans  Towns  to  carry  the 
war  to  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic ;  to  pursue  the 
Danes  into  their  own  country,  and  to  compel  them 
to  a  peace,  which  would  only  be  preliminary  to 
further  conquests.  The  connexion  between  the 
Lower  German  States  and  the  northern  powers 
would  be  dissolved,  could  the  Emperor  succeed  in 
placing  himself  between  them,  and  surrounding 
Germany,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Sound,  (the 
intervening  kingdom  of  Poland  being  already  de- 
pendant on  him),  with  a  connected  chain  of  terri- 
tory. If  such  was  the  Emperor's  plan,  Wallen- 
stein had  a  peculiar  interest  in  its  execution. 
These  possessions  on  the  Baltic  he  injtended  as  the 
foundation  of  a  power,  the  establishment  of  which 
had  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  asaert  his  independence 
of  his  soyereign. 
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To  effect  this  purpose,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  gain  possession  of  the  town  of  Stral- 
Ipnd,  in  the  Baltic.  The  excelbnce  of  its  liai'bour, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  passage  from  thence  to  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  coasts,  rendered  it  peculiarly 
fit  for  a  war  station  in  a  contest  with  these  ponders. 
This  tO¥im,the  sixth  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  enjoy- 
ed the  most  important  privileges  under  the  Duke  of 
Pomerania,  and  having  remained  entirely  neutral* 
had  taken  no  share  in  the  Danish  war.  But  nei- 
ther its  neutrality,  nor  its  privileges,  could  protect 
it  against  the  encroaching  disposition  of  Wallen- 
stein,  when  he  had  once  made  its  possession  the 
object  of  his  views. 

The  proposal  which  he  made,  of  ^placing  in  the 
town  an  Imperial  garrison,  had  been  firmly  and 
honourably  rejected  by  the  magistracy;  and  his 
deceitful  request,  of  bemg  allowed  to  march  hia 
troops  through  the  town,  has  been  likewise  refus- 
ed. Wallenstein,  therefore,  now  preposed  to  be- 
siege it. 

It  was  of  equal  importance  to  both  the  northern 
monarchs  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Sti*al- 
sund^  without  which  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Baltic  could  not  be  preserved.  Thus,  theu*  common  . 
danger  at  last  prevailed  over  the  private  jealousies 
which  had  long  divided  these  princes.  In  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Copenhagen  in  1628,  they  became 
bound  to  assist  Stralsund  with  their  united  strength, 
and  to  oppose  in  common  every  foreign  power 
which  should  enter  the  Baltic  with,  hostile  views. 
Christian  IV.  also  threw  a  sufficient  garrison  into 
Stralsund,  and  animated,  by  his  personal  presence} 
the  courage  of  the  citizens.  Some  ships  of  war 
which  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  had  sent  to  th« 
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assistance  of  the  Imperial  Genera),  were  sunk  by 
the  Danish  fieet ;  and  as  Lubeck  reftised  him  the 
use  of  Its  shipping,  the  Imperial  Generalissimo 
had  not  even  ships  enough  to  blockade  the  harbour 
of  thJS  single  town. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  chimerical  than  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  a  seaport  town,  complete- 
ly fortified  on  all  sides,  without  first  shutting  up 
its  harbour.  Wallenstein,  however,  who  had  hi- 
therto experienced  no  resistance,  wished  to  van- 
quish nature  itself,  and  to  perform  hnpossibilities. 
Stralsund,  open  towards  the  sea,  continued  to  be 
supplied  with  provisions  and  reinforcements ;  yet 
Wallenstein  maintained  his  blockade  on  the  land 
side,  and  endeavoured,  by  boasting  menaces,  to 
supply  his  want  of  real  strength.  "  I  will  take  this 
town,"  said  he,  "  though  it  were  fastened  by  a 
chain  te  the  heavens."  The  Emperor  himself,  who 
might  have  suffered  by  an  enterprise  which  was 
likely  to  be  attended  with  no  lavonrable  issue,  re- 
ceived with  eagerness  the  offen  of  apparent  sub- 
mission noade  by  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  orders 
to  the  general  to  retire  from  the  town.  WaUen- 
stein  despised  the  order,  and  continued  to  harass 
the  besieged  by  incessant  assaults.  As  the  Dan- 
ish garrison,  idlready  mnich  reduced,  was  unequal 
to  the  fatigue  of  this  prolonged  defence,  and  the 
King  was  unable  to  detach  any  further  troops  to 
their  support,  Stralsund,  with  Cliristian's  consent, 
threw  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Sweden.  The  Danish  commander  left  the  place, 
to  make  way  for  a  Swedish  governor,  who  defend- 
ed the  town  with  the  most  complete  success.  Wal* 
lenstein's  good  fortune  forsook  him  before  the 
town ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  experienced  the 
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iiamiliation  of  abandoning  his  enterprise,  after  a 
fruitless  siege  of  several  months,  and  with  a  loss  of 
12,000  meD,  while  the  necessity  to  which  he  had 
reduced  the  town,  of  applying  for  protection  to 
Sweden,  was  the  means  of  effecting  a  close  alli- 
ance between  Gustarus  Adolphus  and  Stralsund, 
which  afterwards  not  a  little  facilitated  the  en- 
trance of  the  Swedes  into  Germany. 

Till  now,  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
League  had  been  successixd,  and  Christian  IV., 
vanquished  in  Germany,  had  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  his  islands ;  but  the  Baltic  ptit  a 
period  to  the  progress  of  the  conquerors.  Their 
want  of  ships  not  only  prevented  the  further  pur- 
suit of  the  King,  but  endangered  the  possessions 
they  had  already  acquired.  The  union  of  the  two 
monarchs  was  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded,  because, 
while  it  continued,  it  effectually  prevented  the 
Emperor  and  his  genecal  from  acquiring  a  footing 
on  the  Baltic,  or  effecting  a  landing  in  Sweden. 
But  if  they  could  succeed  in  dissolving  this  union, 
and  still  more  in  -securing  the  friendship  of  the 
Danish  King,  they  might  with  little  difficulty  over- 
power the  insulated  force  of  Sweden.  The  dread 
of  the  iuterference  of  foreign  powers,  the  move- 
ments of  the  Protestants  in  his  own  States,  and 
still  more  the  storm  which  was  gradually  darken- 
ing along  the  whole  of  Protestant  Germany,  in- 
clined the  Emperor  to  peace,  which  his  generalj 
from  very  opposite  motives,  was  equally  desirous 
to  effect.  Far  from  being  anxious  for  a  peace 
which  would  reduce  him  from  the  meridian  of  his 
greatness  and  his  glory,  to  the  obscmity  of  pri- 
vate life,  he  wished  only  to  change  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  by  this  partial  peace,  to  prolong  the  ge- 
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leral  confasion.  Theiriendfihip  of  Denmark,- whose 
Deighbour  he  had  become  by  the  acquisition  of 
Mecklenbiu'g,  was  most  important  for  the  success 
of  his  ambitious  views ;  and  he  resolved,  even  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  sovereign's  interests,  to  secure 
its  alliance. 

By  the  treaty t>f  Copenhagen,  Christian  IV.  had 
expressly  become  bound  to  conclude  no  separate 
peace  with  the  Emperor,  without  the  consent  of 
Sweden.  Notwithstanding  this  engagement,  how- 
ever, Wallenstein's  offer  was  readily  received  by 
him.  At  a  congress  held  at  Lub.eck  in  1629,  from 
which  Wallenstein,  with  studied  insult,  excluded 
the  Swedish  ambassadors  who  came  to  intercede 
for  Mecklenburg,  all  die  conquests  taken  by  the 
Imperialists  from  the  Danes  were  restored  to  them. 
The  (conditions  imposed  upon  the  King  were,  that 
he  should  interfere  no  farther  with  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  than  in  his  character  of  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein ;  that  he  should  on  uq  pretext  encroach  on 
the  Chapters  of  Lower  Greritiany,  and  leave  the 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  to  their  fate.  Cbiistian 
himself  had  been  the  means  of  involving  these 
princes  in  the  war  wi|h  the 'Emperor;  he  now 
abandoned  them,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  usurper 
of  their  territories.  Among  the  motives  which 
had  excited  him  to  a  wai*  with  the  Emperor,  the 
restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine  his  relation  was, 
not  the  least ;  yet  the  name  of  that  unfortunate 
prince  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  treaty; 
while  one  of  its  articles  recognised  the  legitimacy- 
of  the  Bavaiian  election.  Thus  meanly  and  in-, 
gloriously  did  Christian  IV.  retire  from  the  field. 
Ferdinand  had  now  for  the  second  time  the 
vol*.  I.  o     . 
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.  peace  of  Germany  in  his  own  power ;  md  it  de- 
pended on  him  alone  whether  tnie  treaty  wi^  Den- 
mark was  to  he  the  basis  of  a  general  peace.  From 
every  quarter  he  was  assailed  hy  the  eriea  of  the 
nnfortnnate  who  petitioned  for  a  termmatiea  of 
their  sufferings  ;  the  cruelties  of  his  soldiers  and 
the  rapacity  of  his  officers  had  exceeded  all  bovnds. 
Germany  laid  waste,  first  by  the  desolating  baiKii 
of  MansfeM  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  ihetk 
by  the  still  more  terrible  hordes  of  Tilly  and  Wal- 
lenstein,  lay  exhausted,  bleeding,  wasted,  and 
panting  for  repose.  All  the  States  of  the  empire 
were  anxions  for  peace,  the  £mperor  himself  was 
not  less  so ;  inyolved  as  he  was  in  a  war  widi 
France  in  Upper  Italy,  exhausted  by  his  past  warfare 
in  Germany,  and  apprehensive  of  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing which  was  to  come.  Bat  unfortunately  the 
conditions  on  which  each  of  the  religious  parties 
was  willing  to  sheath  the  sword,  were  contradic- 
tory to  each  other.  The  Catholics  wished  to  ter^ 
minate  the  war  with  advantage ;  the  FW>te8tant8 
were  determined  to  close  it  without  loss.  The 
Emperor,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  unite  both 
parties  by  prudence  and  moderation,  sided  with 
one ;  and  thus  Germany  was  again  precipitated 
,  into  the  horrors  of  a  destructive  war. 

Trom  the  close  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia  Fer- 
dinand had  commenced  a  counter  reformation  in 
his  hereditary  dominions,  which  however  was  con- 
ducted with  comparative  moderation,  from  regard 
to  some  of  the  Protestant  States.  But  the  victories 
obtained  by  his  generals  in  Lower  Grermany  en- 
couraged him  to  throw  aside  all  reserve.  He  even 
intimated  to  all  the  Protestants  in  these  dominions^ 
that  they  must  either  abandon  their  religion^  or 
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tLttr  aative  coimtry»«— a  bitter  and  terrible  choice, 
which  excited  tbe  most  violent  commotions  among 
his  Austrian  suljects*  In  the  Palatinate,  the  Pro- 
testaat  religion  had  been  suppressed  immediately 
alter,  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  and  the  professors 
of  this  religion  expelled  from  the  University  of 
H^delberg. 

These  innovations  were  only  the  preludes  to 
greater  changes.  In  the  Electoral  Congress  held 
at  Miihlberg,  the  Catholics  had  required  from  the 
Emperor  the  restoration  to  the  church  of  all  the 
Archbishopricks,  Bishopricks,  mediate  and  imme- 
diate. Abbacies  and  Monasteries,  which,  from  the 
date  of  tbe  religions  peace  at  Augsburg,  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Protestants ;  in  or- 
der to  indemnify  tbe  Catholic  States  for  the 
losses  and  oppressions  they  had  suffered  by  the 
war.  To  a  prince  so  strongly  attached  to  the  Ca- 
tholic interests  as  Ferdinand,  this  hint  was  suiii- 
cient ;  but  he  still  thought  it  would  be  premature 
to  arouse  the  whole  Protestants  of.  Germany  by  so 
dedsive  a  step.  Every  Protestant  prince  in  tlie 
empire  would  be  a  suffei'er  by  his  acceding  to  the 
deaiand ;  for  where  the  revenues  of  these  church 
properties  had  not  been  actually  applied  to  secular 
purposes,  they  were  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
Protestant  church.  Many  princes  were  indebted 
to  this  source  for  the  greater  part  of  their  revenues 
and  impMtance.  All  of  them,  without  distinction, 
would  be  irritated  by  this  demand  for  restoration. 
The  religious  treaty  neither  expressly  doprived 
them  of  the  right  to  these  chapters,  nor  expressly 
conceded  it  to  them.  But  a  possession,  which  had 
now  been  maintained  for  nearly  a  century,  the  si- 
lence of  four  preceding  Emperors,  and  the  law  of 
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equity  which  gave  them  an  equal  right  with  thd' 
Catholics,  to  those  foundations  which  had  been 
endowed  by  their  common  ancestors,  might  be 
strongly  pleaded  by  them  in  support  of  their  claim. 
Besides  the  actual  loss  which  the  surrender  of 
these  chaptera  would  occasion  to  their  power  and 
authority,  besides  the  inevitable  coniiision  which 
would  necessaiily  follow  the  measure  ;  <)ne  im- 
portant  disadvantage  resulting  from- it  was,  that  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  the  stpength 
of  that  party  would  be  increased  by  so  many  ad- 
ditional votes  in  the  diet.  Sacrafices  of  so  serioos 
a  nature  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  might  of 
course  be  expected  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
violent  resistance  to  the  plans  of  the  Emperor; 
and  until  the  war  ini  Germany  should  be  eictin- 
guished,  he  had  no  wish  to  raise  up  against  him  a 
party  formidable  by  its  union,  and  hauled  by  a 
powerful  leader  in  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  He 
resolved  therefore  to  try  the  experiment  at  first  on 
a  small  scale,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  it  was 
likely  to  succeed  on  a  more  extensive  one.  Some 
of  the  free  cities  in  Upper  Germany,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wu'temberg,  received  orders  accordingly  to  sur- 
render to  the  Catholics  several  of  the  chapters  in 
their  possession. 

The  state  of  circumstances  in  Saxony  enabled 
the  Emperor  to  make  some  bolder  experiments  in 
that  quarter.  In  the  Bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and 
Halbeistadt,  the  Proteitant  canons  had  not  hesitat- 
ed to  elect  bishops  of  their  own  religion.  Both 
bishoprics,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Mag- 
deburg itself,  were  now  overrun  by  the  troops  of 
Wallenstein.  It  accidentally  happmied  that  Hfll- 
berstadt  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Adminis* 
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trator  Duke  Chiiatiaa  of  Bruaswick,  and  the  Arch- 
bishopnck  of  Magdeburg,  by  the  deposition  of 
Christiaa  William,  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denburg. Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  both  cir 
cnmstances,  to  restore  the  bishoprick  of  Halber- 
stadt  to  a  Catholic  bishop,  who  was  besides  a  prince 
of.  his  own  house.  In  order  to  avoid  a  similar 
compulsory  election,  the  Chapter  of  Magdeburg 
hastened  to  elect  a  son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
as  Archbishop.  But  the  Pope,  who  assumed  to 
himself  the  right  of  interfering  in  thb  matter,  con-« 
firmed  the  i^pointment  of  the  Austrian  prince 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  also ;  and  men 
could  not  but  admire  the  address  of  Ferdinand, 
who,  amidst  all  his  pious  zeal  for  the  church,  thoa 
contrived  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  his 
fiunily. 

At  length,  when  the  peace  of  Lubeck  had  deli- 
v«ped  the  Emperor  from  all  apprehensions  on  the 
side  of  Denmari(,  and  the  Protestants  in  Germany 
seemed  entirely  at  his  mercy ;  the  demands  of  the 
liccgue  becoming  louder  and  more  pressing,  Ferdi- 
nand, in  1629,  signed  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  (af- 
terwards distingubhed  by  such  disastrous  conae- 
qnenoes),  which  be  had  previously  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  four  Catholie  bishops.  In  the  pre- 
amble he  aesnmed  to  himself  the  right,  in  virtue  of 
his  Imperial  authority,  of  interpreting  the  meaning 
of  the  retigioos  treaty,  t^e  ambiguities  of  whicb 
had  already  been  the  cause  of  so  much  cwofusiony 
and  of  aetang  as  supreme  arbitermnd  judge  between 
the  oQataading  partiea.  This  right  he  founded  up- 
on the  practiee  of  has  anGeatom,  and  on  the  con- 
aent  foraierly  grven  even  by  Protestant  States, 

•  2 
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Saxony  had  actually  yielded  this  right  to  the  Em^' 
peror ;  and  it  now  became  evident  haw  deeply  in- 
jurious to  the  Protestant  cause  had  been  the  de- 
pendence of  this  Court  on  the  House  of  Austria. 
But  if  the  literal  meaning  of  the  religious  treaty 
was  really  exposed  to  a  double  interpretation,  as 
the  religious  dispute^of  a  whole  century  sufficient- 
ly showed,  it  was  evident  that  the  Emperor,  who 
must  be  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic  prince, 
and  therefore  a  party  interested,  could  not  act  as 
arbiter  in  the  religious  disputes  of  these  contend- 
ing parties,  without  violating  an  essential  article  of 
the  religious  peace.  He  could  not  be  judge  in 
his  own  cause,  without  reducing  the  liberties  of 
the  empire  to  an  empty  sound. 

Having  thus  usurped  the  right  of  interpreting  the 
treaty,  Ferdinand  pronounced  the  decision,  '^  That 
every. occupation  of  any  chapter,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, by  the  Protestants,  which  had  taken  place 
after  the  date  of  this  treaty,  was  contrary  to  its  spi- 
rit, and  should  be  recalled  as  a  violation  of  it. " 
He  further  decided,  "  That  by  the  religious  peace, 
Catholic  proprietors  of  estates  were  no  further 
bound  than  to  allow  their  Protestant  subjects  full 
liberty  to  emigrate.  '*  In  obedience  to  diis  deci- 
sion all  unlawful  possessors  of  benefices,  and  all  the 
Protestant  States  without  excepticm,  were  ordered, 
under  pain  of  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  iiiimediately 
to  restore  their  usurped  possessions  to  the  Imperial 
commissaries. 

1  .Not  less  than  two  Archbisb«pricks  and  twelve 
Bishopiicks'.  were  in  this  situation;  besides  in- 
numerable :  abbacies  which  had  ft  been  seized  on 
by  >  the  Protestants.  The>£dict  v^  like  a  thun- 
derbolt to  the  whole  of  P^ofestant  Germany ;  ter- 
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rible  from  the  immediate  injmy  it  inflicted  y  bnt 
yet  more  terrible  from  the  fature  evils  to  which  it 
appealed  a  prelude.  The  Protestants  were  now 
distinctly  aware  that  the  destruction  of  the  religion 
and  with  that  the  ruin  of  the  German  liberties, 
had  been  resolved  on  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Ca- 
tholic League.  No  remonstrances  were  attended  to ; 
the  commissaries  were  named,  and  an  army  assem- 
bled to  enforce  obedience.  The  Edict  was  first  put 
in  force  in  Augsburg,  where  the  original  treaty  had 
been  concluded  ;  the  city  was  again  placed  under 
the  government  of  its  bishop,  and  six  Protestant 
churches  in  the  town  were  shut  up.  The  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg  was  in  like  manner  compelled  to 
surrender  his  abbacies.  This  severity,  though  it 
alarmed  the  Protestant  States,  was  yet  insufficient 
to  rouse  them  to  an  active  resistance.  Their  fear 
of  the  Emperor's  power  operated  too  strongly,  and 
already  a  great  proportion  of  them  began  to  think 
oi  quiet  submission.  The  hope  of  attaining  their 
end  by  peaceful  measures,  likewise  induced  the 
Catholics  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  Edict  for 
a  year ;  and  this  delay  saved  the  Protestants ;  be- 
fore the  expiry  of  that  period  the  success  of  the 
Swedish  arms  had  totally  changed  the  face  of 
affidrs. 

In  an  Electoral  Diet  held  at  Ratisbon,  at 
which  Ferdinand  was  present  in  person  (in  1630), 
it  was  proposed  that  measures  should  be  imme- 
diately taken  for  establishing  a  general  peace  in 
Grennany,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  grievances. 
Even  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  these  grievances 
were  scarcely  less  numerous  than  on  that  of  the 
Protestants,  though  Ferdinand  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  gained  over  the  members  of  the  League 
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by  the  Edict  of  RettHntioa,  and  its  leader  by  the 
gift  of  the  Electoral  dignity,  aod  theceation  of  great 
part  of  the  Palatioate.  But  the  good  naderitand* 
ing  which  sabebted  between  the  Emperor  aad  the 
Princefl  of  the  League,  had  been  rapidly  declining 
since  the  appearance  of  Walienetein.  Accustcun- 
ed  to  gif^e  law  to  Germany,  and  to  the  Emperor, 
the  haughty  Elector  of  Bavaria  now  aaw  himadlf 
at  once  sapplanted  by  the  Imperial  General,  and 
hia  importance,  and  that  of  the  League,  coBip]ete)|]f 
anniliilated.  Another  now  arose  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  his  labours,  and  to  bmy  his  past  serrioes  in  ob- 
livion. The  imperious  character  of  Wallenstein, 
who  triumphed  in  despising  the  authority  of  Maxi- 
milian, and.  extendiJig  to  an  odious  latitude  tbat  of 
the  Emperor,  tended  not  a  little  to  iacreaee  the 
irritation  of  the  Elector.  Discontented  with  the 
Emperor,  and  <iiBtrustful  of  his  intentions,  he  had 
entered  into  a  league  with  Fiunce,  which  drew  up- 
on him  the  suspicions  of  the  other  princes  of  the 
League.  The  fear  of  the  Emperora  plans  of  Ag- 
grandisement, and  the  pressure  of  existing  evik, 
had  extinguished  among  them  all  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. Wallenstein's  exactions  had  become  alto- 
gether intolerable.  Brandenburg  estimated  its 
losses  at  twenty,  Pomerania  at  ten,  Hesse  Caasel 
at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  aad  the  rest  in  pro- 
portion. The  cry  for  redress  waa  loud,  urgrat, 
and  universal ;  on  this  point  Catholics  aad  Protea- 
tanta  were  agreed*  The  terrified  Emperor  was 
assailed  on  all  sides  by  petitions  diveeted  agaioat 
Wallenstein,  and  his  ear  filled  with  the  moat  fear- 
M  descriptions  of  his  outrages.  Ferdiaaad  waa 
no  barbarian.  Though  not  innoooat  of  the  bIrh 
Mties  which  were  practised  in  Genaaoyuader  the 
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belter  of  his  name,  he  was  ignorant  of  their  extent ; 
and  iie  did  i|ot  hesitate,  upon  the  representation  of 
the  princes,  to  disband  eighteen  thousand  cavalry 
froBi  his  standing  army.  While  this  reduction  took 
pkftce,  the  Swedes  were  actively  preparing  for  their 
expeditioH  into  i  Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of 
^tte  disbanded  I^ipefialists  enlisted  under  their  ban- 
ners* 

The*  Emperor's  concessions  in  this  point  only 
e&cottmged  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  bolder  de- 
mands. His  triumph  over  the  Emperor  was  in- 
complete, :wiiile  the  Duke  of  Friedland  retained. 
the  supreme  command.  The  princes  of  the  League 
were  now  to  be  revenged  on  Wallenstein  for  that 
liaughtiness  which  they  had  all  experienced  with- 
out distinction.  His  dismissal  was  demanded 
by  the  whole  college  of  electors,  and  even  by 
SpauQi)  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  urgency 
which  astonished  the  Emperor.  This  unanimity 
and  urgency,  with  which  Wallenstein  s  enemies 
pressed  for  his  disnussal,  might  have  convinced  the 
£mperor  of  the  importance  of  his-  services.  Wal- 
lenstein, informed  of  the  cabals  which  were  form- 
ing against  him  in  Ratisbon,  lost  no  time  in  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  to  the  real  views  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  himself  appeared  in 
Ratisbon,  with  a  pomp  which  exceeded  even  that 
of  his  master,  and  increased  the  hatred  of  his  op* 
'  pQnents. 

The  Emperor  wavered  long  before  coming  to  a 
decision.  The  sacrifice  required  of  him  was  a 
painful  one.  He  was  entirely  indebted  to  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  for  his  superiority ;  he  felt  how 
much  he  lost  in  delivering  him  up  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  princes.     But  at  this  moment^  unfor* 
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tunateif,  he  was  under  tlie  necesait^  of  coneiliat- 
ing  the  electors.  He  was  now  endefvoariag  to 
procure  the  election  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  alrrady 
chosen  King  of  Hungary,  as  his  successor  in  the 
empire  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  support  of  Maxi- 
milian was  indispensable  to  him.  This  considera- 
tion appeared  to  him  the  most  important,  and  he 
scrupled  not  at  last  to  sacrifice  his  most  valuaUe 
servant,  to  gain  over  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

Ambassadors  from  France  were  present  at  the 
Diet  at  Ratisbon,  empowered  to  adjust  the  dis- 
putes which  threatened  to  terminate  in  a  war  be- 
tween the  Emperor,  and  their  Sover^gn  in  Italjr* 
Vincent,  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  had 
died  without  issue,  and  his  next  relation,  Charles 
Duke  of  Nevers,  had  taken  possession  of  this  'mr 
heritance,  without  doing  homage  to  the  Emperor 
as  liege  Lord  of  that  principality.  Encoun^ed  by 
the  support  of  France  and  Venice,  he  persisted  in 
his  refusal  to  deliver  up  these  territories  into  the 
hiluids  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  until  his 
right  should  be  decided.  Ferdinand,  on  the  other 
hand,  instigated  by  the  Spaniards,  (who  as  pos- 
sessors of  Milan  were  peculiariy  alarmed  by  the 
neighboui-hood  of  a  vassal  of  France,  and  hoped 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  making 
additional  conquests  in  Italy,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  the  Emperor)  took  up  arms.  In  spite  of  all 
the  remonstrances  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  who 
anxiously  wig»hed  to  prevent  a  war  in  that  country, 
he  marched  a  German  array  across  the  Alps,  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  which  threw  the  Italian 
states  into  consternation.  His  arms  had  at  thla 
time  been  successful  throughout  Germany,  and 
the  exaggerating  influence  of  fear  now  awakened 
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in  the  miadi  of  the  Italians  their  old  appreliension, 
that  the  Austrian  projects  of  uniTersal  monarchy 
were  about  to  be  revived.  The  horrors  which 
had  attended  the  war  in  Germany  were  now  re- 
acted in  those  favoured  countries  which  are  water- 
ed by  the  Po ;  the  town  of  Mantua  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  the  surrounding  districts  kdd^ waste  un* 
der  the  ravages  of  a  lawless  soldiery.  The  curse 
of  Italy  was  thus  added  to  the  desolation  with 
which  the  Emperor  had  been  regarded  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  even  in  the  Conclave  itself,  silent  pray- 
ers were  now  offered  up  for  the  success  of  the 
Protestant  arms. 

Alarmed  by  the  universal  hatred  which  this 
Italiasi  campaign  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  weari- 
ed out  by  the  pressing  instances  of  the  Elector, 
who  zealously  supported  the  views  of  the  French 
Minister,  the  Emperor  yielded  to  the  proposals  of 
Francis,  and  promised  the  New  Duke  of  Mantua 
the  investiture. 

This  important  service,  on  the  part  of  Bavaria, 
of  course,  required  an  equivalent  from  France. 
The  adjustment  of  die  treaty  gave  the  envoys  of 
Richelieu  a  favourable  opportunity  of  surrounding 
the  Emperor  during  their  residence  in  Ratisbon, 
with  a  web  of  the  most  complicated  intrigues,  of 
inflaming  the  discontented  princes  of  the  League 
still  more  strongly  against  him,  and  of  turning  all 
the  negotiations  of  the  diet  to  his  disadvantage. 
For  this  purpose  Richelieu  had  chosen  an  admir- 
able instrument  in  the  person  of  the  Capuchin 
friar.  Father  Joseph,  who  accompanied  the  am- 
bassadors, and  who  was  the  object  of  no  suspicion. 
One  of  hk  first  instructions  was  to  promote  assi- 
duously die  dismissal  of  Wallenstein.     With  the 
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general  3^ho  had  led  them  to  victOFy,  the  Aiistriail 
armies  would  lose  their  chief  strength;  for  whole 
armies  could  not  supply  the  want  of  this  single 
individual.  It  was,  therefore,  a  master  stroke  of 
policy,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  victorious 
monarch,  the  absolute  master  of  his  operations, 
was  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  the  Empe- 
ror, to  deprive  the  Imperial  armies  of  the  only 
general  who  was  his.  equal  in  ability  and  military 
experience.  Father  Joseph,  who  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  Bavaiia,  undeitobk  to  overcome  the  ir- 
resolution of  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  in  a 
manner  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Elec- 
toral Council.  ^*  It  would  be  expedient,"  he 
thought,  "  to  gratify  the  Electors  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  thereby  to  facilitate  his  son  s  election  to 
the  Roman  Crown.  When  this  object  was  once 
gained,  Wallenstein  would  always  be  ready  to  re- 
sume his  former  station.''  The  artful  Capuchin 
was  too  sure  of  his  man  to  say  any  thing  to  shake 
this  ground  of  consolation. 

The  voice  of  a  monk  was  to  Ferdinand  II.  the 
voice  of  God.  "  Nothing  oh  earth,  "  writes  his 
own  confessor,  was  more  sacred  in  Hs  eyes  than 
the  priesthood.  If  it  could  happen,  he  used  to 
say,  that  an  angel  and  a  clergyman  were  to  meet 
him  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  clergyman 
should  receive  his  first,  and  the  angel  his  second 
obeisance. '^  Wallenstein's  dismissal  was  deter- 
mined upon. 

The  Capuchin  requited  this  pious  concession  by 
negotiating  against  him  at  Katisbon  with  such  ad- 
dress, that  his  attempt  to  procure  for  the  King  of 
Hungary  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans,  en- 
tirely failed.     In  an  express  clause  of  the  treaty 
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which  had  been  just  concluded,  the  French  minis- 
ters had  become  bound,  in  name  of  that  monarchy, 
to  preserve  a  complete  neutrality  towards  the  Em- 
peror s  enemies ;  while  Richelieu  was  actually  ne- 
gotiating at  the  time  with  the  King  of  Sweden, 
instigating  him  to  war,  and  pressing  upon  him  the 
alliance  of  his  master.  He  immediately  disavowed 
the  pretext  as  soon  as  it  had  served  his  purpose, 
and  Father  Joseph  was  confined  to  a  convent  for 
haring  exceeded  his  instructions.  Ferdinand  per- 
ceived, when  too  late,  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon.  "  A  wicked  Capuchin,  "  he  was  heard  to 
say,  ^*  has  disarmed  me  by  his  rosary,  and  thrust 
six  electoral  caps  into  his  cowl.  ** 

Artifice  and  defect  thus  triumphed  over  the 
Emperor,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  believed  to 
be  omnipotent  in  Germany,  and  actually  was  so 
in  the  field.  With  the  loss  of  18,000  men,  and  of 
a  genei-al  who  alone  could  supply  the  place  of  an 
army,  he  left  Ratisbon,  without  having  gained  the 
object  for  which  he  made  these  sacrifices.  Thus, 
before  the  Swedes  had  vanquished  him  in  the 
field,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  Father  Joseph, 
had  given  a  mortal  blow  to  his  affairs.  It  was  at 
this  memorable  diet  at  Ratisbon  that  the  war  with 
Sweden  was  resolved  upon,  and  that  of  Mantua  ter- 
minated. Vain  intercessions  had  been  made,  on 
the  same  occasion,  bv  the  Princes  for  the  Dukes 
of  Mecklenburgh ;  and  an  application  equally 
fruitless  had  been  made  by  the  English  ambassa- 
dors for  a  pension  to  the  Palatine  Frederick. 

Wallenstein  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  near- 
ly a  hundred  thousand  men,  by  whom  he  was  a- 
dored  when  the  sentence  of  dismissal  was  announ- 
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ced  to  him.  Most  of  the  officers  were  his  cret- 
tnres : — ^his  sliglitest  hints  were  regarded  as  the 
law  of  fate  by  the  common  siddiers.  His  ambi- 
tion was  boundless,  his  pride  indomitable,  his 
imperious  disposition  incapable  of  brooking  an  in- 
jury without  revenge.  One  moment  was  now  to 
precipitate  him  from  the  height  of  grandeur  into 
the  obscurity  of  a  private  station.  The  execution 
of  such  a  sentence  against  such  a  delinquent  seem- 
ed a  task  scarcely  less  difficult  and  delicate  than 
that  of  obtaining  it.  For  this  purpose,  according? 
ly,  two  of  Wallenstein's  most  intimate  fi*iends  had 
been  selected  as  heralds  of  these  evil  tidings,  with 
instructions  to  soften  them  as.  much  as  possible,  by 
assurances  of  the  continuation  of  the  Emperor's 
favour. 

Wallenstein  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature 
of  their  message  before  the  Imperial  ambassadors 
made  their  appearance.  He  had  time  to  collect 
himself,  and  has  countenance  exhibited  an  external 
calmness,  while  grief  and  rage  were  struggling-  in 
his  bosom.  He  had  predetermined  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  mandate.  The  Emperor  s  decision 
surprised  him  before  circumstances  were  ripe,  or 
his  preparations  complete,  for  the  bold  measures 
he  had  contemplated.  His  extensive  estates  were 
scattered  over  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  and  by  thek 
confiscation,  the  Emperor  might  at  once  destroy 
the  sinews  of  his  power.  He  looked  forward, 
therefore,  to  the  future  for  his  revenge ; — a  hope 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  prophecies  of 
an  Italian  astrologer,  who  led  this  imperious  being 
like  a  child.  Seni  had  read  in  the  stars,  that  the 
brDliant  career  of  his  master  was  not  yet  ended  : 
and  that  bright  and  glorious  prospects  still  awaited 
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hina.  It  was,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  consult  the 
Stan,  to  foretell  the  probability,  that  an  enemy, 
such  as  Gustavus  Adolphus,  would  render  indis- 
pensable the  services  of  such  a  general  as  Wallen- 
stein. 

**  The  Emperor  is  betrayed, "  said  Wallenstein 
to  the  messengei's ;  **  I  pity  and  forgive  him.  It 
is  plain  that^the  star  of  Bavaria  rules.  I  grieve 
that  he  has  sacrificed  me  so  weakly,  but  I  will  o- 
bfiy. "  He  dismuised  the  emissaries  with  rich  pre- 
sents ;  and,  in  a  submissive  letter  addressed  to  the 
Emperor,  besought  the  continuance  of  his  favour, 
and  of  the  dignities  he  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  murmurs  of  the  army  were  universal,  on 
hearing  of  the  dismissal  of  their  general ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  officers  immediately  quitted  the 
Imperial  service.  Many  followed  him  to  his  estates 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  others  he  attached  to 
him  by  pensions,  in  order  to  command  their  ser- 
vices when  they  should  be  required. 

But  repose  was  the  last  thing  which  Wallen- 
stein contemplated  when  he  returned  to  the  still- 
ness of  private  life..  He  surrounded  himself,  in 
his  retreat,  with  a  regal  pomp,  which  seemed  to 
set  at  defiance  the  degradation  he  had  undergone. 
Six  gates  led  to  the  palace  he  inhabited  in  Prague, 
and  a  hundred  houses  were  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  his  courtyard.  Similar  palaces  were  built 
on  his  other  numerous  estates  Gentlemen  of  the 
noblest  houses  contended  for  the  honour  of  serv- 
ing him,  and  even  Imperial  chamberlains  resigned 
the  golden  key  to  the  Emperor,  to  fill  a  similar 
office  under  Wallenstein.  He  maintained  sixty 
pages,  who  were  instructed  by  the  ablest  masters. 
His  antichamber  was  always  protected  by  fifty  life 
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guarda.  His  table  never  consisted  of  less  than 
100  covers,  and  his  house-steward  was  a  person 
of  distinction.  When  he  travelled,  his  baggage 
and  suite  accompanied  him  in  a  hundred  waggons, 
drawn  by  six  or  four  horses ;  his  court  followed 
in  sixty  can-iages,  attended  by  fifty  led  horses. 
The  pomp  of  his  liveries,  the  splendour  of  his 
equipages,  and  the  decorations  of  his  apartments, 
were  proportioned  to  the  magnificence  of  his  other 
establishment.  Six  barons,  and  as  many  knights, 
were  in  constant  attendance  about  his  person,  and 
ready  to  execute  his  slightest  order.  Twelve  pa- 
troles  went  their  rounds  about  his  palace,  to  pre- 
vent any  disturbance.  His  ever-stin'ing  spiiit  re- 
quired to  work  in  silence.  The  noise  of  coaches 
was  not  suffered  to  approach  his  residence,  and 
the  streets  leading  to  it  were  frequently  blocked 
up  with  chains.  His  own  deportment  was  as  si- 
lent as  the  approaches  to  his  palace  ;  dark,  reserv- 
ed, and  impenetrable,  he  was  more  sparing  of  his 
words  than  of  his  gifts ;  while  the  little  that  he  spoke 
was  uttered  in  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  ton«.  He 
never  smiled,  and  the  coldness  of  his  temperanient 
rendered  him  proof  against  sensual  temptations. 
Ever  busied,  ever  brooding  over  wide-reaching 
projects,  he  rejected  all  those  idle  amusements  in 
which  othera  were  wont  to  waste  their  lives.  He 
kept  up  a  correspondence  throughout  Europe, 
most  of  which  was  written  with  his  own  liand, 
that  he  might  trust  as  little  as  possible  to  the  secrecy 
of  others.  He  was  a  roan  of  large  stature,  thin, 
of  a  yellow  complexion,  with  short  and  reddish 
hair,  and  small  but  sparkling  eyes  ;  a  gloomy  and 
forbidding  seriousness  sat  upon  his  brow  ;  and  the 
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hmah  profusion  of  bis  presents  alone,  could  attach 
to  him  the  trembling  crowd  of  bis  dependents. 

In  this  stately  obscurity  did  Wallenstein  silent^ 
]y,  but  not  inactively,  await  the  return  of  his  good 
fortune,  and  the  hour  of  his  revenge  ;  and  the  vic- 
torious career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  gave 
him  a  presentiment  of  its  approach.  Not  one  of 
his  comprehensive  plans  had  been  abandoned ;  and 
the  Emperor's  ingratitude  had  removed  a  bm*den- 
aome  obstacle  to  his  ambition.  The  dazzling 
splendour  of  his  private  life  betrayed  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  his  projects ;  and  he  lavished  his  gifts  with 
a  regal  profusion,  as  if  he  numbered  those  future 
acquisitions,  which  as  yet  existed  only  in  hope, 
among  his  actual  possessions. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  iu- 
▼flsion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  new  generalissimo 
was  to  be  appointed ;  and  it  now  appeared  neces- 
sary to  intrust  to  one  individual  the  command  of 
the  Imperial  army,  and  that  of  the  League,  which 
had  hitherto  been  kept  separate.  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  laboured  to  obtain  this  appointment,  which 
would  have  given  him  the  complete  command  of 
the  Emperor;  and  this  consideration  influenced 
the  Emperor  not  less  strongly  to  procure  the  com- 
mand for  hid  eldest  son,  the  King  of  Hungary. 
At  last,  in  order  to  avoid  displeasing  either  of  tha 
competitors  or  rival  parties,  the  command  was  gt- 
Ten  to  the  Bavarian  General  Tilly,  who  now  ex- 
changed the  Bavai'ian  for  the  Austrian  service. 
Toe  imperial  army  in  Germany,  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Wallenstein,  amounted  to  about  40,000 
men ;  that  of  the  League,  to  nearly  the  sama 
anmbw,  both  commanded  by  excellent  offic^ra, 
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inured  to  war  by  several  campaigns,  and  proud  of 
a  long  series  of  victories.  With  such  a  force,  lit- 
tle apprehension  was  entertained  from  the  invasion 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  more  particularly 
as  Ppmerania  and  Mecklenburg,  the  only  countries 
through  which  he  could  penetrate  into  Germany, 
were  already  in  their  hands. 

After  the  King  of  Denmark's  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  check  the  progiess  of  the  Emperor,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  was  the  only  prince  in  Europe 
from  whom  oppressed  liberty  could  look  for  pro- 
tection ;  tlie  only  one  who  was  incited  to  the  un- 
dertaking by  the  strongest  political  considerations, 
justified  in  the  attempt  by  the  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  fitted  to  conduct  such  an  enterprise 
by.  his  personal  qualities.  Important  political  mo- 
tives, which  he  possessed  in  common  with  Den- 
mark, had  already  induced  him,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  Lower  Saxony,  to  oiFer 
his  personal  services  and  his  army  for  the  defence 
of  Germany,  though,  unfortunately  for  himself,  the 
claims  of  the  Danish  monarch  had  then  been  pre- 
ferred to  his.  Since  that  time,  the  insolence  of 
Wallenstein,  and  the  despotic  pride  of  the  Em- 
peror, had  led  them  to  adopt  measures  which  must 
have  been  equally  offensive  to  him  as  a  man  and 
as  a  king.  Imperial  troops  had  been  despatched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Polish  King  Sigismund,  to 
defend  Prussia  against  the  Swedes.  When  the 
King  complained  to  Wallenstein  of  this  act  of  bos** 
tility,  he  received  for  answer,  "  The  Emperor  has 
too  many  soldiers,  lie  must  employ  them  in  the 
service  of  his  friends."  The  Swedish  ambassadors 
bad  been  insultingly  excluded  by  Wallenateiii  from 
the  Congress  with  the  Danes  at  Lubeck ;  and  when 
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they  were  courageous  enough  to  remain  unawedf 
by  this  treatment,  he  had  threatened  them  with 
violence,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.     Ferdi-. 
Band  had  also  insulted  the  Swedish  fl^,  and  inter- 
cepted the  king's  despatches  to  Transylvania.  •  HB) 
continued  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a, 
peace  betwixt  Poland  and  Sweden,  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  Sigismund  to  the  Swedish  throne^ 
and  to  deny  the  right  of  Gustavus  to  the  title  of 
king.     To  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  Gustavus 
he  had  paid  no  attention,  and  rather  aggravated 
Uie  offence  by  the  addition  of  new  grievances,  than 
endeavoured  to  remove  it  by  atoning  for  the  past. 
So  many  peraonal  motives,  supported    by  so 
many  important  considerations,  both  political  and 
religious,  and  seconded  by  the  most  pressing  invi- 
tations from  Germany,  could  not  fsul  to  make  a 
forcible  impression  on  a  prince,  who  felt  the  more 
jealous  of  his  royal  dignity  the  more  strongly  it 
was  contested ;  who  was  flattered  by  the  prospect  of 
the  renown  which  he  was  likely  to  acquire  as  the, 
protector  of  the  oppressed,  and  passionately  attached 
to  war,  as  the  native  element  in  which  his  genius, 
found  its  scope  and  exercise.     But  until  a  truce,, 
or  peaoe  with  Poland,  should  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  act  with  safety,  a  new  and  dangerous  war  could 
not  be  seriously  determined  on. 
<   Cardinal  Richelieu  had  the  merit  of  effecting 
this  truce  with  Poland.    This  great  statesman,  who: 
with  one  band  guided  the  helm  of  Europe,  while, 
with  the  other  he  repressed  the  rage  of  faction, 
and  the  insoliBnee  of  the  grandees  in  France,  pur-, 
sued  with  unshaken  calmness  and  perseverance,., 
amiclst  the  cares  of.  a  stormy  administration,  his^ 
plan  of  lowering  the  ascendancy  of  the  House  '-" 
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Xnttria.  tint  existing  cxrcamstaiiCM  opposed  mo 
inconside  able  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his 
designs ;  and  e^en  the  greatest  minds  cannot  yen- 
tare  with  impunity  to  set  at  defiance  the  preju- 
dices of  thvj  age.  The  minister  of  a  Catholic  king, 
and  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  purple 
which  he  bore  did  not  permit  him,  in  conjunction 
with  the  enemies  of  that  church,  openly  to  attack 
a  power  which  had  the  address  to  sanctify  its  am- 
bitious encroachments  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
under  the  name  of  religion.  The  external  respect 
which  Richelieu  was  obliged  to  show  to  the  nar- 
row views  of  his  contemporaries,  limited  his  poU- 
deal  exertions  to  secret  negotiations  and  endea- 
Tours  to  accomplish,  by  another  hand,  the  projecls 
which  his  own  enlightened  mind  suggested.  After 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  peace  between 
Denmark  and  thvj  Emperor,  he  had  recourse  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero  of  his  age.  No  ex- 
ertion was  spared  to  bring  this  monarch  to  a  deci- 
sion, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  to  him  die 
means  of  executing  the  design  which  he  might 
adopt.  Chamasse,  an  unsuspected  emissary  of  the 
cardinal,  appeared  in  Polish  Prussia,  where  Ghis- 
tavus  Adolphus  was  then  canrying  on  the  war 
against  Sigismund,  and  alternately  visited  dwse 
princes,  in  order  to  effect  a  truce,  or  peace^  be- 
tween them.  Gustavus  had  been  long  inclined  to 
it,  and  at  last  the  French  minister  even  succeeded' in 
opening  the  eyes  of  Sigismund  to  his  true  interests, 
and  to  the  deceitful  poUcy  of  the  Emperor.  A 
truce  for  six  years  between  the  twp  kingdoms  was 
agreed  on,  by  which  Gustavus  was  allowed  to  re- 
main m  possession  of  all  his  conquests,  and  obtain- 
ed, what  he  had  so  long  anxiously  looked  for,  ikm 
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means  of  turning  his  arms  against  the  £mp«ror. 
The  French  ambassador  offered  him  the  alliance  of 
his  sovereign  in  this  enterprise,  and  subsidies  of 
considerable  importance.  But  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  apprehensive,  and  not  without  reason,  that  by 
accepting  this  assistance,  he  might  place  himself  in 
a  state  of  dependence  upon  France,  which  might 
fetter  him  in  his  career  of  conquest,  while  his  al* 
liance  with  a  Catholic  power  might  excite  distrust 
among  the  Protestants. 

If  the  urgency  and  justice  of  this  war  were  evi- 
dent, not  less  promising  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  undertaken  by  Gustavus.  The  nam« 
of  the  Emperor,  it  is  true,  was  formidable,  his  re- 
sources apparently  inexhaustible,  his  armies  hither- 
to invincible  ;  any  other  but  Gustayus  would  have 
shrank  from  so  dangerous  a  contest.     He  foresaw 
the  obstacles  and  dangers  which  opposed  his  un- 
'dertaking,  but  he  saw  also  the  means  by  which  he 
hoped   to  conquer  them.     His  army,  though  not 
numerous,  was  well  disciplined,   inured  to  hard- 
ship by  a  severe  climate  and  continual  campaigns, 
and  accustomed  to  victory  in  the  war  with  Po- 
land.    Sweden,  though  poor  in  men  and  money, 
and  taxed  beyond  its  strength  by  the  pressure  of 
an  eight  years'   war,  was  devoted  to  its  monarch 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  assured  him  of  the  ef- 
fectual support  of  his  subjects.     In  Germany,  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  was  at  least  as  much  hated 
as  feared.     The  Protestant  princes  appeared  only 
to  await  the  anival  of  a  deliverer  to  throw  off  his 
insupportable  tyranny,  and  openly  to  declai'e  for 
the  Swedes.     Even  to  the  Catholic  States,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rival,  whose  opposition  might  con- 
troxd  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  Emperor, 
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tonld  hardly  be  unwelcome.  The  fint  victory  ob- 
tftined  in  Germany  would  be  decisive  iu  favour  of 
his  cause,  would  induce  those  princes  who  still 
hesitated  to  declare  themselves,  strengthen  the 
courage  of  his  adherents,  increase  the  number  of 
his  troops,  and  open  to  him  rich  resources  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  If  the  greater  part  of 
the  German  States  had  suffered  from  past  oppres- 
sion, the  flourishing  Hanse  towns  had  as  yet  been 
exempted,  and  could  not  hesitate,  by  a  voluntary 
partial  sacrifice,  to  avert  the  general  ruin.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Imperialists  were  expelled  from  the 
different  provinces,  their  armies,  which  drew  their 
subsistence  only  from  those  vcountries  in  which 
they  were  encamped,  must  decrease.  The  strength 
of  the  Emperor  had  been  farther  diminished  by 
•  ill-timed  detachments  of  troops  to  Italy  and  tho 
Netherlands;  while  Spain  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its 
Ainerican  treasure-fleet,  and  engaged  in  an  active 
war  in  the  Netherlands,  could  afford  him  little 
support.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
Ihe  King  of  Sweden  hope  of  considerable  subsi- 
dies ;  and  France,  now  at  peace  with  itself,  came 
forward  with  the  most  favourable  offers  of  support 
in  his  undertaking. 

But  the  strongest  pledge  for  the  success  of  hia 
undertaking,  Gustavus  found  in  himself.  Pru- 
dence required  of  him  to  secure  every  foreign 
means  of  assistance,  and  to  save  his  undertaking 
from  the  imputation  of  rashness ;  but  his  confi- 
dence and  courage  were  derived  from  his  own 
mind  alone.  Gustavus  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  general*  of  his  age,  aud  the  bravest  soldier 
in  the  army  which  he  himself  had  formed.  Fami- 
liar with  the  tactics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ho  had 
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diBCovered  a  more  effective  system  of  Wftifarey 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  moat  distin- 
guished generals  of  the  time.  He  diminished  the 
unwieldy  and  useless  squadrons  of  cavalry,  in  or- 
der to  render  their  movements  more  active  and 
rapid ;  and,  with  the  same  views,  he  placed  his 
battalions  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  odier. 
His  army  was  composed  of  two  lines  instead  of 
one,  as  was  usually  the  case,  that  the  second 
might  advance  in  the  event  of  the  first  giving  way* 
He  made  up  for  his  want  of  cavalry,  by  placing  in- 
fantry among  the  horse  ;  a  practice  which  frequently 
decided  the  victory.  Europe  first  learned  from 
him  the  importance  of  infantry  in  the  field.  All 
Germany  was  astonished  at  the  strict  discipline 
which  distinguished  the  Swedish  army  in  their 
territories ;  idl  outrages  were  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity,  particularly  impiety,  theft,  gam- 
ing, and  duelling.  By  the  Swedish  articles  of  war,  ' 
frugality  was  strictly  enjoined.  Even  the  King's 
tent  displayed  neither  silver  nor  gold.  The  eye 
of  the  leader  was  directed  with  the  same  vigilance 
to  the  morals  of  his  soldiers,  as  to  their  martial 
bravery  ;  every  regiment  was  ordered  to  form  a 
circle  round  its  chapl^  for  mining  and  evening 
prayers.  In  all  these  points  the  King  was  at  once 
the  law-giver,  and  the  most  scrupulous  observer 
of  the  law.  A  sincere  and  ardent  piety  exalted 
the  courage  by  which  he  was  animated.  Equally 
free  from  the  rude  infidelity,  which  leaves  the  hat* 
barian  without  a  controlling  principle  of  conduct,— •> 
and  from  the  grovelling  superstition  of  Ferdinand^ 
who  unnecessarily  degraded  himself  before  the 
Supreme  Being,  while  he  trapipled  onrdealingly 
on  the  nedks  of  his  fellow-meD,-i4i»  stiU  wmakm^ 
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in  the  height  of  his  snccesa,  a  man  and  a  Christian 
— in  the  height  of  his  devotion,  a  king  and  a  hero. 
The  hardships  of  war  he  bore  like  the  meaneBt. 
ftohlier  in  his  army  ;  amidst  all  the  tumult  and  con- 
fnsion  of  battle  all  was  serenity  within  his  mind  ; 
liis  glance  seemed  omnipresent ;  ever  in  tlie  path 
of  danger  he  forgot  the  perils  by  which  lie  was  sur- 
rounded. His  natural  vivacity  indeed  made  him  but 
too  often  forget  the  dmy  of  a  general ;  till  the  life 
of  a  king  ended  in  the  death  of  a  common  soldier. 
But  such  a  leader  was  followed  alike  by  the  cow- 
ard and  the  brave,  and  his  eagle  glance  marked 
every  heroic  deed  which  his  exaniple  had  inspired. 
The  fame  of  their  sovereign  excited  in  the  nation 
an  enthusiastic  sense  of  self-importance ;  proud  of 
their  king,  the  peasant  in  Finland  and  Gothland 
joyfully  contnbuted  his  pittance  ;  the  soldier  wil- 
lingly shed  his  blood;  and  the  strong  impulse 
which  his  single  mind  had  communicated  to  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  long  survived  its  creator. 

Though  the  necessity  of  this  war  was  evident, 
great  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  maimer  in 
which  it  should  be  conducted.  An  offensive  war 
Appeared  even  to  the  resolute  Chancellor  Oxen- 
Btiem  too  daring  a  measure ;  and  the  resources  of 
his  poor  and  conscientious  master,  too  slender  to  bear 
any  competition  with  those  of  a  despotic  sovereign; 
who  held  the  whole  of  Germany  in  subjection. 
But  these  timid  sciniples  of  the  minister  were 
overruled  by  the  more  comprehensive  peneti'atioii 
of  the-  hero.  "  If  we  await  the  enemy  in  Sweden,** 
said  Gnstavus,  "  every  thing  is  lost  in  the  event 
«f  a  defeat,  eveiy  thing  is  gained  by  a  fortu- 
nate commencement  in  Geiinany.  The  sea  is 
^vide,  and  we  have  extensive  coasts  in  Sweden  to 
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d^end.  If  the  enemy  s  fleet  should  escape  U8|  or 
our  own  be  defeated,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
preirent  the  enemy's  landing.  Every  thing  de- 
pends on  maintaining  our  possession  of  Stralsun^. 
As  long  as  this  harbour  remains  open  to  us,  w^ 
ahall  maintain  our  command  of  the  Baltic,  and 
secure  a  free  retreat  from  Germany.  But,  if  w^ 
^are  to  protect  this  port,  we  must  not  remain  in 
Sweden,  but  march  at  once  with  an  army  into 
Pomerania.  Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  a  de- 
fensive war,  by  which  we  sacrifice  our  greatest 
advantages.  Sweden  shall  not  be  doomed  to  Be-  ^ 
hold  a  hostile  banner;  if  we  are  vanquished  in 
Germany,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  follow  your 
plan. " 

Gostavns  therefore  resolved  to  cross  the  Baltic 
and  attack  the  Emperor.  The  preparations  for 
this  enterprise  proceeded  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  the  measures  adopted  by  Gustavus  were  not 
less  prudent  than  the  resolution  itself  was  bold  and 
magnanimous.  Before  engaging  in  so  distant  a 
war,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  secu^ 
Sweden  agunst  the  attempts  of  its  neighboucs. 
Gustavus  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  at  a  personal  interview  held  with  tlmt 
monarch  at  Markaroed;  his  frontier  was  covered  on 
the  side  of  Moscow.  Poland  might  be  held  in  check 
from  Denmark,  if  it  appeared  likely  to  infringe  the  ^ 
truce.  Falkenberg,  a  Swedish  ambassador,  who 
bad  travelled  through  the  courts  of  Holland  aqd 
Germany,  obtained  the  most  Mattering  promises 
from  several  Protestant  princes,  though  none  of 
them  yet  possessed  courage  or  self-devotion  enough 
to  enter  into  a  formal  alliance  with  him*  •  Hie 
VOL.  I.  Q  6  ^ 
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towns  of  Lnbeck  and  Hamburg  agreed  to  adnnGe 
him  money,  and  to  accept  of  Swedish  copper  in 
return.  Emissaries  were  even  despatched  to  the 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  to  stir  up  that  implacable 
enemy  of  Austria  against  the  Emperor. 

In  the  mean  time,   Swedish  levies  were  com- 
menced in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  old  regi- 
taents  increased  to  their  full  complement,  new  ones 
'  raised,  transports  provided,  a  fleet  fitted  out,  pro- 
visions,  warlike  stores,   and   ample   supplies  of 
money  collected.     Thirty  ships  of  war  were  soon 
ready  to  be  launched,  an  army  of  15,000  men  was 
raised,  and  200  transports  were  ready  to  convey 
them  across  the  Baltic.     Gustavus  Adolphus  wish- 
ed to  lead  no  greater  force  into  Germany,  and 
'  even  the  maintenance  of  this  force  had  already 
'  exceeded  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.     But  small 
as  this  army  was,  it  was  admirable  in  point  of  dis- 
cipline, courage,  and  experience,  and  calculated 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  poweriul  ibrce, 
■  when   it  had  once  gained  the  German  frontier, 
and  its  first  attempts  had  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess.    Oxenstiem,  at  once  general  and  chancellor, 
was  placed  with  10,000  men  in  Prussia,  to  pro- 
tect that  province  against  Poland.     Some  regular 
'  troops,  and  a  considerable  body  of  militia  which 
served  as  a  nursery  for  the  principal  army,  re- 
mained in  Sweden,  to  protect  that  country  against 
any  sudden  invasion  on  the  part  of  a  treacherous 
neighbour. 

These  were  the  measures  taken  for  the  defence 

of  the  kingdom.     The  government  was'  intrusted 

'  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  finances  to  the 

Palatme  John  Casimir,  the  brothev-ia-law  of  the 

Kinsr,  while  his  wife,  temicriy  as  he  was  attached 
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to  ber»  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  go- 
vemment^  for  which  she  was  incapacitated  by  her 
limited  talents.  He  set  his  house  in  order  like  a 
dying  man.  On  the  20th  May  1630,  when  all 
his  measures  were  arranged,  and  all  the  prepara- 
.tions  for  his  departure  completed,  the  King  ap- 
peared in  the  Diet  at  Stockholm,  to  bid  the  States  ^ 
a  solemn  farewell.  He  took  in  his  arms  his 
daughter  Christina,  then  only  four  years  old,  who 
had  been  acknowledged  as  his  successor  in  the 
cradle,  presented  her  to  the  States  as  the  future 
sovereign,  exacted  from  them  a  renewal  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  her,  in  case  he  shoidd  never  more 
return ;  and  then  read  the  regulations  which  were 
to  be  observed  in  the  kingdom  during  his  absence, 
at  the  minority  of  his  daughter.  The  whole  as- 
sembly was  dissolved  in  tears^  and  the  King  him< 
self  was  some  time  before  he  could  attain  suffi- 
cient composure  to  deliver  his  farewell  address  to 
the  States. 

<^  No  light  or  trivial  cause, "  said  he,  <<  induces 
me  to  involve  myself  and  you  in  this  new  and 
dangerous  war :  God  is  my  witness  that,  /  have 
Qot  sought  the  contest.  But  the  Emperor  has  out* 
n^ed  me  in  the  most  insulting  manner  in]^the  person 
of  my  ambassador.  He  has  supported  my  enemies, 
persecuted  my  friends  and  brethren,  trampled  my 
religion  in  the  dust,  and  stretched  his  ambitious 
band  to  grasp  my  crown.  The  oppressed  States 
of  Germany  call  loudly  to  us  for  aid,  and,  by  the 
help  of  God,  it  shall  be  afforded  them. 

''  I  am  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  my  life  will 
be  exposed.  I  have  never  yet  shrunk  from  these ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  I  shall  escape  them  all.  Fro« 
vidence  has  hitherto  protected  me  in  a  wonderfu^ 
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manner,  biit  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  I  sball  die 
in  defence  of  my  country.  I  commend  you  then 
to  the  protection  of  heaven.  Be  just,  be  con- 
scientious, act  uprightly,  and  we  shall  meet  again 
in  eternity. 

To  you,  my  Counsellors  of  State,  I  address  my- 
self first.  May  God  enlighten  your  understand- 
ings, and  fill  you  with  wisdom,  that  you  may  go- 
vern well  and  happily.  For  you  too,  my  brave 
nobility,  I  entreat  the  divine  protection.  Continue 
to  prove  yourself  the  worthy  successors  of  those 
Gothic  heroes,  whose  bravery  humbled  to  the  dust 
the  pride  of  ancient  Rome.  To  yon,  ministers  of 
religion,  I  recommend  moderation  and  unity  ;  be 
yourselves  examples  o^  the  virtues  which  yon 
preach,  and  nev^r  abuse  your  influence  over  the 
Ininds  of  my  people.  For  you,  deputies  of  the 
burgesses,  and  the  peasantry,  1  also  entreat  the 
blessing  of  heaven :  may  your  industry  be  rewarded 
by  a  prosperous  harvest ;  your  stores  plenteously 
£Hed,  your  habitations  abounding  with  all  the 
l)]essings  of  this  life.  For  the  prosperity  of  all  my 
Subjects,  absent  and  present,  I  offer  my  warm-< 
est  prayera  to  heaven.  I  bid  you  all  a  sincere-— 
it  may  be — an  eternal  farewell. " 

The  embarkation  of  the  troops  took  place  at 
Elfsknaben,  where  the  fieet  lay  at  anchor ;  an  im* 
mense  concourse  of  spectators  flocked  thither  to 
witness  this  magnificent  and  touching  spectacle. 
The  breastis  of  the  spectators  were  movea  by  the 
most  varied  emotions,  as  they  alternately  consi- 
dered the  greatness  of  the  hazard,  or  the  greatness 
of  the  man  by  whom  it  was  undertaken.  Among 
the  superior  officera  who  commanded  in  this  army 
were  Gustavus  Honi,  the  liliinegrave  Otto  Lewi^ 
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Henry  Matthias  Count  Thum,  Ottenberg,  Bau- 
dissen,  Banner,  Teufel,  Tott,  Mutsenfahl,  Falken- 
berg,  Kniphansen,  and  others  who  had  already  ac- 
quired reputation.  The  fleet,  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  was  unable  to  sail  till  June,  and  on  the 
24ith  of  that  month  reached  the  Island  of  Rugen 
in  Pomerania. 

Gustavns  Adolphus  was  the  first  who  '  landed. 
In  the  presence  of  his  suite,  he  knelt  on  the  shore 
of  Germany,  and  thanked  the  Almighty  for  the 
preservation  of  his  army  and  his  fleet.    He  landed 
his  troops  on  the  Islands  of  WoUin  and  Usedom  ; 
the  Imperial  garrisons  abandoned  their  entrench- 
ments on  their  advance,  and  took  to  flight.     He 
appeared  with  the  rapidity  of    lightning   before 
Stettin,  in  order  to  secure  this  important  place 
before  the  appeai-ance  of  the  Imperialists.     Bogis- 
laus  XIV.  Duke  of  Pomerania,  a  weak  and  super- 
annuated prince,  had  been  long  weai*y  of  the  out- 
rages committed  by  them  within  his  territories ; 
but  too  weak  to  resist,  he  had  contented  himself 
with  murmuring  at  their  oppressions.     The  ap« 
pearance  of  his  (leliverer,  instead  of  animating  his 
courage,  increased  his  fear  and  anxiety.     Severely 
as  his  country  had  suffered  from  the  atrocities  of 
the  Imperialists,  he  could  not  summon  resolution 
openly  to  declare  for  the  Swedes,  and  thereby  to 
incur  the  risk  of  the  Emperor's  vengeance.     Gus- 
tayus  ^dolphus,  who  had  encamped  under  the 
cannon  of  the  town,  now  summoned  the  city  to 
receive  a  Swedish  garrison.     Bogislaus  appeared 
in  person 'in  the  camp  of  Gustavus,  in  order  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  dispense  with  tins  demand. 
^<  I  come  to  you,"  said  Gustavus,  '*  not  as  an  enem^' 

q2 
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but  a  friemd.  I  wage  no  war  against  Pomeruiii^ 
nor  against  the  German  empire,  but  against  the 
enemies  of  both.  In  my  hands  this  Dntchy  shall 
be  sacred  ;  and  it  shall  he  restored  to  you  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  by  me,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, than  by  any  other.  I^ook  to  the  Imperial 
force  within  your  tenitories,  and  to  mine  in  Usedom ; 
and  theil  decide  whether  you  will  have  the  Em- 
peror or  me  as  your  friend.  What  have  you  to 
expect  if  the  Emperor  obtain  possession  of  your 
capital  ?  Will  ^e  deal  with  _y6u  more  leniently 
than  I  ?  Or  is  it  your  intention  to  stop  iny  pro^ 
gress  ?  The  case  is  pressing ;  decide  at  once,  and 
do  not  compel  me  to  have  recourse  to  more  activQ 
measures.  *^ 

The  alternative  was  a  painful  one  to  the  Duke 
of  Pomerania.  On  the  one  side,  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  before  his  gates  with  a  formidable 
army ;  on  the  other,  the  inevitable  vengeance  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  fearful  example  of  so  many 
German  princes,  who  were  now  wandering  about 
the  world,  the  miserable  victims  of  that  revenge, 
appalled  him.  The  more  immediate  danger  de- 
cided him  at  last.  The  gates  of  Stettin  were 
opened  to  the  King  ;  the  Swedish  troops  entered  ;■ 
and  the  Austrians,  who  were  already  advancing  to 
it  by  rapid  inarches,  were  thus  anticipated.  Th^ 
possession  of  Stettin  procured  for  the  King  a  firm 
footing  in  Pomerania,  the  command  of  the  Oder, 
^nd  a  tnagazine  for  his  troops.  Bogislaus  lost  no 
time  in  excusing  this  step  to  the  Emperor  on  thp 
|)]ea  of  necessity,  and  anticipating  the  chaise  of 
treachery  which  might  be  made  against  him  ;  but 
aware  of  the  implacable  disposition  of  this  nM)-- 
intered  into* a  close  alliance  with  hii 
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luew  protector,  in  order  to  secure  falmseif  fronl 
the  vengeance  of  Austria,  by  his  friendship  with 
Sweden,  By  this  alliance  with  Pomerania,  Gus- 
tavus,  on  the  other  hand,  secured  a  powerful  friend 
in  Germany,  who  covered  his  rear,  and  maintained 
bis  communication  with  Sweden. 
'  As  Ferdinand  had  been  the  aggressor  in  Prussia, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  thought  himself  absolved  from 
the  usual  formalities  in  regard  to  him,  and  com- 
menced hostilities  without  any  declaration  of  war. 
He  justified  his  conduct  to  the  other  European 
powers  in  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  grounds  which 
had  led  him  to  take  up  arms  were  detailed  at 
length.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his  progress  in 
Pomerania,  while  his  army  daily  increased.  The 
troops  which  had  fought  under  Mansfeld,  Duke 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  Wallenstein,  came  in  crowds,  both  officers 
and  soldiers,  to  join  his  victorious  standard. 

The  invasion  of  the  king  of  Sweden  at  first 
excited  far  less  attention  at  the  Imperial  Court 
than  it  afterwards  ^  appeared  to  deserve.  The 
pride  of  Austria,  elevated  to  an  extravs^nt  height 
by  its  unheard  of  successes,  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  a  prince,  who  came  with  a  handful  of 
men  from  an  obsciu'e  comer  of  Europe,  and  whose 
past  successes,  as  they  imagined,  were  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  to  whom  he 
had  been  opposed.  The  degrading  reprfesentation 
which  Wallenstein  had  artfully  given  of  the  Swed- 
ish power,  increased  the  Emperor*s  security ;  for 
what  had  he  to  fear  from  an  enemy  whom  his  ge- 
neral undertook  to  drive  with  such  ease  from  Ger- 
many ?  Even  the  impetuous  progress  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  Pomerania,  could  not  entirely 
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this  prejudice,  which  was  asBiduoiisly  ke[it  up  hy 
the  ridicule  of  the  Imperial  Court.  He  was  called 
in  Vienna  the  Snow  King,  who  waa  kept  together 
by  the  cold  of  the  north,  but  who  would  infallibly 
melt  in  his  progress  towards  Uie  southward.  Even 
the  electors,  who  were  assembled  in  Ratisbon, 
paid  no  attention  to  his  representations ;  and,  influ- 
enced by  an  abject  complaisance  to  Ferdinand,  re- 
,  fused  him  the  title  of  king.  But  while  he  fur* 
nished  matter  for  ridicule  in  Ratisbon  and  Vienna, 
one  strong  town  after  another  fell  into  his  hands  iia 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  contempt,  how- 
ever, the  Emperor  still  appeared  willing  to  adjust 
his  differences  in  Sweden  by  negotiation,  and  for 
that  purpose,  had  actually  sent  plenipotentiaries  to 
Penmark.  But  from  their  instructions,  in  which 
he  still  continued  to  reiuse  to  Gustavus  the  title 
of  King,  it  was  evident  how  little  he  was  in  earnest 
in  these  proposals.  His  purpose  merely  was,  to 
throw  the  odium  of  being  the  aggressor  an  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  thereby  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
the  States  of  the  empire.  The  Congress  at  Dant- 
zic  proved  fruitless,  as  might  be  expected,  and  the 
animosity  of  botli  parties  was  increased  to  its  ut- 
xnost  by  an  intemp»*ate  correspondence. 
.  An  Imperial  General,  Torquato  Conti,  who  com- 
manded in  Pomerania,  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  wrest  Stettin  from  the 
iSwedes.  The  Imperialists  were  expelled  from 
one  place  after  another ;  Damm,  Stutgard,  Camin, 
■and  Wolgast,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gustavus. 
To  revenge  himself  upon  the  Duke  of  Pomerania, 
the  Imperial  General  permitted  his  generals,  upon 
hli  retreat,  to  exercise  the  most  barbarous  atroci- 
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ties  OB  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Ponierania» 
who  had  already  suffered  but  too  severely  from  his 
avarice.  On  pretence  of  cutting  off  the  resources 
of  the  Swedes,  the  whole  country  was  laid  waste 
atid  plundered ;  and  often  when  the  Imperialists 
could  no  longer  maintain  the  defence  of  a  town, 
it  was  set  on  fire,  that  they  might  leave  the  enemy 
nothing  but  ruins.  But  these  atrocities  merely 
served  to  place  in  a  still  stronger  light  the  oppo- 
site conduct  of  the  Swedes,  and  to  win  all 
hearts  to  their  humane  monarch.  The  Swedish 
soldier  paid  for  all  he  required ;  no  private  pro- 
perty was  molested  on  his  march.  The  Swedish 
armies  were,  therefore,  received  with  open  arms 
both  in  town  and  country,  while  all  the  Imperial 
soldiers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pomeraniai) 
peasantry  were  murdered  without  remorse.  Many 
Pomeranians  entered  into  the  service  of  Sweden, 
and  the  States  of  this  country,  exhausted  as  it  was, 
willingly  voted  the  King  a  contribution  of  100,000 
florins. 

Torquato  Conti,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  his  character,  was  a  consummate 
general,  endeavoured  to  render  the  possessions 
of  Stettin  useless  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  as 
he  could  not  deprive  him  of  the  place.  He 
entrenched  himself  at  Gartz,  above  Stettin  up- 
on the  Oder,  in  order  .to  gain  the  command  of 
that  river,  and  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
town  by  water  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  No- 
thing could  induce  him  to  give  battle  to'  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  was  his  superior  in  numbers, 
while  the  latter  was  equally  cautious  not  to  attack 
the  strong  entrenchments  of  the  Imperialists.  Tor- 
quato too,  deficient  in  troops  and  money  to  net 
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upon  the  ofiensive  against  the  King,  hoped  by  thiv 
plan   of  operations  to  give  time  for  Count  Tilly 
to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Pomerania»  intending, 
in  conjunction  with  that  general  afterwards  to  at- 
tack the  Swedes.     He  availed  himself  of  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  Gustavius,  to  make  a  sudden 
attempt  upon  Stettin,  but  the  Swedes  were  not  un- 
prepared for  him.     A  spirited  attack  of  the  Im- 
perialists was  firmly  repulsed,  and  Torquato  re- 
tired Willi  great  loss.     It  is  unquestionable,  how- 
ever, that  for  this  fortunate  commencement  of  the 
war,  Gustavus  was  as  much  indebted  to  his  good 
fortune  as  to  his  military  talents.     The  Imperial 
troops  in  Pomerania  were  greatly  reduced  since 
Wallenstein*s  dismissal.     The  outrages  they  had 
committed  were   now    severely  revenged   upon 
themselves;  the  country  exhausted  and  .wasted, 
could  no  longer  afford  them  subsistence.     All  dis- 
cipline was  at  an  end ;  the  orders  of  the  officers 
were  disregarded,  while  their  numbers  daily  de- 
creased by  desertion,  and  by  a  general  mortality^ 
produced  by  the  piercing  cold  of  a  strange  cU- 
ipate. 

I  Under  these  cu'cumstances,  the  Imperial  gene- 
ral was  anxious  to  allow  his  troops  the  repose  of 
winter  quarters,  but  he  had  to  do  with  an  enemy 
who  felt  no  winter  in  the  climate  of  Germany. 
Gustavus  had  taken  the  precaution  of  providing 
his  soldiers  with  dresses  of  sheep  skin,  which  en- 
nbled  them  to  keep  the  field  even  in  the  most  in- 
clement season.  The  Imperial  plenipotentiaries 
who  came  to  treat  with  him  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, received  this  discouraging  answer.  **  The 
Swedes  are  soldiers  in  winter  as  well  as  8ummer» 
and  not  inclined  to  oppress  still  farther  the  unfor- 
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tanate  pef^antry.  The  Imperialfsts  may  act  alb 
riiey  think  proper,  but  they  need  not  expect  that 
we  shall  remain  inactive.  "  Torquato  Conti  soon 
after  resigned  a  command  which  no  longer  held 
out  the  prospect  either  of  riches  or  of  reputation. 
This  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the  two  armies, 
necessarily  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the  Swedes. 
The  Imperialists  were  incessantly  harassed  in  their 
winter  quarters/  Greifefthagen  an  important  place 
upon  the  Oder  taken  by  storm,  and  the  towns  of 
Gartz  and  Piritz  at  length  abandoned  by  the  ene- 
my. In  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  Greifiswald, 
Deormin,  and  Colberg  alone  remained  in  their 
hands,  and  the  King  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to 
besiege  these  towns.  The  flying  enemy  directed 
bis  course  towards  Brandenburg,  not  without 
great  loss  in  artillery,  baggage,  and  men,  all  of 
'  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 

By  the  seizure  of  the  passes  at  Riebnitz  and 
Damgarden,  Gustavus  had  opened  to  himself  a 
passage  into  the  Dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  invited  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  under  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  to 
expel  the  adherents  of  Wallenstein.  The  Impe- 
rialists, however,  got  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Rostock  by  stratagem,  and  thus  prevent- 
ed the  farther  advance  of  the  King,  who  was  un- 
willing to  divide  his  forces.  The  exiled  Dukes  of 
Mecklenburg  had  in  vain  employed  the  interces- 
sion of  llie  princes  assembled  at  Ratisbon  in  their 
favour  with  the  Emperor ;  they  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  soHien  Ferdinand,  by  renouncing  the 
'  alliance  of  the  King,  and  every  idea  of  resistance. 
But,  driven  to  despair  by  the  inflexible  refusal  of 
the  Emperor,  they  now  openly  espoused  the  s^ ' 
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of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  raited  troops,  the 
command  of  which  they  intrusted  to  Francsfs 
Charles  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  That  general 
actually  made  himself  master  of  several  strong 
places  on  the  Elbe,  but  lost  them  afterwards  tp 
the  Imperial  General  Fappenheim,  who  was  sent 
against  him.  Soon  after,  besieged  by  the  latter  la 
the  town  of  llatzeburg,  he  saw  himself,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  compelled  to  surrendw 
with  all  his  troops.  Thus  ended  the  attempt 
of  these  unfortunate  princes  to  recover  their 
territories ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  victorious 
arm  ofOustavus  Adolphus  to  render  them  that 
brilliant  service. 

The  flying  bands  of  the  Imperialists  had  thrown 
themselves  into  Brandenburg,  which  now  became 
the  scene  of  their  atrocities,  Not^  content  with 
imposing  the  most  arbitrary  exactions,  and  oppres- 
sing the  citizens  by  quartering  soldiers  upon  them, 
these  barbarians  ransacked  the  houses,  broke  open 
all  places  where  they  suspected  property  to  be  con- 
cealed, and  carried  off  the  provisions  which  thi^y 
found ;  maltreated  all  who  made  the  smallest  op- 
position, and  even  violated  women  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy.  All  these  outrages,  too,  were  not  in- 
flicted upon  an  enemy's  country,  but  upon  the  su^ 
jects  of  a  prince  who  had  never  injured  the  Empe- 
ror, and  whom  he  was  at  that  moment  inciting, 
notwithstanding  this  treatment,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  sight  of  these 
dreadful  disorders,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
tolerate  from  want  of  money,  and  of  authority  o- 
ver  their  troops,  excited  even  the  displeasure  of 
the  Imperial  Generals  ;  and  their  Commander-in- 
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Obiefy  Count   Schaumburg,  was   diBposed*    from 
shame,  to  resign  the  comniand. 

Too  deficient  in  soldiers  to  protect  his  territo- 
ries,.  and  left  without  assistance  by  the  EmperoPy 
itrho  disregarded  the  most  pressing  remonstrances, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  at  last  issued  an  edict, 
directing  his  subjects  to  repel  force  by  force,  and 
to  put  to  death  without  mercy  every  Imperial  sol- 
dier, who  should  henceforth  be  detected  in  plun- 
dering* The  terror  of  these  outrages,  and  the 
misery  of  the  country,  had  risen  to  such  a  height, 
that  nothing  was  left  to  the  Sovereign,  but  the  des- 
perate measure  of  encouraging  private  vengeance 
by  a  public  law. 

The  Swedes  had  followed  the  Imperialists  into 
Brandenburg ;  and  nothing  but  the  Elector  s  refu- 
sal to  open  to  him  the  fortress  of  Custrin  for  hm 
march,  had  prevented  the  King  from  laying  siege 
to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  now  returned  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Pomerania,  by  the  capture 
of  Demmin  and  Colberg ;  while,  in  the  mean  time. 
Field- Marshal  Tilly  was  on  his  march  to  defend 
Brandenburg. 

This  general,  who  might  boast  of  having  never 
yet  lost  a  battle,  the  conqueror  of  Mansfeld,  of 
Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  of  the  Margrave  of 
Baden,  and  t\\e  King  of  Denmark,  was  now  to 
£nd  in  the  King  of  Sweden  an  opponent  worthy 
of  his  fame.  Tilly  was  descended  of  a  noble  fa- 
mOy  in  Liege,  and  had  formed  his  military  talents 
in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  then 
the  great  school  for  generals.  He  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  evincing  his  attainments  in  military 
science  under  liodolph  11.  in  Hungary,  where  he 
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rose  rapidly  from  one  step  to  another.     After  the 
peace  was  concluded,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  appointed  him  Com- 
mander<-in-cbief  with  unlimited  authority.     Ully, 
by  his  excellent   regulations,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Bavarian  army ;  and  to  his  exertions  Maximi- 
lian was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  preponderance  in 
the  field.     After  the  close  of  the  Bohemian  war, 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  troops  of  the 
League ;  and,  after  Wallenstein's  dismissal,  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Imperial  armies.     Equally  stem 
towards  hiis  troops ; — equally  implacable  towards 
his  enemies ; — with  the  same  gloomy  and  impene- 
trable disposition  as  Wdlenstein,  he  was  lar  supe- 
rior to  the  latter  in  probity  and  disinterestedness. 
A  blind  religious  bigotry,  and  a  blood-thirsty  spi- 
rit of  persecution,  combined,  with  the  natural  fe- 
rocity of  his  character,  to  render  him  the  terror  of 
the  Protestants.     His  strange  and  terrific  aspect 
was  in  unison  with  his  character.    Of  low  stature, 
thin,  with  hollow  cheeks,  a  long  nose,  a  broad  and 
wrinkled  forehead,  large  whiskers,  and  a  pointed 
chin ;  he  was  generally  attired  in  a  Spanisli  doublet 
of  green  atlas  with  slashed  sleeves,  widi  a  small 
and  peaked  hat  upon  his  head,  surmounted  by  a 
red  feather  which  hung  down  his  back.  His  whole 
aspect  recalled  to  recollection  the  Duke  of  Alba, 
the  scourge  of  the  Flemings,  and  his  actions  were 
by  no  means  calculated  to  remove  the  impression. 
Such  was  the  general  who  was  now  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Hero  of  the  North. 

Tilly  was  far  from  undervaluing  his  antagonist. 
"  The  King  of  Sweden^"  said  he  in  the  Diet  at 
Ratisbon,  .<<  is  an  enemy  endowed  with  equal  pru- 
dence and  valour,  inured  to  War,  and  intke  flower 
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qCliiSRge.     His  plans  are  excellfflity  bi8  sMOurcea 
considerable ;  his  subjects  enthusiastically  attach"* 
ed  to  him.     His  aimyy  composed  of  Swedes,  Ger- 
mans, Lironiansy  Finlanders^  Scots  and  English, 
is  blended  into  one  nation,  by  devoteii  obedience 
to  their  leader ;    This  is  a  player  from  whom  we 
gain  much,  if  we  merely  lose  nothing. '' 
.  The  {MTogress  of  the  King  of  Sweden  in  Bran* 
denburg  and  Pomerania,  left  the  new  gea^ralisstflio 
BO  time  to  lose ;  for  his  presence  was  now  impe- 
riously called  for  by  those  wl^o  commanded  in  that 
quarter.     With  all  possible  haste  he  assembled  the 
Imperial  troops  which  were  scattered,  all  oTer  the 
empire;   but  it  required  sopae  sime  to  procuce 
from  the  exhausted  and  impoverished  provinces, 
the  necessary  supplies  for  the  war.     At  last,  a- 
l|Oixt  the  mnldle  of  winter,  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men^  before  Francfort  on  the 
Oder,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of 
Sdiaamburg's  troops.      He  left  the  defence  of 
Francfort  to  this  general,  with  a  garrison  of  suffi- 
cient strength ;  while  he  himself  hastened  to  Po- 
merania to  save  Demmin,  and  relieve  Colberg, 
which  was  already  hard  pressed  by  the  Swedes* 
But  even  before  he  had  left  Brandenburg,  Dem- 
xnin,  which  was  but  poorly  defended  by  the  Duke 
of  Savelli,  had  siurrendered  to  the  King,  and  Col- 
berg, after  a  five  monUis*  siege,  was  starved  into  a 
surrender.  As  the  passes  in  Upper  P<Haerania  were 
firmly.guayrded;  and  the  King  s  camp  near  Schwedt 
bade  defiance  to  any  attack,  Tilly  abandoned  his 
offensive  plan  of  operations,  and  retreated  towards 
the  £lbe,  to  lay  siege  to  Magdebmrg. 

By  the  capture  of  Demmin,  a  free  passage  into 
Mecklenburg  was  op^ed  to  the  King ;  but  a  m<r 
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important  ol>je<^  drew  his  force  into  tskother  tpxter* 
ter.     Tilly  had  scarcely  commenced  his  retreat, 
when  he  suddenly  broke  up  his  fortified  camp  at 
Schwedt,  and  marched  with  his  whole  army  a- 
gainst  Francfort  on  the  Oder.    This  town  was  but 
indifferently  fortified,  but  defended  by  a  garrison 
of  8000  men,  principally  composed  of  the  remaina 
of  those  ferocious  bands,  who  had  ravaged  Po- 
meitmia  and  Brandenburg.    The  assault  was  made 
with  impetuosity,  and  on  the  third  day  the  town 
Was  taken  by  storm.     The  Swedes,  assured  of 
rictory,  rejected  every  offer  of  capitulation,  though 
the  enemy  twice  beat  the  chamade,  determining  to 
•xercise  the  dreadful  right  of  retaliation.     TOly 
had,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  quarter,  Bur« 
rounded  a  Swedish  garrison  on  its  march,  and,  ir- 
ritated by  their  obstinate  resistance,  had  cut  them 
in  pieces  to  a  man.     This  cruelty  was  now  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Swedes  when  they  took  Franc- 
fort.      '*  New  Brandenburg  Quarter, "  was  their 
answer  to  the  Imperialists  who  begged  their  lives, 
as  they  slaughtered  them  without  mercy.      Se- 
veral thousands  were  either  killed  or  tal^en  pri- 
soners, and  many  drowned  in  the  Oder ;  the  rest 
fled  towards  Silesia,  and  the  whole  of  their  artillery 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.     To  satisfy  the 
rage  of  his  troops,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  under 
the  necessity  of  allowing  them  ^ee  hours*  license 
to  plunder  the  town. 

While  the  King  was  thus  advancing  from  one 
conquest  to  another,  and  the  Protestants,  embol- 
dened by  his  success,  were  encouraged  to  a 
more  active  resistance,  the  Emperor  calmly  pro* 
ceeded  to  put  in  execution  the  Edict  of  Restitution, 
anr).  hy  his  ovoistrained  demands^  to  exbanat  ib^ 
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palienca  of  the  States.     Niecessity  row  conapelled 
bim  to  continue  that  course  of  yiolence  which  ha 
had  entered  on  through  insolent  confidence ;  the 
difficulties  into  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  his 
arbitrary  conduct,  could  now  only  be  surmounted 
by  measures  still  more  arbitrary.     But  in  a  body 
so  complicated  as  the  German  empire  is^  and  al- 
ways has  been,  despotism  must  always  create  the 
most  dangerous  convulsions.     The  princes  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  approaching  overthrow  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  state  of  nature  to  which 
matters  were  again  vei^ng,  suggested  to  them  the 
idea  of  self-defence,  the  only  means  of  safety  in  such  a 
state.  The  steps  openly  taken  by  the  Emperor  against 
the  Protestant  church  had  at  last  removed  the  veil 
from  the  eyes  of  John .  George,  who  bad  been  so 
long  the- dupe  of  bis  deceitfuJ  policy.     Ferdinand 
bad   personally  offended  him  by  the   exclusion 
of  his   son  from  the  Archbishopric  of  Magde- 
burg ;  and  Field- Marshal  Ambeim,  liis  new  fa- 
vourite and  minister,  lost  no  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing stiU  farther  the  irritation  of  his  master* 
He  had  fonnerly  been  an  Imperial  general  under 
Wallenstein,  to  whom  he  was  still  zealously  at- 
tached, and,  influenced  by  this  motive,  he  was 
eager  to  avenge  himself  and  his  old  benefactor  on 
the  Emperor,  and   to  detach  Saxony  from  the 
Austrian  interests.   The  appearance  of  the  Swedes 
in  Germany,  now  afforded  him.  the  means  of  carry- 
ing bis  designs  into  execution.     Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  while  suppoited  by  the  Protestant  States, 
was  invincible,  and  this  consideration  deeply  &• 
larmed  the  Emperor.     The  example  of  Saxony 
would'probably  decide  the  policy  of  the  rest,  and 
thm  Emperor  8  fate  seemed  now  in  a  -  manner 
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depend  npon  the  decisioii  of  the  Elector.  The 
artfal  ia^otirite  endeavonred  to  impress  upon  his 
master  the  feeling  of  bis  own  importance  at  this 
period,  and  advised  him  to  alarm  the  Emperor, 
by  threatening  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  and  thns 
to  extort  from  his  fears,  what  he  had  in  vain  en- 
deavonred to  obtain  from  his  gratitude.  It  was 
rtot  his  intention,  however,  actually  to  enter  into 
the  Swedish  alliance,  but  to  maintain  his  own  im- 
portance and  independence  :  And  this  he  proposed 
to  effect,  by  a  plan  (which  wanted  only  a  more 
iible  hand  to  carry  it  into  execution),  namely,  that 
of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Pro- 
testant party,  erecting  a  third  power  in  Germany, 
and  muntaining  the  balance  between  Sweden  and 
Austria. 

'  This  plan  was  peculiarly  flattering  to  John 
George,  to  whom  the  idea  of  being  dependent  up- 
on Sweden,  or  of  enduring  the  tyranny  of  the  Em- 
peror, were  equally  intolerable.  He  could  not, 
with  indifference,  behold  the  controul  of  aflkirs  in 
Germany  wredted  from  him  by  a  foreign  prince ; 
and  incapable  as  he  was  of  acting  the  principal 
part,  his  vanity  would  not  be  contented  with  the 
i^econd.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  draw  every 
possible  advantage  from  the  progress  of  Gustavns, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  his  own  separate 
and  independent  plans.  With  this  view,  he  con- 
sulted with  thfe  Elector  of  Brandenburg;  who,  from 
similar  causes,  was  offended  with  the  Emperor, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  jealous  of  Sweden.  After 
securing,  in  a  Diet  held  at  Torgau,  the  promise  of 
the  support  of  his  States,  whose  assistance  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  execution  of  his  plans,  he  invit- 
ed the  Pk^testants  States  of  the  empire  to  a  Got 
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persA  Convention,  which  took  place  at  Leipzig  on 
the   6th    February    1631.     Brandenborg,   Hesse 
Cassrel,  with  several  Princes,  Counts,  States  of  the 
empire,  and  Protestant  Bishops  were  present,  either 
hy  themselves,  or  by  deputy  at  this  assembly, 
whidi  was  opened  by  a  vehement  discourse  from 
the  pulpit  by  the  Saxon  court  chaplain,  Dr  Hoe 
•f  Hohenegg.     The  Emperor  had,  in  vain,  endea-?' 
voure<i  to  prevent  this  self-constituted  convention, 
the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be,  to  provide  for  its 
own  defence  without  consulting  him,  and  which 
was  more  than  usually  alarming  at  the  moment 
when  the  Swedes  were  in  the  empire.     The  as- 
sembled princes,  emboldened  by  the  progress  of 
Gitstavus  Adolphus,  maintained  their  rights,  and 
the  Convention  broke  up  after  a  session  of  two 
ttioQths,  having  come  to  a  resolution  which  placed 
the  Emperor  in  peculiar  embarrassment.     Its  im-* 
port  wa»,  to  petition  the  Emperor,  in  a  general 
address,   to   recal   the    Edict  of    Restitution,  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  their  capitals  and  for- 
tresses, to  suspend  all  further  executions,  and  to 
abolish  the  abuses  hitherto  practised  ;  and^  in  the 
meantime,  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000  men,  in  or>- 
der  to  have  the  means  of  redressing  their  own 
grievances,  if  the  Elmperor  should  still  refuse  com* 
pliance. 

A  circumstance  which  took  place  at  ^e  same 
time,  tended  not  a  little  to  increase  the  firmness 
oi  the  Protestant  princes.  The  King  of  Sweden 
iiad  at  last  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  forming  a  closer  al* 
liance  with  Prance,  and,  on  the  13th  January  1631, 
a  formal  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  tl'" 
iWQ  crowns.     After  p.  serious  depute  with  ' 
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to  the  fatnre  treatment  of  the  Catholic  princes  of 
the  empire,  whom  France  took  under  her  protec- 
tion, and  against  whom  Gastavos  was  disposed  to 
exercise  the  right  of  retaliation,  and  some  differ- 
ences of  less  importance  with  regard  to  the  title  of 
nmjesty,  which  the  pride  of  France  hesitated  to  al- 
low to  the  King  of  Sweden,  Richelieu  yielded 
the  second,  and  Gustavus  Adolphns  the  first  point, 
and  the  treaty  was  signed  at.  Beerwald  in  Nen- 
mark.  By  that  treaty,  both  contracting  parties 
became  boand  mutually  to  protect  each  other  with 
a  militaiy  force,  to  defend  their  common  friends, 
to  restore  to  their  dominions  the  deposed  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  to  replace  every  thing,  both  on 
the  frontier  and  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  on  the 
$ame  footing  on  which  it  stood  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  For  this  purpose,  Swe- 
den engaged  to  maintain  an  army  of  30,000  men 
in  GermaAy,  and  France  agreed  to  furnish  the 
Swedes  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  400,000  dollars. 
If  the  arms  of  Gustavus  were  successful,  he  was  tp 
respect  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  constitution 
of  the  empire  in  all  the  conquered  places,  and  to 
make  no  attempt  against  either.  All  States  and 
Princes,  whether  Protestent  or  Catholic,  either  in 
Germany  or  in  other  countries,  were  to  be  admit- 
ted, if  they  pleased,  as  parfies  to  the  treaty :  Nei- 
ther party  was  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  other ;  and  the 
treaty  itself  was  to  continue  in  force  for  ^ve  years. 
Keluctant  as  the  King  of  Sweden  liad  been  to 
receive  assistance  from  France,  and  to  sacrifice,  in 
any  waj^,  his  independence  in  the  conduct  of  this 
war,  this  alliance  with  Fiance  was  decisive  in  fa- 
vour of  his  cause  in  Germany.     Protected,  as  lie 
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was,  by  the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  the 
German  States  began  to  feel  confidence  in  his  un- 
dertaking, for  the  issue  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
entertained  no  unreasonable  apprehensions.    It  was 
now  that  he  became  truly  formidable  to  the  Em- 
peror.    Even  those  Catholic  princes,  who  were 
anxious  to  lower  the  ascendancy  of  Austria,  now 
witnessed  his  progress  in  Germany  with  less  dis- 
trust, since  his  alliance  with  a  Catholic  power  had 
iecfired  respect  for  their  religion.    And  thus,  while 
the  appearance   of  Gustavus    Adolphus  was  the 
means  of  protecting  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
Mberties  c^  Germany  against  the  preponderance  of 
Ferdinand,  the  interference  of  France  secured  those 
Kberties,  and  the  Catholic  religion,  against  Gusta- 
TQs  himself,  if  in  the  intoxication  of  success  he 
liiottM  be  tempted  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  mo? 
deration* 

The  King  of  Sweden  lost  no  time  in  apprising-* 
ibe  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Leipzig  of  the 
nature  or  the  treaty  concluded  with  France,  and 
i&riting  them  to  join  that  alliance.     France  also 
■eccmded  this  application,  and  spared  no  exertions 
t&  gain  over  the  Elector  of  Saxony.     Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  willing  to  be  contented  with  secret 
aopport,  if  the  princes  thought  it  too  bold  a  step 
t»  declare  openly  in  his  favour.     Several  princes 
gave  him  hopes  of  accepting  his  proposals  as  soon 
as  opportunity  would  permit;  but  John  George, 
filled  with  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  true  to  the  selfish  policy  he  had  pur- 
aaed,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  any  de- 
cisive answer  to  the  application.     The  decision  of 
the  Confederacy  of  Leipzig,  and  the  alliance  be- 
twixt France  and  Sweden,  were  two  pieces  "<^  '"- 
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telUgence  equally  disagreeable  to  the  Emptor- 
He  employed  against  them  the  thunder  of  his  Im- 
perial Ordinances,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  aa 
^rmy  prevented  him  from  visiting  Prance  with  the 
full  weight  of  his  displeasure.  Remonstrances 
were  addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  Confe- 
4eracy,  prohibiting  them,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
from  enlisting  troops.  They  retorted  with  equal 
Tehemence,  justified  their  conduct  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  right,  and  continued  their  prepa- 
rations. 

Meantime,  the  Imperial  Generals,  deficient  both 
in  troops  and  money,  saw  themselves  driven  to  the 
disagreeable  alternative  of  losing  sight  either  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  or  of  the  States  of  the  empire, 
as  with  a  divided  force  they  were  a  match  for  nei- 
ther. The  movements  of  the  Protestants  drew 
their  attention  to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  while 
the  progress  of  the  King  in  Brandenburg,  who  al- 
ready threatened  the  hereditary  possessions  of  Aus- 
tria in  its  vicinity,  required  them  as  imperiously  to 
direct  their  arms  to  that  quarter.  After  the  tak- 
ing of  Frankfort,  the  king  had  turned  towards 
Landsberg  on  the  Warta,  and  Tilly,  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  reUeve  that  town,  had  agaia 
returned  to  prosecute,  with  vigour,  the  siege  of 
Magdeburg. 

The  rich  Archbishoprick,  of  which  Magdebuig 
was  the  capital,  had  for  a  considerable  time  been 
in  the  possession  of  Protestant  princes  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburg,  who  introduced  their  own 
-religion  in  the  province.  Christian  William,  the 
last  administrator,  had,  by  his  connexion  with  Den- 
mark, fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  on 
which  account  the  Chapter,  in  order  to  escape  the 
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consequences  of  the  Emperors  revenge,  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  formally  deposing  him  from 
his  dignity.  In  his  place  they  had  elected  Prince, 
John  Augustas,  the  second  son  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  But  his  nomination  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Emperor,  in  order  to  confer  the  Archbishop- 
rick  upon  his  own  son  Leopold.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  ineffectually  complained  to  the  Imperial 
Court ;  but  Christian  William  of  Brandenburg  a- 
dopted  more  active  measures.  Confident  of  the 
attachment  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  magistracy 
of  Brandenburg,  and  excited  by  chimerical  hopes, 
he  indulged  the  idea  of  being  able  to  surmount  all 
the  obstacles  which  the  decision  of  the  Chapter,  a 
competition  of  two  powerful  rivals,  and  the  Edict 
of  Restitution  opposed  to  his  restoration.  He  went 
to  Sweden  and  endeavoured,  by  the  promise  of  a 
powerful  diversion  in  Germany,  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  Qustavus.  He  was  dismissed  by  that  mo- 
narch not  without  hopes  of  his  protection,  but  with 
the  advice  to  act  with  caution. 

Scarcely  had  Christian  William  been  informed 
of  the  landing  of  his  protector  in  Pomerania,  than 
he  entered  Magdeburg  in  disguise.  He  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  council,  reminded  the  magistrates 
of  the  oppression  which  both  town  and  country 
had  experienced  from  the  Impeiial  troops,  on  the 
destructive  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  danger 
of  the  Protestant  church.  After  this  introduction, 
he  disclosed  to  them  that  the  moment  of  their  de- 
liverance was  at  hand,  and  that  Gustavus  Adolphus 
offered  them  his  alliance  and  assistance.  Magde- 
burg, one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Ger- 
many, enjoyed,  under  the  goveiiiment  of  its  ma- 
gistratesy  a  republican  freedom,  which  ar' 
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citizens  with  a  heroic  bravery.  Thef  had  givel| 
proofs  of  their  resolution,  and  courageously  mainr 
tained  their  rights  against  Wallenstein,  who,  allured 
by  their  riches,  had  assailed  them  with  the  most 
extravagant  demands.  Their  territory  had  expe- 
rienced the  destructive  ravages  of  his  troops, 
though  Magdeburg  itself  had  escaped  his  iren- 
geance.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  therefore  for  the 
Administrator  to  gaiii  over  the  minds  of  men  in 
whose  memories  the  remembrance  of  those  oa(r* 
rages  was  still  recent.  An  alliance  was  ejected 
between  the  city  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  by  whick 
Mi^deburg  granted  to  the  King  a  free  paeeagiB 
through  its  tenitories  and  gates^  with  liberty  of 
enlisting  troops  within  its  boundaries,  and  obtainedy 
4>n  the  other  hand,  promises  of  complete  protection 
for  its  religion  and  ils  privileges. 

The  Administrator  immediately  assembled  troops 
and  commenced  hostilities,  before  Gustavns  Adol- 
phus  was  near  enough  to  co-operate  with  him.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  some  Imperiai 
•corps  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  a  few  conquests, 
and  even  surprised  Halle.  But  the  appr<MLch  •€ 
an  Imperial  army  obliged  him  to  retreat  in  all  pos- 
sible baste,  and  not  without  loss,  to  Magdebai|[; 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  though  displeased  with  tliis 
premature  commencement,  sent  Dietrich  Falken- 
berg,  an  experienced  officer,  to  direct  his  militaxT 
operations,  and  assist  the  Administrator  with  liis 
counsel.  Falkenberg  was  named  by  the  magis- 
trates governor  of  the  town  during  the  condniianoe 
of  the  war.  The  Prince's  army  was  daily  increas- 
ed by  recruits  from  the  neighbouring 'towns;  he 
obtained  several  advantages  over  the  Imperial  re- 
giments which  were  sent  against  him ;  and  was 
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^1e  for  soxxMf  months  to  maintain  a  petty  warfare 
with  fiiiccess* 

At  lengtli  Count  Pappenheim,  who  had  now 
concluded  his  expedition  against  the  Duke  of  Sax^ 
Lauenburg,  approached  the  town,  and  having  soon 
dnYen  the  troops  of  the  Administrator  from  their 
^itrenchments,  cut  off  the  communication  with 
Saxony,  and  began  in  earnest  to  invest  the  place^i 
He  was  soon  after  followed  by  Tilly,  who,  in  a 
threatening  epistle  addressed  to  the  Elector,  or- 
dered him  immediately  to  comply  with  the  Edict 
of  Restitution,  to  submit  to  the  Emperor*8  orders 
and  surrender  Magdeburg.  The  Princes's  answer 
was  spirited  and  resolute,  and  obliged  Tilly  at 
once  to  have  recourse  to  arms. . 

In  the  meantime,  the  siege  was  for  some  time 
prolonged,  by  the  progress  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
which  called  the  Austrian  generals  from  before  the 
place;  and  the  jealousy  of  these  officers,  who 
commanded  in  their  absence,  delayed  the  fall  of 
Magdeburg  for  some  months.  On  the  30th  March 
1631,  Tilly  returned,  to  prosecute  the  siege  with 
his  usual  vigour* 

The  outworks  were  soon  carried ;  and  Falken- 
berg,  after  withdrawing  the  garrisons  which  could 
no  longer  maintain  themselves  in  that  quarter,  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  ov«r  the  Elbe.  As  he  had  not 
troops  enough  in  the  town  to  defend  the  extensive 
suburbs  and  fortifications,  those  of  Sudenburg  and 
Nenstadt  were  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  who 
immediately  laid  them  in  ashes.  Pappenheim^ 
now  separating  from  Tilly,  crossed  tlie  Elbe  at 
Schonenbeck,  to  attack  the  town  from  the  opposite 
aide. 

VOL.  I.  s 
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The  garriBon,  reduced  by  the  skirmishes  which 
had  ah'eady  taken  place  in  the  defence  of  the  out- 
works, scarcely  exceeded  2000  infantry  and  seyen 
hundred  horse ;  a  small  number  for  the  defence  of 
eo  extensive  and  irregular  a  fortress.  To  supply 
the  want  of  men,  the  citizens  were  trained  to  arms, 
— a  desperate  expedient,  which  caused  greater  evils 
than  those  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  The  citi- 
zens, at  best  but  indifferent  soldiers,  threw  the  town 
into  total  confasion  by  their  dissentions.  The  poor 
complained  that  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  bur- 
dens, inconveniences,  and  dangers  of  the  wlir, 
while  the  rich,  by  hiring  others  to  do  their  duty, 
remained  at  home  in  safety.  The  general  discon- 
tent terminated  at  last  in  an  open  mutiny ;  indif- 
ference succeeded  to  zeal;  weariness  aJnd  negK- 
gence  to  vigilance  and  foresight.  These  divisions, 
united  to  the  increasing  pressure  of  want,  gfadualiy 
excited,  in  the  minds  of  many,  feelings  of  appre- 
hension at  the  desperate  nature  of  their  undertak- 
ing, and  the  magnitude  of  that  power  to  which 
they  were  opposed.  But  religious  enthusiasm,  com- 
bined with  an  ardent  attachment *to  liberty,  sn  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  the  tyranny  of  thie  Empe- 
ror, and  the  prospect  of  speedy  relief,  as  yet  ba- 
nished every  idea  of  a  sun-ender ;  and  divided  as 
they  were  in  every  thing  else,  they  were  unani- 
mous in  their  resolution  to  defend  the  place  to  the 
last. 

The  hopes  of  relief  entertained  by  the  besiege<l 
were  apparently  well-founded.  They  knew  itnt 
the  confederacy  of  Leipzig  was  in  arms  ;  they  were 
aware  of  the  near  approach  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Both  of  these  parties  were  equally  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  Magdeburg ;  and  a  few  days  might 
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now  bring  the  King  of  Sweden  before  its  walls. 
Count  Tilly  was  equally  aware  of  these  circum« 
stances,  and  therefore  hastened  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  place  on  any  terms.  He  had  already 
despatched  a  trumpeter  with  letters  to  the  Ad* 
miniatratOTy  the  commandant  and  the  magistrates^ 
offering  terms  of  capitulation  ;  but  he  received  for 
answer,  that  they  would  rather  die  than  surrender* 
A  spirited  sally  of  the  inhabitants  convinced  him 
that  their  resolution  was  not  abated,  and  the  King  s 
arrival  at  Potsdam,  with  the  incursions  of  the 
Swedes  as  far  as  Zerbst,  filled  him  with  uneasi- 
ness, while  they  raised  the  courage  of  the  garrison. 
A  second  trumpeter  was  now  despatched ;  and  the 
more  moderate  tone  of  his  demands,  while  it 
strengthened  the  eonfidence  of  the  besieged,  un- 
fortunately at  the  same  time  increased  their  ne- 
gligence. 

The  besiegers  had  now  pushed  their  approaches 
as  &r  as  the  ditch,  and  vigorously  cannonaded  the 
walls  and  fortifications  from  the  abandoned  batter- 
ies. One  tower  was  soon  entirely  overthrown ; 
though,  as  it  fell  sideways  upon  the  wall,  and  not 
into  the  ditch,  it  did  not  materially  facilitate  the 
assanlt.  Notwithstanding  the  continual  bombard- 
ment, the  walls  had  not  suffered  much ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  fireballs,  which  were  intended  to  set  the 
town  in  flames,  was  counteracted  by  the  excellent 
measures  taken  to  prevent  injury  from  these  com- 
bustibles. But  the  ammunition  of  the  besieged 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  cannon  of  the  town 
gradually  ceased  to  answer  the  fire  of  the  Impe- 
rialisti.  Before  a  new  supply  could  be  procured, 
Magdeburg  would  be  either  relieved,  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.     The  hopes  of  the  be*' 
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were  raised  to  tlieir  height,  and  all  eyes  anxiously 
directed  towai'ds  the  quarter  in  which  the  Swedish 
baiuiei-s  were  expected  to  appear.  Gustavois  Adol- 
phu8  was   near  enough  to  be  able  to   reach  Mag- 
deburg in  three  days  ;  their  security  increased  with 
tlieir  hopes,  and  every  thing  contributed  to  that 
feeling.     On  the  9th  of  May,  the  fire  of  the  Im- 
perialists suddenly  ceased,   and  the   cannon  were 
withdrawn  from  several  of  the  batteries.    A  death- 
like stillness  reigned  in  tte  Imperial  camp.    Every 
thing  convinced  the  besieged  that  their  deliverance 
was  at  hand.     The  greater  part  of  the  guard,  both 
citizens  and  soldiers,  left  their  posts  upon  the  ram- 
parts early  iu  the  morning,  to  indulge  themselves, 
after  their   long  labours,  with  the  refreshment  of 
sleep,  but  it  was  indeed  a  fatal  sleep,  and  a  fear- 
ful wakening. 

Tilly  had  at  last  abandoned  the  hope  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  town  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Swedes,  by  the  means  which  h.e  had  hitheito 
employed,   and   therefore    resolved   to   raise   the 
fiiege  after  be  had  tried  the  eSect  of  a  general  as- 
sault.    Great  difficulties,  however,  remained  to  l>e 
overcome,  as  no  breach  had  yet  been  made,  and 
the  works  were  scarcely  injured.     But  the  coun- 
cil of  war  whom  he  assembled  on  this  occasion, 
declared   for   aa   assault,  citing    the    example    of 
Maestricht,  which  had  been  taken   early  in  the 
moraing,   while  the  citizens  and  soldiers  were  in-    . 
dulging  in  sleep.     The  attack  was  to  be  made  in 
four  places ;  the  whole  of  the  night  betwixt  the  9th 
and  10th  of  May,  was  employed  in  the  necessaiy 
preparations.     Every  thing  was  in  readiness,   anij 
ayvaited  the  signal  of  the  cannon,  which  wa«  to  be 
given  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  eignal, 
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boweveVf  was  not  giTen  until  two  hours  later,  af- 
ter Tilly,  who  was  still  doubtful  of  the  issue,  had 
again  assembled  the  council  of  war.  Pappenheim 
received  orders  to  attach  the  works  of  the  New 
Town,  where  the  attempt  was  favoured  by  a  slop- 
ing rampart,  and  a  dry  ditch  of  moderate  depth. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  and  soldiers  had 
left  the  walls,  and  the  few  who  remained  were 
overcome  with  sleep.  This  geneml  tlierefore  found 
little  difficulty  in  mounting  the  wall  at  the  head 
c^  his  troops. 

Falkenburg,  roused  by  the  report  of  musketry, 
hastened  from  the  Town-house,  where  be  was  ei^ 
gaged  in  despatching  Tilly  s  second  trumpeter, 
and  hurried  with  all  the  force  he  could  collect  to- 
wards the  gate  of  the  New  Town,  which  was  al« 
ready  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Baffled  in 
his  attempt  to  regain  the  gate,  this  intrepid  gene- 
ral flew  to  another  quarter,  where  a  second  party 
of  the  enemy  were  endeavouring  to  scale  the  walls* 
But  his  resistance  was  vain,  and  he  fell  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  action.  The  roar  of  musketry, 
the  pealing  of  the  alarm-bells,  and,  the  increasing 
^outs  of  the  assailants,  awoke  the  slumbering, 
dtizens  to  the  full  knowledge  of  their  danger* 
They  hurried  on  their  clothes  and  arms  in  haste, 
seized  their  wessons,  and  rushed  in  blind  confu- 
si<m  against  the  enemy.  Some,  hope  of  repulsing 
the  besiegers  still  remained ;  but  the  commandant 
was  killed,  no  plan  had  been  arranged,  there  was 
no  cavalry  to  suppcMt  the  garrison,  no  ammunition  to 
maintain  their  fire.  Two  other  gates,  hitherto  un- 
attached, were  stript  of  their  defenders,  to  meet 
the  m<Nre  immediate  necessity  within  the  town* 
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The  enemy  soon  availed  themselres  of  tbis  cohfn- 
sion  to  seize  upon  these  posts.  The  resistance 
Was  spirited  and  obstinate,  until  four  Imperial  re- 
girtieuts,  who  had  made  themselves  ma8tei*s  of  the 
ramparts,  fell  upon  the  garrison  in  the  rear,  and 
completed  their  routes  A  brave  captain,  named 
Schmidt,  who,  amidst  the  general  confusion,  still 
headed  a  party  of  the  more  resolute  of  the  garrison 
against  the  enemy,  and  was  fortunate  enough  even 
to  repulse  them  to  the  gates,  was  at  la^t  mortally 
wounded;  and  with  him  expired  the  hopes  of 
Magdeburg.  Before  noon  all  the  works  were 
carried,  and  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Two  gates  were  noW  opened  by  the  besiegers 
for  the  entrance  of  the  army,  and  Tilly  marched 
port  of  his  infantry  into  the  town.  He  immediate- 
ly occupied  the  principal  streets,  and  with  pointed 
cannon  drove  the  citizens  into  their  dwellings, 
there  to  await  their  destiny.  They  were  not  long 
held  in  suspense ;  a  word  from  TUly  decided  the 
fate  of  Magdeburg. 

Even  a  more  humane  general  would  have  vain- 
ly attempted  to  restrain  such  soldiere ;  but  Tilly 
never  once  made  the  attempt.  The  silence  of  their 
general  left,  the  soldiery  masters  of  the  lives  of  the 
citizens,  and  they  broke  without  restraint  into  the 
houses  to  gratify  every  bi-utal  appetite.  The  pray- 
ers of  innocence  excited  some  compassion  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Germans,  but  none  in  the  rode 
breasts  of  Pappenheim's  Walloons.  Scarce  had  die 
massacre  commenced,  when  the  other  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  cavalry,  with  the  fearful 

hordes  of  the  Croats,  poured  m  upon  the  devote4 
fpwn. 
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And  now  began  a  scene  of  carnage,  wfaicb  his- 
tory lias  no  language,   poetry  no  pencil  to  pour- 
iray.     Neither  the  iunocence  of  childhood,  nor  the 
helplessness  of  old  age  ;  neither  youth,  sex,  rank, 
nor  beauty,  could  disarm  the  fury  of- the  conquer- 
ors.   Wires  were  dishonoured  in  the  ai'ms  of  their 
husbands,  daughters  at  the  feet  of  their  parants ; 
and  the  defenceless  sex  exposed  to  the  double  sa- 
crifice of  virtue  and  life.     No  condition,  liowever 
'obscure,  or  however  sacred,  could  afford  protec- 
tion from  the  rapacity  of  the  enenly.     Rfty-three 
women  were  found  beheaded  in  a  single  church. 
The    Croats   amusejd   diemseiyes   with  throwing 
children  into  the  flames ;  Pappenheim's  Walloons 
with  stabbing  infants  at  the  mother's  breast.  Some 
officers  of  the  League,  hon-or-struck  at  this  dread- 
ful scene,  ventured  to  remind  Tilly  that  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  stop  the  carnage.     "  Return  in  an 
hour,  "  was  his  answer,  ^'  and  I  shall  see  what  is 
to  be  done ;  the  soldier  must  have  some  recooi-^ 
pense   for   his   danger    and   toils."     These  hor- 
rors lasted    without  abatement,  till    at    last  the 
^moke  and  flames  stopped  the  course  of  the  pluh^ 
derers.     To  increase  the  confusion,  and   break 
the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Imperialists 
hod,  in  the  commencement  of  the  assault,  fired  the 
town  in  several  places.     A  tempest  now  arose 
which    spread  the  flames  with   frightful   rapidity 
through  the  town,  till  the  blaze  became  universal. 
The  coufiision  was   deepened  by  the  clouds  of 
smoke,  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  that  strewed  the 
^ourid,  the  clash  of  swords,  the  crash  of  falling 
^ins,  and  the  streams  of  blood  which  ran  along 
die'  streets.      The  atmosphere  glowed ;  and  the 
intolerable  heat  at  last  compelled  eyen  the  mur^ 
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deren  to  take  refine  in  their  camp.  In  less  tBan 
twelve  hoursy  this  strong,  populous,  an4  flourish- 
ing city,  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  was  a  heap 
of  ashes,  with  the  exception  of  two  churches,  and 
a  few  houses.  The  Administrator  Christian  Wil- 
Uam,  after  receiving  several  wounds,  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  three  of  the  Burgomasters ;  most 
of  the  officers  and  magistrates  had  already  met  an 
enviable  death.  The  avarice  of  the  officers  had 
saved  400  of  the  richest  citizens  from  death,  in 
the  hope  of  extorting  from  them  an  exorbi- 
tant ransom.  This  piece  of  humanity  was  owing 
principally  to  the  officers  of  the  League ;  and  even- 
this.  questionable  clemency,  when  contrasted  with 
the  blind  and  ruthless  butchery  of  the  Austrians^ 
made  them  be  regarded  as  guardian  angels  by  the 
citizens. 

Scarcely  had  the  fury  of  the  flames  abated,  when 
the  Impeidal  soldiers  returned  to  satiate  anew  their 
lage  for  plunder  amidst  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  the 
town.  Many  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke; 
many  found  rich  booty  in  the  cellars,  where  the 
citizens  had  concealed  their  valuable  effects.  On 
ihe  13th  of  May,  Tilly  himself  appeared  in  the 
town,  after  the  streets  had  been  cleared  of  ashes 
and  corpses.  Horrible  and  revolting  to  humanity 
was  the  scene  that  presented  itself.  The  living 
crawling  from  under  the  dead,  children  wander- 
mg  aboot  with  heart-rending .  cries,  seeking  their 
parents;  and  infants  still  sucking  the  dea^l  bodies 
of  their  mothers.  More  than  5000  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  Elbe  to  clear  the  streets ;  a  much 
greater  nnmber  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames* 
The  entire  amoimt  of  the  slaughter  was  calculated 
at  30,000. 
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The  entrance  of  the  General,  which  took  place 
ou  the  14ith,  put  a  stop  to  the  plunder,  and  saved 
the  few  who   still  remained  alive.     About  a  thou- 
sand people  were  taken  out  of  the  cathedral,  where 
they  had  remained  for  three  days  and  two  nights,, 
without  food,  and  in  the  constant  fear  of  deatlu' 
Tilly  promised  them  quarter,  and  distributed  bread 
among  them.     The  next  day  a  solemn  mass  was 
performed  in  the  cathedral,  and   Te  Deum  sung' 
amidst  the  discharge  of  artillery.     The  Imperial 
General  rode  through  the  streets,  that  he  might  be 
enabled,  as  an  eyewitness,  to  inform  his  master^ 
that  no  such  conquest  bad  been  made  since  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  and  Jerusalem.     Nor  was  the 
assertion  exaggerated,  whether  we  consider  the  ex- 
tent, importance,  and  prosperity  of  the  town  which 
was  destroyed^  or  tJie  Ravage  fury  of  its  conque- 
rors. 

The  intelligence  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  Magde- 
burg excited  triuqi pliant  exultation  among  the  Ca- 
t|]olic8,  while  it  spread  terror  and  consternation  a- 
mong  the  Protestants  of  Germany.  Universal  com- 
plaints were  uttered  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  * 
who^  with  so  strong  a  force,  and  in  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  had  left  it  to  its  Tate.  E- 
ven  the  most  reasonable  found  the  Kings  inactivi- 
ty on  this  occasion  inexplicable ;  and  Gustavus  A- 
dolphus,  that  he  might  not  irrecoverably  lose  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  for  whose  delive;*ance  he 
liad  engaged  in  this  wai*,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  justifying  his  conduct  to  the  worljl,  by  a  written 
explanation. 

He  had  attacked  and  carried  Landsberg  on  the 
16th  April,  when  he  learned  the  danger  to  wliich 
^agdeburg  was  exposed.     His  resolution  was  i"»- 
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mediately  takeA  to  relieye  that  town ;  and  he  set 
ont  on  luB  march  towards  the  Spree,  with  all  las 
cavalry,  and  ten  regiments  of  in&ntry.  Bat  the 
flitnation  in  which  he  stood  in  Germany  rendered 
k  imperatiyely  necessary  for  him  to  secure  his  rear 
before  advancing  a  single  step.  The  utmost  vigi- 
lance and  cavtion  was  necessary  in  traversing  a 
country  which  was^snrrounded  by  suspicious  iirienda 
and  dfloigerous  enemies,  and  when  a  suigle  prema- 
ture movement  might  cut  off  his  communication 
with  his  own  kingdom.  The  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg had  formerly  opened  his  strong  fortress  of 
Custrin  to  the  flying  Imperialists,  and  closed  the 
gates  against  their  pursuers.  If  Gustavus  should 
be  unfortunate  against  Tilly,  the  Elector  might 
again  open  his  fortresses  to  the  Imperialists,  and 
the  King,  with  an  enemy  both  in  front  and  rear, 
would  be  irrecoverably  lost.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  accident  in  the  present  enterprise,  he  required, 
before  attempting  the  relief  of  Magdeburg,  that 
the  Elector  should  open  to  him  the  fortresses  of 
Custrin  and  Spandau,  to  remain  in  his  hands  tiR 
he  should  suc^iieed  in  raising  the  siege  of  Magde- 
bui^. 

Notlung  appeared  to  be  more  reasonable  than 
this  demand.  The  important  services  which  Gus- 
tavus had  shortly  before  rendered  to  the  Elector, 
by  expelling  the  Imperialists  from  the  territory  of 
Brandenburg,  aflbrded  him  a  claim  to  his  grati- 
tude, and  the  past  conduct  of  the  Swedes  in  Ger- 
many, to  his  confidence.  But  by  the  cession  of 
his  fortresses,  the  Elector  would  in  a  manner  ren- 
der the  King  of  Sweden  master  of  his  coimtry ; 
besides  that,  by  such  a  step,  he  must  at  once  break 
with  the  Emperor,  and  expose  his  states  to  the  cer- 
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tainty  of  his  fatore  yengeance.     George  WflKain 
had  ft  long  and  violent  struggle  with  himself,  but 
pmiHanimity  and  self-interest  at  last  appeared  t6 
preyail.     Unmored  by  the  probable  fate  of  Mag- 
deburg, indifferent  towards  his  religion  and  the  li^- 
berties  of  Germany,  be  was  alive  to  nothing  but 
Ihs  own  danger ;  and  this  feeling  was  increased  to 
the  utmost,  by  his  minister  Von  Schwartzenbnrg, 
who  was  secretly  in  the  pay  of  Austria.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  Swedish  troops  approached  Berlin, 
and  the  King  took  up  his  residence  with  the  Elec- 
tor.    He  could  not  conceal  his  displeasure  on  wit- 
nessing the  timorous  hesitation  of  that  prince  :— 
"  I  march  to  relieve  Magdebui^,  "  said  he,  "  not 
for  my  own  advants^e,  but  for  that  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.     If  I  am  to  receive  no  support,  I 
shdl  immediately  commence  a  retreat,  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  and  return  to  Stock- 
holm.    I  am  assured  that  Ferdinand  will  readily 
grant  me  such  a  peace  as  I  shall  require.     But  if 
Magdeburg  is  once  lost,  and  the  Emperor  relieved 
from  all  apprehensions  of  me,  then  look  to  the  con- 
sequences. "    This  timely  threat,  and  perhaps,  too, 
the  appearance  of  the  Swedish  army,  which  was 
strong  enough  to  'compel  by  force  what  was  de- 
nied to  entreaty,  at  last  decided  the  Elector,  and 
Spandau    was   delivered  into   the  hands   of  the 
Swedes. 

The  King  had  now  two  routes  to  Magdeburg ; 
one  leading  to  the  westward  through  an  exhausted 
country,  and  filled  with  hostile  troops,  who  would 
probably  dispute  with  him  the  passage  of  the  Elbe ; 
the  other  more  to  the  southward,  by  Dessau  and 
Wittenberg,  where  bridges  were  to  be  fopnd  for 
crossing  the  Elbe,  and  where  supplies  could  easily 
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be  oblainecl  from  Saxony.     But  tbb  coaU  not  W 

effected  without  Uie  consent  of.  the  Elector,  whom 
GuBtavtts,  not  without  reason,  was  strongly  inclin-* 
eel  to  distrust.  Before  setting  out  on  his  march, 
therefore^  he  demanded  from  that  prince  a  fre0 
passage,  and  subsistence  for  his  troops,  on  condi* 
tion  of  receiving  immediate  payment.  His  demand 
was  rejected,  and  no  remonstrances  could  preFail 
on  the  Elector  to  give  up  his  system  of  neutrality. 
While  the  point  was  still  in  dupnte^  the  news  of 
the  dreadfid  fate  of  Magdebui^  anivedw 

Tilly  announced  its  fall  to  the  Protestants 
princes  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror,  and  lost  no 
time  in  imprbving  the  general  consteration  whicli 
it  caused.  The  consequence  of  the  Emperov, 
which  had  visibly  declined  during  the  rapid  pro^ 
gress  of  Gustavus,  now  rose  higher  than  even  after 
this  decisive  blow  ;  and  the  effects  of  the  change 
were  speedily  visible  in  the  imperious  tone  which 
he  adopted  towards  the  Protestant  States.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Confederacy  of  Leipzig  were 
annulled  by  a  proclamation,  the  Convention  itself 
suppressed  by  an  Imperial  decree,  and  all  the  re- 
fractory States  threatened  with  the  hie  of  Mag- 
deburg. As  the  executor  of  the  Imperial  decree, 
Tilly  immediately  ordered  troops  to  march  against 
the  Bishop  of  Bremen,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  had  himself  enHsted  soldiers. 
The  terrified  bishop  immediately  resigned  his  troops 
to  Tilly,  and  signed  the  Edict,  by  which  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Confederacy  were  annulled.  An 
Imperial  Army,  which  had  lately  returned  from 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  Count  Furstenberg, 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  towards  the  Administrs- 
tor  of  Wirtemberg.  ^The  Duke  was  compelled  to 
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niiane  to  the  'Edict  of  Restitution,  and  all  the  de- 
ereea  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  to  furnish  a  month- 
ly subsidy  of  100,000  dollars  towards  the  sahsits- 
ence  of  the  Imperial  troops.  Similar  burden's 
were  imposed  upon  Ulm  and  Nuremberg,  and  the 
whole  circles  of  Franconia  and  Swabia.  The  ter- 
rible hand  of  the  Emperor  was  extended  over  all 
Germany;  the  sudden  superiority  which  he  had 
obtained  by  this  blow,  more  apparent,  perhaps, 
than  real,  now  led  him  beyond  the  bounds  even  of 
that  moderation  which  he  bad  hitherto  observed, 
and  hurried  him  into  extravagances  whioh  at  last 
decided  the  wavering  resolution  of  the  German 
princes  in  favour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Inju- 
rious as  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  fall  of 
Magdebui^  were  to  the  Protestant  cause,  its  re- 
moter effects  were  of  the  most  advantageous  nature* 
Surprise  made  way  for  resentment,  despair  inspired 
courage,  and  the  liberties  of  Germany  seemed  to 
rise,  like  a  phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of  Magdeburg. 
Among  the  princes  of  the  Confederacy  of  Leip- 
sic,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  were  by  far  the  most  powerliil,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  in  this  quarter  remained 
insecure  until  these  should  be  disarmed.  Till^ 
first  directed  his  force  against  the  Landgrave,  and 
marched  straight  from  Magdeburg  into  Thuringia. 
The  tenitories  of  Saxe  Ernest  and  Schwartzbucg 
were  exposed  to  the  most  injurious  treatment  diav 
ing  this  march ;  and  Frankenhausen,  even  before 
the  eyes  of  Tilly,  plundered  by  his  seldiei^,.  and 
laid  in  ashes  with  impunity.  The  unfoitunate 
peasant  paid  dear  for  his  master's  attachment  tor 
the  interests  of  Sweden*  Erfurt,  the  key  of  Sax- 
ony and  Franconia,  was  tbrealened  with  a  8ief>^ 
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w&d  escaped  only  by  a  ToluDtftry  coittrilralMa  of 
provisions  and  money.  From  Uienoe  TiHy  des* 
patched  his  emissaries  to  the  Landgraye,  inth  or- 
ders to  disband  his  army  without  delay,  to  renounee 
the  Leipsic  league,  to  receive  Imperial  garrisons  intQ 
his  territories  and  fortresses,  to  fornish  contrilm- 
tions,  and  to  declare  himself  at  once  either  friend 
or  foe.  Such  was  the  treatment  which  a  princo 
of  the  empire  wusi  compelled  to  spbmit  to  frona  a 
servant  of  the  Emperor.  But  these  extravagant 
demands  were  fearfully  supported  by  the  power 
which  was  prepai'6'd  to  enforce  them»  and  the 
dreadful  i*emembrance  of  the  fate  of  Magdeburg 
^IS  fresh  in  tlie  recoTTection  of  the  Landgi'ave, 
tended  still  farther  to  strengthen  their  impressioB. 
'These  circumstances  rendered  still  more  admir- 
Me  the  intrepidity  of  the  Landgrave's  answer: 
•*  Hie  adtnission  of  fbfeign  troops  into  the  capi- 
tal aiftd  fortresses  of  the  Landgrave,  is  out  of  the 
questi<o«f ;  his  tfoops  he  requires  for  his  own  pur- 
poses ;  against  an  attack  he  is  prepared.  If  Gene- 
lal  Tilly  requires  money  or  provisions,  let  him  go 
|x>  Munich,  trbere  there  ai'e  supplies  of  both.*^ 
The  irruption  of  two  bodies  of  Imperial  troops 
isto  Hesse  was  the  immediate  result  of  this  spi- 
filed  reply,  but  the  Landgrave  opposed  them  so 
vigorpusly  that  they  effected  nothing.  But  just  as 
liXfy  was  preparing  to  fdlow^  with  his  wholq 
anny,  and  when  the  unfortunate  country  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  paid  deal-  for  the  firmness 
of  its  Sovereign,  the  movements  of  the  King  of 
Sireden  recalled  him  to  another  quarter. 

Gvstavtts  Adolpbus  had  learned  with  the  deep- 
9»i  regret  the  fiEtll  of  Magdeburg,  a  feeling  which 
iP«s 'still  farther  increased  by  the  demand  now 
IJ*^  by  the  Elector,  Geaige  William,  in  terms 
oftlieir  agreement,  for  the  restoration  of  Spanda«. 
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The  loss  of  Magdeburg  had  fitrengthened  rather 
than  weakened  the  reasons  which  rendered  the 
possf^ssion  of  this  fortress  so  important  to  the 
King;  and  the  nearer  the  prospect  of  a  decisive 
battle  between  himself  and  Tilly  became,  the  more 
Tinwilling  he  felt  to  abandon  the  only  t>lac6  oi  re^ 
ftEige  that  would  remain  to  htm  in  the  erent  of  a 
defeat.  After  vainly  endeavouring,  by  entreaties 
and  representations,  to  bring  over  the  Elector  to  hie 
views,  and  perceiving  that  his  coldness  and  litke- 
iVarniness  ev^y  day  increased,  he  gave  ordertf 
to  his  Commander  to  evacuate  Spandau,  but  ai 
^e  same  tim6  declfffed  that  he  would  hencefoiiU 
Tegatdi  the  Elector  as  an  enemy. 

To  give  weight  to  this  declaration^  he  appear^ 
i«tth  his  whole  army  before  Berlin.    **  I  ^i  not 
be  wome  treated  tn$a  the  Imperial  Generels,** 
%B8  Im  answer  to  the  ambassadors  wfaowefe  des- 
patched by  the  bemldersd  Elector  to  his  cam^ 
^^  Yonr  master  has  receivedthem  into  his  territories^ 
SHppfied  liiem  with  every  n^oessery,  ceded  t» 
Aem  erery  place  which  they  reqiiked,  snd^  iie^ 
Mthstanding  aU  ijbese  conoMsieiiBy  Jbas  bsmi  mi^ 
ld>le  |»  prevail  upon  them  to  ii*eat  his  svkj/agUi 
wij^i  £on(una»  humanity*    All  I  adc  df  bim  is  m^ 
ct»r^,  a  moderate  sum  oi  mousy,  sad  prsraisii 
for  my  ti-oops ;  in  return,  I  p):i9iiiise  to  pi^ten^  im 
saa^tfYf  fmA  to  Iten^  liie  ^ai*  at  a  divtaocs  from 
|bim«     To  this  point  I  must  adhere,  apd  my  bra^ 
thei>  the  i^lector,  mitst  determine  at  ooee,  to  hsir0 
me  as  a  £rieqd,  or  to  see  his  capital  plunidered* 
This  decisive  tone  produced  its  impression;  m4 
the  pointing  of  cannon  against  the  town,  put  an 
end  to  the  doubts  of  George  William.    In  a  few 
day^  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  Elector 
agreed  to  furnish  a  monthly  subsidy  of  30,000 
dollars,  to  leave  Spandau  in  the  King's  hands,  and 
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to  open  Custrine  at  all  times  to  the  Swedish  troopr. 
.This   decisive  alliance  between  the   Elector  of 
Brandeuburg  and  the  Swedes,  excited  no  leaadia- 
pleasure  at  Vienna  than  the  similar  resolution  of  the 
jDuke  of  Fomerania ;  but  the  unfavourable  change 
of  fortune  which  soon  took  placo,  permitted  the 
Emperor  to  display  his  resentment  only  by  wordJK. 
The  King*s  pleasure,  on  this  fortunate  eyent» 
was  increase<l  by  the  agreeable  intelligence  that 
Greifswald,  the  only  place  of  strength  in  Fome- 
rania, which  was  siill  in  the  hands  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, bad  suiTendered,  and  that  the  whole  coun^ 
try  was  now  freed  from  the  scourge  of  the  enemyw 
He  appeared  once  more  in  this  dutchy,  andenjoyr 
•d  the  gratifying  prospect  of  the  geneial  joy  which 
he  had  caused.     A  year  had  elapse^r  since  Gii»- 
tavus  had  entered  Germa&y,  and  this  event  was 
now  celebrated  through  the  whole  duti^y  by  a  ge- 
neral festival*     The  Czar  of  Moscow  had  shortly 
before  sent  ambaaaadors  to  congratulate  faim,  to 
wnew  their  alliance,  and  even  to  offer  him  the  mp- 
aiMance  of  troops.     He  had  the  more  reason  to 
Gongratniate  himself  on  the  friendly  disposition  of 
Russia,  as  it  was  so  necessary  for  his  interests  that 
Sweden  itself  should  remain  undisturbed  by  any 
dang^ous  neighbour  during  the  war  in  which  he 
himself  was  engaged.     His  Queen,  Maria  Eleo- 
iiera,  soon  after  landed  in  Fomerania  with  a  rein- 
forcement  of  SOOO   Swedes;  and  the  arrival  of 
OTOO  English,  under  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton^ 
requires  the  more  particular  notice,  because  their 
arrival  is  all  which  history  records  of  the  exploits 
of  the  English  during  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

Pappenheim,  in  the  meantime,  during  Tilly's 
expedition,  kept  possession  of  the  territory  of  Mag- 
dsbuiig:;  but  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Swedes 
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inm  4ev«nd  ftnies  crossing  the  Elbe,  roudng 
some  impeml  detachments,  and  sinpiishig  sevend 
lOWBs.  He  bimsdf,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  sent  a  pressing  summons  to 
leeaM  Tillj,  and  urged  him  to  return  by  rapid 
WSFches  tt>  Magdebni^.  TiUy  encamped  on  the 
tfUB  side  of  the  river  at  Wolmerstadt ;  OustaTos 
4m  the  same  side,  near  Werben,  not  far  from  the 
Mnfloenee  of  the  Havel  and  the  Elbe.  Hia  aiv 
vivid  portended  no  advantage  to  Tilly.  T^e  Swedes 
veated  three  of  his  regiments,  which  were  posted 
ifi  villages  at  some  distance  from  the  main  army, 
carried  off  half  their  baggage,  and  burned  the  re» 
mainder.  Tilly  in  vain  advanced  within  cannon 
riiot  of  the  King*s  camp,  to  offer  him  battle.  Gus- 
terns,  weaker  by  one-half  llian  his  opponent,  pm^ 
dently  declined  it ;  and  his  camp  was  too  strongly 
Ibrttfied  to  be  carried  by  storm.  Nothing  took. 
fdaee  birt  a  distant  <  cannonade,  and  some  skir- 
BHsfaes,  in  all  of  whidi  the  Swedes  had  the  ad* 
vantage.  In  his  retreat  to  Wolmerstadt,  Ttll/a 
army  was  weakened  by  numerous  deserticuw* 
Pottone  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him  since  the 
caniage  of  Magdeburg. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  on  liie  contrary,  pn^ 
ceeded  in  a  career  of  uninterrupted  success; 
While  he  himself  was  encamped  in  Werben,  the 
whole  of  Mecldettburg,  with  the  exception  of  m 
hw  towns,  was  conquered  by  his  General  Tott; 
ttid  t>uke  Adolphus  Frederick  and  he  enjoyed 
the  satisftietion  of  reinstating  both  Dukes  in  their 
possessions.  He  proceeded  in  person  to  Gustrow, 
ifhen  i^  restoration  was  to  take  place,  to  give 
additional  dignity  to  the  solemnity  by  his  presence. 
^'  '  *"  '    I,  wMi  their  deliverer  between  l^nr; 
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iund.  attended  by  a  eplendid  train  of  piineea^  mad* 
a  public  entry,  which  the  joy  of  their  sdl^ectB 
converted  into  a  most  touching  solemnity.    Soon 
after  his  return  to  Werben,   the  Laadgnore  of 
Hesse  Cassel  appeared  in  his  camp,  to  conclude 
with  him  a  close  alliance  offensive  and  def^onive : 
the  first  sovereign  prince  in  Geimany,  who  vo- 
luntarily and  openly  declared  against  the  fimperor, 
though  he  too  was  influenced  to  the  step  by  the 
strongest  motives.     The  Landgrave  William .  en- 
gaged to  treat  the  King's  enemies  as  his  own,  to 
open  to  him  his  towns  and  teixitory,  and  to  fur- 
xmh  him  with  provisions  and  necessaries.     The 
King,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  himself  his  ally 
and  protector;  and  engaged  to  enter  into    no 
j)eace  without  procuring  for  the  Landgrave  a  full 
A'edress  of  giievances  from  the  Emperor.     Both 
j)artie8   honoui'ably   peiformed  their    agreement. 
Hesse  Cassel  adhered  to  the   Swedish  alliance 
.during  the  whole  of  this  tedious  war ;  and  at  t)ie 
peace  of  Westphalia  had  reason  to  congratulate 
itself  on  its  alliance  with  Sweden. 
.    Tilly,  from  whom  this  bold  step,  on  the  part  of 
the  Landgi'ave,  could  not  be  long  concealed,  desr 
patched   Count  Fugger  with  several  regiments 
against  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  endeavonredy 
hy  inflammatory  letters,  to,  stir  up  his   subjecta 
against  .him.     But  bis  letters  were  as  inefiEiectfve 
as  his  troops,  which  weie  afterwards  defeated  at 
^he  battle  of  Breitenfield.    The  states,  of  Heoae 
«ould  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  between  the  pro- 
tector and  the  plunderer. 

,  Bu|^  the  Impeiial  General  was  far  noore  emr 
barrassed  by  the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  Eiecatar 
of  Saxony,  who,  disregarding  the  Imperial  probi- 
bition,  continued  his  prquirations,    and  adhered 
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to  the  conledexBo^  of  Leipzig.  At  a  mMneiit 
]^  this,  when  the  King  of  Sweden  was  ftpproaeh- 
41^,  and  a  decisive  battle  mnst  soon  be  inevitable, 
it  appeared  to  him  extrem^y  dangerons  to  leave 
•Saxony  in  anns^  and  ready  in  a  moment  to  de* 
dane  for  the  enemy.  Tilly  had  just  received  a 
leinlbpcem^it  of  25,000  veteran  troops  under 
Forstenberg,  and,  confident  in  its  strength,  he 
h<^»ed  either  to  disarm  the  Elector  by  the  mete 
terror  of  his  arrival,  or  at  least  to  vanquish  hiid 
without  difficulty.  Before  leaving  his  camp  at 
Wolmerstadt,  he  requited  of  him,  by  a  special 
messesger,  to  open  his  territories  to  the  Imperial 
troops ;  to  disband  his  own,  or  join  them  to  iki 
Imperial  amy ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  himself^ 
afiust  in  expelling  the  King  of  Sweden  from  Ger- 
many.  He  reminded  him,  that  of  all  the  German, 
fltates  Saxony  had  hitherto  been  treated  with  ^bm 
greatest  i'e^)ect  and  indulgence,  while  he  threa- 
traed  him  with  the  most  destructive  ravages  in 
the  event  of  his  refusal. 

But  Tilly  had  chosen  an  unfJBivourable  nrament 
for  so  imperious  a  demand.  The  outrages  in- 
^ted  on  his  religion  and  his  allies,  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  Magdeburg,  the  excesses  of  the  Imperial* 
ists  in  Lusatia ;  all  combined  to  inflame  the  Elec^ 
tor  against  the  Emperor.  The  advance  of  Gush 
tavus  Adolphiis,  (however  slender  his  daims  wi»6 
to  die  plK>tection  of  that  prince;)  tended  to  fortify 
ins  resolution.  He  refused  to  admit  the  imperial 
mjAdieny  and  annoiinced  his  decided  resolution  M 
re  main  in  arms.  <*  He  would  be  surprised, "  hd 
•added,  ^^  to  see.  <  the  Imperial  army  on  its  mat^eh 
against  his  territories,  when  that  army  had  enou^ 
to  ^d  .in- watching  the^^eperations  of  the  king  of 
Sw)eden)'aBd.to;£nd;hn  own  B«-^ices  rejet^edl 
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ttpt  fif Ml  lh«  rewank  wbUh  Ind  bew  proaiiBidl 
and  (kservad,  bat  wkli  ingfatitiide,  aad  the  nmi 
of  bi0 /coniUry."  To  T^lys  dqraties,  \Hioin  he 
«iitert«ine!ii  in  a  pripeeljr  manaer,  he  qwlce  hia 
mind  mace  freely  on  their  departure.  ^  Gende- 
IDeUf"  aaid  be,  '^  I  perceive  that  the  Saxon  oon* 
fectionary,  which  has  been  so  long  spared,  is  at 
lepgth  to  be  set  upon  the  table.  Bnt  as  it  u  tMoa] 
lo  accompany  it  with  nnts,  and  dishes  ef  dMvr, 
livke  care  that  year  teeth  do  not  suffer  on  the  oe«* 
casion.** 

Tilly  instantly  broke  np  his  camp,  and  adixano- 
ed  open  Halle,  «mdst  the  most  frightful  devas- 
latioo ;  from  this  place  he  renewed  his  applicaaioil 
p^  the  Elefstor  in  a  still  more  pressmg  and  |ne> 
nadng  tone.  When  we  remendier  the  whole 
prenons  policy  of  this  prinoe,  who,  both  from  his 
9Wn  indination,  and  the  cdncessions  made  by  him 
minister,  had  promoted  the  interests  of  the  £m* 
perer,  eren  at  the  expense  of  his  oma  sacred  ol^ 
ligation,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  inactive 
merely  by  a  little  management,  we  feel  asto- 
mhed  at  the  inftituation  of  the  Emperor  or  his 
miniBter,  in  abandoniag  the  course  they  had  hither* 
tp  pufwedat  a»  eritioal  a  moment,  and,  by  vii^ent 
measures,  incasing  a  prince  who  might  so  easfly 
l^re  been  led  into  their  views.  Or  was  this  the 
9wy  irf^ect  which  Tilly  hod  in  view  ?  Was  it 
|(ii  imrppse  to  oonrart  an  e^ivoeal  friend  into  an 
ppen  enemy,  and  thus  to  be  absolved  from  the 
necessity  of  that  demency,  whieh  the  secret  m- 
9trnctione  el  the  Einperov  had  hitheito  ianpeeed 
Itponhim,  in  the  tmatment  el  this  pdnce?  Or 
wm  it^be  Emperor's  wish/  byimpelUngthe  0ee<- 
^r  to  open  hostilities,  to  get  qoil  of  the  oUiga* 
tiens  ha  owed  him>  and  to  break  Mtionee,  with  a 
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|i;oocl.gr8cey'  tlie  ties  that  had  sahBisted  betiroea 
jlieiii  ?  In  either  view  we  must  be  equally  siorp 
prised  at  the  daring  insolence  of  Tilly,  who  heei- 
.tated  not,  in  presence  of  one  formidable  enemy, 
to  stir  up  another  against  him ;  and  at  his  neglir 
gence  in  allowing  their  union  to  take  place  with* 
out  opposition.    . 

John  George,  rendered  .desperate  by  the  en* 
trance  of  Tilly  into  his  territories,  threw  himself 
though  not  without  a  violent  struggle,  under  the 
protection  of  Sweden. 

Immediately  after  dismissing  Tilly*s  first  em* 
bassy,  he  had  despatched  his  Field-Marshal  Am- 
heur  in  all  haste  to  the  camp  of  Gustavus,  with 
an  o&r  of  prompt  assistance  to  that  monarch 
whom  he  had  so  long  neglected.  The  King  coa^ 
cealed  the  inward  satisfaction  he  felt  at  this  kmg 
wished  for. step.  '<  I. am  sorry  for  the  Elector,'' 
s^d  he^  with  dissembled  coldness,  to  the  amf 
bassador ;  ^'  had  he.  attended  to  my  repeated  ner 
monstrances,  his  country  would  never  have  seen 
the  £ace  of  an  enemy,  and  Magdeburg  would  still 
have  existed.  Now,  only  when  necessity  leaver 
him  no  alternative,  he  has  recourse  to  the  assisr 
tance  of  Sweden.  But  tell  him,  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  ruin  my  cause,  and  that  of  my  eoiir 
federates,  for  the  sake  of  the  Elector  of  Saxonyv 
What  pledge  have  I  for  the  security  of  a  prin«e 
whose  ministers  are  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and 
who  will  abandon  me  as  soon  as  the  Emperor 
condescends  to  flatter  him,  and  to  withdraw  hif 
forces  from  his  frontiers?  Tilly,  it  is  true,  has 
received  a  strong  reinforcement;  but  this  shall 
not  prevent  me  from  meeting  him  boldly,  as  soon 
as  I  have. covered  my  rear.*' 

Thi^  Saxon  minister  could  make  no  other  refily 
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to  these  reprondies,  than  tbat  it  was  better  at  t!ie 
l^resent  moment  to  bmry  past  transactions  in  ob^ 
livion.  He  pressed  tbe  King  to  name  the  condi- 
tions, on  which  he  was  willing  to  afford  bis  as-» 
'sistance  to  Saxony,  and  offered  to  guarantee  tbeir 
acceptance,  **  I  require,"  said  Gnstayns,  "  that 
the  Elector  shall  cede  to  me  the  fortress  of  Wit- 
tenberg,  deliver  to  me  his  eldest  sons  as  hostages, 
famish  my  troops  with  three  months'  pay,  and 
deliver  up  to  me  the  traitors  among  his  ministryj' 
**  Not  Wittenberg  alone,  ^'  said  the  Elector,  when 
be  received  this  answer,  and  sent  back  his  minis^ 
ter  to  the  Swedish  camp,  "  not  Wittenberg  alone, 
bnt  Toi^n,  and  all  Saxony,  shall  be  opened  t6 
him;  my  whole  family  shall  be  delivered  to 
itim  as  hostages ;  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  I 
w41]  place  myself  in  his  hands.  Hasten  back  and 
tdl  him,  I  am  ready  to  deliver  to  him  any  trsdtoi^ 
be  shall  name,  to  famish  the  contribution  he  re-* 
ijuires,  and  to  venture  my  life  and  fortune  it  the 
good  cause." 

The  King  had  only  wished  to  put  the  sincerity 
of  John  George's  new  sentiments  to  the  test ;  and, 
now  assured  of  it,  he  retracted  these  harsh  de- 
mands. '<  Thedistrast  with  which  I  was  treated," 
rndd  he  when  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Magdeburg, 
bad  naturally  excited  mine  ;  the  present  confidence 
of  the  Elector  demands  a  return.  I  am  satisfied, 
provided  he  gi-ants  my  army  one  month's  pay, 
and  even  for  this  advance  I  hope  to  indemnify 
him." 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
the  King  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  next  day  joined 
«he  Saxons.  Instead  of  preventing  tliis  junction, 
Tilly  bad  advanced  against  Leipzig,  which  he 
mmmoned  to  receive  an  imperiid  garrisom    In 
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hopes  of  speedy  retiefi  Hods  Von  der  VfattB,  tbtf 
(Bonnnandanti  made  preparations  for  his  defence, 
and  laid  the  suburb  towards  Halle  in  ashes.  But 
the  wcetcbed  state  of  the  fortifications  rendered 
reanstance  Tain,  and  on  the  second  day  the  gates 
were  opened.  Tilly  had  taken  np  his  abode  in 
the  house  of  a  grave-digger,  the  only  one  etitf 
standing  in  the  suburb  of  Halle :  here  he  esgned 
the  ca^ttilation,  and  planned  his  sittack  on  tho 
King  of  Sweden^  Tilly  grew  paie  at  the  sight  off 
tBh  akuUs  and  bones,  with  the  representations  of 
which  the  proprietor  had  decorated  his  honse; 
and  Leipzig,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  experi* 
•need  an  unusual  lenity. 

Meanwhile  a  eomictl  of  war  was  held  at  Tor^ 
gau,  betweeik  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  at  which  the  Eieetor  of  ftwiden- 
berg  was  sdso  prascnt     Upon  the  resdfftion, 
which  wa»  now  to  be  adopted,  depoDded  the  ikte 
of  Gemiany,  and  the  Protestant  religion,  the  hap'^ 
piness  of  nations,  and  the  destiny  of  their  princes. 
The  anxiety  of  suspense  which  oppresses  even  the* 
hearts  of  heroes  before  the  formation  of  some  dedsite 
resolution,  seemed  for  a  moment  to  e«rershadow  the 
great  mind  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  <'  If  we  decide 
uponabattle,*'  said  he, "  a  crown  and  two  ^ectorateff 
ace  at  stake.    Fortune  is  changeable^  and  the  in-* 
acmtable  decrees  of  heaven  may,  for  our  trans* 
gressions,  give  the  victory  to  our  enemies.    My 
kttigdom^  it  is  true^  even  in  the  event  of  my  life^ 
and  that  of  my  army,  might  s^l  have  a  refug«f 
left.   '  Far  removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  (^ 
fended  by  a  powerful  fleet,  a  well  guarded  fron- 
tier, and  a  warlike  popolation,  it  would  at  least 
be  safe  from  the  worst  consequences  of  this  de- 
feat.   Snt  what  safety  ramains  for  you  in  iSbe 
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evoDt  of  ftE|iliire»  with  an  enemy  so  close  at  limA? 

Gu8taYU8  Adolphns  displayed  the  modest  diffi- 
dence of  a  hero,  not  blinded  to  the  greatness  of 
bis  danger,  by  an  overweening  belief  of  his  own 
strength ;  John  George,  the  confidence  of  a  weak 
man,,  who  felt  that  he  had  a  hero  by  his  side. 
Im{)atient  to  rid  his  territories  as  soon  as  possible 
from  tlie  pressure  of  their  armies,  he  burned  for 
a  battle,  in  which  be  had  no  former  laui-els  to 
lose.  He  would  have  marched  with  his  Saxons 
alone  against  Leipzig,  and  attacked  Tilly.  Gns- 
tavus  at  last  acceded  to  his  views  ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  attack  should  be  made  before 
Tilly  received  the  reinforcements,  which  were  on 
their  way  to  him,  under  the  command  of  Altrin- 
ger  and  Tiefenbach.  The  united  Swedish  and 
Saxon  anny  now  crossed  the  Mulda,  while  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  returned  homeward. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  September 
}631,  the  hostile  armies  came  in  sight  of  each 
other.  Tilly,  who  was  determined  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements,  since  he 
bad  neglected  the  opportunity  of  overpowering 
the  Saxons  before  their  union  with  the  Swedes, 
^  had  taken  up  his  position  not  far  from  Leipsig, 
in  a  strong  and  advantageously  situated  camp, 
where  he  expected  he  would  be  able  to  avoid  the 
battle.  But  the  impetuosity  of  Pappenheim 
obliged  him,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  in  mo- 
tion, to  alter  his  plans,  and  to  move  to  the  left,  in 
the  direction  of  the  hills  which  mn  from  the  vil* 
lage  of  Wahren  towards  Lindenthal.  At  the  foot 
Qf  these  heights  his  army  was  disposed  in  a  single 
line,  and  his  artillery  placed  upon  the  heights  be- 
hind, so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  plain  of  Breiten- 
feld.^The  Swedish  and.S^xon  army  advanced  at 
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two  oohiinns,  having  to  pass  the  Loher  near  Po« 
delwitz,  a  village  lying  in  Tilly's  front. 

To  obstmct  tlieir  passage  over  this  rivulet, 
Pappenheim  was  detached  at  the  head  of  2000 
cairassiers,  but  not  without  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Tilly,  and  with  express  injunctions 
not  to  commence  a  battle.  But,  disregarding  this 
prohibition,  Pappenheim  attacked  the  vanguard 
of  the  Swedes,  and  after  a  short  contest,  waa 
oompelled  to  retreat.  To  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  he  set  fire  to  Podelwitz,  which  however 
did  not  prevent  both  armies  from  advancing  and 
forming  In  order  of  battle. 

The  Swedes  formed  on  the  right  in  two  lines, 
the  infantry  in  the  centre,  divided  into  small  bat- 
talions, (capable  of  being  easily  manoeuvred  with- 
out disturbing  their  order,  and  of  executing  the 
most,  n^id  movements,)  the  cavalry  upon  the 
wings,  divided  i^  the  same  manner  into  small 
squadrons,  and  interspersed  with  several  troops 
of  musqueteers,  so  as  to  conceal  tlie  smallness  of 
their  numbers,  and  annoy  the  enemy's  horse* 
Colonel  Teufel  commanded  the  centre ;  Gustavus 
Horn  the  left;  while  the  right  was  led  by  the 
King  in.  person,  opposed  to  Coimt  Pappen« 
heim. 

The  Saxons  formed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Swedes, — a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Gustavua 
^ich  was  justified  by  the  event.  The  order  of  battle 
had  been  originally  arranged  between  the  Elector 
and  his  field-marshal,  and  merely  laid  before  the 
King  for  his  approval.  He  was  anxious  apparent-; 
ly  to  separate  the  Swedish  prowess  from  that  of 
llie. Saxons,  and  fortime  did, not  confound  them 
together.  > 

.  vpu  r.  y 
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The  enemy  extended  vnder  tlie  h&i^bUfi&Wix4ii 
the  west,  in  a  Hne  long  en<mgh  to*'  inM&Ai  tte 
Swedish  army, — ^the  infentry  bein^  arnl&g^I  in 
large  battalions,  the  caralry  in  6q«iGfdro«M  of  t&« 
same  unwieldy  magnitude.    The  tfrtillery  beifig 
placed  on  the  hills  behind,  they  were  piaicedf  tm 
der  the  range  of  their  own  fire,  in  th^  errent  of  thigitf 
advance.    From  this  position  of  the  artiifei'y,  it 
appears  evident  that  TillyV  peArpose  rscther  w«6  io 
iKwait  than  to  attack  the  enemy:  sitic^  tins  $apf 
hmgement  would  have  rendered  it  impoftiblo  fat 
him  to  do  so,  without  exposing  his  army  to  the 
effect  of  their  own  cannon.     Tilly  bimsielf  coMh 
manded  the  centre,  Cfount  Forstetobe^^  ^e  rijght 
tring,    and  Pappenhehn   the   lef^.      '^^  united 
troops  of  the  Emperor  and  the'  iLeagvfe  onr  tfik 
day,  amounted  only  to  s^bout  84,000  Or  S5,0M 
ifnen ;  those  of  the  Swedes  and  SlutOnd  Uf  vhdM 
ihe  same  nimiber.    But  had  a  ildillion  otf  the^  cmmt 
i!de  been  confronted  with  a  million  on  llie'  o^th»f 
^ough  it  might  have  rendered  th^  ticdon  mol# 
bloody,  it  could  not  have  renderedit  moreiitfpofCMit 
and  decisive.     For  this  day  had  Gusttivos  crotsed 
the  Baltic,  courting  danger  in  distant  coiincm^ 
and  exposing  his  crown  and  life  to  the.  hwEand  ef 
capricious  foitune.     The  two  greatest  Genendtf  el 
jEhe  time,  both  hitherto  unconqnered,  Were  now 
jto  compete  with  each  other  in  a  concciet  whix^ 
they  had  long  avoided ;  and  on  this  battle  fieM 
the  renown  of  one  leader  must  inevitably  be  left* 
Germany  beheld  the  approach  of  this  day  wttlt 
fear  and  trembling;  and  the  cotempottuy  woiiil 
awaited  with  deep  anxiety  the  issue  of  an  et^nv 
ivhich  posterity  was  destined,  either  to  biefis  or  Ut 
deplore.  ~    . 

The  intrepidity 'and  reibludon  which  Iffly  Jttd 
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i^we4t»  fiqemed  to  foreake  him  on  diis  de- 
€mve  day.  He  had  formed  no  plan  to  give  battle 
to  the  King,  and  he  showed  as  ]ittlp  constancy  in 
jhis  resolution  of  ayoiding  one.  Pappenheim  had 
compelled  him  to  ^tion  contrary  to  his  wish 
Poubts  which  he  had  never  before  felt,  arose  in 
his  bre^t;  gloomy  and  sombre  presentiments 
fjouded  the  native  clearness  of  his  mind;  the 
fifSide  of  Magdebm*g  seemed  to  b^ver  over  him. 

The  )>Qf.t\^  began  with  a  two  hom:s'  cannonade. 
The  wind^  which  ble\y  from  the  west,  drove  thicJc 
(plouds  of  smoke  t^i  dust  Irom  the  newly  j^oiigh«> 
ed  and  U^inipled  fields  in  the  face^  of  the  Swedes, 
^js  induced  the  King  ji^ensibly  to  whe^  north- 
'^ra^dsy  and  the  rapidijty  wiUi  which  this  morenienl 
was  exec^te^^  l^ft  the  enemy  no  time  to  prevent  it» 

Tilly  at  last  lejft  hi^  beigl^ts,  and  commenced  a 
fenous  attadc  }if(on  jtl^e  Swedes ;  l»ut  to  »void  the 
vehemenqe  of  their  fire,  be  $led  off  towards  the 
right^  a^d  fell  ujx)n  the  Saxon$  willi  mch  impe* 
tuosity^  tb^t  their  divisions  were  .separated,  and 
the  whole  army  thrown  into  copfu^icH^  Tlie  Elec* 
^r  took  refuge  i^  Eilenburg,  though  |t  few  regi- 
ments still  maintained  their  groiind  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  and  by  a  courageous  resi^taAce  saved  the 
honour  of  Saxony.  The  moment  they  perceived 
the  confusion^  the  Croats  commenced  plundering, 
and  messengers  were  despatched  with  the  news  of 
the  victory  to  Munich  and  Vienna. 

Pappe^beim  had  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the 
Swecles  with  the  whole  force  of  his  cavalry,  but 
without  being  able  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
firmness  of  its  ranks.  The  Kipg  commanded  here 
in  person,  and  under  him  General  Banner.  Seven 
times  did  Pappenheim  renew  the  attack,  and  seven 
times  he  was  r^ijlsed-   He  fied  at  last  with  great 
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lo^R,  and  abandoned  the  field  to  his  conquerdf. 

In  the  meantime,  Tilly,  who  had  Tanquished 
the  remainder  of  the  Saxons,  fell  with  his  victo- 
rious troops  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes.  To 
this  wing,  the  King,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the 
disorder  among  the  Saxons,  had,  with  admirable 
precaution,  detached  a  reinforcement  of  three  re- 
giments to  cover  its  flank,  which  was  now  left  ex- 
posed by  the  flight  of  the  Saxons.  Gustavns 
Horn,  who  commanded  here,  opposed  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  enemy's  cuirassiers,  which  was 
materially  assisted  by  the  infantry  which  was  in- 
lerspersed  through  the  squadrons  of  horse.  The 
enemy  were  already  beginning  to  give  way,  when 
Gustams  Adolpbus  appeared  to  decide  the  contest. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists  had  been  def<^at^ 
od  ;  and  his  ti'oops,  having  no  longer  any  enemy  to 
oppose  them,  were  now  at  liberty  to  turn  their 
arms  to  the  quarter  where  their  assistance  was 
most  available.  He  wheeled,  therefore,  with  his 
right  wing  and  main  body  to  the  left,  and  attacked 
the  eminences  on  which  the  hostile  artillery  was 
planted.  In  a  short  time  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  heights,  and  the  enemy  were  soon  exposed  to 
the  fall  eflect  of  their  own  cannon. 

The  fire  of  artillery  upon  their  flank,  and  the 
terrible  onset  of  the  Swedes  in  front,  threw  this 
hitherto  invincible  army  into  disorder.  A  speedy 
retreat  was  the  only  course  now  left  to  Tilly,  but 
even  that  movement  was  to  be  executed  througli 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  army  fell  in- 
to confusion,  with  the  exception  of  four  regiments 
of  veteran  soldiers,  who,  never  having  yet  fled  from 
the  field,  were  deteiTnined  not  to  do  so  now. 
Closing  their  ranks,  they  penetrated  through  the 
midst  of  the  victorious  army,  and  gained  a  small 
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V0o4  lAmee  tbey  again  made  head  agwnst  the 
hories,  and  maintained  their  resistance  till  night, 
frhfin  they  were  leduced  to  the  number  of  six 
handred  men.  With  them  led  the  wredc  of  Till/a 
army,  and  the  battle  was  decided. 

Amidst  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  GnstaTOB 
Ado^hm  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  his  first 
eqyiession  of  joy  for  his  Tictory  itnas  poured  forth 
in  a  farveat  thanksgiving  to  Heaven.  He  ordered 
Iba  iHiemy  to  be  pnrsiied,  as  far  as  the  darkness  of 
Ihe  night  would  permit,  by  his  cavalry.  The 
pealing  of  die  alarm-bells  set  the  inhabitants  of  aTl 
the  neighbouring  villages  in  motion,  and  wretched 
WW  the  fate  of  such  fn^tives  as  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  King  encamped  with  the  rest  of  his 
anny  between  the  field  of  battle  and  Leipng,  as  H 
ms  impoaaible  to  attack  the  town  the  same  night. 
Seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the 
field,  and  more  than  5000  either  wounded  or  taken 
prisoners.  Their  whole  artillery  and  camp  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  and  more  than  a  hun^ 
deed  standards  and  colours  were  taken.  Of  the 
SttxooB  about  2000  had  fallen,  while  the  loss  of  the 
Siredes  did  not  exceed  700.  The  defeat  of  the 
Imperialists  wi|i  so  total,  that  Tilly,  on  his  retreat 
to  Halle  and  Halberatadt,  could  not  collect  above 
€00  men,  or'  Pappenheim  more  than  1400 ; — so 
vapidly  was  this  formidable  army  dispersed,  which 
Imd  ae  lately  been  the  teiTor  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

THly  himself  was  indebted  to  chance  for  his 
personal  escape.  Though  exhausted  by  several 
wounds,  he  still  refused  to  surrender  to  a  Swedish 
captain  of  hone,  who  summoned  him  to  yield, 
aad  who  was  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to  death, 
wbm  a  timely  pistol-shot  stretched  him  on  the 
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ground.  But  the  pain  of  mirvmng  bia  reputstien, 
and  of  losing  in  a  single  day  the  fruits  of  his  whole 
life,  was  to  him  more  grievous  than  his  danger  (ft 
his  wounds.  All  his  f<Hiner  Tictories  were  as  no- 
thing to  him,  since  he  had  failed  in  seenring  the 
one  that  should  have  crowned  them  all.  Nothing 
remained  to  him  from  all  his  past  exploits,  bttt  the 
genei^  execration  which  accompanied  them.  Fronr 
this  day  foilh,  the  cheerfulness  of  Tilly,  and  his 
^ood  fortune,  equally  abandoned  Inm.  Even  kia 
last  consolation,  the  hope  of  revenge,  was  denied 
to  him,  by  the  express  prohibition  of  the  Emperor 
to  risk  a  decisive  battle. 

His  misfortunes  on  this  occasion  were  prmo- 
pally  attributable  to  three  mistakes,  that  of  plan^ 
ing  his  cannon  on  the  hills  behind  him,  of  afterwaids 
leaving  these  heights,  and  of  allowing  the  enemy 
to  form  in  order  of  battle  withoiit  opposition.  But 
how  easily  might  those  mistakes  Imve  been  recti<- 
fied,  but  for  the  cool  presence  of  mmd  and  superior 
genius  of  his  adversary ! 

Tilly  fled  from  Halle  to  Halberstadt,  where  he 
scarcely  took  time  to  await  the  cure  of  his  wounik, 
but  hurried  towards  the  Weser  to  recruit  his 
forces  by  the  addition  of  the  Imperial  garrisons 
in  Lower  Saxony. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  not  failed,  after  the 
danger  was  over,  to  make  his  appearance  in  Gus* 
tavuB  8  camp.  The  King  thanked  him  for  having 
advised  him  to  a  battle,  and  the  Elector,  capti* 
vated  by  this  kind  reception,  promised  him,  in  the 
first  transports  of  his  joy,  the  Roman  Crown.  Gus- 
tavus  next  day  set  out  for  Merseburg,  leaving  the 
Elector  behind  to  attack  Leipzig.  Five  thousand 
Imperialists;,  whom  he  met  on  his  march,  wert 
partly  cut  down  or  tnk^n  prisoners,   while  the 
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-gtC^Mer  part  of  them  entered  into  his  service. 
M^fiehur^  soon  sorrendered ;  Halle  was  soon 
after  taken ;  to  which  place  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
repaired  to  meet  the  King,  after  making  himself 
master  of  Leipzig,  and  to  concert  their  future  plan 
of  operations. 

The  victory  was  gained,  hut  a  prudent  policy 
alone  could  render  it  availahle  and  decisive.  The 
Imperial  armies  were  routed,  Saxony  freed  from  the 
cneiifiy,  and  Tilly  had  taken  refuge  in  Brunswick. 
To  hare  followed  him  thither  would  have  stirred  up 
anew  the  war  in  Lower  Saxony,  which  had  as  yet 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  last.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  which  lay  open  and  defenceless, 
even  a»  far  as  Vienna.  They  might  fall  upon  the 
territories  of  the  Catholic  Princes  on  their  right, 
or  penetrate  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria on  the  left,  and  strike  terror  into  the  Em- 
peror in  the  heart  of  his  capital.  Both  plans 
were  resolved  on,  and  the  question  only  re- 
mained, how  its  respective  parts  were  to  he  ar- 
ranged. Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  the  head  of  a 
▼ictorioufl  army,  had  little  resistance  to  apprehend, 
m  his  progress  from  Leipzig  to  Prague.  Vienna, 
and  Presburg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  had  been  stripped  of  their  defenders, 
w^e  the  oppressed  il^testants  in  these  countries 
w«re  ripe  for  a  revolution.  Ferdinand  was  no 
longer  sector  in  his  capita] ;  Vienna,  on  the  first 
terror  occasioned  by  surprise,  would  at  once  open 
kB  gale».  With  the  loss  of  the  territories  which 
ha  took  f^om  the  etiemy,  he  would  deprive  him  of 
those  Te^onrces  by  which  the  war  had  been  main-^ 
tolfted,  alftd  Ferdinand  would  in  all  probability 
gbdlf  a^eede  to  ^  peace  which  would  removii  a 
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formulabla  enemy  from  the  heaxt  of  big  doHMnlon. 
Thb  bold  plan  of  operatioim  woidd  ha^o  be^  flut- 
tering to  the  pride  of  a  coaqueroTi  and  m^t  per* 
baps  have  been  justified  by  success.  But  Guslaib- 
vus  Adolphus,  equally  prudent  and  bold,  fmd  mom 
a  statesman  than  a  conqueror,  rejected  it,  beeaiuur 
be  had  a  higher  end  in  view,  and  did  DO)k  choose 
to  trust  the  issue  either  to  brarery  or  good  fortimo 
alone. 

By  marching  towards  Bohemia,  Frimconla  mA. 
the  Upper  Rhine  must  be  left  to  die  Ele^sliar  of 
Saxony.  But  Tilly,  who  had  alrefidy  began  tp  iia- 
cruit  Uie  wreck  of  his  army  fropp  the  gaprifoos  in 
Lower  Saxony  and  the  rdnforcements  he  ba4 
raised,  was  soon  likely  to  be  at  the  ^ead  of  i^  ktp* 
midable  force  upon  the  Weser,  imd  to  I0190  da 
time  in  marching  against  the  enemy-  To  so  ex-« 
perienced  a  General,  an  Ambeim  coifld  notbepp^ 
posed,  of  whose  military  talents  the  bi^ttle  of  Lei^ 
zig  had  exhibited  a  very  questionable  prpof.  AiA 
of  what  avail  would  be  the  r^pid  a|^  brilliiiiii 
career  of  the  King  in  Bohemia  and  Aiistna,  tf 
Tilly  should  regain  the  preeminence  in  ^e  oip* 
pire,  animating  the  courage  of  ^he  Cathelica,  aoaji 
disarming  the  allies  and  confeden^tes  of  tbe  Ki|i|^ 
by  a  new  series  of  victories  ?  What  oppld  Ire  guiii 
by  expelling  the  Emperor  from  la^  herecUtpy^ih 
minions,  if  Tilly  was  to  succeed  in  conqfD^|jj||p 
for  that  Emperor  the  rest  of  Gernjany  ?  Copild  hi 
bope  to  gain  more  from  the  Emperor  tlHui  hffd  hem 
twelve  years  before  effected  by  the  insurrectiaa  of 
Bohemia,  which  bad  failed  to  s)»^^  the  Srvioess 
or  exhaust  that  resources  of  the  PiiiiQe,  fpd  fnoiift 
which  be  bad  risen  more  formidable  t^aa  eifev  ? 

Less  brilliant,  but  more  ^id  and  8€|cwe»  wofi^ 
tfi^  »dv«i^t4ge9  which  be  flight  ^ei^^iam  9fi u* 
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conian  into  the  tenitories  of  the  League.  In  this 
quarter  his  appearance  in  arms  would  be  decisive. 
At  this  moment  the  princes  were  convened  in  a 
diet  at  Frankfort,  concerning  the  £<lict  of  Restitu- 
tion, where  Ferdinand  put  in  action  the  whole 
force  of  his  artful  policy,  to  persuade  the  intimi- 
dated Protestants  to  accede  to  a  speedy  and  dis- 
advantageous arrangement.  Nothing  but  the  ad- 
vance of  their  protector  could  animate  them  to  a 
courageous  resistance,  or  frustrate  the  attempts  of 
the  Emperor.  Gustavus  Ado]phus  had  reason  to 
hope  that  his  presence  would  unite  these  discon- 
tented Princes,  or  the  terror  of  his  arms  would  de- 
tach them  from  the  Emperor  s  paity.  Here,  in 
the  centre  of  Germany,  he  could  paralyse  the 
nerves  of  the  Imperial  power,  which  could  not 
subsist  without  the  assistance  of  the  League  ;  here, 
in  the  vidnity  of  France,  he  could  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  a  suspicious  ally ;  and,  important  to  his 
secret  views,  as  he  felt  the  friendship  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Electors  to  be,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  ren- 
dering  himself,  in  the  first  place,  master  of  their 
fate,  that  he  might  afterwards  establish  a  claim  to 
their  ^titnde  by  his  magnanimous  forbearance. 

He  accordingly  chose  the  route  to  Fanconia  and 
the  Rhine,  and  left  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony. 
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LIFE  OF  SCHILLER. 

J.  COftBtESFONDENCE. 

A  hm  ia^HmetB  fran  tke  Correspondence  of  Schiller  may 
had  tm  Iknm  some  £Mther  light  on  his  amiable  domestio 
character.  The  first  two,  which  we  q^iote^  are  addressed 
ta  the  Bason  Van  Dalbai|;«  and  relate  to  his  first  dramatic 
yaodiKtioB  the  Roiriicnib 

^Stuitgm^d,  6tk  OcUAer  I78L 
•  Here  theii  at  last  returns  the  Hicklesfi  prodiigalf  tha 
remodelled  Robbers  /  I  ana  sbny  that  I  have  not  kept  thii 
AbD^  appofaitedbjr  avjrsfelf ;  but  a  transitory  gUnee  at  the 
JWiiuiliw  and  extent  of  tiic  changes  I  have  madey  will,  }t 
tnMt,baattfficieBttacxoiiaeifie..  Addtb  ihis»thatacon<- 
tagieus  e]pMemic  waa  sttworic  m,  oar  aiUtary  hospiu^ 
mdi,  af  €0iiVBe)  ialfciAmul  t«ry  oflc»  wHb  my  Uim  juJeiiotu 
After  ftnishAig  my  wvrk^  I  may  assure  you  that  I  oauld 
cAgage  itilh  lesa  effort  ci  mind^  and  dcrtoialy  with  .ftt 
iMite  coiltieiitmcnty  to  compose  a  new  piecap  thiin  t»  iw« 
derg(^  the  hdiaur  I  favre  juat  oenoluded.  The  taafc  wM 
aomfrflcaled:  and  tedioas.  Here  i  had  t»  oertactanemnv 
which  nattttalfy  was  rooted  in  the  very  grbund-work  .d£ 
the  play ;  there,  perhaps,  to  sacrifiee  a  beamty  to  the'  limits 
of  the  eliige^  the  hittsiour  of  the  pit,  the  tltufMi^  oi  Umi 
gallery,  or  some  such  sorrowful  conTention ;  mid  I  ne^ 
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not  tell  you,  that  as  in  nature^  to  on  the  stage,  an  idea^  an 
emotton,  can  have  only  one  suitable  expresacm,  one  prou 
per  tone.  A  single  alteration  in  a  trait  of  charact^  may 
give  a  new  tendency  to  the  whole  peisonage,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  bis  actions,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  piece 
which  depends  on  them. 

•*  In  the  original,  the  Robbers  are  exhibited  in  strong 
contrast  with  each  other ;  and  I  dare  maintain  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  half  a  dozen  robbers  in  strong  contrast, 
without  in  some  of  them  offending  the  delicacy  of  the 
stage.  In  my  first  conception'  of  the  piece,  I  excluded 
the  idea  of  its  ever  being  represented  in  a  theatre  ;  h^iee 
came  it  that  Franz  was  pla|ined  as  a  reasoning  villain  ;  a 
plan  which,  though  it  may  content  the  thinking  reader, 
cannot  fail  to  vex  aud  weary  the  spectator,  who  does  not 
come  to  think,  and  who  wants  not  philosophy  but  action. 

«  In  the  new  edition,  I  could  not  overturn  this  arrange- 
ment without  breaking  down  the  whole  economy  of  the 
piece.  Accordingly  1  can  predict,  with  tolerable  certun* 
ty,  that  Franz,'  when  he  appears  on  the  stage,  will  not  play 
the  part  which  he  has  played  with  the  reader.  And,  at 
Ul  events,  the  rushing  stream  of  the  action  will  hnnry  the 
spectator  over  all  the  finer  shadings,  and  rob  him  jDf  a  tbixd 
INUt  of  the  whole  character. 

-  <^  Karl  von  Moor  might  chance  to  form -an  era  on:.tfao 
stage  ;  except  a  few  speculations,  which,  however  work  aa 
indispensable  colours  in  the  general  picture,  he  is  all  ac- 
tion, all  visible  life.  Spiegetbe^,  Schweitzer,  Hermann, 
are^  in  the  strictest  sense,  personages.' for  the  itage  $  in  a 
less  degree  Amelia  and  the  Father. 

*"  Written  and  oral  criticisms  I  have .  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  advantoge.  The  alterations  are  important ;  ceitaUft 
scenes  are  altogether  new.  Of  this  nuBBber^  are  HMmafUk'a 
counter-plots  to  undermine  the  schemes  of  Frans  ;  hia  in- 
terview with  that  personage,  which  in  the  first  compositiOB 
of  the  work,  wa.s  entirely  and  very  unhappily  forgotten* 
His  interview  with  Amelia  in  the  gaiden  has  been  pos^ 
poMted  to  the  succeeding  act ;  and  my  finends.teU  me- that 
I  ooukl  have  fixed  upon  no  better  act  than  thiSi  no  better 
time  than'  a  few  moments  prior  to.  the  meetJIig  of  Amelia 
wkli  Moor.  Franz  is  brought. a  little  nearer  human  na- 
ture ;  but  the  mode  of  it.is  rather  s^ange.  A  scene  liktt 
"^s  coadffronation  in  the  fifth  act  haa  ii«ver,tQ  my  know*. 


l$dg^  b«eii  «xlllbitod.OD  any  stage ;  and  th«  aame  nay  be 
laid  of  the  scene  where  Amelia  is  sacrificed  by  her  lover. 
.  •<  If  the  piece  should  be^too  long,  it  stands  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  manager  to  abbreviate  the  speculative  parts 
of  it,  or  here  and  there,  without  prejudice  to  the  general 
impression,  to  omit  them  entirely.  But  in  the  printing,  I 
use  tbe  freedom  humbly  to  protest  against  the  leaving  out 
of  any  thing.  I  had  satisfactory  reasons  of  my  own  for 
all  that  I  allowed  to  pass  ;  and  my  submission  to  the  stage 
does  not  extend  so  far,  that  I  can  have  holes  in  my  work» 
and  mutilate  tbe  characters  of  men  for  the  convenience  of 


'*  la  regard  to  the  selection  of  costume,  without  wish* 
iog  to  prescribe  any  rules,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
tliat  though  in  nature  dress  is  unimportant,  on  the  stage  it 
ia  never  so.  In  this  particular,  the  taste  of  my  Robber 
Moor  will  not  be  difficult  to  bit.  He  wears  a  plume  ;  for 
this  is  mentioned  expressly  in  the  play,  at  tbe  time  when 
he  abdicates  his  office.  1  have  also  given  him  a  baton. 
His  dress  should  always  be  noble  without  ornament,  un- 
itudi&l  but  not  negligent. 

«  A  young  but  excellent  composer  is  working  at  a  sym** 
phony  for  my  unhappy  prodigal :  I  know,  it  will  be  mas- 
terly. So  soon  as  it  is  finished^  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  it  to  you. 

<*  I  must  also  beg  you.  to  excuse  the  irregular  state  of 
the  manuscript,  the  incorrectness  of  the  penmanship.  I 
was  in.  haste  to  get  the  piece  ready  for  you ;  hence  the 
double  sort  of  handwridng  in  it ;  hence  also  my  forbear- 
ing to  correct  it.  My  copyist,  according  to  the  custom  of 
all  rejormine  calUgraphers,  I  find,  has  wofully  abused  the 
spelling.  To  conclude,  I  recommend  myself  and  my  en* 
dcavoufs  to  the  kindness  of  an  honoured  judge. 

Iam,"&c. 


••  Stuttgardf  I2th  December  1781. 
**  With  the  change  projected  by  your  Excellency,  in  re- 
gsu-d  to  the  publishing  of  my  play,  I  feel  entirely  content- 
ed, especially  as  I  perceive  that  by  this  means  two  ioterw 
ests  that  had  become  very  alien,  are  again  made  one, 
without,  as  I  hope,  any  prejudice  to  the  results  and  tbe 
auccess  of  my  work.    Your  Excellencyi  however,  toucfaea 

vol,.  I.  X 
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OD  M^me  eUier  tety  wdghiy  dHUigei»'wliteh'  tiMf  ^fece'  hjit 
undergone  frott  your  handi ;  and  theteg  in  respect  of  mj'i 
idf,  I  feel  lo  be  so  important,  tbtft  I  aliall  beg  to  explain 
my  mind  at  some  length  regai'diog  them.  At  the  outs«ft, 
t^ien,  I  must  honeitly  confess  to  you»  I  boM  the  p^ected 
tran^erence  of  tbo  action  nepfresented  in  my  play»  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Xon^rieci,  and  the  soppves^on  of  Private 
Vfant  with  the  whole  aeoompaniment  which  it  gains  by 
this  new  position^  as  infinitely  better  thifn  mine  ;  aud  f^uat 
bold  it  so,  although  the  whole  piiece  shottld  go  to  nif  n  by 
iL  I)oidHless  it  is  an  objection^  that  in  oor  enlightened'  cen-« 
tury,  with  our  watchful  police  and  fixedness  of  statute,  sticft 
s  reeklesa gangshonld  have  arisen  in  tbe  very  b6soin  of 
the  laws,  and  sdll  more,  have  taken  ftxit  and  subsisted  for 
years :  doubtless  tbe  objectioh  it  well  fouwdedy  ami  I  If^Ve 
nothing  to  allege  agaiktst  it,  bilt  the  license  of  poetry  to 
nuse  the  prababilitiea  of  tbe  real  world  to  the  ffunk  of 
true^  and  its  possibilities  tb  tlie  rank  of  probable. 

"  This  excuse,  it  must  be  oWned^  li  little  adequate  Ui 
the  otjectiott  it  opposes.  Biit  wheiy  I  gmnt  your  EseeUett- 
cy  so  much  (and  I  grant  it  honestiy,  and  #i«h  compl^eteF 
conviction),  wha*  will  follow?  Simply  ttntt'  my  ]^Uy  has 
got  an  ugly  fauH  at  its  birth,  which  fault,  if  1  lAs^  say 
wa,  k  must  carry  with  it  to  its  grave,  that  fixAt  being  in* 
terwoven  with  its  very  nature,  and  not  to  be  removecf 
vidiout  destruetion  of  tbe  whole. 

"  In  the  first  pbtce,  afi  my  penioiiages  sptA  In  a  stylfr 
too  modem,  too  enlightened  for  that  seii<^nttinile.  Tbe 
dialect  is  not  the  ri^t  onew  That  nrnpliefty^sor  vividly 
presented  to  us  by  &e  autliOr  of  Groefs  vak  siriiekingen^ 
is  altogether  wanting*  Many  long  tirades,  toudies  great 
and  small^  nay,  entire  dMmecer?  are  taken  fmm  •  the  as- 
pect of  the  present  worki,  and  would  not  answer  fbr  the 
sg^  of  IMbkximilian.  In  a  word,  this  change  would  re- 
duce the  piece  into  something  like  a  certain  wood-cnt 
which  I  remember  meeting  with  in  an  edition  of  VirgiL 
The  Trmans  wore  hussar  boots,  aiid  King  Agamemnon 
had  a  pan*  of  pistols  in  his  belt.  I  should  commit  a  crtms 
agaiuBt  the  age  of  Maximilian,  to  avoid  an  error  agairist 
the  i^e  of  Frederh:k  the  Second. 

••Again,  my  whole  episode  of  Amelia's  love  would 
»ake  a  frightful  contrast  with  the  simple  chivalry  attach- 
"mi of  that  period..  Ameh'a  would,  at  all  hazards,  need 
to  be  re-moulded  into  a  chkahy  maiden ;  and  1  need  not 


toll  jon  th^  thjs  character,  nad  th«  sart  of  lore  which 
reigns  in  my  worfe,  are  m)  deeply  and  broadly  tinted  into 
the  wtiole  picture  of  the  Bobber  Moor,  nay,  into  the  wholo 
piece,  that  every  part  of  the  delineation  would  require  to 
be  re- painted,  before  those  tints  could  be  remoyed.  So 
likewise  is  it  with  the  character  of  Franz,  that  speculative^ 
metaphysico-refining  knave. 

<*  In  a  word,  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  this  projected 
transposition  of  my  work,  which,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment would  have  lent  it  the  highest  splendour  9nd  com- 
pleteness, could  not  fail  now,  when  the  piece  is  planned 
and  finished,  to  diange  it  into  a  defective  quodlibeif  ft  crow 
with  peacock*s  feathm. 

«  Your  Excellency  will  forgiv£  a  father  this  earnest 
pleading  in  hehalf  of  his  son.  Tbese  are  but  words,  and 
in  the  long  run  every  theatre  can  make  of  any  piece  what 
they  think  proper ;  the  author  must  content  lum«elf.  In 
tlie  present  case,  he  loc^s  upon  It  as  a  happiness  tiiet  ho 
has  f^len  into  such  hands.  With  Ilerr  Schwann,  how- 
ever, X  will  m^ke  it  a  condition  that,  at  least,  he  print  tbo 
piece  according  to  the  first  plan.  In  the  theatre,  I  pre- 
tend to  no  vote  whatever. 

**  That  other  change  relating  to  Amclia*s  death,  was, 
perhaps  even  more  interesting  to  me.  Believe  me,  your 
Excellency,  this  was  the  portipn  of  n^  play  wtiich  cost  me 
the  greatest  effort  and  deliberation,  of  all  which  the  result 
was  nothing  else  than  this,  that  Moor  must  kill  hrs  Amelia, 
«nd  that  tlic  action  is  even  SLjmsilwe  beauty ^  in  his  charac- 
t^er;  on  the  one  hand  painting  the  ardent  lover,  on  tho 
9ther,  the  Bandit  Captain,  wUhithe  liveh'est  coloinrs.  But 
Uie  vindication  of  this  part  is  not  to  be  exhausted  in  a 
^ngle  letter.  For  the  rest,  the  few  words  which  you  pro- 
pose to  substitute  in  place  of  this  scene,  are  truly  exqui- 
site, and  altogether  worthy  of  the  situation.  I  should  bo 
^oud  of  having  written  them* 

«  As  Herr  Schwann  informs  me  that  the  piece,  with  the 
music  and  indispensably  necessary  pauses,  will  last  about 
five  hours  (too  long  for  any  piece  !),  a  second  curtailment 
of  it  will  l)e  called  for.  I  should  not  wish  that  any  but 
myself  undertook  this  task,  and  I  myself,  wUkout  the  sight 
of  a  rehearsal,  or  ofthejirsl  reitreientatitm,  cannot  under- 
take it. 

«  If  it  were  possiUe  that  vour  Excellency  could  fix  tbo 
gfBueral  irchearsal  of  the  pieo»,  some  time  betwee- 
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twentieth  And  the  thirtieth  of  this  tnobtb ;  ftnicl  mdn  good 
to  me  the  main  expenses  of  a  journey  to  you,  I  should 
hope,  in  some  few  days,  I  might  unite  the  interest  Of  the 
stage  with  my  own,  and  give  the  pieoe  that  rounding  off* 
which,  without  an  actual  view  of  the  representation,  can- 
not well  be  given  it.  On  this  point,  may  I  request  the 
favour  of  your  £xcelle;icy*s  decision  soon,  that  I  may  bo 
prepared  foi*  the  event. 

"  Herr  Schwann  writes  me  that  a  Baron  von-  Gcmmiti-' 
gen  has  given  himself  the  trouble,  and  done  me  the  ho- 
nour, to  read  my  piece.  This  Herr  von  Gemmingen,  I 
also  hear,  is  author  of  the  Deutsche  Haufvater,  I  long 
to  have  the  honour  of  assuring  him  that  I  liked  his  Haus^ 
voter  uncommonly,  and  admired  in  it  the  traces  of  a  most 
ac^mpUshed  man  and  writer*  But  what  does  the  author 
of  the  Deutsche  Hausvater  care  about  the  babble  of  a 
young  apprentice  ?  If  I  should  ever  have  the  honour  of 
meeting  Dalberg  at  Manheim,  and  testifying  the  afiection 
and  reverence  I  bear  him,  I  will  then  also  press  into  the 
arms  of  that  other,  and  tell  him  how  dear  to  me  such  .souls 
are  as  Dalberg  and  Gemmingen.  '* 


The  next  is  written  after  his  flight  from  Stuttgard. 

[No  date.]  ' 
**  Tour  Excellency  will  have  learned  from  my  friends 
at  Manheim,  what  the  history  of  my  affairs  was  up  to  your 
arrival,  which  unhappily  I  could  not  wait  for.  When  I 
tell  you  thai  I  am  fiying  my  country ^  I  have  painted  my 
whole  fortune.  But  the  worst  is  yet  behind.  - 1  have  not 
the  necessary  means  of  setting  my  mishap  at  defiance. 
For  the  sake  of  safety,  I  had  to  withdraw  from  Stuttgard 
with  the  utmost  speed,  at  the  time  of  the  Princess  arrival- 
Thus  were  my  economical  arrangements  suddenly  snap- 
ped asunder :  I  could  not  even  pay  my  debts.  My  hopes 
had  been  set  on  a  removal  to  Manheim ;  there  I  trusted  by 
your  Excellency's  assistance,  that  my  new  play  mif^ht  not 
only  have  cleared  me  of  debt,  but  have  permanently  put 
me  into  better  circumstances.  All  this  was  frustrated  by 
the  necessity  for  hastening  my  removal.  I  went  empty 
away;  empty  in  purse  and  hope.  I  blush  at  being  foreed 
$M  make  suck  disclosures  to  you  ;  though  I  kaow  they  da 


ijdt  (]t9gnice  me.  S^id  enough  for  me  to  see  realized  in 
myseU'ihe  hateful  sayiii^,  that  mental  growtli  and  full  sta- 
ture are  things  denied  to  every  Swabian  ! 

"If  my  former  conduct,  if  all  that  your  ISzcelleney 
knows  of  my  character,  inspires  you  wiUi  confidence  in  my 
love  of  honour,  permit  me  frankly  to  ask  your  assistance; 
Pressingly  as  I  now  need  the  profit  I  expect  from  my. 
^iesco^  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  have  the  piece  in 
readiness  before  three  weeks  :  my  heart  was  oppressed  i 
ihe  feeling  of  my  own  ^tuation  drove  me  back  from  my 
poetic  dreams.  But  if  at  the  specified  period,  I  could 
make  the  play  not  only  teadi/t  but  as  I  hope  worthy^  I 
iaKc  courage  from  that  persuasion^  respectfully  to  ask  that 
your  Excellency  wonld  be  so  obliging  as  advance  for  me 
the  price  that  will  then  become  due.  I  need  it  now,  per- 
haps more  than  I  shall  ever  do  again  throughout  my  life* 
I  had  near  200  floKns  of  debt  in  Stutlgardt  which  I  could 
not  pay.  I  may  confess  to  you,  that  this  ^ves  me  morf» 
npeasiness,  than  any  thing  about  my  fnturo  destjpy,  I 
shall  Iwtve  no  rest,  till  X  am  free  on  that  side. 

«  Jn  eight  days,  too,  my  travelling  purse  will  he  ex^* 

hausted.    It  is  yet  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  laH^opr 

with  my  mind*    In  my  band  therefore  are  at  pre^pt 

i|0  resources. 

•     *    • 

*<  My  actual  utuation  being  clear  enough  from  what  I 
have  already  said,  I  hold  it  needless  to  afflict  your  Excel- 
lency with  my  importuning  picture  of  my  want.  Speedy 
aid  is  all  that  J  can  now  think  of  or  wish.  Herr  Meyer 
has  been  requested  to  communicate  your  Excellency's  re* 
solution  to  me,  and  to  save  you  from  the  task  of  writing 
to  me  in  person  at  all.  With  peculiar  respect,  I  call  my- 
self, "  &c. 

The  next  is  en  a  subject  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  ad- 
drcwcd  to  Schwann,  the  father  of  the  lady,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Laura,  was  the  theme  of  many  of  &hiUer*s 
eariy  lyrical  effusions. 

"  You  have  an  indubitable  right  to  be  angry  at  my  long 
silence ;  yet  I  know  your  goodness  too  welfto  be  in  doubt 
that  you  will  pardon  me. 

**  When  a  man,  unskilled  as  I  am  in  the  busy  world,  vi- 
sits Leipzig  for  the  first  time,  daring  the  Fair,  It  is,  if  not' 
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txcuseable,  at  least  intelligible,  that  among  the  mvltftiick 
of  atrange  things  running  through  bis  head,  he  should  for 
a  few  days  lose  recollection  of  himself.  Such,  my  dearest 
friend,  has  till  to-day  been  nearly  my  case  ;  and  even  noiw 
I  have  to  steal  from  many  avocations  the  pleasing  mo- 
ments, which,  in  idea,  I  mean  to  spend  with  you  at  Man* 
heim. 

"  Our  journey  hither,  of  which  Herr  Gotz  will  give 
you  a  circumstantial  description,  was  the  most  dismal  you 
can  well  imagine,  Bog,  Snow,  and  Rain,  were  the  three 
wicked  foes  that  by  turns  assailed  us ;  and  though  we 
used  an  additional  pair  of  horses,  all  the  way  from  Bach, 
yet  our  travelling,  which  should  have  ended  on  Friday, 
was  spun  out  till  Sunday.  It  is  universally  maintained, 
that  the  Fair  has  visibly  suffered  by  the  shocking  state  of 
the  roads ;  in  my  eyes,  at  all  events,  the  crowd  of  selleri 
and  buyers  is  far  beneath  the  description  I  used  to  get  of 
it  in  the  Empire. 

••  In  the  very  first  week  of  my  residence  here,  I  made  innu. 
merable  new  acquaintances;  among  whom,  Weisse,  Oeser, 
Hiller,  Zollikofer,  Professor  Huber,  Jiinger,  the  famous 
actor  Reinike,  a  few  merchants'  families  of  the  place,  and 
some  Berlin  people,  are  the  most  interesting.  During 
Fair-time,  as  you  know  well,  a  person  cannot  get  Oie/tUt 
enjoyment  of  any  one  :  our  attention  to  the  individual. is 
dissipated  in  the  noisy  multitude. 

**  My  most  pleasant  recreation  hitherto  has  been  to  visit 
Richter*s  coffee-house,  where  I  constantly  find  half  the 
world  of  Leipzig  assembled,  and  extend  my  acquaintance 
with  foreigners  and  natives. 

**  From  various  quarters,  I  have  had  some  alluring  in- 
vitotions  to  Berlin  and  Dresden ;'  which  it  will  be  difiScult 
for  me  to  withstand.  It  is  quite  a  peculiar  case,  my  friend, 
tp  have  a  literary  name.     The  few  men  of  worth  and  con- 
sideration Mfho  offer  you  their  intimacy  on  that  score,  and  • 
whose  regard  is  really  wordi  coveting,  are  too  disagpeeaUy 
counterweighed  by  the  baleful  swarm  of  creatures,  who  - 
keep  humming  round  you  like  as  many  flesh-flies,  gape  at 
you  as  if  you  were  at  if  you  were  a  monster,  and  conde-  . 
scend,  moreover,  on  she  strength  of  one  or  two  blotted; 
sheets,  to  present  themselyes  ascolleagues.     Many  people 
cannot  understand  how   a  man  that  wrote  the  Jlobberi' 
•nould  look  like  another  son  of  Adam. '  Close  cut  hair,  at  * 
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•  Hw  ^tary  kast,  and  postilUon*!  boots,  and  a  hunter's  whip 
were  expected. 

«  Mlfny  families  are  in  the  habit  here  of  spending  the 
« summer  in  some  of  the  adjacent  villages,  and  so  enjojring 
the  pleasures  of  the  country.  I  mean  to  pass  a  few  months 
in  Gohlis,  which  lies  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Leip* 
tig,  with  a  Tery  pleasant  walk  leading  to  it,  through  the- 
Bosentiial.  Here  I  purpose  b^ng  yery  diligent,  working 
at  Carlos  and  the  Thalia;  that  so,  which  perhaps  will 
please  you  more  than  any  thing,  1  may  gradually  and  si- 
lently return  to  my  medical  profession.  I  long  impatient* 
ly  for  that  epoch  of  my  life,  when  my  prospects  may  be 
settled  and  determined,  when  I  may  follow  my  darling 
pursuits  merely  for  my  own  pleasure.  At  one  time  I  stn* 
died  medicine  con  amore ;  could  I  not  do  it  now  with  still 
greater  keenness  ? 

*<  This,  my  best  friend,  might  of  itself  convince  you  of 
the  truth  and  firmess  of  my  purpose ;  but  what  should  of> 
fer  you  the  most  complete  security  on  that  point,  what 
must  banish  all  your  doubts  about  my  steadfastness,  I 
have  yet  kept  secret.  Now  or  never  I  must  speak  it  out. 
Distance  alone  gives  me  courage  to  express  the  wish  of  my 
heart.  Frequently  enough,  when  I  used  to  have  the  hap- 
piness of  being  near  you,  has  this  confession  hotered  On 
my  tongue;  but  my  confidence  always  forsook  me,  when  I 
tried  to  utter  it  My  best  friend !  Your  goodness,  your 
aflection,  your  generosity  of  heart,  have  encouraged  me 
in  a  hope,  which  I  can  justify  by  nothing  but  the  friend-, 
ship  and  respect  you  have  always  shown  me.  My  free,  un- 
constrained access  to  your  house  afforded  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  intimate  acquaintance  with  your  amiable  daughter ;, 
and  the  frank,  kind  treatment  with  which  both  you  and. 
she  honoured  me,  tempred  my  heart  to  entertain  the  bold 
wish  of  becoming  your  son.  My  prospects  have  hitherto 
be^a  dim  and  vague  ;  they  now  begin  to  alter  in  my  fa- 
vour. I  will  strive  with  more  continuous  vigour  when 
the  goal  is  clear  ;  do  you  decide  whether  I  can  reach  it, 
when  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  supports  my  zeal. 

<*  Yet  two  short  years  and  my  whole  fortune  will  be 
determined.  I  feel  how  much  I  ask,  how  boldly,  and 
with  how  little  right  I  ask  it.  A  year  is  pafc  since  this 
thought  took  possession  of  my  soul,  but  my  esteem  for. 
you  and  your  excellent  daughter  was  too  high  to  allow 
for  a  wish,  which  at  that  time  I  could  found  b"  "• 
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H«lid  bdsis.  I  JPHi^fi  it  «  4uty  with  myself  to  Tisi^  f  ow 
bouse  less  frequently,  and  to  dissipate  such  feeUn|S»  by  ab- 
«ence :  but  this  poor  artifice  did  not  avful  me. 

*<  The  Duke  of  Weimar  was  the  first  person  to  whom  X 
disclosed  myself.  His  anticipating  goodness,  and  the  de« 
daratfon  that  he  took  an  interest  in  my  biippiness,  indu* 
«ed  me  to  confess  that  this  happiness  depended  on  a  unioQ 
with  your  noble  daughter  ;  ^nd  he  expressed  his  ^sfao- 
tjou  at  my  choice.  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  be  will  da 
monBi  should  it  come  to  the  point  of  fulfilling  my  wishes 
in  this  matter. 

*<  I  shall  add  notliing  farther :  I  know  well  Uiat  hun^ 
dreds  of  others  might  afford  your  daugliter  a  mo|re  splen- 
did fsite,  than  I  at  Siis  moment  can  promise  her ;  but  that 
any  other  heart  can  be  more  worthy  of  her,  I  venture  so 
deny.  Your  decision,  which  I  look  for  with  impatience 
tad  fearful  expectation,  will  determine  whether  I  may 
venture  to  write  in  person  to  your  dau^ter.  Fare  yon 
well,  for  ever  loved  by— Your— 

«  FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER." 


The  following  is  aIso  addressed  to  Ihe  same  penm» 
three  years  afterwards. 

«  fTeimar,  May  U,  17B8. 

•*  You  apologise  for  your  long  silence  to  spare  m^  the 
pain  of  an  apology.  I  feel  this  kindness,  and  thank  you 
for  it.  You  <lo  not  impute  my  silence  to  decay  of  friend- 
ship ;  a  proof  that  you  have  read  my  heart  more  justly, 
than  my  evil  conscience  let  me  hope.  Continue  to  believe 
that  ihe  memory  of  you  lives  ineDaceably  in  my  mind,  and 
needs  not  to  be  brightened  up  by  the  routine  of  visits,  or 
letters  of  assurance.     So  no  more  of  this. 

*'  The  peace  and  calmness  of  existence,  virfaich  breathes 
iJiroughout  your  letter  gives  me  joy ;  |  who  am  yet  drift- 
ing to>nd  fro  between  wind  and  waves,  am  forced  to  envy 
yo^  that  uniformity,  that  hea,lth  of  soul  and  body.  To  me 
^Iso  in  time  it  will  granted,  as  a  recompense  foi*  labours  I 
have  yet  to  undergo. 

«*  I  have  now  bepn  in  Weimar  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  year :  after  finishing  my  Carlos,  1  at  last*  accomplished 
Ws  tong.projected  journey.    To  speak  honestly,  I  cannot 
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my  bik  that  I  am  exceedingly  contented  with  the  pkae  ; 
and  my  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  see. 

«  The  utmost  political  undisturbedness  and  freedom,  a 
▼ef^  tc^erable  disposition  in  the  people,  little  constraint  in 
social  intercourse,  a  select  circle  of  interesting  persons  and 
thinking  heads,  the  respect  paid  to  literary  diligence :  add 
to  this  the  onexpensiveness  to  me  of  such  a  town  as  Wei- 
mar.    Why  should  I  not  be  satisfied? 

<•  With  Wieland  I  am  pretty  intimate,  and  to  him  I 
must  attribute  no  small  influence  on  my  present  happi-' 
■688 ;  for  I  like  him,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
likes  me  in  return.  My  intercourse  with  Herder  is  more 
limited,  though  I  esteem  him  highly  as  a  writer  and  a 
man.  It  is  the  caprice  of  chance  alone  which  causes  this ; 
lor  w^e  opened  our  acquaintance  under  happy  enough 
omens.  Besides,  I  have  not  always  time  to  act  according 
to  ny  likings.  With  Bode  no  one  can  be  very  friendly. 
I  know  nol  whether  you  think  here  as  I  do.  Goethe  is  still 
but  expected  out  of  Italy.  The  Duchess  Dowager  is  a 
lady  of  s^nse  and  talent,  in  whose  society  one  does  not  feel 
constrained. 

'<  I  thank  you  for  your  tidings  of  the  fate  of  Carlos  on 
your  stage.  To  speak  candidly,  my  hopes  of  its  success 
on  any  stage  were  not  high  ;  and  I  kuow  my  reasons.  It 
is  but  fair  that  the  Goddess  of  the  Theatre  avenge  herself 
on  me,  for  the  little  gallantry,  with  which  I  was  inspired 
in  writing.  In  the  mean  time,  though  Carlon  prove  a  n» 
ver  so  decided  failure  on  the  stage,  I  engage  for  it)  our  pu- 
blic shall  see  it  ten  times  acted,  before  they  understand  and 
fully  estimate  the  merit  that  should  counterbalance  its  de- 
fects. When  one  has  seen  the  beauty  of  a  work,  and  not 
till  then,  I  think  one  is  entitled  to  pronounce  on  its  de- 
Ibrmity.  I  hear,  however,  that  the  second  representation 
succeeded  better  than  the  first.  This  arises  either  from 
the  changes  made  upon  the  piece  by  Dalberg,  or  from 
the  fact,  that  on  a  second  view,  the  public  comj^e- 
bended  certain  things,  which  on  a  first,  they— did  not 
comprehend. 

<*  For  the  rest,  no.  one  can  be  more  satisfied  than  I  am 
that  Carlos y  from  causes  honourable  as  well  as  causes  dis- 
honourable for  it,  is  no  speculation  for  the  stage.  Its  very 
length  were  enough  to  banish  it.  Nor  was  it  out  of  con- 
fidence  or  self-love  that  I  forced  the  piece  on  such  a  trial  * 
^•rhaps,  aut  af  self-interest  rather.     If  la  the  i^air  ' 
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vanity  player)  any  partf  if  was  in  tki$^  tluit  I  thtfught'll^ 
work  liad  8o1id  stuft*  in  it  sQfiioient  to  outweigh-  itk  aokry 
fior^oe  on  tbe  l^oards* 

**  The  present  of  your  portrait  gjivei  me  true  p}easin<e. 
I  ihink  it  a  strikinj;  likcpess ;  that  of  Schubj^rt  a  fiule  lea» 
so,  though  thjs  opinion  <Qay  proceed  fro.119  jDy  faulty  me- 
mory 9H  qiuch  0s  from  the  faultineas  of  X^olNiiiflr's  dntww, 
ing.  The  engraver  meHt9  all  atjbentfon  ami  eoe6urage- 
ment ;  whas  J  can  do  for  the  exten(Jcyi  of  hid  good  repute 
ftlmll  not  be  wanting. 

<'  To  your  dear  children  prasetit  my  iTAvntest  lo^.  A0 
Wielgnd's  1  h^r  much  and  often  of  ^oi»rr/dc4f]Qfti«^<er; 
t^cre  in  a  few  riays  $he  has  iwon  no  little  ealtimiticfii  «im1 
a^ection.  Do  I  still  bold  any  pliiffe  io  ber  reflaeiiiblraiiQ^? 
Indeed,  1  ougfit  to  blush  that  by  my  -long  silence  I  soiU 
deserve  it. 

**  That  you  aite  gping  to  my  dear  native  contitry,  and 
will  not  pass  my  Father  without  seeing  him,  firas  mofX 
welcome  news  to  me.  The  Swabians  are  a  good  people  $ 
tin's  I  more  and  more  discover,  the  mdre  i  grow  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  provinces  of  Germany*  To  roy 
fiimily  you  will  be  cordially  welcome.  Will  you  take  a 
pack  of  compliments  from  me  to  Ihem  ?  Salute  my  Fa« 
thor  in  roy  name;  to  my  Mother  and  my  Sisters  ^ovr 
Haughfcr  will  take  my  kizss.  *' 


II.  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  GOETHE. 

The  Ibllowing  account  of  Schiller^s  introduction  lo 
Gdethe,  ie  fhrni  the  pen  of  the  latter,  and  was  inserted  by 
him  in  a  pevodical  work  entitled  the  Mcrftkttlogie. 

«*  On  my  return  to  It'i^y,  **  he  says,  **  wiiere  I  had 
been  endeavouring  to  train  myself  to  greater  purity  and 
precision  in  all  departments  of  art,  not  heeding  what 
meanwhile  was  going  on  in  Germany,  I  found  here  some 
older  and  some  more  recent  works  of  poetry,  enjoying 
high  esteem  and  wide  circulation,  while  unhappily  Uieir 
l*baracter  to  me  Was  utterly  offensive.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion Heinse-'s  ^rdmghello,  and  Schiller's  Bobbers,  The 
first  I  hated  for  its  haying  undertaken  to  exhibit  sensuali- 
ty and  mystical  abstniseuess,  ennobled  and  supported  by 
creative  art :  the  last,  because  in  tt,  tlie  very  paradoxes 
awral  upd  fhraffnatlc,  A«m  which  I  was  stmggling  to  get 


ll^twtid,  had  bien  laid  hold  of  by  a  powevful  tfaoii|^  an 
ioEUnature  geniu%  and  poured  in  a  boundkn  msbingfioodi 
•rcr  all  our  country. 

«<  Neither  of  theM  gifted  indiTiduals  did  I  blame  for 
«bat  he  bad  performed  or  ptirposed :  ft  is  tlie  nature  and 
the  priTile^e  of  every  mortal  to  attempt  vorktng  in  his 
own  pecuhikr  way ;  he  attempts  it  firtt  without  culture, 
icarcefy  with  the  oonscioustiefis  of  what  be  i»  aboiit ;  and 
«oiitinmes  it  with  consoionsuess  increasing  as  bis  culturo 
ittcreaees  ;  whereby  it  happens  that  so  many  exquisite  pnd 
so  many  paltry  things  are  to  be  ^mnd  circulating  in  the 
worlds  ami  i>ne  perplegiity  is  seen  to  rite  froqi  the  ashes  of 
another. 

^  But  the  rumour  which  these  strange  productions  !iad 
evcited  over  Germany,  the  approbadon  )iaid  to  them  by 
avery  dass  of  peramiB,  frptn  the  wUd  student  to  the  po- 
liriied  courtolady,  fiightened  me;  for  I  now  thought  all 
my  labour  was  to  prove  in  vain ;  the  objects  and  tlie  way 
of  handling  them,  to  which  I  hid  been  exercising  all  my 
{powers,  appeared  as  H  defaced  and  sot  aside.  And  what 
grieved  me  atiU  more,  was  that  all  the  friends  connected 
with  me,  Heinrich  Meyer  and  Moritz,  as-  well  as  their 
fisUow  artists  Tischbein  and  Bury^  seemed  in  danger  of 
the  liibe  coDtagio&  I  was  much  hurt  Had  it  been  pos. 
sible^  I  would  hanre  abandoned  the  stt^ly  of  creative  art, 
4nd  the  practice  of  poetry  entirely ;  fur  where  was  the 
jitoaptct  of  surpassing  those  performances  of  genial  worth 
and  wild  fomi,  inthe  qualities  which  reconmiended  there  f 
Conceive  my  situation.  It  had  been  my  ol)ject  and  my 
trtsk  to  .cherish  add  impart  the  purest  exhibitions  of  poetic 
art ;  and  here  was  I  bcBimed  in  between  Ardioghello 
$aA  Vnnx  von  Moor  I 

**  It  happened  also  aboat  this  time  that  Morita  returned 
from  Italy,  and  staid  with  me  a  while  ;  difring  whicfa»  he' 
violently  confirmed  Himself  and  me  in  ihese  persuasions. 
I  avoided  Schiller,  wlio  was  now  at  Weimar,  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. Tht>  appeai^uice  of  V^n^  Carlos  was  not  cat* 
oulated  to  approximate  us  ;  die  attempts  of  our  conitMon 
ffficnda  I  resisted ;  and  thus  we  still  continued  to  go  oil 
our  way  apart " 

«  Hia  Essay  on  Once  tvnd  Dignify  was  yet  less  of  a 
kind  to  reconcile  me.     The  philosophy  of  Kant,  which 
exalts  the  dignity  of  niind  so  Irigbly,  whlie  appearing  tn 
restrict  it,  Schiller  had  jdyfhlly  embraced.     Itftaf 
4h«  extraordinary  qualities  which  Nature  had  inif 
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Mlilii:  Mdlft  the  lively  feeling  of  ireedem  end  tetf^B- 
eecdoD,  he  showed  himaelf  unthankful  to  the  Greet  Mo- 
ther) who  surely  bad  not  acted  like  a  step^ame  towavda 
him.  Instead  of  viewing  her  as  self-subsisting,  as  pKK 
ducing  with  a  living  force,  and  according  to  appointed 
laws,  alike  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  her  works,  he 
took  her  up  under  the  aspect  of  some  empirical  native  qii»» 
Uties  of  the  human  mind.  Certain  harsh  passages  I  could 
even  dirsctly  apply  to  myself;  they  exhibited  my  confes- 
■on  of  faith  in  a  false  light ;  and  I  felt  that  if  written 
without  particular  attention  to  me»  they  were  sUU  worM ; 
for  in  that  case,  the  vast  chasm  which  lay  between  U8» 
gaped  but  so  much  the  more  distinctly. 

^'  There  was  no  union  to  be  dreamed  of.  Even  the 
mild  persuasion  of  Dalberg,  who  vahied  Schiller  a$  he 
ought,  was  fruitless.  Indeed  the  reasons  I  set  forth  a* 
gainst  any  project  of  a  union  were  difficult  to  contradictt 
Ko  one  could  deny  that  between  two  spiritual  antipodes 
there  was  more  iuterveoing  than  a  simple  diameter  of  the 
sphere :  antipodes  of  that  sort  act  as  a  sort  of  poles,  and 
so  can  never  coalesce.  But  that  some  relation  may  eaist 
between  them,  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

'<  Schiller  went  to  live  at  Jena,  where  I  still  continned 
unacquainted  with  him.  About  this  time  Batsch  had  set 
in  motion  a  Society  for  Natural  History,  aided  by  some 
handsome  collections,  and  an  extensive  apparatus.  I  used 
to  attend  their  periodical  meetings:  one  day  I  found 
Schiller  there;  we  happened  to  go  out  together;  some 
discourse  arose  between  us.  He  appeared  to  take  an  in 
terest  in  what  had  been  exhibited;  but  observed,  with 
great  acuteness  and  good  sense,  and  much  to  my  satisfao. 
tion,  that  such  a  disconnected  way  of  treating  Nature  ma 
by  no  means  grateful  to  the  exoteric,  who  desired  to  pene- 
trate her  mysteries. 

**  I  answered,  that  perhaps  the  initiated  themselves  were 
iiever  rightly  at  their  ease  in  it,  and  that  there  surely  was 
another  way  of  representing  Nature,  not  separated  and 
disunited,  but  active  and  dive,  and  expanding  from  the 
whole  into  the  parts.  On  this  point  he  requested  explana- 
tions, but  did  not  hide  his  doubts;  he  would  not  allow 
that  such  a  mode  as  I  was  recommending  had  been  al- 
ivady  pointed  out  by  experiment. 

"We  reached  his  house;  the  talk  induced  me  to  go  aji, 
I  mm  exp0ttBdad  to  him,  with  at  atueh  vivacity  as  pea 
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sibley'  the  Metamorphosis  of  Plants,  *  drawing  out  on 
paper,  with  many  characteristic  strokes,  a  symbolic  Plant 
for  him,  as  I  proceeded.  He  heard  and  saw  all  this  with 
much  interest  and  distinct  comprehension ;  but  when  I 
had  done,  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  **  This  is  no  expe- 
riment, this  is  an  idea. "  I  stopt  with  some  degree  of  ir* 
ritation  ;  for  the  point  which  separated  us  was  most  lumi- 
nously marked  by  this  expression.  The  opinions  in  Dig' 
vity  and  Grace,  again  occurred  to  me ;  the  old  grudge 
was  just  awakening ;  but  I  smothered  it,  and  merely  said, 
**  I  was  happy  to  find  that  I  had  got  ideas  without  know- 
ing it^  nay  that  I  saw  them  before  my  eyes.** 

*<  Schiller  had  much  more  prudence  and  dexterity  of 
management  than  I.  He  was  also  thinking  of  his  perio- 
dical the  Horefh  about  this  time,  and  of  course  rather 
wi^ed  to  attract  than  repel  me.  Accordingly  he  answer- 
ed me  like  an  accomplished  Kantite ;  and  as  my  stiffs 
necked  Realism  gave  occasion  to  many  contradictions, 
much  battling  took  place  between  us,  and  at  last  a  truce, 
in  winch  neither  party  would  consent  to  yield  the  victory, 
hot  each  held  himself  invincible.  Positions  like  the  fol. 
lowing  grieved  me  to  the  very  soul :  Jffow  can  there  ever  be 
an  experiment,  that  shall  correspond  Vfith  an  idea  /  The 
tpecific  quaUty  of  an  idea  is,  that  no  experiment  can  reach 
it  or  agree  vfith  it*  Yet  if  he  held  as  an  idea,  the  same 
thing  iK^ch  I  looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  there 
ranst  certainly,  I  thought,  be  some  community  between 
ns,  some  ground  whereon  both  of  us  might  meet !  The 
first  atep  was  now  taken  ;  Schiller's  attractive  power 
was  great,  he  kept  all  close  to  him  that  came  within  his 
reach :  I  expressed  an  interest  in  his  purposes,  and  pro- 
jnised  to  give'  out  in  the  Horen  n*ny  notions  that  were 
lying  in  my  head ;  his  wife,  whom  I  had  loved  and  va- 
lued since  her  childhood,  did  her  part  to  strengthen  our 
reciprocal  intelligence ;  all  fiiends  on  both  sides  rijoiced 
in  it  {  and  thus  by  means  of  that  mighty  and  interminable 
iXMttroversy  between  oitject  and  subject,  we  two  concluded 
an  alliimce,   which  remained   unbroken,  and  produced 

-mueh  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others.  " 

\ 

*  '<  A  curious  physiologico-botanical  theory  by  Goethe, 
which  appears  to  be  entirely  unknown  in  this  country, 
though  several  eminent  continental  botanists  have  noticed 
it  with  commendation.     It  is  explained  at  consif' 
length,  in  this  s&me  Morphologic,  **'-^Carli/!e, 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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THIRTY  YEARS*  WAR. 

VKBATT  or  AVCSBIJltOy  FBOX  tBM  BICTOKT  OF  *itS  SMMftt 

MY  HUM. 

MtttraU  dm  Receh  mc  MiamUat  eonclu  enire  FerdmamtU 
Boi  des  Bomaint^  ^  its  Etatt  dr  VSmfiret  em.  is  DtfAe 
d^Ausbourg^  Vnn  mil  emq  «ien«  cmfumfU$»cmft  fut  l-*«ii 
appeUe  Cfynimuniment  la  Pmig  de  Betigim^ 

Nous  Ferdinand,  |Mr  !•  gnic«  de  DieOt  Roi  des  BomwJ% 
Augusle^  Roi  d'Ailemegne,  Hongric^  Bob^e,  Defanaiiev 
Ctoetie,  Esclavonie,  Ac.  Infant  d'Kipagne^  Ardndbc 
d*  Antfidie,  Due  de  Bovri^ne,  Brabant,  SJarie  CatHidiit^ 
GamMe,  Lnxcmbourg,  Wirteinberg,  haute  dt  batae  8i* 
l^ie,  Prince  de  Snabe,  Marquis  dn  saint  Empire  JEUDam 
eft  BurgaUf  de  Moravie,  de  U  haute  k  baaid  liusact^ 
Comte  Prince  de  Habsboitrgi  Tirol,  Fenrete*  KybowrgA 
CM^z,  &e*  Landgrate  d*Al9ace,  fitigueUr  "de  la  Marek> 
de  Scfdvoiiie,  du  Port  de  Naoh  A  de  Salinsw  Gerliioiit 
A  savoir  faisons  k  tous  A  un  diaoun  qtt*ii  appartiendr% 
<|iie  divenes  d^ih^rations  de  Paix,  ayant  o#cu)i4  longlirrti 
les  ConfceiUerB  des  Electeurs^  lea  Priiioe<}  A  EtUta  prhfum 
A  Ita  IHpui6«  des  absena,  lesqueki  ont  apprie  par  czp6* 
Ticnce,  A  par  ce  qUi  est  dejik  artiT^,  que  dans  toutes  ki 
JDf 6tes  A  AssAnbl^  cbn^oqudes  depuia  phis  de  trtale 
an%  on  «  ftat  A  tenu  eh  vain  pluseUrs  n%ociationB  ft 
eenfgrMiccs  sUr  lea  mojreos  d*6tabUr  une  "SSix  gluAale^ 
fenbe  A  conkttatb  tntare  les  Etets  du  saint  Empire,  piia^ 
•cipaleAent  touehant  le point  de  la  Religion;  A  qbe  I'aa 
ii*eti  a  jamais  tivuve  d'asses  efficarea  pour  dier  la  m^tt** 
•ItelUgeoce  A  la  m^fiance  deft  ttos  k  V4gard  des  autrea.  Ce 
^Ui  auroit  produit  de  gkuodea  contestatiotts^  Ado  gfsud* 
d^selrdres  dans  r£tn|3re ;  en  sorte  que  lu  on  n«  tAchoit 
d'y  apporter  du  retbAle  par  qudque  Tratt^,  qui  pi^t 


^_ , J  perp4tueil^ 

ntnt  exposes  auv  insultcs  les  uns  des  autres.    A  ces  cau- 
ses pour  letc*  cttte  inceHitude  dang^retise,  teibettte  les 
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«q>iitt  ^s  Etaliil&  Sajsts  de  r£mpire  en  repM,  k  daas  um 
confiattce  mutiwll«,  &  ^pamr  garaatir  en  mSme  terns  VAU 
lemagne  notre  tre»-chere  IVtrie,  de  sa  ruine  &  d^solatio* 
fofalei  Nous  nous  fommes  ossctnbUi  &  avons  d^lifa^e  a- 
wee  loB  ConsdOlan  des  Eiecteurs,  le%  Prijices  &  Etatu 
comparaus,  &  les  Envoy^s  &  D^put^s  deg  absens,  &  eiuj^ 
•ree  Nous. 

I.  £t  en  cona^ocnce  de  ce.  Nous  statuons,  ordonnoof, 
-voulons  &  mandona,  qu'tl  raveBir  penonne,  de  quelquc 
^gahi,  quality  it  ^tat  qu'eUe  soit,  pour  aucitne  rajjou* 
quelque  aom  q«*ct]e  puiise  areir,  &  aoua  quelque  pr^xte 
qnfoR  puuae  uwiver,  n'ait  a  attaqnw  qui  que  oe  BMt»  •« 
UU  hire  la  guerre  ou  aucun  tort,  dommage,  invaaioBv 
fli^ge,  aoit  par  soi-m^met  soit  en  se  servant  pour  cela 
4Paulpes  penonnes,  k  oeeuper  491  prendre  par  force  k  voye 
de  faUy  ou  endommager  par  incendie  ou  aucune  autn 
atmiritf  aujpi^jndioe  d'autrui*  Chateau,  ViUe,  Bourg^ 
JP«rterc8se,  Vfliage^  H^tudc  &  Haowan,  Defeodoos 
^pnraittement  do  donoer  secours,  logemens,  rotraites  on 
JHvrea  4  ^ela  Destracteuss  &  Uaurpateura  ;  Voulant  mi 
cepcraire  ijpm  <^Mtta  se  finite  me  mmd^  &  chartie  Om* 
tienne 

•  II.  EtpcuroetcffiitBnlEtatottMeniiwederEmpira 
alBtemmpra  ni  ae  coupcm  a  quelqit'aulre  ie  Ubre  pas- 
«age  des  vivres,  }e  coxmneraeik  se  tBafic»  n'enipecbera  sea 
ventes,  cena  He  vevenus;  vnais  Sa  Mii|eBt4  Imperials  ft 
^ouB  knasevons  jowh-tous  les  antrea  Etsts^;  iL  ies  ^/UIb 
pareilleBieni  laissenMit  joiiXr  ea  MigeBte  Imperuao  &  ra>ua» 
il  lea  Etafta  les  «ns  Us  autres,  de  toute  la  teaeur  &  i6(ea«> 
4n8  deia  padAcation  sumnte  de  Religion  8c  dea  Can*ti> 
^Oftiona  gim&nX»  de  Patx  kablies  daas  f  Eaqiiiie. 

If  L  Et  aaa  que  «ette  Paix  puisse  itn  faite,  ^tablie  & 
obaert^  plas  femiement  &  &iLacteiaeni  cntae  Sa  BSiyest^ 
Jlmperiale,  Nous,  &  ies  Eiecteurs,  Princes  &  Elatsde 
r^mpire,  &  Nation  AUc«iat»de  (ainsi  quo  la  niccsati  ex* 
tr&ne  de  TEmpire  le  requiert,  tant  a  cause  de  ce&  disputes 
de  Aeligioo,  fue  ponr  aatres  raisons  tias-iniportaiites)  a 
6li6«ODvenu  que  ni  Sa  Msjest^  Imp^riaie,  ni  Hous,  ni  lee 
Eiecteurs,  Friacea  &  Etats  du  saint  Empire,  n*attequ£«. 
voDs,  m  endommageroas,  ni  ae  violeateroas  en  auoune 
mani^  par  voye  d»  fint  ou  luisliUt^  aiieaas  Etals  dt 
I*  Empire  pour  raison  de  la  Confession  d*  Ausbouing^  de  sa 
DocUine,  Religion  ft  Foi,  ae  les  d^porterons  oontis  Icor 
eoBscieaee  &  Milonte  ds  cefete  tteligiou,  Foi,  Uea/r 
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gles  ft  C^iemonies  d*£gli8e,  tant  ceUes  qui  aont  d^ja  in. 
fftitiiees,  que  celles  quails  pourrotent  encore  instituer  sui* 
▼ant  la  Confession  d'Ausbourg. 

IV.  Que  Nous  ne  les  troublerons  en  leurs  Principau* 
t^,  Pays  (k  Seigueuries,  ne  les  molestrons  ou  n]6priseroa«» 
par  Mandemens  ou  autres  tels  Actes ;  mais  les  laisserons 
jouir,  tranquillement  &  paisiblement  de  Texercise  de  cette 
Beligion,  Foi,  Usages,  Regies  &  Ceremonies  d'Eglise, 
aussibien  que  de  leurs  Facultes,  Biens  meubles*  immeu- 
bles,  ProTinces,  Hoiumes,  Domaines,  Superiorit^s,  Dig- 
nites  &  Jurisdictions.  Et  cette  Religion  differente  ne  se- 
ra ramcn^e  a  un  sentiment  &  accord  unanime  que  par 
des  moyens  doux  8c  paisibles ;  le  tout  sur  la  foi  de  la  dig- 
nit4  Impiriale  &  Royale,  sur  Thonneur  &  parole  verita> 
bje  de  Prince,  &  sous  la  peine  contenue  en  la  Paix  ge-> 
n^rale. 

V.  Pareillement  les  Etats  de  la  Confession  d*  Ausbouig» 
laisseront  rcciproquement  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  &  Noii% 
aussi-bien  que  les  Electeurs,  Princes  &  Etats  de  TEmpire 
qui  professent  la  Religion  ancienne,  Eccle^iastiques  & 
S^uliers,  leurs  Cbapitres  &  Etats  Ecclesiastiques,  quelgue 
part  oii  iis  puissent  avoir  tranf^r^  leur  residence ;  (biev 
eiitendu  toutefois  que  Ton  administerra  ces  Charges  & 
Fonctions  comme  il  en  sera  dispose  ci-apres  par  un  article 
particulier)  dans  le  libre,  paisible  &  tranquiUe  Exercise  da 
leur  Religion,  Foi,  Usages,  Regies  &  Ceremonies  d'Eg* 
Use,  &  dans  la  possession  de  leurs  Faculty  Biens  meu- 
bles  8c  immeubles.  Pays,  Hommes,  Domaines,  Superiori- 
ty Dignity  8c  Jurisdictions,  Rentes.  Cens,  Dixines,  saoa 
y  atteoter  par  voye  de  fait  ou  autrement,  se  contenant  de 
la  Toye  convenable  &  ordinaire  de  la  Justice  les  uns  en- 
▼ers  les  autres,  corform^ment  aux  Loix,  Ordonnance%  8c 
Constitutions  du  saint  Empire,  &  a  la  Paix  g6n6rale  qui 
y  est  Stabile,  le  tout  sur  Tfaonneur  8c  quality  de  PrinceSj 
sous  leur  serment,  and  sous  Ja  peine  contenue  en  la  Paix 
g^nerale. 

VI.  £t  pour  les  autres  qui  ne  professent  ni  Tune  ni 
Tautre  de  ces  deux  Religions,  lis  ne  sont  pas  compris  en 
cette  Paix,  mais  en  sont  totalement  exclus* 

VII.  Et  comme  sur  la  contestation  qui  s'estemue  pen* 
dant  la  negociation  de  cette  Paix,  oh  on  a  agit^  si  un  ou 
plusienrs  venoieut  a  se  separer  de  la  Religion  ancienne^ 
ce  que  l*on  feroit  de  leurs  Archev£ch6s,  Evlch^s.  Prela- 
tures  ou  Benefices,  les  Etats  de  Tune  &  de  Tautre  ReJi- 
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gia»  K*oiit)iO  rifen  i>M«r.  Nous,  «n  vtnu  du  potntoir  & 
de  U  pennisHQB  de  Sk  Miyestg  Imp^riale,  «yoiw  d^dara 
4r  ordonn^  owMoe  Nous  le  d^larons  A  ordonuons  pdv 
C«B  pr^iiteft  4e  notre  certaine  adence,  que  li  quelquc 
AtAoAffxe,  £v^ue^  liMat  «u  autre  Ecd^siastique  ve« 
m^  ^  Be  aqpanr  de  ladite  Religioii  aodeMac,  il  sera  feenu 
drab^odoaaer  «ii  m^oM  teaM,  jmm  r^pagnaaoe  ni  d4ai  ton 
jarebev^hi^  IMA^  IV^latare,  o«  autre  B^o^iice  a'vw 
fto<ia  Jet  ^firttits«  &  retenut  qu*!!  j  posaedoH*  sans  prqudioa 
leulafoia  de  aon  banaeur ;  4e  il  sna  periab  aux  Chapiti«4» 
9D  ji  ^QMK  ^  €fu.  il  apparfMvt  ^  doait  on  de  «outiima 
d'£gUa«»<d'^iiie>ou  dWdomier  une  yeraonne  de  la  Rcli. 
gioii  jMeiennf,  UqnaUe  daaneoreva  de  m^aif  pauaMeiaeBft 
i  aaaaitiBtp^heaMiitawc  ks  Cbapkres  &  antras  figUses 
dana  kiuf  Eoodaidons  EoeMa&Uquas,*  £le€laoa%  Pr^aeu- 
lationfy  Owifitawaliofts,  iUbdaPoelds-JurisdktMHMs  &  Biem 
viQidto  «ad  iiiuBfMUefy  toutafois  aaas  pi^udice  de  Tae- 
MpamodetfMH  k  rawemtr  qui  pourra  se  fiure  tf nakmeiii 
iiwdiaiit  la  JMigioii  i  roiBiabl^  &  oomme  il  apperiki^ 
a<dea€hii^t]eiis. 

I.  VIU.  D'AviaAtquequelques  Pnnaea^  £tatder£«D- 
plre«  &  leurs  predeceBaeurs  qnt  usurps  &  appliqud  aux 
JB^IisaB,  £aiLes»  ^  aautrtt-iisMes,  'guelque  JRoadationSy 
Monasteres  &  auties  Biens  d'Eguse,  leaquele  n'appartiea- 
Bant  p^t  %  'OeufK  qui  aant  iBmediAleineut  sigels  de  VEm  • 
pipe,  &  sont  i^epeadaot  JBtata  de  TJEUnpiiie,  &  idaiit  ke 
ficolesiastiquea  u'anroieot  p«s  la  imtseasioo  4u  ftema.de  ia 
Xcaasactitiii  4a  Paasau,  ni  ne  rant^aa  eu  deym,  JfisdUs 
Bieaa  aeaont  e^n^ris  ^daus  la  preaente,  paciica^awu  f<t 
flM  ^B  SmtteoKm  pour  ee  roganl.*  la  disiiasiiioaqaa  «ha» 
fpe  Gtat  ae  Irouw  avoir  Apte  d^^u  9«eR»  usufpea 
i  AlieMs :  eft  leadits  £ta(M(  .^up  e'eaaopt^ii^paKes,  ^e  se* 
9apt  poipt  BedMTclMs  ni  poniriuwris.a«  JaaUoe*  ai  hom  d« 
la  Jiislioet,  pawr  nusoo  de  cesdits  Bieas;  &  ce  en  vme  4e 
WMrtanir  ufie  Paix  eeaiHamfe  &  peipetuMla;  flefixidQiv 
few  €em  eiet  par  uetle  pr^Hmi^  ?Coa«titul>oiiy  aw^  Ju^ef 
^  AaocamHiro  de  la  CHiaiabve  Inyi^iale  d'eu  opnneltre^  al 
de  d^emer  aucune  Sommation  ou  CiWtifKv  ^andement 
ow  antra  P«9Ctiiiir«»  fmir  man  dwdUs  biens  u«9rpei  & 

IK.  fiftj^a  iia*«a*<^baeii«  4e  ^''Une  &  de  TaiKre  Heli* 
giov  fiftisse  flUi^  ifc  daneiirer  ensesable  .«n  4|fte  par&ite 
MbL,  oaiwcrde  jfc  <i«tfet^  ia^«aiadietici»  ^ooksiiMiqi'-  -^-^ 
I'lHiaidTr  pM^  nt  »'iiNC»«ufiu|i  iMen  «anti>e  aev 
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Confewion  d'Ausbourg,  leur  Religion  &  Fd,  CoDTen. 
tion,  Pactions,  Usages,  Ragles,  &  Cdr^monies  d'Eglise 
d^^  ^tablies,  ou  qui  pourroient  encore  s'etablir  jusqu^a  la 
reconciliation  finale  des  Religions  ce  qui  se  doit  entendre 
toutefois,  sans  prejudice  des  Eccldsiastiques  Electeurs, 
Princes  &  Etats,  Colleges,  Monast^res  &  Religieuz,  k 
regard  de  leurs  rentes,  cens,  revenue  &  dixmes,  des  Fieiv 
s^culiers,  &  des  autres  Droits  &  Jurisdictions ;  mais  il 
cette  Religion  &  Fm,  ses  Usages,  R^les  &  C^r^mooies 
d*£glise,  ses  Exercices  &  fonctions,  sera  laiss^  leur  cours 
ordinaire,  comme  il  sera  sp^ifi^  ci-aprds  par  un  Article 
particulier,  sans  qu*il  leur  soit  apport^  ancun  trouble  ou 
emp^cbement ;  au  moyen  de  quoi  cette  Jurisdiction  Ec- 
cl^iastique  demeurera,  comme  il  a  ^t6  dit,  sur  ce  interdite 
&  suspendue,  jusqu*^  la  reunion  finale  des  Regions; 
mais  en  toutes  les  autres  affaires  &  rencontres  qui  ne 
touchent  pas  la  Confession  d'Ausboiirg,  sa  Religion  & 
Foi,  ses  Usages,  Ragles,  C^r^monies  d'Eglise,  ni  les 
Fonctions  des  Ministres,  ladite  Jurisdiction  Eccl^astique 
sera  &  pourra  Stre  a  Tavenir,  comme  elle  est  k  pr^^ent  ^- 
erc^  sans  emp^hement  par  les  Arch^veques,  Ev^ues,  & 
autre  Fr^ats,  ainsi  que  T^xercice  en  a  6t6  introduit  en 
chaque  lieu,  &  qu*il  se  trouve  en  usage,  jouissance  Sl  pos- 
session. 

'  X.  Comme  aussi  aux  Etats  qui  sont  de  la  Religion 
ancienne,  demeureront  toutes  leurs  rentes,  cens,  censivesy 
revenus  &  dixmes,  ainsi  qu'il  a  T6t6  dit,  r^servant  toute- 
fois  4  cbaque  Etat,  sous  la  Justice  duquel  sont  si- 
tu^s  lesdites  rentes,  cens,  revenus,  dixmes  ou  biens, 
sa  superiority.  Rentes,  Si  Jurisdiction  surcesdita  Biens^  en 
la  m^me  mani^re  qu'il  Tavoit  aivant  le  commencement  de 
cette  division  de  Religion,  &  qu'elle  ^toit  en  usages  aana 
qu'il  lui  soit  fait  aucun  tort ;  &  ceux  qui  sont  oblige 
d'admtnistrer  les  foncdons  des  Eglises,  Paroisaes  &  Eco* 
les,  les  Auroones  &  les  Hopitaux,  retireront  desdite 
Biens  ce  qu'rl  convient  pour  y  ponrvmr;  &  de  mtee 
qu'ils  faisoieut  auparavant,  iis  le  fer(mt  encore,  de  qpiel- 
que  Religion  qn*ils  soient 

XL  Que  si  on  venoit  k  avoir  quelque  dMfSrend  ou  m^ 
intelligence  au  sujet  de  cette  administration,  les  Partiec 
nommeront,  pour  accommoder  leurs  d^Sl^s, 'line  ou  deux 
persones  pour  Arbitres ;  lesquelles,  cas  avenant  qu'dles 
ne  puissent  pas  convenir  entr'elles,  choisiront  untroiai&De 
qui  ne  sera  point  partial,  &  apt^  avoir  ^co«t6  EoamuiR- 
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mcnt  les  deux  Parties,  dMareront  dan>  six  seniainea^ 
•combien  &  ce  qui  sera  fourni  pour  rentretdnemeiit  des- 
dite*  Charges ;  &  cependaat  ceux  qui  seront  recbercMt 
pour  ladite  admifiistration,  ne  pourront  dtre  d^poss^dfo  de 
ces  Biens  qu'ils  se  trouveront  occuper,  &  ces  Biens  ne 
pourront  6tre  saisis  ni  arr&t^  avant  que  les  Arbittes  ayent 
proDonc^  leur  Sentence  pour  la  decision  du  difiR^end,  & 
ceux  qui  d*anctennel6  y  out  poumi,  seront  iQissi  tenua 
^*y  pourydr  pendant  ce  tems-lii,  &  jusques  4  ladite  d^ 
cision. 

XII.  Les  Etats  de  TEmpire  ne  porteront  entr'eux  par 
force  ni  par  adresse  k  leur  Religion  aacun  Etat  ne  ses 
Sujets,  ni  ne  les  prendront  en  leur  protection,  ou  d^ 
fendnmt  en  aucune  maniere  contre  leurs  Seigneurs,  ce 
qui  toutefois  ne  doit  xwint  pr^udicier  ni  rein  retrancher  A 
ceux  qui  ont  auparavant  accept^  des  Protecteurs. 

XIII.  Que  si  nos  Snjet%  ou  ceux  des  Electeurs, 
Princes  &  Etats  de  Tune  ou  de  I'autre  Religion,  Touloient, 
4  cause  de  leur  Religion,  sorttr  de  nos  Pays,  Princi- 
paut^,  Villes  &  Bourgs,  ou  de  ceux  des  Electeurs, 
Princes  &  Etats  du  S.  Empire,  &  se  retirer  &  demeurer 
Avec  leurs  femmes  &  enfans  en.  que]qu*autre  lieu ;  c^ 
leur  sera  permis  &  accordi^  k  tons;  comme  aussi  la  Tentc 
de  leurs  biens  &  faculty  sans  emp^hement,  &  sans  pr^ 
judice  de  leur  honneur  &  de  leur  sennent,  moyennant  un 
d^dommageroent  raisonnable  pour  la  propri^  de  leurs 
personnes,  comme  il  a  4t6  pratique  &  observe  d'anciemieti^ 
en  cheque  lieu :  Neddrogera  toutefois  la  pr^sente  disposi- 
tion, ni  ne  pr^udiciera  en  rien^ik  la  Jurisdiction,  que  les 
Seigneurs  oAt  d*anciennet6  sur  leurs  Sujets  ou  dens  pro- 
pres,  pour  en  avoir  dtelar^  quelques  una  libres  ou  non 
iibres. 

XIV.  Et  d*autant  que  Ton  doit  rechercher  pervoyes 
raisonnable  &  €quitables,  une  reconciliation  parfkite  dans 
ce  qui  concerne  la  Religion,  &  qu*il  n'est  pas  bien  facile 
d'y  panrenir  sans  une  paix  ferme  &  constante.  Nous  en. 
aemble  les  Conseillers  des  Electeurs,  en  la  place  des  £• 
lecteurs  m6mes,  les  Princes  &  Etats  pr^isens,  8t  les  De- 
putes &  Envoyes  des  absens,  tant  Eccl^iastiqueR  que  Se> 
coliers,  avons  stipule  cette  suspension  d'hostilitA  en  faveur 
de  cette  chtfre  Paix,  pour  dcer  1«  m^fianee  qui  r^ne  par- 
mi  les  peuplcs,  4  la  ruine  de  T  Empire,  garantir  cette  lou- 
aUe  Nation  de  la  desolation  dont  elle  est  menacee>  i^  "^•- 
voir  d'autant  plutot  parveuir  k  une  reunion  Cb' 
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■wfibk  &4m1«  det  dytfamCes  B«li^iiB:  «b8eH«w« 
jivriolablflBwiit  k  prdimit  paeifioiilMii,  &  r^s^aiteroDa  4> 
MuaeMt4en  tous  kf  Artkleiv  jiiiqii*^  kl  r^oflioii  Cbr^ti- 
4B«e»  yaHihW  •&  £a«le  det  ReU^ons ;  ft  aiiri«»nt  que  otttc 
wnoB  m  ft'«iiiftivU  pM  par  la  voye  du  €ottctle  gdn^ral,  m 
par  iicyUM  de$  Aaieinbl^aa  Nationcyc^  A  jt^^odatittDs  qii| 
a'eA  irrrttl  4aBs  r£aipir«^  ottia  HMnpamann  ndamnoiBs  nf 
Ja'iwfn  pas  de  ^ubsiiiar  ft  4ie  devewrer  daas  sa  force  ft 
vartv  en  teua  aes  paints  ft  «nidee  jia^'a  ladiie  nooacrii* 
atkm  finale  de  Religion ;  ft  pour  ceC  efiet  non  seulmenft 
«Ua  ^laoMHBeim  dtablia  ft  waadBSS  ea  la  mani^iie  stisdite, 
j«aia  piweef  aD^me  oa  tout  dv^nament  pour  une  Fakx  fa* 
jne»  conskaate  ft  peip^tudfe,  «&  i«nu  dee  pr^senteai. 

XV.  Ija  Koblniw  libn$  qui  eat  iaiPi^diateinant  aeiimite 
k  Sa  Mnjeetrf  ft  ^k  Nam,  aera  pareilieiiient  ^ompriae  cs 
cette  Paixj  «B  ■arte^a'dle  ne  sok  ca  ancnne  aaaai^ 
faaleatdej  makst^  ou  gr^vde  par  qui  que  ce  aoit  pour  le 
unfit  de  |a  Relitfion. 

XVL  JUaas  ies  VUlas  Ubres  IflBptfiiales»  «u  la  Bdisioii^ 
aatfiffBnf  a  au  couri  ft  «saga,  ausii  bien  que  o^le  de  h 
Canfewion  d'Auebourg  dapuis  quelque  toms ,  lea  Boav- 
^ttws  ft  autres  Uabitamw  tMtt  Ecdl^riaitfqttes  que  S^ 
cuUar%  demeufaaowt  eaafibla^  paiiihiaiaent  ft  ttaaquiip 
lemeatt  ainjii  qua  leadits  JSlata  aup^oieufi  ImnK^iaH  de 
rjEayire,  «a  la  paaeespioa  ft  ientOTaace  ^  leor  ReUpou 
ft  Foi»  de  leun  Ua^gee,  R^lcs  ft  Cec^akomm  d'SgUsc^ 
de  ieun  Facullea,  Bieot  ft  autaeB  ebosce,  taai  s'f  tmSderi 
ia«ikter«  ft  4aaaer  auemi  obsiade  lee  unt  Jei  auteei. 

XYII«  Tout  ce  que<fle  tnMiYem,4»aee  pouiaoit.  albf guar 
C0ittiwieii«8tte  rdieiv^  ftatoua  an  poiatt  ft  amelai 
daaa  les  j^6;tfdentae  Conatitiitifuia,  m*f  pi^iidkieiB  ni 
d^rogeraen  aucune  mani^re;  ft  on  ne  pourra  proodder 
fOBtve  laprdRBte  Conaeiition,  ni  |iark  wiye  de  U  juatice 
iu|iar  aueuae  auire  ice^ 

XVUX  Ce  qui  i^taot  aiosi  oonvcnu  ft  aecoid^  Sa  Ma* 
jeit^  Iiap^iiale  -ft  ijioita,  pvomeMena  eur  aoa  dignii^  ft 
parolei  impdnaleft  Aofale.  de  robeerver  fti^steutcfin* 
vidableiaeDty  ^Kvent  ft  fuietemmt  pour  Nous  ft  BOi 
Sncoesseurs,  k  r^gand  de  cbaque  ArtKle  eancamant  Sa 
Ma^t6  laip^nafeft  Nous»  aaat  f  ^ootrevenir  par  net 
j^Bopasa  autent^  «u  aoua  qiadquWtxa  pv^leMe  on  JBom 
queeepuifaedtB^  ai  pmnQUn  qn!oB  gr  eotMmrieoiMy  ob 
4twl«»«H|iipnMne»  traime,  •oupuUia^ufllqiiacbQBafltt 


cootnire.  de  kt  ptft  de  S»  M«jmU  ImperUle  on  d«  1« 
notre. 

XIX.  Faieilloment  Nous  Conseilkra  D^puWs  des  £lec* 
teurs,  au  li«u  &  place  de  leurs  Altesses  £UoU)nles«&pQiur 
leurs  soccessean  &>  b^itiere ;  &  Nous  compantng  t^riaoea, 
Prelats  Comtes  &.  Baroas ;  &  de  m^et  Nous  £nvoy«^ 
Deputes  &  Pl^nipotentiiures  des  absens  Priaces,  Ps^lalty 
Comtes  &  Barons,  &  des  Villes  libres  Imp^riales,  au  aoaa 
^dela  part  de  nos  Seigneurs  &  Supi^rievrs.  pdur  Itfun 
successeurs  &  hdritiera  consentons  &  promettopsiurrhoiK 
neur  Sl  la  dignity  de  Prince,  en  toute  boime  rooaaience 
&  pai'ole  de  v^it^  &  aussi  stNF-  -uotrafoi  &  fid^id  autant 
que  cela  touche,  ou  pourroit  toucher  un  chaeun,  comnga 
il  est  dit  ci-dessus,  de  TobBerver  coostainaienty  sine^n* 
ment,  inTiolablementt  ^  de  Taccoiiiplir  fideUemeat. 
■  XX.  De  plus.  Nous  nous  eugageons  &  obligeons  r^i- 
pruquement  tous  a  toutes.les  Parties  stipulantesy  que  ae 
Sa  Majesty  Imp^riale,  ni  Nous,  ni  aucun  Btat,  sous  quaU 
que  pr^texte  que  ce  puisse  dtre,  ne  foulerons,  uaurperons, 
violent eFonsy  attaquerons,  preaaeroDa*  l^erooa*  ou  bbkk 
lesterons  qui  que  ce  soit,  de  Ait  ou  autreinent,  en  aueuna 
mani^re,  secr^oaeut  ou.puhliqueineiit  par  Nous-flEi&aia* 
ou  par  d*autres  en  notre  nom ;  &  si  quelque  Partie  &  £tat 
▼enoit  inn^sentement  ou  k  Tayenir  k  faire  la  guerre  k  un 
autre,  ou  a  la  violenter  ou  molester  de  fait,  seci^tement  on 
publiquement  au  prejudice  de  cetAe  Paix  faite»  (oe  que 
toutefois  on  n*esp^re  pas)  Sa  Mi^iestf^i  Nous  &  ma,  auaat 
Nous  &.  leurs  successeurs  &.  hitlers,  ne  doaiMVOiw  k  oai 
U&urpateur,  ou  a  cette  action  violente  ainsi  attend^,  ni 
conseil,  ni  assistance ;  mais  au  contraire  asaisterons  fidal* 
lement  la  Partie  ou  I'Etat  violent^  &  \4z6  au  prejudice  de 
cette  Paix,  centre  celui  qui  fait  &  ^xerce  cette  guerre  Sl 
cette  violence. 

XXI.  IVIandons  &  ordonnons  aussi  par  ces  pr^aentes* 
&  en  vertu  de  ce  notre  Rec^  &  R^ultat  Imperial  aux 
Juges  ^  Assesseurs  de  la  Cbambre  Imp^ri&le,  de  sa  tenir 
&  conformer  k  cette  pr&ente  suspension,  Sl  de  rendre  la 
justice  aux  Parties  qui  r^dameront  cette  pacification,  de 
quelque  Religion  qu'elles.puissent^e:  conuue  aussi  de 
ne  decerner  ni  action,  ni  Mandement,  &  da  ne  faire  ni 
traiter  quoi  que  ce  soit  en  aucune  mani^re  qui  pi^t  ^tre 
contraire  aux  presentes. 

♦ 

Les  a/utres  Articles  concernent  les  affairet  secuiwf 
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fBrnptM^  dotU  fuelptt$'mme*  furent  rmnayaif  a  la  JDui& 
miotmUf  pour  y  Hre  reglees^,  ^  enir*autres  I* Article  toM* 
thmmi  Is  rhnUmtfiwaie  det  diwf  JUligmut  pour  y  e^re  par 
toufa  MqfettiB  Imtpinale  4:  MoyaU,  etuemlfU  les  JElecieurt^ 
Tfineei  ^  Ximt$  do  V Empire  aoiol  aus  moyens  conrenaHn 
do  les  reeoneilkr  $  ^  touUs  ce$  ekoees  resoluesf  ledit  TraUi 
Jlnit  par  ia  oomchmon  Mciianfe. 

£o  fbi  4e c« que  deamt*  Nom  avons  fait  i^iposer  «^ 
Kccfis  de  VEmpho  noCre  leeMi  Royal,  &.  I'ont  pareillemeDC 
taai  ks  Conseillcrs  dm  Eledeun,  les  Princes  &  Etats,  A. 
let  D^tdtdes  abseas,  tign^  Savou>  Marqaart  de  Steia^ 
fraud  Pfitrftt  des  EgHaea  de  Mayenoe,  Baoohei^,  &  Aus« 
beofg;  ETeriMundda  Groenrod»  Bailli  d'OpenheiiD,  Con* 
aeineffa  D^MiliB  A  eelte  Diita,  de  la  pan  dea  Electeurs  da 
M ayemsa,  it  Palativ,  au  nom  de  lean  B^iti^  Ac  dss  au- 
ti«s  Electcura ;  ]lfickel»  Arcbevcque  de  Saltsbourg,  tdgiU 
da  Si^  da  Rome,  A  AUwiC  Gomta  Palatin  du  Rhm, 
jDuc  de  la  hanta  A  basse  Bari^re  en  laur  nam  ;  &  de  ]^ 
pom  des  aatMS  Fdnees  taat  Eecldwartiyiea  que  SfSculien, 
ChHiiaiibe  4k  Havsan,  Doctsur  an  noaa  des  iVdUits; 
Fkne  AvdesgttC  de  ia  part  dfs.Coartes  &  Barons,  A.  la 
Ben>gaeniestra  A  Ccmseiller  d'AiMboiuf^  tant  de  aa  part 
^ae  de  ceUas  des  autres  Villes  libns  de  TEaqHia,  Faix 
en  natn  Villa  Inip^nala  d'Ansbouig  la  vinguciiiquidme 
jour  dq  BMIB  da  S^lembre  Tan  1555,  de  noti«  R^pM  dea 
KoniaiBS  le  Tiiigt-ciBquidniey  dc.de  nos  aitiras  R^rnas  |a 
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fm'te  mat  Etatt  de  VBmpire  en  4a  Dike  fAmbourg 
ie  14  Sejtembre  tan  1555,  nor  ia^uelle  il  riglo  la 
mani^  doni  lei  PrHoU  dsdkoU^uei  emi  a  uoer  enuoeo 
feurs  Sttfetw  ^i  eont  adk&one  a  la  C^esoion  tCAu$^ 
btmrg  pMT  lefaU  de  la  Sel^ien, 

Nous  Ferdinand,  par  la  grace  da  Dieii,  Roi  des  Ro. 
^ns  Auguste,  Roi  des  Allemagnes,  de  Hongrie,  de 
^■«n«n*.  de  CnMtie,  de  fi»BYenl*  A  InlMt  d'Eapagne, 
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Aircfbidiic  d*Atitrlehe,  I>uc  d«  B<mrgogiic»  de  Siiriei  d« 
CariAthie.  de  Camlole,  dd  Wiitembcrg,  &,  Comte  d^  TiroL 
Reconhoisaons  &  faisotM  savoir  psr  ces  pr^sentes  a  tM^ 
qu*il  apartiendra,  que  comma  en  cette  pf^nte  Didlcv  let 
Starts  h.  D^tit^  qui  sont  adonn^  4  la  Coofeasion  d*Aaa# 
bourg  Nou.s  fiuroient  treft^bumblement  remantnS  an  aujai 
du  liecd&  fait  pour  ]a  pacification  de  la  Religion,  qoa  « 
la  Noblesse,  les  Villes  Si  les  Communantdis  de  la  Confea* 
^ioti  d*Ausboairg  appartenant  i  quelqute  Jitcheykqaea, 
E^tques  ou  autres  Prelats  Eccl^siastiqnes,  tftaient  violaiw 
teii  en  leur  Religion,  laquelle  ils  ont  re9ue  &  profesfi^e 
long-tems  avant  ladite  pacification  ;  on  n*en  pourrmt  rien 
apprehender  de  plus  certain  que  des  sujets  &  occasiona 
dang^reuses,  &  que  pour  les  pr^venir,  leur  tres4iumble 
pri^re  ^toit  que  Nous  voulussions  disposer  &  porter  les 
Eccl&iastiques  i  ce  que  pour  la  conserTation  &  le  main- 
tien  de  la  Pais  &  de  la  tranquillity  g^tfrale  dont  le  saint 
Empire  a  tant  de  besoin  en  Allemagne,  ils  eussent  ncm 
seulemeat  k  laisser  en  repos  leurs  Sujets  au  regard  de  leur 
Religion,  sans  les  troubler  dans  Texercice  qu'ils  ont  ea 
depuis  iong-t(^ms,  mais  au  contraire  de  leur  permettre  & 
consentir  qu'il  y  fik  pourvu  par  utie  Constitution  de 
paix  de  Religion  jusqu*a  Taccommodement  final  de  1a 
Religion.  Sur  quoi  les  Etats  &  D^put^s  de  notre  Re« 
ligion  Orthodoxe  auroient  allegu6  plusieurs  raisons  &  pri. 
^res  au  contraire ;  en  sorte  que  les  deux  Parties  n*en 
ayant  pu  convenir  ensemble  :•  Nous,  en  rertu  du  pouvoir 
&  de  la  permission  que  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  notre  cber 
fr^re  &  Seigneur  Nous  a  donn^e,  avons  d^^lare,  ordonne 
Sc  arrets,  ainsi  que  de  notre  science  certaine,  Nous  d^la- 
rons,  ordonnons  &  anetons  par  ces  pr^sentes,  que  la  No- 
blesse immediate,  les  Viilea  &  Gemmunautrfa  qui  ont  de- 
puis longues  ann€cs  adh^r^  a  la  Religion  de  la  Confession 
d*Au5bourg,  en  ont  tenu  &  obserti  PUsHgeyles  ,Statutt& 
les  Ceremonies,  &  qui  les  tiennent  &.  observent  encore 
sujourd'hui,  ne  seront  a  Tavenir  contraints  par  qui  que  ce 
soit  d'abandonner  ladite  Confession ;  mais  qu'ils  en  jouK- 
Tont  sans  trouble  &  sans  violence  jusqu*4  la  finale  union 
de  Religion.  £t  afin  que  Ton  puisse  d*autant  moins  don- 
ner  atteinte  k  cette  notre  Declaration,  les  Etats  Ecclesias- 
tiques  en  commun  avec  les  Conseillers  &,  Deputes  des  ab- 
aens,  ont  consent!  pour  Nous  faire  honneur  &.  plaisir  que 
cette  derogation  k  la  paix  gdnerale  de  Religion,  cone*  " 
au  cette  Dieie  Imperiale,  &  dont  les  tenneasont:  Qi' 
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BOOK  III. 


The  glorious  victoiy  of  Gustayus  Adolphos  at 
Leipzig,  had  efiected  a  great  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  monarch,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  him  both  by  his  Mends  and  foes*  He 
bad  confronted  himself  with  the  most  consummate 
general  of  his  time,  bad  tried  the  strength  of  his 
tactics,  and  the  courage  of  his  Swedes,  against  the 
Imperial  army,  consisting  of  the  most  experienced 
troops  in  Europe,  and  had  been  successful  in  the 
trial.  From  this  moment  he  felt  that  firm  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  which  has  always  been 
the  parent  of  great  actions.  In  all  his  future  o- 
perations,  a  bolder  and  more  decided  course  of 
policy  was  obserrable;  greater  resolution,  even 
under  the  most  unfaTourable  circumstances,  a  more 
lofty  tone  towards  his  adversaries^  motre  dignity  in 
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hk  bearing  towards  lus  allies,  and  even  in  hia 
clemency,  something  of  the  condescension  of  a 
conqueror*  His  natural  courage  was  still  farther 
heightened  by  the  influence  of  his  enthusiastic 
imagination.  He  readily  confounded  his  own  cause 
with  that  of  heaven,  and  beheld,  in  the  defeat  of 
Tilly,  the  decisive  interference  of  Providence  a^ 
gainst  his  enemies,  which  he  regarded  himself  as 
9ie  instmiynt  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  Leaving 
his  kingdom  and  his  <$ottntry  far  behind  him,  he 
now  pressed  forward  on  the  wings  of  victory  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  which  for  centuries  had 
seen  no  foreign  enemy  within  its  bosom.  The 
warlike  disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  the  vigilance 
of  its  numerous  princes,  the  artful  connection  of 
its  states,  the  number  of  its  fortresses,  the  course 
of  its  broad  and  numerous  rivers,  had  from  time 
immemorial  restrained  within  bounds  the  am* 
bitioB  of  its  neighbours;  and  fivqaently  as  the 
frontier  of  tins  extensive  confederation  had  beea 
ttttadked,  its  intericv  had  hitherto  been  safe  from 
any  hostile  invasion.  Hitherto  the  Empire  bad 
enjoyed  the  questionable  privilege  of  being  iia  own 
enemy,  and  of  being  secure  against  any  foreign 
fence.  Even  now,  it  was  merely  Uie  want  of  unity  a^ 
mnag  its  nwmbersi  and  the  intolerance  of  religions 
aeal,  that  paved  the  way  for  the  Swedish  invadeiv 
Tba  bond  of  eonnoKion  between  the  States,  whick 
alone  readored  die  Empire  invincible,  was  now  dis*< 
solved ;  and  Gustavus  derived  from  Germany  itself 
Ike  maans  of  stdjecting  it.  He  availed  himself, 
with  efaal  emvage  and  prudence,  of  the  fie^vow 
aUa  nKunenl  t  and  equally  at  home  in  the  Cabiiiel 
aa4  the  Beiif  be  tore  asunder  the  web  of  the  Em* 
peror  f  i^iful  policy,  jwitb  as  wncb  eaiOi  at  be 
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■hattoriHi  his  walk  with  the  tbander  of  his  eati«- 
tton.  He  parsaed  his  conquests  without  intenup* 
tion  from  one  side  of  Germany  to  the  other,  yet 
without  losing  for  a  moment  the  means  of  effect 
ing  a  secure  retreat ;  and  whether  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Rhine,  or  ^e  mouth  of  the  Lech,  equally 
maintaining  his  communication  with  hie  heredi« 
taiy  dominions. 

'.  The  consternation  of  the  Emperor^and  of  the 
Catholic  League,  at  the  defeat  of  Tilly  at  Leipzig^ 
conkL  scarcely  exceed  the  surprise  aini  emhiirrasa* 
Inent  of  the  Swedish  allies  ttt  the  King's  unexpect* 
ed  success ;  which  bad  exceeded  alike  their  ex* 
pectations,  and  their  wishes.  The  fofmidabie 
army  which  had  impeded  his  progress,  set  boundi 
to  his  ambition,  and  rendered  him  in  some  measure 
dependent  on  themselres,  was  at  once  annihilated* 
Without  a  rival,  or  an  oppoiient  who  could  make 
head  against  him,  he  had  now  gained  a  Bsm 
footing  in  the  heart  of  Germany ;  nothing  couid 
oppose  his  progress,  or  bound  his  enetoacbmeDtti^ 
if,  in  the  intoxication  of  success,  hei  ifaouid  ba  in* 
<^ed  to  abuse  his  rictory.  If  iJiey  had  fonattAf 
dreaded  the  preponderance  of  the  Emperor,  then 
wag  now  equal  reason  fbr  apprehemAsg  the  des^ 
truction  of  the  constitution  of  the  EmpiM  by  a 
fore^  inrader,  and  the  ruin  of  ^e  Catholic  Chimk 
in  Germany  by  the  religious  aeal  of  a  IVotestaHt 
monarch.  The  distrust  and  jealousy  of  settle  of 
the  combined  powers,  which  had  for  a  ^me  been 
set  at  rest  by  the  stronger  feeling  of  dreiid  of  the 
Emperor,  was  now  rekindled ;  and  seareely  had 
Gustavus  Adolphus  justified  the  confidence  le^ 
posed  oh  him  by  his  counge  and  suec^ss,  when 
they  began  to  oppMe  every  dbitade  tphiipk 
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His  conquests  must  now  be  made  in  opposition  to 
the  artful  policy  of  his  enemies,  and  the  mistFust 
of  his  own  allies  ;  yet,  his  resolution,  penetration 
and  prudence,  overcame  all  impediments.  While 
the  success  of  his  arras  excited  the  jealousy  of 
his  more  powerful  allies,  France  and  Saxony,  it 
raised  the  courage  of  the  weaker,  and  embold- 
ened them  openly  to  declare  their  sentiments  and 
join  his  party.  These  States,  who  were  neither 
^posed  to  contend  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
importance,  nor  likely  to  suffer  from  his  ambition, 
had  the  more  to  expect  from  the  magnaminity  of 
their  powerful  ally,  who  enriched  them  with  the 
Bpoils  of  the  enemy,  and  protected  them  agdnst 
the  oppression  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours; 
His  strength  concealed  their  weakness,  and,  incon- 
siderable in  themselves,  they  derived  importance 
from  their  union  with  the  hero  of  Sweden.  This 
sras  the  case  with  most  of  the  free  cities,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  inferior  protestant  towns.  It 
iras  by  means  of  these  that  the  King  was  intro* 
dttced  into  the  heart  of  Germany ;  by  these  his 
Tear  was  covered,  bis  .armies  supplied  with  ne« 
cessaries,  his  troops  received  into  their  fortresses, 
while  their  lives  were  exposed  in  his  battles.  His 
|)rttdent  regard  to  their  national  pride,  his  amiable 
jdeportment,  some  signal  acts  of  justice,  and  his 
respect  for  the  laws,  were  so  many  ties  by  which 
be  attached  to  him  the  German  Protestants ;  while 
the  atrocious  barbarities  of  the  Imperialists,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  troops  of  Lorraine  powerfully 
.'Contributed  to  place  in  a  favouraUe  light  his  own 
<sonduct  and  that  of  his  army. 

If  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  principally  indebted 
'oqess  to  bis  own  genius,  it  mast  not  «tt 
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tfad  same  time  bd  disgoked,  thai  be  WM  gfMtly 
ftiT^nred  by  fortme,  and  by  cireniiMtanoea.  He  bad 
two  great  advantages  on  h»  Bide  tbat  gave  him  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  enemy*    While  he 
harried  the  seene  of  war  into  the  territories  of  the 
Leagae,  recruited  his  armies  with  their  inbal»« 
tants,  enriched  himself  with  booty,  and  used  the 
rerenues  of  their  fugitiire  princes  as  his  own,  ho 
was  at  once  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  means  oi 
effectual  resistance,  and  maintaining  an  expensive 
war  with  little  cost  to  himself.     And  while  his 
opponents,  the  princes  of  the  League,  divided,  by 
distinct,  and  often  by  contradictory  interests,  acted 
^thout  unity,  and  consequently  without  energy ; 
while  their  generals  wanted  authority,  their  troo]Mi 
were  deficient  in  obediettce^  their  scattered  armiei 
destitute  of  all  concert  and  connection ;  wiiile  the 
leader  was  separated  from  the  soremign  and  the 
statesman ;  both  were  united  in  Gustavus  Adol* 
phus,   the  source  from  which  all  authority  was 
derived,  the  object  to  which  alone  the  eye  of  the 
warrior  was  directed ;  the  animating  stful  of  his 
party,  at  once  the  inventor  and  the  executor  of  his 
plans.     In  him,  therefore,  the  Protestant  party 
possessed  a  principle  of  unity  and  harmony  in 
which  the  Catholics  were  entirely  deficient.    No 
wonder  then,  that,  favoured  by  such  advantages, 
placed  at  the  head  of  such  an  army,  endowed  widi 
such  a  genius  to  use  it,  and  guided  by  such  policy 
and  prudence,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  irresistible. 
With  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  mercy  in 
the  other,  he  traversed  Germany  as  a  conqne- 
'  ror,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  judge,  almost  with  as  much 
rapidity  a»  another  could  have  done  on  a  journey 
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of  pleMwe,  while  the  keys  of  towoa  and  fori-: 
leMM  were  delivered  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  09 
to  their  native  sovereign.  No  fortress  seemed  im-; 
pregnable,  no  river  intermpted  his  victorious  ca<^ 
i^r ;  he  conquered  by  the  very  terror  of  his, 
name.  The  Swedish  standards  were  seen  flying 
diong  the  whole  course  of  the  Maine :  the  Low€n^ 
Palatioate  was  free,  the  Spaniards  and  the  troopi^ 
•C  Lorraine  had  fled  across  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo** 
•die.  The  Swedes  and  Hessians  poured  like  a  tor* 
Tent  into  the  territories  of  Mentz,  of  Wurtzburg, 
and  Bambergy  and  three  fugitive  bishops,  at  a 
distance  from  their  sees,  paid  dearly  for  their  at« 
tachment  to  die  Emperor.  Maximilian,  the  leader 
of  the  League,  was  at  last  destined  to  feel  with 
his  own  torritories,  the  ^liseries  he  had  inflicted 
upon  others.  Neither  the  fate  of  his  confederates, 
fior  the  favourable  offer  of  Gustavus,  who  in  the 
ihidst  of  his  career  of  conquest  was  ever  willing 
|o  make  offer  of  peace,  could  overcome  the  obsti- 
nacy of  this  prince.  With  the  fall  of  Tilly,  whp 
liad  hitherto,  protected  these  territories  like  g 
^ardian  angel,  the  torrent  of  war  poured  into 
Bavaria.  The  banks  of  the  Lech,  like  those  of 
the  Rhine,  were  crowded  with  Swedish  troops; 
while  the  defeated  Elector,  trembling  in  his  fort- 
.  resses,  abandoned  to  the  foe  those  dominions  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  the  devastation  of  war,  and 
in  which  the  violence  formerly  practised  by  the 
bigotted  Bavarians  seemed  to  invite  retaliation. 
Munich  itself  opened  its  gates  to  the  -  invincible 
monarch,  and  the  fugitive  Elector  Frederick  V*, 
Was  enabled  for  a  time  to  console  himself,  in  the 
forsaken  residence  of  his  rival;  for  the  loss  of  h^ 
dominions.  ' 
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'  Wlale  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  pumiiiig  his 
conquests  ia  the  soutb>  and  driTing  the  enemy 
with  irresistible  impetuosity  before  him,  his  ge- 
nerals and  allies  were  not  less  successfiil  in  the 
other  provinces.  Lower  Saxony  shook  off  thc^ 
Imperial  yoke ;  Mecklenburg  was  abandoned  by 
tlie  enemy,  and  the  Austrian  garrisons  driven  froni 
the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  In  West- 
phalia and  the  Upper  Rhine,  William  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  rendered  himself  formidable  ;  the  Duke^ 
of  Weimai*  in  Thuringia,  and  the  French  in 
the  Electorate  of  Treves ;  while  to  the  eastward 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  conquered  by 
the  Swedes.  The  Turks  were  already  preparing 
for  an  attack  on  Hungary,  and  a  dangerous  in- 
surrection was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  tha 
heart  of  Austiia.  In  yain  did  the  Emperor  look 
around  to  the  courts  of  Europe  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  himself  by  foreign  support ;  in  vain 
did  he  summon  the  Spaniai*ds  to  his  assistance,  to 
whom  the  bravery  of  the  Flemings  afforded  ample 
employment  beyond  the  Khine ;  in  vain  did  he 
endeavour  to  engage  in  his  cause  the  Roman 
court,  and  the  Catholic  church.  The  offended 
Pope  sported  with  the  embarrassment  of  Ferdi- 
nand by  pompous  processions  and  idle  anathemas^ 
and  instead  of  the  expected  supplies  from  Italy,  he 
was  reminded  of  the  devastation  of  Mantua. 

On  all  sides  of  his  extensive  territories  he  was 
now  surrounded  by  hostile  weapons.  With  the 
States  of  the  League,  now  oven-un  by  the  enemy, 
those  ramparts  were  gone  beliind  which  the  power 
of  Austria  had  so  long  stood  secure,  and  the  flame 
of  war  was  fast  approaching  her  unguarded  fron- 
iiers.     His  most  sealous  allies  were   diaannei^  - 
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Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  formerif  his  most  efBdent 
soppoit,  now  scarce  capable  of  defending  himself  f 
The  Imperial  armies,  weakened  by  desertion  and 
repeated  defeat,  and  discouraged  by  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes,  had  lost,  tmder  the  conduct  of  un- 
successful generals,  that  warlike  confidence  which 
is  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  cause  of  vic- 
tory. The  danger  was  at  its  height,  and  extraor'* 
dinary  means  alone  could  extricate  him  from  the 
abasement  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

The  greatest  want  was  that  of  a  Greneral ;  and  the 
only  one  from  whose  exertions  he  had  reason  to  Dn** 
ticipate  the  revival  of  his  former  success,  had  been 
removed,  by  an  envious  cabal,  from  the  command 
of  the  army.  So  low  had  the  Emperor  now  fallen^ 
that  he  was  glad  to  enter  into  a  humiliating  pro* 
posal  to  his  injured  subject  and  servant,  and  mean- 
ly to  restore  to  the  imperious  Friedland  the  power 
of  which  he  had  been  as  shamefully  deprived.  A 
new  spirit  then  began  to  animate  the  expiring 
body  of  Austria ;  and  the  sudden  change  of  af- 
fairs showed  the  firmness  of  the  hand  which 
guided  them.  The  absolute  King  of  Sweden  was 
now  opposed  to  a  general  equally  absolute  ;  a  vic- 
torious hero  to  one  not  less  successful.  Both 
armies  were  now  to  renew  the  struggle ;  and  vic- 
tory, already  almost  in  the  hands  of  Gtistavus 
Adolphus,  was  to  be  exposed  to  another  and  a 
severer  trial.  The  storm  of  war  gathered  around 
Nuremberg;  before  its  walls  the  hostile  armies 
encamped ;  gazing  on  each  other  with  breathless 
anxiety,  longing  for,  and  yet  trembling  at  the  mo- 
ment that  was  to  blend  them  togetlier  in  the  shock 
of  conflict.  The  eyes  of  Europe  were  directed 
to  this  scene  of  contest  with  curiosity  and  fear. 
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while  Nnrembeig,  filled  with  deep  anxiety,  ex? 
pected  to  giye  name  to  a  more  decisive  battle 
than  that  of  Leipzig.  At  once  the  clouds  broke 
up,  and  the  storm  rolled  on  towards  Franconia,  to 
burst  upon  the  plains  of  Saxony.  Near  Lutzen 
fell  the  thunder  that  had  menaced  Nuremberg; 
the  victory,  half  lost,  was  purchased  by  the  death 
of  a  King.  Fortune,  which  had  never  forsakes 
him  in  his  lifetime,  favcmred  the  King  of  Sweden 
even  in  his  death,  with  the  privilege  of  falling  in 
^e  fulness  of  his  glory,  and  the  unsullied  purity; 
of  his  fame.  By  a  timely  death  his  protecting 
Angel  saved  him  from  the  unavoidable  fate  of 
man ;  that  of  forgetting  moderation  in  the  intoxt* 
cation  of  success,  and  justice  in  the  plenitude  of 
power.  Wo  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  if  with 
a  longer  life  he  would  so  well  have  merited  the 
tears  which  Germany  shed  above  his  grave,  or  the 
admiration  with  which  posterity  have  regarded  the 
first  and  only  just  Conqueror.  With  the  fall  of  their 
great  leader,  it  is  true  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
the  ruin  of  his  party ;  but  to  that  Power  which 
governs  the  world,  the  loss  of  no  single  man  can 
be  irreparable.  Two  great  statesmen,  (Xcenstiem 
in  Germany,  and  Richelieu  in  France,  took  the 
guidance  of  the  helm  of  war  as  it  dropped  from  hi9 
hand ;  destiny  pursued  its  relentless  course  over 
Jbis  tomb,  and  the  flame  of  war  blazed  for  16  years 
longer  above  the  ashes  of  the  departed  hero. 

I  may  be  permitted  shortly  to  follow  the  victo? 
rious  march  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  rapidly  to  re^^ 
view  the  scenes  in  which  he  alone  is  the  great  ac^r 
.tor,  and  then,  when  Austria,  reduced  to  extremi- 
ty by  the  successes  of  the  Swedes,  and  by  a  ser 
rm  of  disasterp,  ia  eonsti^med  to  have  recourse ' 
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the  moBt  humiliating  and  desperate  expedients,  to 
lead  back  the  thread  of  the  narrative  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

No  sooner  was  the  plan  of  operations  concerted 
at  Halle,  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  by  wbich  the  attack  on  Bc^e- 
mia  was  intnisted  to  the  latter,  and  that  of  the 
territories  of  the  League  to  Gustavus  Adolphus ; 
A---no  sooner  had  the  alliance  been  conduded  witk 
the  neighbouring  princes  of  Weimar  and  Anbalt^ 
and  preparations  made  for  the  recovery  of  the  bi^ 
ahopric  of  Magdeburg,  than  the  King  began  his 
march  into  the  empire.  He  had  still  to  contend 
with  no  desfpicable  foe.  The  Emperor  was  stiM 
powerful  within  the  empire,  while  Imperial  garrii^ 
ions  were  scattered  over  tbe  whole  of  Franconiii, 
Bwabia,  and  the  Pblatinate,  from  whose  hands 
avery  place  of  importance  must  be  wrested  sword 
in  hand.  On  the  Rhine  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  bad  overrun  the  whole  territory  of 
Ihe  banished  Palatine,  possessed  themselves  of  all 
bis  strong  places,  and  would  dispute  with  bim 
every  passage  over  that  river.  In  bis  rear  was 
^illy,  who  was  already  fast  recruiting  his  strei:^;tb» 
and  was  soon  to  be  joined  by  the  auxiliaries  from 
Lomdne.  In  the  bnast  of  every  Catholic  he  was 
opposed  by  the  inveterate  spirit  of  religious  hatred, 
wldle  his  connexion  with  France  did  not  leave  him 
Bt  liberty  to  act  with  freedom  against  the  Catho^ 
Htfs.  All  Uiese  obstacles  Gustavus  had  foreseen, 
but  he  foresaw  at  the  same  time  bow  they  were  to 
be  overcome.  The  strength  of  the  Imperialists  lay 
'Scattered  ih  different  gsrrisons^  while  be  faimseV 
^Md  the  advantage  of  attacking  them  with  his  »- 
liited  fmm.    if  opposed  by  the  fiuwticism  of  4ke 
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Roman  Catholics,  and  the  dread  which  the  kaaer 
states  entertained  of  the  Emperor,  he  had  erery 
thing  to  hope  from  the  active  support  of  the  Pro-* 
testantSy  and  their  hatred  to  Austrian  oppression* 
The  excesses  of  the  Imperialists,  and  of  the  Spa* 
nish  troops,  had  powerfully  aided  him  in  thesa 
quarters ;  where  the  iDJured  husbandman  and  citi"» 
9en  had  long  awaited  a  deliverer,  and  where  the 
mere  change  of  the  yoke  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  a  dimioution  of  the  burden.     Emissaries  had 
been  already  despatched  to  gain  over  to  the  Swe^ 
dish  side  the  more  powerful  free  cities,  particularly 
Nuremberg  aod  Frankfort.  .  Erfurt  was  the  first 
town  wbidi  lay  in  the  King's  way,  and  which  ha 
CQuld  not  leave  unoccupied  in  his  .rear.    A  sue-* 
cessful  negotiation  with  the  Protestant  part  of  thia 
citizens  opened  to  him,  without  a  blow,  the  gates 
of  the  town  and  the  dtadel.     Here,  as-  in  every 
important  place  which  afterwards  fell  into  his 
bands,  he  exacted  an  oaih  of  allegiance  from  tha 
inhabitants,  while  he  secured  its  possession  by  a 
sufficient  garrison.     To  his  ally,  Duke  William  of 
Weimar,  he  intrusted  the  command  of  an  army  to 
be  raised  in  Thuringia.     He  also  left  his  Queen  in 
Erfurt,  and  promised  to.  increase  its  privil^pes. 
The  Swedish  army  now  crossed  the  Thunngian 
Forest  in  two  columns,  by  Gotha  and  Cronstadt, 
wresting  the  country  of  Henneberg  from  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialists  in  its  march,  and  forming  a 
junction  on  the  third  day  near  Koenigahofen,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Fraoeonia. 

Francis  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  the  most  virulent 
enemy  of  the  Protest9nts,  and  the  most  zeak>ns 
member  of  the  Catholic  liCague,  was  the  first  whf 
felt  the  indignation  of  GusCaviu  Adolphu8«     A  tV^- 
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threats  were  sufficient  to  put  the  Swedes  ia  pes* 
session  of  his  fortress  of  Koenigshofen,  and  with 
it  the  key  of  the  whole  province.  Consternation 
seized  all  the  Catholic  towns  of  the  Circle  at  the 
news  of  this  rapid  conquest.  The  Bishops  of 
Wnrtzburg  and  Bamberg  trembled  in  their  resi- 
dences ;  they  already  saw  their  Sees  totteiing,  their 
drarcfaes  profaned,  their  religion  in  the  dust.  The 
malice  of  his  enemies  had  circulated  the  'most 
frightful  representations  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  Swedes,  and  their  mode  of  conducting  the 
war ;  the  effect  of  which  neither  the  repeated  as- 
surances of  the  King,  nor  the  most  bnlliant  ex- 
amples of  humanity  and  toleration,  were  able  en- 
tirely to  efikce.  The  people  feared  to  receive  at 
the  hands  of  another  the  treatment  which  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in- 
flict. Many  of  the  richest  Catholics  fled  to  se- 
cure their  property,  their  religion,  and  their  per- 
sons from  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  the  Swedes* 
The  Bishop  himself  set  the  example  to  his  suh- 
jects.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  which  his 
bigotted  zeal  Imd  caused,  he  abandoned  his  domi- 
nions, and  fled  to  Fai-is,  to  excite  if  possible  the 
French  ministry  against  the  common  enemy  of 
their  religion. 

The  progress  which  Gustavus  Adolphns  in  the 
mean  time  continued  to  make  in  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal territories,  was  suited  to  this  brilliant  com- 
mencement. Schweinfurt,  and  soon  afterwards. 
Wurtzburg,  abandoned  by  their  Imperial  garrisons^ 
surrendered  to  him ;  Marienberg  he  was  obliged 
to  carry  by  storm.  In  this  place,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  impregnable,  the  enemy  had  collected 
^^  store  of  proTiaioBs  and  anunumti<m,  all  of 
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windi  ie\k  into  the  bands  of  the  Swedes.  The 
King  found  a  valuable  prize  in  the  library  of  the 
JesnitSy  which  he  caused  to  be  transported  to  Upsalt 
while  his  soldiers  found  a  still  more  agreeable  one  in 
the  well  filled  wine>cellar  of  the  Prelate  ;  his  trea- 
sures the  Bishop  had  taken  the  precaution  to  re- 
move before.  The  whole  bishoprick  followed  the 
esample  of  the  capital,  and  submitted  to  the  Swedes* 
The  King  compelled  the  subjects  of  the  Bishop  to 
■wear  allegiance  to  liim,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
legitimate  sovereign^  formed  a  regency,  one  half  of 
which  was  composed  of  Protestants.  In  every  Ca^ 
tholie  town  of  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  made 
bimself  master,  he  opened  the  churches  to  the  Pr<H 
testant  people,  but  without  retaliating  on  the 
Catholics  the  oppression  they  had  exercised  to-' 
wards  their  Protestant  brethren.  In  one  only 
which  forcibly  opposed  him  were  the  rights  of  war 
enforced ;  and  for  the  occasional  acts  of  violence 
eommitted  by  lawless  individuals  in  the  blind  rage 
of  their  first  attack,  their  humane  leader  is  not 
justly  answerable.  Those  who  were  peaceably 
disposed  or  defenceless,  were  treated  with  mild- 
ness*  It  was  a  sacred  principle  of  Gustavus  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  own  troops. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Swedish  irruption,  the 
Sbhop  of  Wurtzburg,  disregarding  the  treaty,  which, 
in  order  to  gain  time,  he  had  entered  into  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  had  earnestly  pressed  the  general 
of  the  League  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the 
bishoprick.  That  defeated  commander  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  collecting  the  wreck  of  his  army 
on  the  Weser,  reinforcing  himself  by  the  garrisons 
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of  Lovrer  Saxony,  and  effecting  a  junctioQ  in  Hi 
with  Altringer  and  Fngger,  who  commanded  un- 
der him.  Again  at  tlie  head  of  a  considerable 
force,  Count  Tilly  bumed  with  impatience  to  ef« 
hce  the  disgrace  of  his  first  defeat  by  a  brilliant 
▼ictory.  In  his  camp  at  Fulda  to  which  he  had 
marched  with  his  army,  he  used  every  exertion  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  Duke  ojp  Bavaria  to 
give  battle  to  Gustavus  Adolphus.  But  the  League 
had  no  second  army  to  lose  in  the  event  of  Tilly's 
defeat,  and  Maximilian  was  far  too  cautious  to 
risk  tbe  fate  of  his  party  on  the  fortune  of  another 
battle.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  did  Tilly  receive 
the  commands  of  his  superior,  which  compelled 
him  to  remain  inactive.  Thus  his  march  towards 
Franconia  was  delayed,  till  Gustavus  Adolphus^had 
time;,  to  overrun  the  whole  bishopric.  It  was  m 
vain  that  Tilly,  reinforced  at  Aschaffenburg  by  a 
farther  addition  of  12,000  troops  from  Lorraine, 
marched  with  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  relief 
of  Wurtzbui^.  The  town  and  citadel  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  and  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  was  generally  blamed  (perhaps  not  unde- 
servedly) for  having  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the 
bishopric  by  bis  scruples.  Compelled  to  avoid  a 
battle,  Tilly  contented  himself  with  checking  the 
farther  advance  of  the  enemy;  but  few  of  the 
towns  could'  be  saved  from  tbe  impetuosity  of  the 
Swedes.  Aft^r  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  throw  a 
reinforcement  into  Hanau,  which  was  but  weakly 
garrisoned,  and  the  possession  of  which  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Swedes,  he  crossed 
the  Main,  near  Seligenstadt,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bergstrasse,  to  protect  the  Palatinate 
against  the  attack  of  the  King. 
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CoBDt  lHly  WM  not  the  sole  enemy  whom  Gas- 
lams  Adolphos  met  and  (irove  before  him  in  Fran" 
conia*  Charles  Dnke  of  Lorraine,  celebrated  in 
ibe  annals  of  the  time  for  the  unsteadiness  of  hta 
daracter,  his  vain  projects,  and  his  misfortunes, 
bad  vetitured  to  raise  his  weak  aim  against  the 
Swedish  hero,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  from  the  £m« 
peror  Ferdinand  the  Electoral  dignity*  Deaf  to 
the  sqggestions  of  prudence,  he  listened  only  to 
the  dictates  of  a  restless  ambition ;  exasperated 
France,  his  formidable  ne^bbour,  against  him  by 
■npporting  the  Emperor ;  and  in  the  purswt  of  a 
Tisionary  phantom  in  another  countiy,  stripped 
his  dominions  of  the  means  of  defence,  which  were 
instantly  overrun  by  a  French  army.  Austria 
readily  yielded  to  him,  as  she  had  done  to  otheri» 
the  iHHionr  of  mining  himself  in  her  cause.  In- 
toxicated with  vain  hopes,  this  Prince  collected  an 
amy  of  17,000  men,  which  he  proposed  to  lead  in 
perMm  against  the  Swedes.  If  these  troops  were 
deficient  in  discipline  and  courage,  they  could  atleast 
boast  of  a  splendid  equipment ;  and  in  proporti<m 
as  they  were  sparing  of  their  prowess  against  the 
enemy,  they  were  liberal  in  displaying  it  against 
the  defenceless  citizens  and  peasantry,  for  whose 
def^ice  they  were  summoned.  This  splendidly 
attired  army,  however,  made  but  a  poor  stand 
•gainst  the  bravery  and  the  formidable  discipline 
of  the  Swedes.  A  panic  terror  seized  them  on  the 
advance  of  the  Swedish  cavalry,  and  they  were 
expelled  without  difficulty  from  their  canton- 
ineats  in  Wurtzbni^ ;  the  defeat  of  a  few  regimenta 
occasioned  a  general  rout,  while  the  scattered 
vemnant  fied  to  seek  refuge  from  the  effects  of  the 
Swedidi  valour  in  the  towns  beyond  the  Rhine- 
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Disgraced,  and  ridicnled  tbroughoat  O^nDflfiy, 
iheir  leader  Lurried  home  by  Strasbnrg',  too  fbrtn-i 
Date  in  escaping,  by  a  submissive  written  apology, 
the  indignation  of  his  conqneror,  who  had  fivsk 
beaten  him  out  of  the  field,  and  then  called  upoa 
him  to  justify  his  conduct.  A  peasant,  it  is  said, 
in  a  Tillage  on  the  Rhine,  ventured  to  strike  the 
horse  of  the  Duke  as  he  rode  past,  exclaiming, 
**  Haste,  Sir,  yon  must  make  more  speed  in  order 
to  escape  the  great  King  of  Sweflen  !  ** 

The  unfortunate  example  of  his  neighbours  had 
inspired  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  with  more  pra« 
dent  resolutions.  To  prevent  bis  territorries  from 
being  plundered  he  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the 
King,  though  these  were  intended  only  to  deki|F 
his  course,  till  assistance  should  arrive.  Gustavns 
j^dolphus,  too  honourable  himself  to  suspect  arti- 
fice in  another,  readily  accepted  the  Bishop's  ofier, 
And  named  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  wiU** 
nig  to  save  his  territories  from  hostile  treatment. 
He  was  the  more  inclined  to  accede  to  these  pro- 
fM)salB,  as  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  the  conquest 
of  Bamberg,  and  his  other  plans  called  him  to* 
^vards  the  Rhine.  The  rapidity  with  which  he 
pursued  these  plansdeprived  him  of  those  supplies 
which,  by  a  longer  residence  in  Franconia,  he  might 
easily  have  extorted  from  the  weak  and  terrified 
-Bishop :  for  this  artful  prelate  put  an  end  to  the 
negotiation  the  instant  the  storm  of  war  was  witlw 
■drawn  from  has  own  territories.  No  sooner  had 
Gnstavus  Adolphus  retreated,  tlmn  he  threw  him- 
eelf  under  the  protection  of  Tilly,  and  received  the 
troops  of  the  Emperor  into  the  very  towns  and 
fortresses  which  he  had  previously  dedai^d  hiai«- 
eelf  ready  to  open  to  the  Swedes.     But  tins  stratafr 
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r9erf«d  only  to  delay  for  a  very  abort  time 
ndn  of  his  blBbopric      A  Swedish  general 
who  had  been  left  in   Fraaconta,   undertook  to 
chastise  the  Kshop  for  this  act  of  perfidy ;  and 
the  Ecdestastical  tenitory,  conrerted  into  the  seat 
9i  war,  was  ravaged  alike  by  friends  and  enemies* 
The  flight  of  the  Inqierialists,  whose  fwrnidable 
presence  had  hitherto  been  a  check  npon  the  Fran- 
coniaa  States,  and  the  humane  conduct  of  the 
King,  emboldened  the  nobihty  as  well  as  the  inh»- 
bitants  of  this  Cirde   to  declare  in  his   favour. 
Nuremberg  solemnly  commited  itself  to  his  protec- 
tion ;  the  Fnmconian  nobles  were  gained  over  by 
fiatterkig  proclamations,  in  which  he  condescended 
to  ^>olog^e  for  his  hostile  appearance  in  their  ter- 
ritories.  The  fertility  of  Franconia  and  the  consd- 
entions  conduct  observed  by  the  Swedish  soldien  in 
their  dealings  with  the  inhabitants,  produced  abund- 
ance in  the  camp  of  the  King.     The  high  favour  in 
which   Gustavns  Adolphus  stood  with  the  whole 
mobility  of  the  Circle,  the  respect  and  admiration 
with  which  his  brilliant  exploits  were  regarded, 
the  rich  booty  which  they  promised  themselves  in 
the  service  of  so  fortunate  a  monarch,  were  strong- 
ly favourable  to  him  in  recruiting  his  troops ;  a  step 
which  became  necessary  in  cimsequence  of  detach- 
ing 80  many  garrismis  from  the  main  army.     Re- 
cruits flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  quartere  of 
Franconia,  at  the  sound  of  his  drums. 

The  King  bad  scarcely  spent  more  time  in  ob- 
taining possession  ol  Franconia,  than  he  would 
hare  required  to  cross  the  counlary.  In  order  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Circle,  Gw- 
tavus  HonH  one  of  his  best  Generals,  was  left 
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behind  with  a  force  of  BOOO  men.    He  hionetf 

haiten^d  with  his  main.arBay,  now  reinforoed  b^ 
Ae  recruits  of  Franconiay  towards  the  Rhine ;  to 
secure  this  frontier  of  the  empire  against  tba 
S|)aniard8 ;  to  disarm  the  Ecclesiastical  princes ; 
and  to  obtain  from  their  fei'tile  territories  new  rev 
sources  for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  He  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Maine  ;  Seligenstadt,  As? 
chaffenburg,  Steinheim,  the  whole  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  was  subjected,  in  the  conrae  of  his 
march ;  the  Imperial  garrisons  seldom  awaiting 
his  arrival,  and  never  attempting  resistance.  One 
of  his  Colonels  had,  shortly  before,  the  good  for*> 
tune  to  wrest  horn  the  Iinpenalists,  by  surprisi^ 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Hanau,  for  the  preser^ 
yati#n  of  which,  Tilly  had  shewn  sncb  anxiety* 
Eager  to  be  free  of  the  oppressive  burden  of  tlia 
J^ustrian  soldiery,  the  Count  of  Hanau  glad^ 
placed  himself  undec  the  milder  yoke  of  the  King 
of  Sweden. 

Gustayus  Adolphus  now  directed  his  attention 
to  Francfort;  his  constant  maxim   in  Germanj 
being,  to  secure  his  rear  by  the  friendship  and 
ipossession  of  the  more  impoitant  towns.     Frano** 
fort  was  one  of  the  first  free  cities  which,  while  in 
.  Saxony,  he  had  endeavoui*ed  to  prepare  for  hk 
reception ;  and  he  now  summoned  it,  by  a  new 
.embassy  from  Offenbach,   to  allow   him  a  free 
passage,  and  to  admit  a  Swedish  garrison.     Wit 
.lingly  would  this  city  have  avoided  the  disagree- 
able alternative  of  chusing  between  the  King  of 
, Sweden   and  the   Emperor;   for,   whaleveraide 
they  might  embrace,  the  inhabitants  had  reason  to 
fear  for  their  privileges  and  their  trade.     They 
would  incur  the  heavy  weight  of  the  £mperorV[ 
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wmtgmsamf  by  a  premature  snbmiflsiea  to  th« 

Kiog  of  Sweden,  if  the  latter  was  afterwards  my- 
Me  to  protect  his-acUieraits  ia  Germany.  Bat 
•hir  vaixe  dangerous  was  the  dupleasure  of  an  ir« 
jenstible  conqaeror,  who  was  already  before  their 
-gates  with  a  formidable  army,  and  who  might 
ponish  their  opposition  by  the  mm  of  their  com- 
merce and  prosperity.  In  vain  did  their  deputies 
allege  the  daager  which  their  fairs,  their  pririr 
legeS)  perhaps  their  constitution,  might  sustain^ 
if  they  were  to  draw  upon  them  the  £mpeix>r  s 
btdignation,  by  espousing  the  Swedish  party. 
GuBtavna  Adolphos  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  when  the  liberties  of  Grermany,  and  the  fate 
€»f  the  Protestant  religion  were  at  stake,  the  ci>- 
tizens  of  Francfort  should  talk  of  their  annual 
Curs,  and  sacrtdce  the  great  cause  of  their  coui>- 
try  and  theii*  conscience,  for  these  trivial  and 
temporal  considerations.  He  added,  in  a  m^nar 
cuig  tone,  that,  having  found  the  keys  of  every 
-town  and  fmrtress,  ^m  the  Isle  of  Kugen  to  the 
Maine,  he  would  also  know  where  to  find  a  key 
to  Francfort;  that  the  prosperity  of  Germany^ 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Protestant  Church,  were 
the  sole  objects  of  his  invasion ;  that  conscious  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  was  determined  that 
•no  obstacle  should  interrupt  his  progress;  and 
that  ''  he  was  aware  the  inhabitants  of  Francfost 
wished  to  stretch  out  only  a  finger  to  him,  whea 
^he  required  the  whole  band."  He  closely  foUow- 
.ed  the  Deputies,  who  carried  back  this  answei, 
at  the  head  of  thp  whole  army,  and  awaited  in 
order  of  battle^  near  Saxenhausen,  the  decitton 
of  the  Council. 
If  Ftan/ofoci  hesitated  to  submit  to  the  Swodeau 
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that  heskntion  arose  S0M7  firon  apprjlwiniiion  of 
the  Emperor;  their  own  inclioatioiu  would 
not  haire  allowed  them  for  a  moment  to  hesitate 
between  the  oppression  of  Germany  and  ita  Pi»* 
tector.  The  menacing  preparations  by  whidi 
Gustavos  Adolphns  now  con^lled  them  to  de>» 
date  their  resolndon,  would  dimmic^  the  guilt  of 
their  revolt,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  and  jus- 
tify the  step  which  they  willingly  took,  by  an  ap*- 
pearaace  of  compulsion.  The  gates  were  there- 
fore opened  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  mardbed 
his  army  through  the  town  in  a  magnificent  proi- 
cession,  and  in  admirable  order.  A  garrison  of 
600  men  was  left  in  Sa^enhansen ;  the  King  bia»- 
self,  the  same  evening,  inarched  with  the  rest  of 
liis  army  against  the  town  of  Hochst  in  the  territory 
of  M entz,  which  surrendered  to  him  before  night. 

While  Gustavus  was  thus  esctending  his  -coi»- 
quasts  along  the  Maine,  the  efforts  of  his  ge^evak 
and  allies  in  the  north  of  Germany  were  eiowned 
with  equal  succses.  Rostock,  Weimar,  and  Doe- 
meta,  the  only  strong  places  which  the  Imperislists 
atiil  possessed  in  the  Dutchy  of  Meeklenbargfa, 
were  recovered  by  their  l^fitimate  Sovereiga,  the 
Doke  Jobn  Albert,  assisted  by  the  Swedish  ge- 
neral Aehatius  Tott.  In  vain  did  the  Imperial 
general.  Wolf  Count  Mansfeld,  endeavour  to  re- 
cover from  the  Sw6<les  the  terrkories  of  Halbe^- 
atadt,  of  which  they  had  taken  immediate  pos- 
aession  after  the  battle  of  Letpang ;  he  was  soon 
after  compelled  to  leave  Magdeburg  itself  in  th«r 
hands.  A  Swedish  genend,  Banner,  who  had 
been  left  with  SOOO  men  upon  the  Elbe,  held  that 
city  closely  blockaded,  and  had  defeated  se^rai 
Imperial  rsgimenta  whicb  had  been  seiu  to  its 
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ifelt£^  Cdttnt  MftTisfeld  defended  it  in  person 
with  great  resolntion  ;  but  his  garrison  being  too 
weak  to  oppose  for  any  length  of  time  the  nuine-^ 
ravta  force  of  the  besiegers,  he  had  already  be^^ 
gan  to  lliink  of  surrendering  on  conditions,  when 
Pap|)enheim,  advancing  to  his  assistance,  gave  em-  * 
ployment  to  the  Swedish  arms  in  another  quarter^ 
Magdeburg,  however,  or  rather  the  wretehed  huts 
that  were  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
tains  of  that  important  town,  was  afterwards  vohir<^ 
tarily  ttbandoned  by  the  -  Imperialists,  and  imme- 
diately taken  possession  of  by  the  Swedes. 

Even  the  Lower  Saxon  states,  emboldened  by 

the  successful  progress  of  the  King,  ventured  te 

laise  their  heads  from  the  blow  they  had  received 

firom   WallenBtem  and  Tilly  in  the  unfortunate 

Danish  war.     They  held  a  congress  at  Hamburg-, 

ftt  which  it  was  determined  to  raise  three  regi« 

ments,  with  the  assistance  of  which  they  hoped  te 

irce  themselves  frem  the  oppressive  presence  of 

the  Imperial  garrisons.     The  Bishop  of  Bremen^ 

a  relation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  net  content 

even  with  this ;  he  assembled  troops  in  person^ 

and  terrified  tlie  unfoi^unate  monks  and  priests  of 

the  neighbourhood,  but  wss  soon  compelled  to  lay 

down  his  arms  by  the  Imperial  general,  Count 

Gronsfeld.     Even   George  Duke  of  Lunenburgv 

fonnerly  a  colonel  in  the  Imperial  service,  now 

embraeed  the  partyof  Gustavus,  and  raised  several 

regiments  for  that  monarch,  which,  by  occupying 

the  attention  of  the  Imperialists  in  Lower  Saxony, 

were  of  material  advantage  to  him. 

But  services  far  more  important  were  rendered 
to  tlie  King  by  the  Lasdgrave  William  of  Hesse 
-Ca8sel>  wliose  victcffions  arms  struck  terror  ix^**^ 
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had  threatened  with  a  nege,  and  wMi  ihe  cniel 
fiite  of  Magdebarg  in  the  event  of  resistance,  was 
the  cause  of  the  IQng*s  sudden  retreat  firom  before 
Mentz.  In  order  to  escape  subjecting  himself  a 
second  time  to  the  reproaches  of  Germany,  and 
the  disgrace  of  abandoning  his  confederates  to 
the  mercy  of  a  ferocious  enemy,  he  hastened  by 
rapid  marches  to  relieve  that  important  city ;  but 
on  his  arriyal  at  Francfort,  he  heard  of  its  spirited 
resistance  and  of  the  retreat  of  Tilly,  and  lost 
no  time  in  resuming  his  efforts  against  Mentz.  As 
he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Rhine  at 
Cassel  under  the  cannon  of  the  besieged,  he  now 
resolved  to  advance  upon  the  town  from  another 
quarter;  and,  directing  his  march  towards  the 
Bergstrasse,  he  made  himself  mast^  of  all  the 
places  of  importance,  and  made  his  appearance'  a 
second  time  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at 
Stockstadt  between  Gemsheim  and  Oppenheim. 
The  whole  of  the  Bergstrasse  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  endavoured  obstinately 
to  defend  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  For  this 
purpose  they  had  burned  or  sunk  all  the  vesseh 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  arranged  in  fbrmi- 
dable  force  on  the  banks,  in  case  the  King  should 
attempt  the  passage  at  that  place. 

The  King's  impetuosity  on  this  occasiofi  expos- 
ed him  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  In  order  to  reconnoitre  the  opposite 
bank  he  had  ventured  to  cross  the  river  in  a  small 
boat ;  but  had  scarcely  landed  when  be  was  attack- 
ed by  a  party  of  Spanish  horse,  and  with  difficulty 
effected  his  escape  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  Ite 
at  last  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  neigh- 
bouring fishermen,  in  procuring  some  transports  1  in 
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tiro  of  wbkh  he  despatched  Count  Brahe  across 
the  ri^er  with  300  Swedes.  Scarcely  had  he 
time  to  entrench  himself  on  the  opposite  bank, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  14  companies  of  Spanish 
dragoons  and  cuirassiers.  Notwithstanding  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  however,  Count  Brahe 
defended  himself  bravely  with  his  small  force; 
and  gained  time  for  the  King  to  advance  to  his 
support  with  fresh  troops.  The  Spaniards  took  to 
flight  with  the  loss  of  600  men ;  some  taking  re- 
fuge in  Oppenheim,  and  others  in  Mentz.  A 
lion  of  marUe  on  a  high  pillar,  holding  a  naked 
Bword  in  his  paw,  and  a  helmet,  on  his  head,  show- 
ed the  traveller,  seventy  years  afterwards,  the 
spot  where  the  Immortal  Monarch  crossed  the 
great  river  of  (rermany. 

.  Immediately  after  this  fortunate  action,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  transported  his  artillery  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  across  the  river,  and 
laid  siege  to  Oppenheim,  which,  after  a  desperate 
•defence,  was  carried  by  storm  on  the  8th  Decem- 
ber 1631.  500  Spaniards,  who  had  so  courageous- 
ly defended  the  place,  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of 
the  Swedes.  The  news  of  Gustavus  having  crosa- 
-ed  the  Rhine,  struck  teiTor  into  the  Spaniards 
and  the  troops  of  Lorraine,  who  had  thought  them- 
selves secure  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  from 
,the  vengeance  of  the  Swedes.  A  rapid  fl^^ht  was 
now  their  only  resource  ;  every  place  not  capmble 
of  maintaining  an  effectual  defence  was  at  once 
abandoned  by  them.  After  a  long  series  of  out- 
rages committed  on  the  defenceless  citizens,  the 
troops  of  Lorraine  evacuated  Worms,  which  they 
tt«ated  with  wanton  cruelty  before  their  departure. 
The  Spaniardi  hastened  to  secure  tbemselre^  nn 
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Frankentba],  in  which  they  hoped  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  victorious  armB  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  King  on  the  other  hand  lost  no  time  in 
pursuing  his  plans  against  Mentz,  into  which  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  had  thrown  them«- 
selves.     While  be  advanced  against  the  town,  up- 
on the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel  had  approached  it  on  the  othei^  re- 
ducing several  strong  places  on  his  march.     The 
besieged  Spaniards,  though  attacked  on  both  sides, 
showed  at  first  great  courage  and  determination , 
and  a  shower  of  bombs  fell  for  several  days  into 
the  Swedish  Camp,  which  cost  the  King  the  lives 
of  many  of  his  bravest  soldiers.     But  notwith- 
standing this  brave  resistance,   the  Swedes  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground,  and  had  at  last  advanced 
«o  close  to  the  ditch,  that  they  began  to  make  se- 
rious prepar'ations  for  an  assault.     The  courage  of 
the  besieged  then  gave  way.     They  trembled,  and 
not  without  reason,  at  the  furious  impetuosity  of 
the  Swedish  soldiers,  of  which  the  fate  of  Marien- 
berg  had  afforded  so  fearful  an  example.     A  fate 
not  less  dreadful  awaited  Mentz,  if  that  town  was 
taken  by  storm ;  and  the  enemy  might  even  be 
easily  tempted  to  revenge  on  this  rich  and  magni- 
ficent Catholic  city  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg. 
More  on  account  of  the  town  than  of  their  owa 
lives,  the  Spanish  garrison  capitulated  on  the  4th 
day,  and  obtained  from  the  magnanimity  of  the 
victor  a  safe  conduct  to  Luxemboui^ ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them,  following  the  example  of 
their  predecessors,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Swe- 
den. 

On  the  18th  December  1631,  the  King  made 
-  his  entry  into  the  conquered  town,  and  took  up 
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bid  residence  in-the  palace  of  the  Elector,  Eigktj 
canuon  feXi  into  bin  hands,  and  the  citizens  were 
obliged  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  plunder^ 
by  a  payment  of  80,000  florins.  From  this  in- 
dulgence the  Jews  and  the  clergy  were  excluded, 
they  being  obliged  to  redeem  their  property  by 
large  and  separate  contributions.  The  library  of  the 
Elector  the  King  committed  to  his  chancellor  Oxen- 
stiem,  with  the  view  of  having  it  transported  to  the 
Academy  of  Westerrah,  but  the  ship  in  which  it 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  Sweden  foundered  at  sea, 
and  this  valuable  treasure  was  buried  beneath  the 
waves  of  the  Baltic. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Rhine,  did  not  terminate  with  the 
loss  of  Mentx.  Shortly  before  the  taking  of  that 
.dty,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  had  taken 
Falkenstein  and  Reifenberg :  The  fortress  of  Ko- 
ningstein  now  surrendered  to  the  Hessians.  The 
Bhinegrave  Otto  Louis,  one  of  the  King's  generab, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  nine  Spanish  squa- 
drons who  were  on  their  march  for  Frankenthal, 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  most  important 
towns  upon  the  Rhine,  from  Boppart  to  Bacha- 
rach.  After  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Braun- 
fek,  which  was  effected  by  the  Count  of  Wetteraa, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes,  the  Spaniards 
had  lost  every  place  in  Wetteran,  while  in  the 
Pdatinate  they  cotdd  scarcely  save  any  except 
Frankenthal.  Landmi  and  Kronweisenberg  open- 
ly declared  for  the  Swedes :  Spires  offered  to  raise 
troops  for  the  King.  Mannheim  was  gained  to 
the  Swedes  through  the  prudent  measures  of  the 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar^  and  the  negligence  of 
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npUod  lo  Iheae  dena&ds  with  bitter  cmaplikito 
■gBinst-  the  inactivity  of  the  English  Court,  and 
propftred  to  extend  hu  vietorions  arms  into  Akaiee^ 
•ad  even  into  Lorraine* 

The  distrust  excited  by  the   conduct  of  the 
Swedish  monwch  was    now  openly  expressed, 
while  the  malice  of  his  enemies  was  basied  in  cir- 
^olatiBg  the  most  injnrioos  reports  as  to  his  inten- 
tioM*     Bichelien,  the  Minirter  of  Louis  XIII*, 
had  already  witnessed  with  anxiety  the  progress 
•f  the  King  towards  the  French  frontier,  and  the 
•uspicions  tefl»per  of  his  master  renfdered  him  bat 
too  accessible  to  die  reports  which  were  circulated 
with  regard  to  his  views.     France  was  at  this  mo- 
ment involved  in  a  civil  war  with  its  Protestant 
aabjects,  asd  there  was  reaeon  te  fear  that  the 
ifipfoach  of  a  victorious  monarch,  of  their  own 
party,  might  inspire  them  with  new  counge,  and 
•animate  them  to  a  more  violent  resistance.    Thb 
might  be  the  ease,  even  if  Gustavua  Adolphus  was 
^evw  so  little  inclined  to  afibrd  them  encourage- 
ment, or  to  act  unfaithfally  towards  his  ally,  die 
King  of  France.     Bui  the  revengeful  disposition 
of  the  Bish<^  of  Wnrtaburg,  who  was  aaxious  to 
console  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  deaniaiMiis,  by 
his  intrigues  in  the  Frmtek  Court,  the  eavenomed 
rhetoric  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  active  seal  of  the 
Bavarian  minister,    represented    this    dangeroas 
alliance  between  the  Hugonots  and  the  Swedes 
as  a  matter  perfectly  settled,  and  continued  to  fill 
the  mind  of  the  timi^  Louis  with  the  most  fear- 
ful apprehensions.     Not  merely  chimerical  politi- 
cians, but  many  of  the  best  inforsMd  Catholics, 
iMy  believed  that  the  Khig  would  immediately 
press  forward  into^the  heart  of  l>ance,    mi4o 
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Dommoii  came  with  the  Hugonots,  and  orertnm 
the  Catholic  religion  within  the  kingdom.  Fana- 
ticid  zealots  even  saw  him  ready  to  cross  the 
Alps  with  an  army,  and  dethrone  the  Vicegerent 
of  Christ  ia  Italy.  These  reports,  it  is  trae,  soon 
^ied  away  of  themselves  ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  Gustavus,  by  his  military  operations 
on  the  Rhine,  gave  a  dangerous  handle  to  hift 
enemies,  and  in  some  measure  jiisti6ed  the  sus-' 
picion  that  bis  arms  were  directed,  not  so  much- 
against  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as- 
against  the  Catholic  religion  itselC 

•  The  general  clamour  raised  by  the   Catholio 
Courts,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  against 
the  alliance  between  France  and  the  enemy  of 
their  church,  at  last  compelled  Cwdinal  Richelieu 
to  take  a  decisive  step  for  the  security  of  his  re- 
ligion,, and  at  once  to  convince  the  Ca^lic  world 
of  the  religious  zeal  of  France,  and  the  selfish  po- 
licy o(  the  Ecclesiastical  States  of  Germany.  Con- 
vinced that  the  views  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  like 
his  own,  w^e  directed  moreiy  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  power  of  Austria,  he  hesitated  not  to  pre- 
mise  to  the  Princes  of  the  League,  the  observance 
of  a  complete  neutrality  <m  the  part  of  Sweden^ 
on  condition  of  their  dmndoning  their  allianee 
with  the  Emperor,  and  withdrawing  their  troops. 
Whatever  might  be  the  resolution-  adopted  by  the 
princes,    Richelieu  equally  attained   lus   ofajtecti 
By  their  separation  from  the  AustmaiB  intevest^ 
Ferdinand  would  be  at  once  exposed  t6  the  united 
attack  of  France  and   Sweden ;   and  Gustaipui 
Ado^)hus,  freed  fixNn  lus  other  enemies  in  Ger^ 
^nany,  would  be  enabled  to  direct  his  undivided 
«trength  gainst   the    hereditary   doiaiiiieop      '* 
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Anvtrta.  The  &U  of  Austria  wwh  in  that  eveni^ 
ineTitabley  and  tbe  great  objjsct  of  RicbeUeu'a  po- 
licy would  be  attained  without  injoiy  to  the 
ohttcch.  If  again  tbe  piinces  of  the  I^eiigae  per- 
aiflted  ia  their  opposition,  and  adhex^ed  to  ^e 
Amtritti  alliance^  France^onldjat  least  be  jnsti* 
fied  in  the  eyea  of  Europoy  by  the  proposal  she 
had  nade,  and  would  have  auffidently  proved  the 
aiiieerity  of  her  attachmmit  to^he  Catholic  canse^ 
and  performed  her  duty  as  a  menoiber  of  the  Ho* 
van  chiurch.  The  princes  of  the  League  would 
then  appear  the  sole  audiois  of  those  evils  which 
the  CathoUca  of  Gennaoy  were  unavoidably  ex- 
posed to,  from  the  continuance  of  the  war  ;  they 
alone,  by  their  wilful  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the 
Emperor,  would  frnatiate  the  measures  employed 
lor:  their  proteetMm,'][expo6e  the^^church  to  danger, 
and  themselves  to  destruction, 

Richelieu  pursued  this  plan  with  the  greater  zeal, 
the  more  he  waa  pvessed  by  the  repeated  appli- 
eationa  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  for  assistance 
from  Fiance.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this 
prince,  from  the  moment  he  had  begun  to  enter- 
tain suspicioaa  of  the  En^ror^  had  entered  into  a 
secret  alliance  with  Frmce,  by  w^ch  he  hoped  to 
aeeure  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  Palatinate^ 
in  the  event  of  any  iiitare  chaiqfe  in  the  Empe- 
sor's  seUJtimeitts.  But  thou^  the  cmgin  of  the 
treaty  itself  showed  clearly  against  what  enemy  it 
was  directed,  Maximilian  now  thooght  proper  to 
make  use  of  it  against  the  King  of  Swed^i,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  demand  from  France  that  a»- 
aistance  against  Gustavus  Adalphus  her  ally,  whidi 
^e  had  promised  against  Austria.  Richelieu*  em» 
harrMsed  by  this  cimlradictory^alliaDce,  with  two 
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powers  opposed  to  each  other,  had  no  other  re"* 
source  left  but  to  endeavour  to  put  a  speedy  ter- 
mination to  their  hostilities:  And,  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  Bavaria,  while  he  was  unable  to  protect 
it  through  his  connexion  with  Sweden,  he  turned 
his  efforts  entirely  to'the  effecting  a  neutrality,  as 
the  only  means  of  fulfilling  liis  obligations  to  both. 
The  Marquis  of  Breze  was  for  this  purpose  sent  as 
his  plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Sweden  in 
Mentz,  to  ascertain  his  sentiments  on  this  point, 
and  to  procure  from  him  favourable  conditions  for 
the  allied  princes.  But  if  Louis  XIII.  had  power- 
ful reasons  for  wishing  to  see  this  alliance  effect- 
ed, Gustavus  Adolf^us  had  as  important  grounds 
to  desire  the  contrary.  Convinced  by  numerous 
proofs  that  the  aversion  of  the  Princes  of  the  Lea- 
gue to  the  IHrotestant  religion  was  unconquerable^ 
their  hatred  against  the  foreign  power  of  the 
Swedes  implfecable,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Austria  inseparable,  he  apprehended  less 
danger  from  their  open  hostility,  than  from  a  neu- 
trality so  much  opposed  to  their  inclinations ;  and, 
constrained  as  he  was  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Ger- 
inany  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  he  sustained  a 
manifest  loss,  if  without  increasing  the  number  of 
his  friends,  he  diminished  that  of  his  open  enemies. 
It  was  t^refore  not  surprising  that  Gustavus 
Adolphns  showed  little  inclination  to  purchase  the 
neutrality  of  the  Catholic  princes,  by  which  he 
was  likely  to  gain  so  little,  by  the  loss  of  those  ad^ 
vantages  he  had  already  obtained. 

The  conditions,  accordingly,  upon  which  he  of- 
fered to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  neutrality  oit 
the  part  of  Bavaria  were  severe,  and  suited  to  the 
views- he  entertained.     He  required  of  the  CailR^ 
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der  the  King  liimaelfy  began  its  march  agwnsf  thm 
eneny  In  Franconia. 

The  possession  of  this  Circle  had,  in  tlie  meam 
time,  been  disputed  with  variable  sncoess,  between 
CooBt  Tilly  and  the  Swedish  General  Horn,  whom 
Gnstavus  had  left  there  with  8000  men  ;  and  the 
Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  in  particnlar,  was  at  ottce 
the  object  of  their  etrugg le,  and  the  scene  of  their 
fftvages.  The  King,  called  off  to  the  Rhine  by 
his  other  projects,  had  left  to  his  General  the 
chastisement  of  the  Bishop,  whose  perfidy  had  ex-t 
cited  his  indignadon,  and  the  activity  of  Horn 
jostified  the  choice.  In  a  short  time,  he  sidn 
jected  great  part  of  the  Bishopric  to  the  Swedish 
arms ;  and  the  capital  itself,  abandoned  by  its  Im- 
perial garriaen,  was  carried  by  storm.  The  ba* 
nished  Bishop  now  pressed  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
most  ofgently  lor  assistance ;  and  that  Prince  was 
at  length  persuaded  to  put  an  end  to  Tilly's  inac* 
tivity.  Having  received  from  his  Master  fall 
powers  to  reinstate  the  Bishop  in  bis  territories, 
this  General  collected  his  troops,  who  were  scat- 
tered over  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  advanced 
nponBambcig  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  Gvs- 
tavus  Horn,  firmly  determined  to  maintain  his  con- 
qnsst  even  againat  this  overwhelming  force,  awaited 
dm  enemy  within  the  walls  of  Bamfa«rg ;  but  found 
himself  obliged  to  yield  to  the  vanguard  of  Tilly, 
wliAt  he  had  hoped  to  held  out  against  his  whole 
army.  A  confusion  whidi  arose  among  his  troope, 
and  which  no  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  their 
.  General  cenld  remedy,  opened  the  gntes  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  vn^  difficulty  that  the  troope, 
baggage  and  artillery,  were  saved.  The  rec6tt- 
quest  of  Bamberg  was  the  fruit  of  this  vietory ; 
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but  Tilly,  with  every  effort,  w«9  unable  to  over- 
take the  Swedish  General,  who  retired  in  goo<l 
order  across  the  Rhine.  The  King's  appearance 
in  Franconia,  and  his  junction  with  Gnstavus 
Horn  at  Kitzingen,  pat  a  stop  to  Tilly's  con- 
quests, and  compelled  him  to  look  to  his  own  safe- 
^  by  a  timely  retreat. 

The  King  made  a  geneitil  review  of  his  troops 
at  Aschaifenburg ;  the  number  of  which,  after  liis 
junction  with  Gustavus  Horn,  Banner,  and  Duke 
William  of  Weimar,  amounted  to  nearly  40,000* 
men.  Nothing  interrupted  his  progress  through 
Franconia ;  for  Count  Tilly,  far  too  weak  to  en- 
counter an  enemy  so  superior  in  numbers,  had  re- 
treated, by  rapid  marches,  towards  the  Danube. 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria  were  now  equally  near  to 
the  King,  and,  uncertain  whither  his  victorious 
course  might  be  directed,  Mashnillan  could  form 
no  immediate  resolution.  The  choice  of  the  King, 
and  the  fate  of  both  provinces,  now  depended  on 
the  course  left  open  to  Count  Tilly.  It  was  dan- 
gerous while  so  formidable  an  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching to  leave  Bavaria  undefended,  in  order  to 
protect  Austria  ;  sttU  more  dangerous  by  receiving 
Tilly  into  Bavaria,  to  draw  the  enemy  also  into 
this  quarter,  and  render  it  the  seat  of  a  destructive 
war.  The  cares  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Patriot 
prevailed  at  last  over  the  scruples  of  the  States- 
man, and  Tilly  received  orders,  at  all  hazards,  to 
cover  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  with  his  army. 

Nuremberg  received  with  triumphant  joy  the 
Protector  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  Ger- 
man liberties,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens 
expressed  itself  on^his  arrival  in  the  most  touching 
demomlMtieiig  of  admimtion  and  joy.    Gustavos 
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himself  cotdd  not  Bupprees  his  astoniBhrneiHy  air 
seeing  himself  in  tliis  city,  in  the  very  centre  c^ 
Germany,  where  he  had  never  expected  to  be  able 
to  penetrate.  The  noble  appearance  of  his  person 
completed  the  impression  jN'odnced  by  his  glorioni 
actions,  and  the  condescension  with  which  be  ve^ 
paid  the  congratulations  of  the  citizens,  gained  hii^ 
in  an  instant  the  affections  of  alL  He  personally 
conlBrmed  the  alliance  he  had  entered  into  wit^ 
them  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  excited  the 
ottizens  to  an  active  zeal  and  fraternal  unity  against 
the  common  enemy.  After  a  shor^^  residence  in 
Nuremberg  he  f(^Iowedhis  army  to  the  Danlidbe»  and 
unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  frontier  town  oi 
Denauwerth.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  numerous 
Bavarian  garrison ;  and  their  commander  Rod^ph 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Saxe  Lau^ibui^,  showed  at 
first  the  firmest  resolution  to  hold  out  till  the4ir-> 
rival  of  Tilly.  But  the  vigour  with  which  Gus^ 
tavus  Adolpfaufl  commenced  the  siege,  soon  coa- 
stndned  him  to  take  measures  for  a  speedy  and 
secure  ratreat,  which  he  successfully  executed  a* 
midst  atrem^dous  fire  from  the  Swedish  aiftiUery* 
The  capture  of  Donauwerth  opened  to  the  King 
the  possession  of  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  and 
BOW  only  the  smidl  river  Lech  separated  him  from 
Bavaria.  The  immediate  danger  to  which  his 
dominions  were  exposed,  excited  the  utmost  ae* 
tivity  of  Maximilian ;  and,  however  little  he  had 
hitherto  done  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
towards  his  frontier,  he  was  now  det^tuined  to 
dispate  with  them  as  resolutely  as  possible  the 
remc^der  of  their  coone.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Lech^  near  the  smidl  town  of  Raiiiy 
THiy  ocdipiiBd  a  foctified  camp,  whi^   sucnmnd-^ 
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«d  bf  three  rivers,  bade  defiance  to  every  at* 
tack.  All  ^he  bridges  over  the  river  were  destroy- 
ed ;  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  as  far  as  Augs- 
burg strongly  garrisoned ;  and  that  town  itself, 
which  had  shown  strong  symptoms  of  its  inclina- 
tion to  imitate  the  example  of  Nuren^erg  and 
Francfort,  secured  by  the  introduction  of  a  Ba- 
varian garrison,  and  by  disarming  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  Elector  himself,  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  collect,  threw  himself  into  Tilly's  camp  as  if 
all  his  hopes  were  concentered  in  this  single  point, 
and  the  good  fortune  of  the  Swedes  was  to  suffer 
shipwreck  before  its  lines. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  appeared  on  the  bank 
opposite  the  Bavarian  entrenchments,  after  sub- 
jecting to  his  arms  the  whole  territory  of  Augs- 
burg, on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  and  opening 
to  his  troops  a  rich  supply  of  necessaries  from  that 
quarter.  It  was  now  the  month  of  March,  when 
the  river,  swelled  to  an  uncommon  height,  by  fre- 
quent rains,  and  the  melting  of  ^e  snow  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  flowed  with  great  rapi- 
dity between  its  steep  banks.  Its  waves  threaten- 
ed the  rash  assailants  with  certain  destruction, 
while  the  enemy's  cannon  opened  their  murderous 
discharge  upon  them  from  the  opposite  side.  If 
Ihey  escaped  the  fury  of  the  fire  and  water,  a  new 
and  vigorous  enemy  awaited  them,  in  an  impreg* 
nable  camp  ;  and  a  battle  must  be  begun,  where 
diey  needed  repose  and  refreshment.  Exhausted 
as  ^ey  were,  they  hastened  to  attack  the  hostile 
•atrenchments,  the  strength  of  which  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  every  assault.  A  defeat  sustained 
upon  this  river  would  be  attended  with  inevitable 
rain,  sinee  the  same  stream  which  impeded  t^ 
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vietofious  adyaBce^  would  also  cat  off  ihetr  re- 
treat, if  fortune  should  abandou  them. 

The  Swedish  Council  of  War,  which  the  King 
now  assembled,  strongly  represented  to  him  the 
importance  of  these  considerations,  in  order  to  de^ 
ler  him  from  this  dangerous  undertaking.  Eyen 
the  most  intrepid  were  appalled,  and  a  troop  of 
honourable  warriors,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the 
field,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  doubts. 
But  the  King  s  resolution  was  fixed.  "  What !'' 
said  he  to  Gustams  Horn,  who  spoke  for  the 
rest,  <^  have  we  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  so  many 
of  the  great  riyers  of  Germany,  to  have  our  pro- 
gress'interrupted  by  a  brook  like  the  Lech  ?'*  He 
had  already,  with  great  personal  danger,  recoii* 
noitred  the  position,  and  discovered  that  his  own 
side  of  the  river  was  considerably  more  elevated 
than  the  other,  by  which  the  fire  of  the  Swedish 
artillery  must  have  a  considerable  advantage  over 
that  of  the  enemy.  He  availed  himself,  with  rapid 
presence  of  mind,  of  this  circumstance.  At  the 
place  where  the  left  bank  of  the  Lech  forms  an 
angle  towards  the  right,  he  immediately  caused 
three  batteries  to  be  erected,  from  which  72  fieM^ 
pieces  opened  a  flanking  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
While  this  destructive  fire  drove  the  Bavarians 
fipom  the  opposite  bank,  he  erected,  with  all  pos' 
sible  rapidity,  a  bridge  over  the  river.  A  thick 
WBoke,  kept  up  by  bumbg  wood  and  wet  straw^ 
toneealed  the  progress  of  the  erection  for  some 
time  from  the  enemy,  while  the  continued  thunder 
of  the  cannon  overpowered  the  noise  of  the  axes 
6f  the  workmen.  He  himself  animated  by  his  ex** 
ample  the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  discharged 
mote  than  60.  caaaon  with  his  own  hand.     The 
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eaanonade  was  returned  by  the  Baranans  for  two 
koiirs,  with  equal  yivacity,  though  with  less  effect, 
as  the  Swedish  battevies,  placed  on  higher  groundy 
swept  the  lower  bank,  while  their  height  served 
as  a  breast-work  to  the  troops  behind.     In  rain, 
therefore,  did  the  Bavarians  'attempt  to  destroy 
these  works  ;    the    superior  force  of  the  enemy 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  they  were  compel^ 
led  to  be  spectators  of  the  finishmg  of  l^e  bridge. 
Tilly,  on  this  dreadful  day,  did  every  thing  in  bis 
power  to  raise  the  courage  of  his  troops ;  and  no 
d«iger  could  drive  him  ^irom  the  ba»ks  ^of  the 
river.  He  found  at  length  the  death  which  he  sought ; 
a  cannon  ball  shattered  bis  leg ;  and  his  brave  asso- 
ciate Altringer  was,  soon  after,  dangerously  wound- 
ed in  the  head.     Deprived  of  the  animating  pre- 
sence of  tfa^  generals^  the  Bavarians  at  last  gave 
way,  and  Maximilian,  in  spite  of  his  wishes,  was 
driven  to  adopt  a  pusilUmimoiis  resolution.    Over- 
come by  the  persiiasioiis  c^  the  dying  Tilly,  whose 
wonted  firraness  was  now  overpowered  by  thd 
•ear  approach  of  deatb^  he  gave  up  bis  impreg- 
nable position  for  lost ;    and  a  ford,  discovered 
by  the  Swedes,  by  which  the  cavalry  were  on  thu 
point  of  passing,  aeceleraled   his  ingiorious   re* 
tfeatl     The  same  night,  before  a  single   hostile 
aoldier  had  crossed  the  Lech,  he  broke   up  his 
camp,  and,  without  giving  time  for  the  King  to 
harass  him  in  his  march,  retreated  in  good  order 
to  Neuburg  and  Ingolstadt.   Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  next  day  completed  the  passage  of  bis  army, 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  hostile  camp  abandon^ 
ed :    and  the  Elector's  flight  surprised  him  still 
iMire,  when  he  saw  the  strength  of  the  position  he 
liad  quiftted.     ^^  Had  I  been  the  Bavarian,'*  sa^^ 
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hOf  **  thoogli  a  cannon  ball  had  carried  away  my 
beard  and  cbm,  never  would  I  have  abandoned 
a  position  like  this,  and  opened  to  my  enemies  a 
passage  into  my  territory." 

Bavaria  now  lay  open  to  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  tide  of  war,  which  had  hitherto  only  beat 
against  its  frontier,  now  streamed  for  the  first 
time  over  these  fields,  which  had  so  long  escaped 
its  ravages.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  con- 
quest of  those  provinces,  the  King  rescued  the 
town  of  Augsburg  from  the  yoke  of  Bavaria;  ex- 
acted  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  citizens ;  and 
secured  its  fulfilment  by  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
town.  He  then  advanced,  by  rapid  marches, 
against  Ingolstadt,  to  secure  his  conquests  in 
Bavaria,  and  obtain  a  firm  footing  on  the  Da* 
nnbe,  by  the  possession  of  this  important  fortress, 
which  the  Elector  was  attempting  to  cover  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

Shortly  after  his  appearance  before  Ingolstadt, 
the  wounded  Tilly  tenninated  his  career  within 
the  walls  of  that  town,  afiter  experiencing  all  the 
caprices  of  unstable  fortune.  Orasbed  by  the  su- 
perior generalship  of  Gustavus  Adolphns,  he  lost, 
at  the  close  of  his  days,  all  the  laurels  of  his  ear- 
lier victories,  and  appeased,  by  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, the  justice  of  Providence,  and  the  offended 
manes  of  Magdeburg.  In  him  the  Imperial  anny 
and  that  of  the  League,  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss ;  the  CatboUc  religion  was  deprived  of  its 
most  zealous  defender,  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
of  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants,  who  sealed  his 
fidelity  by  his  death,  and  even  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  GeneraL  His  last 
message  to  the  Elector  was  an  utgent  advice  to 
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tak^  possessiair  of  Ratisbon,  anU  thus  to  maimtala 
the  command  of  the  Danube,  and  the  communica-| 
tion  with  Bohemia. 

With  the  confidence  which  seemed  to  he  tha 
natm^  result  of  so  many  yictories,  Gustavua 
Adolphus  now  undertook  the  siege  of  Ingolstadty 
hoping  to  master  the  town  by  the  impetuosity  o$ 
his  first  assault.  But  the  strength  of  the  fortifi«a«^ 
tions,  and  the  btuvery  of  the  garrison,  opposed  ob-^ 
stacles  to  his  attempt  more  formidable  than  any  ha 
had  encountered  since  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld  *^ 
and  a  period  was  nearly  put  to  his  cai-eer  befoce^ 
the  waUs  of  this  town.  While  reconnoitering  tha 
works,  a  24  pounder  killed  bis  hoi'se  beneath  him^ 
while  another  ball,  almost  immediately  afterwai'dst 
struck  his  favourite,  the  young  Margrave.of  Baden^ 
by  hit  side.  The  King,  with  rapid  presence  ^ 
mind,  rose,  and  quieted  the  fears  of  Ins  troops  by 
immediately  mounting  another. 

The  occupation  of  Ratisbon  by  the  Bavaiiansy 
who,  according  to  the  advice  of  Tilly^  had  sur-* 
prised  this  town  by  stratagem,,  and  placed  in  it  a 
stroiig  garrison,  quickly  changed  the  King's  plan 
of  operations.  He  had  fiattered  himself  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  this  town,  which  was  inclined  to 
the  Protestant  interests,  and  to  find  in  it  an  aUy 
aa  devoted  to  him  as  Nuremberg,-  Augsburg,  and- 
Frankfort.  The  subjection  of  the  town  by  the 
Bavarians,  seemed  to  postpone  for  a  long  time  the 
fulfilment  of  his  favourite  project  of  rendering  him-i 
self  master  of  the  Danube,  and  depriving  liis  ad** 
versaries  of  all  assistance  from  Bohemia.  He  sooa 
le£t  Ing^ktadt,  against  which  he  was  wasting  his 
time  and  his  troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  in- 
ter»>r  of  Bavaf  ia,  in  order  to  draw  the  Elector  in*' 
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to  thai  quarter  for  the  defence  of  his  territories 
and  thus  to  strip  the  Danube  of  its  defenders. 

The  country,  as  far  as  Munich,  now  lay  open 
to  the  conqueror.  Mosburg,  Landshut,  and  the 
whole  territory  of  Freylingeni  submitted  to  him ; 
nothing  could  resist  his  arms.  But  if  he  met  with 
no  regular  opposition  in  his  progress,  he  had  to 
contend  against  an  implacable  enemy  in  the  heart 
of  erery  BaTarian<i<*-the  virulence  of  religious  fa- 
naticism. Troops  who  did  not  acknowledge  the 
X  supremacy  of  ^ the  poople  were  a  new  and  unheard 
of  spectacle  in  this  country ;  the  blind  zeal  of  the 
priests  represented  them  to  the  peasantry  as  mon-> 
tters,  the  children  of  hell,|  and  their  leader  as  An- 
tichrist. No  wonder,  then,  that  they  should  think 
themselves  released  from  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
humanity  in  regard  to  this  brood  of  Satan,  or  think 
themselves  justified  in  committing  the  most  savage 
atrocities  upon  them.  Woe  to  the  Swedish  sol-* 
diw  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their 
hands !  All  the  torments  which  inventive  malice 
couldi,  devise  were  exercised  upon  these  unhappy 
victims ;  and  the  sight  of  their  mangled  bodies 
exasperated  the  army  to  a  fearful  retaliation.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  alone,  sullied  the  lustre  of  his 
heroic  character  by  no  act  of  revenge ;  and  the 
aversion  which  the  Bavarians  felt  towards  his  re« 
ligion,  far  from  releasing  him  from  the  obligations 
of  humanity  towards  that  unfortunate  people, 
seemed  to  render  him  only  more  anxious  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  his  religion,  by  a  more  con- 
spicuous display  of  clemency. 

The  approach  of  the  King  spread  terror  and  con- 
sternation in  the  capital,  which,  stripped  of  its  de- 
fenders, and  abandoned  by  its  principal  inhabit- 
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mis,  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  magnammhy 
of  the  conqueror.  By  an  unconditional  and  vo- 
luntary surrender,  it  hoped  to  disarm  his  indigna- 
tion  ;  and  accordingly,  deputies  were  sent  to  Frank- 
fort to  lay  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  city.  Strong- 
ly as  the  King  might  hare  been  tempted  by  the 
inhuman  conduct  of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  hostile 
intentions  of  their  sovereign,  to  make  a  dreadful 
use  of  his  victory;  pressed  as  he  was  even 
by  the  Germanic  to  avenge  the  fiate  of  Magdeburg 
on  the  capital  of  its  destroyer,  this  great  prince 
scorned  this  mean  revenge ;  and  the  very  help- 
lessness of  his  enemies  disarmed  his  indignation. 
Contented  with  the  noble  triumph  of  conducting 
the  Palatine  Frederick  with  the  pomp  of  a  victor 
into  the  very  palace  of  the  prince  who  had  been 
the  chief  instrument  of  his  fall,  and  the  usurper  of 
his  territories,  he  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  his 
triumphal  entry  by  the  superior  splendour  of  his 
moderation  and  mildness. 

"^  The  King  found  in  Munich  only  a  forsaken  pap- 
lace,  for  the  treasures  of  the  Elector  had  been 
transported  to  Werfen.  The  magnificence  of  the 
Electoral  palace  astonished  him ;  and  he  asked 
the  guide  who  showed  the  apartments  who  was 
the  architect.  **  No  other,"  replied  he,  ^*  than 
the  Elector  himself.  " — **  I  wish,  ".  said  the  King, 
'f  that  I  had  this  architect  to  send  to  Stockholm. " 
*«  That,  ■*  replied  the  other,  "  the  architect  will 
take  care  to  prevent."  When  the  arsenal  was 
exflonined,  they  found  nothing  but  carriages  which 
•had  been  stripped  of  their  cannon.  The  latter 
had  been  so  artfully  concealed  under  the  floor, 
that  no  traces  of  them  were  to  be  found  ;  and  but 
for  the  treachery  of  a  workman,  the  deceit  wouK 
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fiot  ha?e  been  detected.  '*  Rise  up  £roln  tbe 
ilead, "  said  the  King,  ''  and  come  to  light."  The 
£oor  was  pulled  up,  and  140  pieces  of  cannon 
discovered,  many  ol  them  of  extraordinary  nse, 
which  had  beetu  principally  taken  from  the  Palalifr- 
«ate  and  Bohemia.  A  treasure  of  8€,000  gold 
'ducats,  concealed  in  one  of  the  largest,  completed 
the  pleasure  which  the  King  received  from  tbis 
/Unexpected  acquisition. 

But  a  far  more  welcome  speetaAato  Inm  would 
bave  been  the  appearance  of  tJie  BaFarian  army 
itself;  for  his  ma«:h  into  the  heart  of  Bavaiia  had 
.been  undertaken  chiefly  witk  the  view  ai  hffing 
them  from  their  entrenchments^  In  this  expecta- 
tion he  saw  himself  disappointed.  No  enemy  ap- 
peared ;  no  aitreaties,  however  urgent,  on  the 
part  of  his  subjects,  could  induce  tbe  Elector  to 
hiizard  the  remainder  of  his  army  by  la  batde. 
JShut  up  in  Ratisbon,  he  awaited  the  expected  re- 
inforcements of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  from  Bo- 
Jiemia ;  and  endeavoured,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
«top  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  by  reviving  tbe 
•negotiations  for  a  neutrality.  But  tbe  King  s  dis- 
trust, too  often  and  too  justly  excited  by  his  pre- 
vious conduct,  fiiistrated  this  design  ;  and  the  in- 
.tentional  delay  of  Walienstein  abandoned  Bavaria 
,to  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  had  Gustavus  advanced  from  victory  to 
victory,  and  from  one  conquest  to  another,  without 
meeting  with  an  enemy  who  could  pretend  to  t»fe 
with  him.  A  piurt  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  tbe  Bi- 
shopric of  Franconia,  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  the 
Archbishopric  of  Mentz,  lay  conquered  in  his  rear. 
An  uninterrupted  cai'eer  of  victory  had  condneted 
^^-  *-  the  holders  of  Austria  ;  and  the  moat  barfl- 
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Jiant  tuooess  hmi  folly  justified  the  plan  of  openi- 
tiom  which  he  had  formed  after  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld.  If  he  had  not  succeeded  to  the  ut- 
iBoet  af  his  wishes  in  prooioting  a  confederaey 

•  amoBg  liie  Protestant  States,  he  had  at  least  dii»- 
armed  or  iweakened  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
League,  maintained  the  war  chiefly* at  their  ex- 

.  pense,  duaftini$hed  the  reaoorces  of  tlie  Emperor; 
animated  the  cowmge  of  the  weaker  States,  and 

'found  a  way  te  the  Austrian  States  through  the 
t^rritwies  of  those  allies  of  the  Emperor  whom  he 
had  laid  under  contribution.  Where  arias  wens 
vaavailing,  the  friendship  of  the  free  cities,  whidi 
lie  had  attached  to  him  by  the  united  ties  of  po- 
licy and  Iteligion,  frequently  was  of  l^e  utmost  ser- 
vice to  him ;  and,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his 
Buperiority  in  the  field,  he  could  depend  upon 

!  their  zealous  support.     By  his  conquests  on  the 

•  Hhine,  the  Spaniards  were  cut  oif  from  the  Lower 
•Palatinate,    even  if  the  state  of  the  war  in  tlie 

Netherlands  left  them  at  liberty  to  interfere  in  tlie 
aiiurs  of  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  himself 
Jiad  acceded  to  the  neuU-ality  after  his  unfortunate 
-ownpaigB.  Eren  the  numerous  garrisons  lie  had 
{left  behind  him  in  his  progress  through  Germany, 
Jiad  not  diminished  his  army  ;  and,  fresh  and  vigo- 
rous as  when  he  began  his  march,  he  now  stood 
Jn  the  centre  ci  Bavaria,  with  the  power  and  the 
<  determination  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart 
.jof  Austria. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  thus  maintained  the 
-war  with  such  superiority  within  the  empire,  for- 
tune had  been  no  less  favourable  to  his  ally,  the 
'£leotor  of  Saxony,  is  another  quarter.  It  will  he 
.,    yoi,.  II.  E 
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recc^cted,  Umt  by  the  ftmngeinent  ooneerted  be- 
tween these  princes  at  Halle,  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  intrusted 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  while  the  King  cho^ 
for  himself  the  attack  upon  ^e  territories  of  the 
League.  The  first  fruits  of  the  battle  of  Breiten- 
feld,  was  the  reconquest  of  Leipzig,  which  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian 
gan*isons  from  the  whole  Circle.  Reinforced  by 
the  troops  who  deserted  to  him  from  the  hostile 
garrisons,  the  Saxon  General  Amheim,  marched 
towards  Luaatia,  which  had  been  overrun  by  an 
Imperial  General  Rudolph  von  Tiefenbach,  in  or- 
der to  chastise  the  Elector  for  embracing  the 
cause  of  the  enemy.  He  had  already  commenced 
the  usual  course  of  devastation  in  this  weekly  de- 
fended province,  and  taken  seveitd  towns,  aftd 
terrified  Dresden  itself  by  his  approach.  But  his 
destructive  progress  was  speedily  checked  by  an 
express  mandate  from  the  Emperor  to  spare  the 
possessions  of  Saxony. 

Ferdinand  had  too  late  perceived  the  errcnrs  of 
that  policy,  which  had  led  him  to  drive  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  to  extremities,  and  forcibly  to  com- 
pel this  powerful  confederate  to  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Sweden.  He  now  wished,  by  all  ill- 
timed  moderation,  to  repair  if  possible  the  conse- 
quences of  his  mistimed  haughtiness ;  thus  com- 
mitting a  second  error  while  he  endeavoured  to 
remedy  the  fii'st.  To  deprive  his  enemy  of  ihe 
assistance  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  he  revived,  by 
means  of  the  Spaniards,  bis  negotiations  with  the 
Elector;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  an  accommoda- 
t  on,  Tiefenbach  had  received  orders  immediately 
to  evacuate  the  territories  ot  Saxony.     Bat  these 
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cottceetioM  of  the  Emperor,  (kr  from  producing 
tiie  ^xp6Cted  effect,  only  discovered  to  the  Elector 
the  embarrassment  of  his  adversary  and  his  own 
iqiportancey  and  encouraged  him  the  more  to  pro* 
secute  the  advantages  he  had  already  obtained. 
How,  indeed,  could  he,  without  the  most  shamo" 
iul  ingratitude,  abandon  an  ally  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  moat  sacred  assurances  of  his  fidelity^ 
and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  his  dominioBs,  and  even  of  his  Electoral  dig- 
nity? 

The  Saxon  army,  now  relieved  of  the  expedi- 
tion into  Lusatia,  marched  towards  Boh«nia» 
where  a  combination  of  fieivourable  circumstanoes 
seemed  to  asane  them  of  victory.  In  this  king- 
dom, the  first  scene  of  this  destructive  war,  the 
flames  of  dissention,  still  lurked  under  their  aahes^ 
while  the  continued  oppression  of  tyranny  daily 
augmented  the  discontent  of  the  inhabitants* 
Wherever  the  eye  was  turned,  this  unfortunate 
country  showed  traces  of  the  most  mommful  al- 
teration* Whole  districts  had  changed  their  pro- 
prietors, and  groaned  under  the  bated  yoke  of 
Catholic  masters,  whom  the  favour  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Jesuits  had  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  exiled  Protestants.  Others  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  public  distress,  aj^d  pur- 
chased, at  a  low  rate,  the  c<»ifiscated  estates  of 
the  exiles.  The  blood  of  the  most  distinguished 
champions  of  liberty,  had  been  shed  upon  the 
scaffold ;  and  those  who,  by  a  timely  flight,  escaped 
that  fate,  were  wandering  in  misery  hr  from  their 
native  land,  while  their  inheritance  was  squSmdered 
by  the  obsequious  slaves  of  despotism.  Sti^. 
mora  iasupp(MrtaUe  than  the  oppression  of  thi 
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pettp  tyi^ants,  was  the  r^tmint  of  eomeielldci ' 
wbich  was  imposed  without  distinctioA  on  thm ' 
whole  Pirotestants  of  that  kingdom.  No  external 
danger,  no  opposttkm  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 
not  even  the  fearful  lessens  of  past  experience, 
could  abate  in  the  Jesuits  the  rage  of  proselytism  : 
where  fw  means  were  nnayailing,  miKtary  force 
was  employed  to  bring  the  wanfkrers  Within  the 
pftle  of  the  church.  The  inhabitants  of  Joachims* 
thal^on  the  frontiers  between  Bohemia  and  Meis* 
sen,  were  the  chief  sufferers  from  this  violence. 
Fire  Inlperia)  commissaries,  accompanied  by  as 
many  Jesuits,  and  fifteen  musketeers,  made  their 
appearance  in  this  peaeefn)  valley  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Heretics.  Where  the  rhetoric  of 
the  former  was  ine^ctual,  they  endeavoured  to 
efiect  their  end,  by  forcibly  quartering  the  latter 
upon  the  houses,  and  by  threats  of '  banishmeftt 
and  ^nes.  But  on  this  occasion,  the  good  cause 
prevailed,  and  the  courageous  resistance  of  this 
small  district,  compelled  the  Emperor  disgrace-* 
fully  to  recall  his  mandate  of  conversion ;  the  ex- 
ample of  the  court  afforded  an  example  to  the 
Catholics  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  justify 
ev^ery  act  of  oppression  which  their  insolence 
tempted  them  to-  exercise  against  the  Protestants. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this  persecu- 
ted pai-ty  was  favourable  to  a  revolution,  and  saw 
with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  their  deliverere 
upon  their  frontiers. 

The  Saxon  army  was-  already  on  its  march  to- 
wards Prague ;  the  Imperial  garrisons  bad  retired 
from  every  place  before  which  they  appeared. 
Schloeckemiu,  Tetschen,  Aussig,  Leutmerit^, 
soon  fell  into  the  enemy's  hand,  and  every  Ca- 
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tholto  place  was  abandoned  to  plundev^     Conster- 
nation seized  all  the  Papists  of  the  empire ;  and^ 
conscious  of  the  outrages  which  they  themselves 
had  exercised  upon  the  Protestants,  they  did  not 
dare  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  Protestant  army. 
All  the  Catholics,  who  had  any  thing  to  lose,  fled 
hastily  fw)m  the  country  to  the  capital,  and  after- 
wards abandoned  the  capital  itself  with  equal  ra- 
pidity.    Prague  was  prepared  for  no  attack,  and 
too  weakly  garrisoned  to  sustain  a  long  siege. 
The  Emperor  had  too  late  determined  to  des- 
patch Field-Marshal  Tiefenbach  to  the  defence  of 
this  capital.     Before  the  Imperial  orders  could 
reach  the  head-quarters  of  that  General  in  Silesia, 
the  Saxons  were,  already,  not  far  from  Prague ; 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  which  showed  little 
seal,  while  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  left  no 
room  to  expect  a  long  resistance.     In  this  fearful 
state  of  embarrassment,  the  Catholic  inhabitants 
looked  for  their  preservation  to  Wallenstein,  who 
now  lived  in  that  city  as  a  private  man.     But  far 
from  employing  his  military  experience,  and  the 
weight  of  his  influence  for  the  preservation  of  the 
city,    he    seized  the   fevourable   opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  revenge.     If  he  did  not  actually  in- 
vite the  Saxons  to  Prague,  his  conduct,  at  least, 
facilitated  its  capture.     Though  unprepared  for  a 
long  resistance,  the  town  was  not  without  means 
of  defending  itself  until  succour  should  arrive  ;  and, 
an  Imperial  Colonel,  Count  Maradas,  showed  se- 
rious intentions  of  undertaking  its  defence.     But 
without  orders,  and  excited  to  this  enterprise  only 
by  his  own  zeal  and  courage,  he  did  not  dare  to 
venture  upon  such  a  step  without  the  approbati<Hi 

s  i 
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of  a  8i^)erior.  He  therefore  consulted  the  Dake 
of  Friedlaady  whose  approbation  might  sapply  th& 
want  of  Ifupei-ial  authoiity,  and  to  whom  the  Bo- 
hemian Generals  were  expi^es^ly  referred  by  the 
Court  iu  this  extremity*  He,  however,  artfully 
adhered  to  his  inactivity,  and  his  determination  to 
withdraw  himself  entirely  from  political  afi^irs;  and 
weakened  the  resolntions  of  the  subalterns  by  the 
scruples  which  he  himself  evinced.  To  render 
the  constemaUon  general  and  complete,  he  finally 
abandoned  the  capital  with  his  whole  Court,  how- 
ever little  he  had  to  apprehend  from  its  capture  by 
1^  enemy,  and  the  city  was  lost,  because,  by  hia 
departure,  he  showed  that  he  desptdred  of  its  safety^ 
His  exafnple  was  followed  by  the  whole  Catholic 
nobility,  the  generals  with  their  troops,  the  clergy, 
and  all  the  o£&cers  of  the  crown.  All  night  the 
people  were  employed  in  saving  their  persons  and 
eifects*  All  the  roads  to  Vienna  were  crowded  with 
fugitives,  who  scarcely  recovered  from  their  con* 
stamation  till  they  reached  the  capital.  Maradaa 
himself,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  Prague,  fol- 
lowed the  rest,  and  led  hia  small  detachment  to 
Tabor,  where  he  awaited  the  event. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  ~  Prague,  when 
the  Saxons  next  moiiung  appeared  before  it ; 
no  preparations  were  made  kx  defence;  nol 
a  single  shot  from  the  walls  announced  the 
intention  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. A  crowd  of  spectators  in  the  country 
came  flocking  round  them,  allured  from  the  town 
by  curiosity,  to  behold  the  foreign  ai*my ;  and  the 
peaceful  confidence  with  which  they  advanced, 
resembled  a  friendly  salutation,  more  than  a  bo«- 
stile  reception.     From  the  general  report  of  these 
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p««[^  the  Swedes  learned  that  the  town  had 
been  deserted  by  the  troops  ;  and  that  the  gorem- 
ment  was  removed  to  Budweiss.  This  unex- 
pected and  inexplicable  surrender,  excited  Arn- 
beim  s  distrust  the  m<H'e,  as  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  Silesian  sue* 
conrs ;  and  knew  that  the  Saxon  army  was  too  in^ 
differently  provided  with  materials  for  undertaking 
a  siege,  and  by  far  too  weak  in  numbers  to  attempt 
to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Apprehensive  of 
stratagem,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance;  and  he 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  until 
the  Duke  of  Fiiedland's  house-steward,  whom  he 
discovered  among  the  crowd,  confirmed  to  liim 
tliis  intelligence.  '^  The  town  is  om-s  without  a 
blow!"  exclaimed  he,  in  astonishment,  to  his 
officers,  and  immediately  summoned  it  by  a 
trumpeter. 

The  citizens  of  Prague,  thus  shamefully  aban* 
doned  by  their  defenders,  had  long  ago  taken 
their  resolution  ;  and  ail  that  now  remained  wa9» 
to  secure  their  propeities  and  liberties  by  an  ad*- 
vantageous  capitulation.  As  soon  as  the  treaty 
was  subscribed  by  the  Saxon  general,  in  name  of 
his  Blaster)  the  gates  were  opened  to  him  with- 
out farther  opposition ;  and  the  army  made  their 
triumphal  entry  upon  the  1 1th  Novenober  163  L 
The  elector,  soon  after,  followed  in  person  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  those  whom  he  had  newly 
taken  under  his  protection ;  for  it  was  only  in  the 
character  of  protector  that  the  three  towns  of 
Prague  had  surrandered  to  him.  Their  union 
with  the  Austrian  monarchy,  was  not  to  be  dis- 
solved by  the  step  they  had  taken.  In  proportitm 
as  the  apprehensions  of  the  Papists,  with  regaid 
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to  the  reprisab  df  the  Protestants  had  hem  exag- 
gerated, was  their  surprise  at  the  moderation  of 
the  Elector,  and  the  discipline  of  his  troops. 
Field- Marshal  Amheim,  on  this  occasion,  evinced 
in  the  plainest  manner  his  regard  for  Wallen- 
stein.  Not  contented  with  sparmg  his  estatesi 
upon  his  march,  he  now  fllaced  guards  within  bin 
palace,  in  Pragne,  to  prevent  the  plnndeifof  his 
effects.  The  Catholics  of  the  town  enjoyed  the 
fullest  freedom  of  <sonscience;  and  of  all  the 
churches  they  had  wrested  from  the  Protestants, 
four  only  were  now  exacted  from  them.  The 
Jesuits  alone,  who  were  generally"considered  as 
the  authors  of  all  past  giievances,  were  ex« 
eluded  from  this  indulgence,  and  Iwnished  the 
kingdom. 

John  Greorge  did  not,  in  his  character  of  vic- 
tor, abandon  the  submissive  and  dependent  policy 
which  the  terror  of  the  Imperial  name  inspired ; 
nor  did  he  permit  himself,  in  Pragne,  to  pursue 
a  course  of  conduct  which  would  assuredly  be  re- 
taliated upon  himself  in  Dresden,  by  an  Imperial 
general  such  as  Tilly,  or  Wallenstein.  '  He  waa 
careful  to  separate  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was 
at  war,  from  the  head  of  the  empire,  to  whom  ho 
owed  obedience.  He  did  not  venture  to  touch 
the  property  of  the  latter,  while  he  appropriated 
without  scruple  the  cannon  of  the  former,  and 
transported  them  to  Dresden.  He  did  not  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  Imperial  palace,  but  the 
house  of  Lichtenstein ;  too  modest  to  make  use 
of  the  apartments  of  one  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  .a  kingdom.  Had  this  trait  been  related  of  a 
great  man,  and  a  hero,  it  would  be  worthy  of  ad» 
kniration ;  but  the  chavaoter  oi  this  pri^ee  leavea 
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US* in  doubt  whether  this  moderation  slionMbe' 
ascribed  to  a  feeling  of  modesty,  or  to  the  pnsil-  - 
lanimity  of  a  weak  mind,  which  even  good  for- 
tune could  not  embolden,  and  which,  when  even 
redtored  to  liberty,  still  felt  the  influence  of  its 
wonted  fetters. 

The  capture  of  Prague,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  most  of  the  other  towns,  operated 
a  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom*     Many  of  the  Protestant  nobility,  who 
had  hitherto  been  wandering  about  in  misery,  now 
returned  to  their  country ;  and  Count  Thum,  the 
well  known  author  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection,' 
retifrned  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  re-appearing  as 
a  conqueror  on  the  scene  of  his  crime  and  his  con-' 
demnation.     He  now  made  his  triumphal  entry' 
on  the  very  bridge  where  the  heads  of  his  adhe- 
rents, exposed  to  view,  held  out  to  him  a  fearful 
prospect  of  hk  own  fate  ;  and  his  first  care  was  to 
remove   these   ghastly   objects   of  terror.       The' 
esiles  again  took  possession  of  their  properties, 
the  present  possessors   of  which  had  taken  to' 
fiight,    without  thinking   of  recompensing  them 
for  the  sums  they  had  advanced.     Even  though 
they  themselves  had  received  the  price  of  their 
estates,  they  seized  on   every  thing  which  had 
once  been  their  own ;  and  many  had  reason  to 
rejoice  «t  the  economy  of  the  late  possessors.  The 
lands  and  cattle  had  greatly  •mproved  in  their 
hands ;  the  apartments  were  now  decorated  with 
the  most  costly  furniture ;  the  cellars  which  they' 
had  left  empty,    richly  filled;   the  stables  sup- 
plied ;  the  ms^azines  stored  with  provisions.    Bizt 
distrusting  the  permanence  of  that  good  fortune,' 
which  they  had  so  unexpectedly  met  with,  they 
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haatoied  to  get  quit  of  these  inBeenvQ  pesseesidns, 

and  to  convert  dieir  immoyeable  into  transfenble 
property. 

The  presence  of  the  Saxons  inspired  all  the 
Pftttestants  of  the  kingdom  with  courage;  and, 
both  in  the  country  and  the  capital,  they  flocked 
in  crowds  to  the  newly  opened  Protestant  churches- 
Many,  who  had  adhered  to  Popery  merely  through, 
fear,  now  openly  embraced  the  new  doctrine;  and 
maziy  of  the  late  converts^  to  Catholicism  gladly 
renounced  this  compulsory  creed,  to  follow  the 
earlier  conviction  of  their  conscience.  All  the  mo- 
deration of  the  new  regency  could  not  repress  tbe 
manifestation  of  that  just  displeasure  which  tkm 
persecuted  people  felt  against  the  oppressors  of  their 
consciences.  They  made  a  fearful  use  of  their 
newly  recovered  rights ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
idngdom,  their  hatred  of  the  religion  which  they, 
bad  been  compelled  to  profess,  could  be  satiated 
only  by  the  blood  of  its  adherents. 

Meantime  the  reinforcements  which  the  Impe* 
rial  Generals  Goetz  and  Tiefenbach  were  conduct- 
ing from  Silesia,  had  entered  Bohemia,  where  they 
were  joined  by  some  regiments  of  Count  Tilly 
from  the  Upper  Palatinate.  In  order  to  disperse 
them  before  they  should  receive  an  accession  <if 
force,  Amheim  marched  against  them  with  part  of 
his  army  from  Prague,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack 
on  their  entrenchments  near  Bamberg  on  the  Elbe* 
After  a  severe  contest,  he  succeeded  at  last,  though 
not  without  great  loss,  in  di*iving  the  enemy  from 
their  fortifled  camp  ;  and  compelling  them,  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  fire,  to  recross  the  Elbe,  and  te 
destroy  the  bridge  which  they  had  built  over  that 
river.     But  he  could  not  prevent  the  Imperialisla 
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fr#in  obtoining  the  advantc^  in  several  skirmislies, 
nor  the  Croats  from  extending  their  incui*sions  to 
the  very  gates  of  Prague.  Brilliant  and  promising 
88  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  campaign  by  the 
Saxons  had  been,  the  issue  by  no  means  satisfied 
ihe  expectations  of  Gustavns  Adolphus.  Instead 
of  availing  themselves  with  vigour  of  the  advan- 
tages they  had  gained,  forcing  a  passage  to  the 
Swedish  army  through  that  conquered  country, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  it,  attacking  the  Imperial 
power  in  its  central  point,  they  weakened  them- 
selves in  a  war  of  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  in 
which  the  advantage  was  not  always  on  their  side ; 
while  the  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to 
greater  undertakings  was  lost.  But  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  John  George  betrayed  the  mo- 
lives  which  had  prevented  him  fi'om  pushing 
his  advantage  over  the  Emperor,  and  promoting 
the  plans  of  the  King  of  Sweden  by  vigorous 
measures. 

The  Emperor  had  now  lost  the  greater  part  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Saxons  were  advancing  against 
Austria  from  this  quarter,  while  the  Swedish  mo- 
narch was  making  his  way  towards  the  Imperial 
dominions  through  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bava- 
ria. A  long  war  had  exhausted  the  strength  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  wasted  the  country,  and 
diminished  its  armies.  The  renown  of  its  victo- 
ries was  gone ;  the  confidence  inspired  by  con- 
stant success,  the  obedience  and  the  discipline  of 
the  troops,  which  gave  so  decided  a  superiority  to 
the  Swedish  monarch,  was  at  an  end.  The  con- 
federates of  the  Emperor  were  disarmed,  or  their 
fidelity  shaken,  by  the  danger  which  thi'eatened 
thamffelves.      Even  MarimUian  of  Biivaria,   the 
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most  powerful  stipport  of  Anstria,  neeelked  4tt* 
posed  to  yield  to  the  seductive  proposal  of  a  iie«- 
tndity ;  labile  his  suspicious  alliance  wi^h  Fraace 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  ihe 
Emperor.  The  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bam- 
.  bergy  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  and  the  Duke  of  L^- 
raine,  were  either  expelled  irom  their  territoriefly 
or  threatened  with  immediate  attack  ;  Treves  was 
on  the  point  of  placing  itself  under  the  protection 
.  of  France.  The  bravery  of  the  Hollanders  gave 
full  employment  to  the  Spanish  arms  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  while  Gustavus  had  driven  them  from  their 
possessions  on  the  Rhine.  Poland  was  still  fet- 
tered by  the  Iruce  which  subsisted  between  that 
country  and  Sweden.  The  Hungarian  frontier 
was  tln-eatened  by  the  Transylvanian  Prince  Ra- 
gotsky,  a  successor  of  Bethlem  GabcH*,  and  inheri- 
tor of  his  restless  disposition;  while  ,the  Porte 
was  preparing  to  avail  itself  of  the  favourable  op- 
portunity which  thus  presented  itself.  Most  •f 
the  Protestant  States,  emboldened  by  the  enccnss 
of  their  protector,  openly  and  actively  declared 
against  the  Emperor.  All  the  resources  which 
bad  been  obtained  by  the  violent  and  oppressiiMe 
extortions  of  Tilly  and  Wallensteia  in  these  coun- 
tries were  now  exhausted ;  all  these  depots,  maga- 
zines, and  places  of  refuge,  were  now  lost  to  the 
Emperor  ;  and  the  war  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained, as  before,  at  the  expense  of  othera.  To 
complete  his  distresses,  a  dangerous  insurreotion 
took  place  in  the  territory  of  the  Ens,  the  ill- 
timed  religious  zeal  of  the  government  having  stir- 
red up  the  Protestant  inhabitants  to  re«stance ; 
and  thus  the  flame  of  fanaticism  was  kindled  with- 
in the  empire,  while  a  foreign  enemy^waa  already 
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on  its  frtelier.  After  audi  a  career  of  good  for* 
tniie»  suelua  series  of  brilliant  victories,  bo  exten- 
sive cottquesta,  so  much  blood  shed  in  vain,  the 
£mperor  saw  himself,  a  second  time  on  the  brink 
«f  that  abyss,  on  which  he  had  already  tottered  in 
she  eomntkeiicemeat  of  his  reign.  If  Bavaria  should 
(embrace  the  neutrality;  if  Saxony  should  resist 
the  tainptatioiis  he  had  held  out ;  and  France  re« 
aelve  to  attack  the  Spanish  power  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  and  in  Catalo- 
nia, die  lofty  edifice  of  Austrian  greatness  would 
§X  once  be  laid  in  the  dust,  the  Allied  Powers 
would  divide  its  spoils,  aad  the  Political  Syatem 
•of  Germany  would  undergo  a  total  change. 

This  chain  of  disasters  had  commenced  with  the 
liAtUe  of  Breitenfeld,  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
which  plainly  announced  the  approaching  decline 
)Qf  the  Austrian  monarchy,  whose  weakness  had 
hitherto  been  concealed  under  the  impoaing  bril- 
liancy of  a  great  name.  The  principal  cause  of 
4he  superiority  of  the  Swedes  in  the  field,  was 
.evidently  to  be  found  in  the  unlimited  power  of 

•  their  leader,  who  concentrated  in  himself  the  whole 
strength  of  his  party ;  and,  unfettered  in  his  plans 
by  any  higher  authority,  was  at  liberty  to  avail 
.himself  of  ev^ry  favourable  moment,  could  direct 
.his  whole  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ends,  and  was  responsible  to  none  but  himself  for 
the  courae  he  might  pursue.     But,  since  WaUen- 

•  stein's  dismissal,  and  Tilly's  defeat,  the  situation 

•  of  the  Imperial  army  was  directly  the  reverse. 
•The  Generals  wanted  authority  among  their  troops, 
•and  liberty  of  action ;  tlie  soldiers  wefe  deficient 
in  discipline  and  obedience;  the  scattered  corps 
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in  nmij  of  openidoa ;  the  States  Sn  attMbment  to 
the  cause ;  the  leaden  in  faarnumy  among  them* 
selves,  in  promptitude  of  resolve,  and  firmness  of 
execution.  It  was  not  their  actual  siq>eriorit7  ia 
strength,  but  in  die  manner  oi  using  itj  that  g^T« 
so  decided  an  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor.  He  was  not  so  deficient  in  means,  as 
in  the  possession  of  a  mind  arable  of  directing 
them  with  energy  and  effect.  Even  had  Coimt 
Tilly  still  maintained  his  old  renown,  the  disgust 
of  Bavaria  entertained  by  the  Emperor,  did  not 
permit  him  to  place  the  fate  of  Austria  in  ths 
hands  of  one  who  had  never  concealed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Bavaria.  The  pressing 
want  which  Ferdinand  felt,  was  that  of  a  general 
possessed  of  sufficient  experience  to  form  and  to 
command  an  army,  and  who  would  be  willing  at 
the  same  time  to  dedicate  his  services,  with  blind 
f        devotion,  to  the  Austrian  monaixshy. 

It  was  this  choice  which  now  occupied  the  al^ 
tention  of  the  Emperor's  privy  council,  and  divi- 
ded the  opinions  of  its  members.  In  order  to  op- 
pose one  monarch  to  another,  and  to  animate  the 
courage  of  the  troops  by  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign,  Ferdinand,  in  the  first  glow  of  his 
zeal,  had  offered  himself  as  the  leader  of  his  army : 
but  it  was  not  difficult  to  alter  a  resolution  which 
was  the  ofispring  of  despair  alone,  and  which  gave 
way  at  once  on  calm  refiecUon.  But  the  situation 
which  the  Emperor  was  prevented  from  accepting 
by  his  dignity,  and  the  duties  of  his  administra- 
tion, might  be  filled  \}y  his  son,  a  youth  of  capaci- 
ty and  courage,  and  of  whom  great  hopes  were  en- 
tertained by  the  subjects  of  Austria.  Called  by 
his  birth  to  the  defence  of  a  monarchy,  two  of 
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iivhoaB  crowns  he  already  wore,  Ferdinand  III. 
King  of  Hongary  and  Bohemia,  united,  with  the 
natural  dignity  of  heir  to  the  throne,  the  respect 
of  the  army,  and  tiie  attachment  of  the  people 
whose  support  was  so  necessary  to  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  None  hut  the  beloved  heir  to 
the  crown  could  renture  to  impose  new  burdens 
on  a  people  already  too  severely  loaded ;  his  per* 
sooal  presence  with  the  army  alone  could  suppress 
the  pernicious  jealousies  of  the  different  leaders^ 
and  restore  the  dormant  discipline  of  the  troops  to 
its  former  activity.  If  so  young  a  leader  was  de- 
ficient in  the  necessary  maturity  of  judgment,  pru- 
dence, and  military  experience,  which  practice 
alone  could  impart,  this  deficiency  might  be  sup- 
plied by  a  judicious  selection  of  counsellors  and 
assistants,  who,  under  the  cover  of  his  name,  might 
be  vested  with  supreme  authority. 

But  plausible  as  were  the  grounds  on  which 
this  plan  was  supported  by  part  of  the  ministry,  it 
was  opposed  by  difficulties  not  less  serious,  arising 
firom  the  distrust,  perhaps  even  the  jealousy  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  dangerous  to  intrust  the  whole 
fate  of  the  monarchy  to  a  youth,  who  was  himself 
in  need  of  council  and  support ;  a  daring  and  ha- 
zardous measure,  to  oppose  to  the  greatest  general 
of  his  age,  a  young  man,  whose  capacity  for  that 
situation  had  never  yet  received  the  test  of  expe- 
rience ;  whose  name,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame,  was 
too  poweriess  to  inspire  a  dispirited  army  with  the 
assurance  of  future  victory !  How  great  too  would 
be  the  additional  burden  imposed  on  the  country 
in  maintaining  the  state  required  by  a  royal  leader, 
and  which  the  prqpxdices  of  the  age  considered  ai( 
inseparabb  from  bis  presence  with  the  army! 
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thing  which  the  subject  and  the  citizen  could  ex^oy, 
TUl  the  moment  of  iua  dismissaU  hU  pretensions  had 
met  with  no  opposition ;  hia  ambition  had  been  re^- 
sUained  by  no  bonads ;  but  the  blow  which,  at  the 
diet  ol  Ratisbon^  levelled  his  hopes,  showed  him  the 
difference  between  original  and  derivctHve  power  ; 
the  fearful  inferiority  of  the  loftiest  stdiject  to  his 
sovereign.  Roased  from  the  intoxicating  belie£ 
of  his  own  gi'eatness  by  this  sudden  reverse  of  for- 
tunoy  he  studioudy  compared  the  power  wluch  he 
had  possessed,  with  that  which  had  deprived  him 
of  it ;  and  his  ambition  observed  the  steps  which 
he  had  yet  to  surmount  upon  the  ladder  of  greats 
ness.  From  the  moment  he  had  so  bitterly  ex- 
perienced the  fatal  weight  <^  sovereign  power,  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  its  attainment ;  it  was  the 
violence  which  he  himself  had  suffered,  that 
tempted  him  to  violence.  Had  be  not  been  out* 
ringed  and  insulted,  he  might  have  obsequiously 
dedicated  his  services  to  the  crown,  satisfied  with 
^  gl€»y  of  being  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
seiyaots.  It  was  only  where  it  was  fotced  by  vio- 
lence from  its  sphei^,  that  his  re&dess  star  wan- 
d^ad  from  the  system  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
drove,  with  destructive  violence,  against  its  sun. 

Meantime  Gustavus  Ado^hus  was  overrunning 
tbe  north  of  Germany ;  one  place  after  another 
yielded  to  him ;  and  the  flower  of  the  Austrian 
army  had  fallen  at  Leip^g.  The  intelligence  of 
this  defeat  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Wallenstein, 
who,  in  the  retired  obscurity  of  a  private  station 
in  Prague,  contemplated  from  a  distance  the  tu- 
mult of  war.  The  news,  which  filled  the  inreastS' 
of  the  Catholics  with  dismay,  announced  to  him 
the  return  of  greatness  and  g<«)d  fortune.     It  was 
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for  him'  that  GustavaB  Adolphua  wds  labouring. 
Scarce  had  the  latter  begun  to  acquire  reputation 
by  his  military  operations,  when  WallenBtein  en- 
deavoured to  court  his  friendship,  and  to  mako 
commoQ  cause  with  this  fcnrtunate  enemy  of 
Anstaria.  The  banished  Count  Thum,  who  had 
long  be&yre  dedicated  his  services  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  undertook  to  communicate  WaUenstein'a 
congratulations  to  the  King,  and  to  invite  him  to 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Duke.  Wallenstein  de- 
manded 15,000  men  from  the  King,  with  whose 
assistance,  and  that  of  the  troops,  he  himself 
would  raise,  he  undertook  to  conquer  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia;  to  surprise  Vienna;  and 
drive  the  Emperor,  his  master,  into  Italy.  Strong- 
ly as  the  unexpected  nature  of  this  proposal,  and 
the  extravs^ganc^  of  its  promises,  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  Gustavtts  Adolphus,  he  was  too  good 
a  judge  of  merits  to  repel  the  offers  of  so  important 
a  friend  with  coldness.  But  when  Wallenstein^ 
encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  his  first 
message  had  met  with,  renewed  his  proposals, 
after  the  battle  of  Brekenfeld,  and  pressed  for 
an  explicit  answer,  the  prudent  monarch  hesitated 
t0  intrust  his  reputation  to  the  chimerical  projects 
of  t^is  daring  adventurer,  and  to  commit  so  large 
a  force  to  a  man  who  openly  announced  himself 
a  traitor.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of 
the  weakness  of  his  army,  which  must  suffer  in 
i|a  march  through  the  empire,  by  the  detachment 
of  so  large  a  body  ;  and  thus,  p^aps,  by  excess 
of  caution,  lost  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  war.  He  alWwards  endea* 
vonredy  when  too  kle^  to  iwaew  the  Aegotiation.' 
Bat  the  favourable  Bioment  wai  pas^  ^d  WaUen- 
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Stein's  offended  pride  neyer  forgave  the  neglect  with 
which  be  had  been  treated. 

Bnt  tbe  King's  refusal,  perhaps,  only  accele- 
rated the  breach  which,  from  the  nature  of  their 
character,  was  sooner  or  later  ine^table^  Both 
bom  to  give  laws,  not  to  receire  them,  they  never 
could  have  cordially  united  in  an  undertaldngf 
which,  more  than  any  other,  required  reciprocal 
snbmission  and  sacrifices.  Wallenstein  was  no- 
thing where  he  was  not  every  thing  ;  he  must 
either  act  with  unlimited  power,  or  not  at  all. 
Gustavus  had  an  equal  aversion  to  all  sort  of  de- 
pendence, and  had  almost  given  up  his  advanta- 
geous alliance  with  France,  lest  its  interference 
should  fetter  his  own  independent  freedom  of  ac-* 
lion.  The  former  was  lost  to  his  own  party,  un- 
less he  was  its  leader;  the  latter,  if  possible, 
still  less  inclined  to  follow  the  instructions  of 
another.  If  the  pretensions  of  his  rival  were  so 
irksome  to  the  Di^e  of  Friedland,  in  the  conduct 
of  their  joint  operations,  they  would  be  insup- 
portable in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  The  proud 
monarch  might  condescend  to  accept  of  the  as- 
sistance of  a  rebellious  subject,  against  the  Em- 
peror, and  to  requite  this  important  service  witb 
regal  munificence  ;  but  he  never  could  so  far  for- 
get his  own  dignity,  and  the  majesty  of  royalty, 
as  to  grant  that  reward,  at  which  the  extravagant 
amlntion  of  Wallenstein  aimed ;  to  recompense 
a  useful  act  of  treason  by  a  crown.  It  was  from 
lum  that  Wallenstein  had  reason  to  expect  the 
most  decided  and  formidable  opposition,  in  his 
views  on  the  Bohemian  crown,  even  if  all  Europe 
beside  shoidd  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  am- 
bitions aim ;  and  in  all  Europe  he  was  the  only 
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one  wbo  could  giye  str^agth  and  effclel  to  V}»  <^  . 
poeitioB.     If  raised  to  the  situation  of  dictator  in 
GennaQy>   by  Wallenstein's  own  assistance,  he 
jnight  torn  his  arms  against  the  m^n  to  whom  he  - 
owed  his  elevation,  and  hold  himself  acquitted  of  * 
all  obligations  towards  a  traitor.     There  was  no 
room  for  a  Wallenstein  under  such  an  ally ;  and 
it  was,  apparently,  this  conviction,  ^and  not  his 
designs  upon  the  Imp^ial  throne,  to  which  he  al- 
luded, when,  after  the  death  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, he  was  heard  to  say,  ''  It  is  well  for  him  and 
me  that  he  is  gone,  the  German  empire  could  not  • 
require  two  such  leaders." 

This  first  attempt  to  be  revenged  on  the  house 
of  Austria  had  failed  ;  but  the  purpose  itself  re-  ' 
mained  fixed,  the  mode  of  its  execution  only  was 
altered.    What  he  bad  failed  in  e£feeting  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  he  hoped  to  attain  with  les^ 
difilcalty  and  more  advantage,  from  the  Elector  of  - 
Saxony,  wbom  he  expected  to  be   able  to  lead ' 
into  his  views,  tfaougb  he  despaired  of  su^c^s 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus.     Maintaining  a  «uj)i* 
nued  coiTespondence  with  his    old  friend  Mm-; 
beim,  he  now  laboured  to  effect  an  alHance  with 
Saxony,  by  which  be  hoped  to   render  himself' 
equally  formidable  to  the  Emperor  and  Uie  Kiiig : 
of  Sweden.     He  had  the  more  reason  to  expect 
that  a  proposal,  which,  if  successful,  was  likely 
to  deprive  the  Swedish  monarch  of  his  infiuence 
in  Germany,  would  be  favourably  received  by 
John  George,  from  the  jealousy  which,  he  knew, 
that  prince  entertained  of  the  power  of  Gustavus  * 
Adolphiis,  and  tbe  dislike  he  felt  to  the  lofty  pre« 
tensions  of  the  King.    If  he  succeeded  in  sepa- 
rating Saxony  from  the  Swedidi  alliance,  and»  in 
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coi^iiction  with  that  povrefy  establlBhbig  a  third 
party  in  the  empire,  the  fate  of  the  war  would  be 
placed  in  his  hand,  and  by  this  single  step  he 
would  sncceed  in  gratifying  his  rerenge  against 
the  Emperor,  revenging  the  neglect  of  the  Swe- 
dish monarch,  and  erecting  the  fabric  of  his  own 
greatness  on  the  ruin  of  both. 

But  whatever  measures  he  might  adopt  for  the 
aceomplisbment  <^  his  designs,  it  was  evident  they 
could  not  be  carried  into  efiS&ct  without  the  sup- 
port of  an  army  entirely  devoted  to  him.  This 
anny  could  not  be  raised  with  such  secrecy,  as 
not  to  excite  suspicion  at  the  Imperial  Court,  and 
thus  to  frustrate  his  design  in  the  very  outseti 
The  rebellious  purposes  for  which  they  were  des^ 
tined,  must  be  concealed  from  them  till  the  mo* 
ment  of  their  execution,  since  otherwise  it  could 
seareely  be  expected  that  they  would  listen  to  the 
voice  of  a  traitor  against  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
The  army  therefore  must  be  raised  publiely,  and 
in  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  Wallenstetn  placed 
at  their  head,  with  unlimited  authority  by  the  Em- 
peror himself ;  and  this  eould  be  effected  only  by 
his  accepting  anew  the  .command  of  the  army,  and 
the  unrestrained  ibanagement  of  the  war.  Yet 
neither  Bis  pride  nor  his  interest  permitted  him 
to  sue  in  person  for  this  post,  or  to  solicit  from 
the  favour  of  the  Emperor  the  possession  of  a  li- 
mited power,  when  he  had  reason  to  expect  that 
an  unlKmited  authority  might  be  extorted  from  his 
fears.  In  order  to  make  himself  the  jpaster  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  command  of  the  army  was  to 
be  confided  to  him,  his  course  was  to  wait  undl 
the  post  should  be  forced  upon  htm*  This  waa 
the  advice  he  received  from  AnJieimi  afltt  this  ^ 
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end  €or  wfabh  be  lalN>iii«d  with  such  profound  po* 
fiey,  and  snob  unceasing  activity. 

Convinced  that  nothing  bat  extreme  necesehy 
would  remove  the   Emperor's   irresolution,   aiid 
overcome  the  opposition  of  his  most  zealous  ene^ 
miesy  Bavaria  and  Spain,  he  laboured  henceforth 
to  further  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  increase 
the  embanrassments  of  his  mast^.     It  was  appa- 
rently by  his  advice,  and  at  his  instigation,  that 
the  Saxons,  on  their  march  into  Lnsatia  and  Sile- 
eia,  had  turned  towards  Bohemia,   and  overrun 
that  defenceless  kingdom ;  the  rapidity  of  their 
conquests  in  that  quarter  was  equally  the  result  o€ 
his^  endeavours.     By  the  apprebepsions  which  he 
affected,  he  paralyzed  every  attempt  at  resistance'; 
and  his  precipitate  retreat  was  the  means  of  de- 
livering the  capital  to  the  enemy.     At  a  confe- 
rence with  the  Saxon  General  at  Kaunitz,  undw 
pretext  of  negotiating  for  a  peace,  the  arrange- 
ments for  the   conspiracy  appear  to  have   been 
completed ;  and  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  the 
first  fruits  of  this  mutual  understanding.     While 
he  was  thus  personally  ^ideavouring  to  increase  ' 
the  embarrassments  of  Austria,   and  while  his 
views  were  effectually  supported  by  the  rapid  pr<v 
•gress  of  the  Swedes  upon  the  Rhine,  his  friends 
and  bribed  adherents  in  Vienna  were  mstructed 
to  circulate  the  loudest  complaints  of  the  public 
distress,  and  to  represent  the  dismissal  of  the  Ge- 
neral as  the   sole  cause  of  all  these  calamities. 
■^*  Had  Wallenstein  commanded,   matters  would 
never  have  come  to  this,  '*  exclaimed  a  thousand 
voices ;  while  their  opinions  found  supporters  even 
in  the  Emperor  s  privy  council. 

Their  repeated  arguments  were  not  nec^ssar-- 
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to  conviiioe  tbe  diamaMd  noMrch  of  dbe  aecnoes 
of  bis  General,  and  the  error  ialo  irMck  he  had 
Iftllen*  Hia  dependenee  oa  Bararia  and  the  League 
jbad  90on  beomne  insupportable  to  him  ;  but  this 
dependence  presented  him  from  showing  his  disp 
itrust,  or  irritating  the  Electa  by  the  rec^  of  WaL- 
lenstein.  But  now  when  the  necessity  became 
^very  day  more  urgent,  and  the  weakness  of  Ba* 
varia  more  obvious,  he  no  loi\ger  hesitated  to  listen 
to  the  friends  of  the  Duke,  and  to  lake  into  csn.- 
jsidecation  their  oyertures  for  his  restoration  to 
•conuoand.  The  immense  ridies  he  poeseasedy 
the  universal  reputation  he  eBpyod,  the  ^rapidity 
•with  which  six  years  before  he  had  brought  into 
the  field  an  army  of  40,000  men^  the  small  expense 
«t  which  he  had  maintained  this  numerous  airniy, 
.theoxploits  he  had  performed  at  its  head>  the  fidelity 
•and  zeal  he  had  manifested  in  his  cause,  still  lived  in 
^e  Empermr's  recollection,  and  represented  Wailen* 
«tein  t^  him  as  the  ablest  instrument  to  restore  the 
•balance  between  the  bell^erent  powers,  to  save 
•Austria,  and  supp<»rt  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion* Howeyer  humiliating  to  the  Imperial  pride 
to  make  so  unequivocal  an  admissicm  of  past  errors 
and  present  necessity ;  howev^  painful  to  descend 
to  entreaties  from  the  height  of  his  Imperiai  su- 
premacy ;  howeyer  doubtful,  the  fidelity  of  ao 
deeply  injured  and  implacable  an  enemy ;  Jbow- 
ever  loud  and  uigent  the  remonstrances  of  &e 
Spanish  minister  and  the  Electw  of  Bavaria  a- 
gainst  this  step,  the  immediate  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity finally  overcame  eyery  other  coBstderatioB» 
and  the  friends  of  the  Duke  were  authorized  to 
learn  his  sentiments,  and  to  hold  out  to  him  the 
■«"^peet  of  his  reatontiMU 
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r  Jjifemed  of  all  di^se  fttVourable  negocktions  in- 
^  Emperor's  cabinet,  WaHenstein  possessed  suf- 
fieaent  command  oyer  himself  to  conceal  the  in- 
irard  triumph  he  felt  beneath  the  mark  of  indif- 
£ereuoe.  The  moment  of  vengeance  was  come, 
aild  his  prond  heart  triamphed  in  the  prospect  of 
Tepaying  with  interest  the  injuries  he  had  received 
at  tiM  hands  of  the  Empetw.  He  expatiated  with 
artftti  eloquence  upon  the  tranquil  happiness  of  a 
private  station  which  he  had  enjoyed  since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  political  theatre.  He  had  tast-* 
ed  too  longy  he  said,  the  ptoasures  of  independence 
and  study,  to  abandon  them  to  pursue  the  vain 
phantom  of  renown,  and  the  uncertain  favour  of 
princes.  His  desire  of  glory  Biad  of  greatness  was 
at  and  end  :  tranquillity  and  r^>ose  was  now  the 
sole  object  of  his  wi^es.  The  better  to  conceal  his 
iBpBttenoei  he  declined  the  Emperor's  invitation  to 
the  Court,  but  at  the  same  titae  cafne  to  Znaim 
in  Moravia,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  negociations 
wtt&  the  Court. 

At  fiist  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  authority 
to  be  intrusted  to  him  by  the  presence  of  a  su- 
pmer,  and  thereby  also  to  satisfy  the  scruples  <^ 
lihe  Elector  of  Bavaria.  .The  Imperial  deputies, 
Qnestenberg  and  Werdenberg,  who,  as  old  friends 
of  the  Duke,  had  been  selected  for  this  delicate 
inission,  Were  instructed  to  propose  to  him  the 
King  of  Hungary  as  his  superintendant,  who 
^ould  rem«n  with  the  army,  and  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Wallenstein.  But  the  very  mention  of 
Ida  name*,  tlveatened  to  put  a  period  to  the  whole 
negotiation.  Wallenstein  declared  he  never  would 
mtmt  of  any  associate  in  command ;  not  even  the 
Dvity  Idniself.  But  even  when  this  obnoxious  po- 
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was  given  up,  IViiice  Eggonberg,  die  Emperor's 
minister  and  favourite,  who  had  always  been  the* 
zealous  champion  of  Wallenstein,  long  exhausted 
his  eloquence  in  vain  to  overcome  the  pretended 
aversion  to  the  Duke.  "  The  Emperor, "  he  ad- 
mitted»  **  bad  lost  in  Wallenstein  liie  most  costly 
jewel  in  his  crown :  but  this  step  which  he  had 
already  deeply  repented,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  take  conlanry  to  his  own  inclination ;  while  iris 
esteem  for  the  Duke  had  remained  unaltered,  his 
favour  for  him  undiminished.  He  even  gave  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  theses  sentiments  by  the  nn-« 
Kmited  confidence  he  reposed  in  his  fidelity,  and 
his  capacity  to  repair  the  errors  of  his  predecessorsi 
and  to  ehange  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  It 
would  be  great  and  noble  in  him  to  sacrifice  hia 
just  resentment  to  the  good  of  his  country ;  dig- 
nified and  worthy  of  him  to  refute  the  calumny  of 
his  enemies,  by  redoubling  the  warmth  of  his  zeal« 
^*  This  victory  over  himself, "  concluded  the  Frincey 
would  crown  his  inestimable  services  to  die  em« 
pire,  and  render  him  the  greatest  man  of  his  age. 

These  humiliating  confessions,  and  flattering 
flfisurances,  seemed  at  last  to  disarm  the  result* 
ment  of  the  Duke  ;  but  not  until  he  had  given 
full  vent  to  his  reproaches  against  the  Emperor, 
had  pompously  enumerated  his  own  services,  and 
degraded  to  the  utmost  the  monarch  who  solicit- 
ed his  assistance,  did  he  condescend  to  lend  an 
•ear  to  the  proposals  of  the  minister.  As  if  he 
had  been  influenced  entirely  by  the  force  of  their 
reasonings,  he  consented  with  s^parent  reluctance 
and  hanghtbess,  to  that  which  was  the  most  ar* 
dent  wish  of  his  heart ;  and  deigned  to  feveur  tiie 
T^  with  a  ray  of  hopt.  But  &r  frate 
^he  embairassment  of  the  Enperoi;  by 
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m  full  and  uneondltioQal  assarance  of  support,  he 
only  partially  acceded  to  what  was  required  of 
^im,  that  he  might  exalt  the  value  of  that  which 
remained.  He  accepted  the  command,  hut  only 
for  three  months;  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rai-^ 
sing  an  army,  but  not  of  leading  it  against  the 
enemy.  He  wished  only  to  display  his  power 
and  ability  in  its  organization,  and  to  convince 
the  Emperor  of  the  value  of  that  assistance^  which 
he  still  retained  in  his  hands.  Convinced  thalr 
an  army  raised  from  nothing,  by  his  name  alone, 
would  sink  into  nothing,  without  its  original. 
creator,  he  made  use  of  it  only  as  a  lure,  by 
means  of  which,  more  important  concessions 
might  be  afterwards  extorted  from  his  masiterr 
aad  yet  Ferdinand  congratulated  himself,  even  in 
(be  partial  acquisition  he  had  made. 

Wallenstein  did  not  long  delay  the  fulfilment 
of  those  promises  which  Germany  regarded  a» 
chimerical,  and  which  Gustavus  Addphus  had 
considered  as  extravagant.  But  the  foundation 
had  been  long  ago  laid,  and  he  now  only  put 
in  motion  those  engines  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose  years  befoi-e.  Scarcely  had  the  news' 
of  WiUlenstein's  preparations  been  communicated, 
wh^n,  from  every  quarter  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
crowds  of  soldiei-s  repaired  to  try  their  fortimes 
under  this  general.  Many  who  had  formerly 
fought  under  his  standards,  bad  been  eye-witnes* 
ses  of  his  great  actions,  and  experienced  his  mag« 
nanimity,  emerged  from  their  obscurity  to* 
share  with  him  a  second  career  of  riches  and 
renown.  The  greatness  of  the  pay  he  promis-' 
ed  allured  thousands  to  bis  side,  and  the  plen- 
tiful s|ipptiea  the  soldiers  were  Hkely  to  rece*-*'^  "'^ 
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the  only  bond  of  connection,  whidi  Unked  togedMr, 
and  blended  the  discordant  enefgies  ci  tlus  vast 
mass  into  one  common  soul.  The  good  fortune 
of  every  individual  was  at  an  end,  with  the  retire^ 
ment  of  him,  who  alone  could  insuro  its  fulfil* 
ment. 

However  little  Wallenstein  was  aerioas  in  hk 
refusal,  he  availed  himself  successfaUy  of  tlua  meaa 
of  terrifying  the  Emperor  into  compliance  with  bi 
extravagant  demands.  The  progress  of  the  enemy 
every  day  increased  the  pressm-a  of  bis  difficulties, 
while  the  remedy  was  also  close  at  band ;  a  word 
from  him  might  terminate  the  general  embarrasa- 
ment.  Prince  Eggenbei^,  his  fnend,  at  leagth  re- 
ceived orders  for  the  tlord  and  last  time,  to  use 
his  interest  with  him  to  aco^  the  ooaunaad  on 
any  conditions. 

He  found  him  at  Znaim  in  Monma,  pompons* 
ly  surrounded  by  those  troops,  which  were  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  Elmperor's  wishes.  The  deputy  of  his 
Sovereign  was  received  as  a  suppliani  by  iAm 
haughty  subject.  ^'  He  never  coald  trust,"  hai 
said,  ^^  to  a  restoration  to  office,  for  vi^ueh  he  was 
indebted  solely  to  necessity,  not  to  the  Emperor^a 
sense  of  justice.  He  was  now  cowrted,  because 
the  danger  had  reached  its  height,  and  safety  waa 
expected  only  from  his  arm ;  but  his  services  would 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  the  retain  of  security  to 
the  Emperor,  would  be  the  signal  also  for  the  re* 
turn  of  ingratitude.  His  kmg  earned  renown 
would  be  at  an  end,  if  he  deceived  the  expectap 
tions  entertained  of  him ;  his  repose  and  happiness 
ntost  be  sacrii^ced  even  if  he  fulfilled  them.  The 
old  jealousies  entertained  of  him  would  soon  be  ex« 
pied  anew,  and  the  dependent  monarch  w«u1d  not 
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ImiHite,  tt  second  time,  to  sacrifice  a  servant  whose 
assistaiice  he  could  dispense  with,  to  his  conveni- 
ence. Better  for  him  vohintarily,  and  at  once,  to 
quit  a  post,  of  which  be  would  soon^  or  later  be 
deprived  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  Secu- 
rity and  content  were  to  be  expected  only  in  the 
bosom  of  priipate  life ;  and  nothing  but  the  wish 
to  oblige  the  Emperor  had  induced  him  reluctant- 
ly, and  for  a  time,  to  relinquish  his  repose.'* 
'  Tired  of  this  long  farce,  the  minister  at  last 
assumed  a  serious  tone,  and  threatened  the  obsti- 
nate Duke  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Empe- 
ror's resentment,  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal. 
**  The  Imperial  dignity  had  already  stooped  but 
too  far ;  and  yet,  instead  of  exciting  his  magna* 
nimity  by  its  concesmons,  had  only  increased  h» 
pride  and  his  obstinacy.  If  this  sacrifice  had  been 
made  In  vain,  he  would  not  answer,  that  the  sup- 
pliant might  not  be  converted  into  the  sovereign, 
and  that  the  monarch  might  not  avenge  his  injured 
dignity  on  his  rebellious  subject.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  errors  of  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor 
at  least  had  a  right  to  demand  obedience;  the 
roan  might  be  mistaken,  but  the  monarch  could 
not  be  expected  to  confess  his  ^ror.  If  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  bad  suffe^  unjustly,  the  injury 
might  yet  be  repaired ;  the  wound  which  it  had 
itself  inflicted,  the  hand  of  the  Emperor  might 
heal.  If  he  asked  security  for  his  person  and  his 
d^inities,  the  Emptor's  equity  would  refuse  him 
no  reasonable  demand.  Every  thing  might  be 
forgiven  except  the  contempt  of  majesty ;  disobe- 
dience to  its  ordets  cancelled  even  the  most  bril- 
liant eerfioes.  Theee  services  were  now  required 
by  FeitHmmd)  and  he  required  them  as  Emperor. 
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Wbaterer  price  Walleustein  might  set  upon  them 
would  be  granted ;  but  there  was  no  aJtemative 
between  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  encoun- 
tering the  full  weight  of  his  indignation^- 

Wallenstein,  whose  extensive  possessions  with- 
in the  Austdan  monarchy  were  directly  exposed 
to  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  strongly. felt  that 
this  was  no  idle  threat ;  yet  it  was  not  fear  which 
at  length  overcame  his  dissembled  reluctance.  The 
imperious  tone  of  the  deputies  convinced  him  but 
too  plainly  of  the  weakness  and  despair  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  while  the  Emperor's  readiness  to- 
accede  to  any  conditions,  showed  him  that  he  had 
attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  He  now  ap- 
parently yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Eggenberg ;: 
and  left  him,  in  order  to  adjust  the  conditions  on 
which  he  accepted  the  command. 

It  was  not  without  anxiety  that  the  minister 
awaited  the  writing  in  which  the  haughtiest  of 
subjects  prescribed  laws  to  the  proudest  of  sove- 
reigns. But  however  limited  was  the  confidence 
he  entertained  in  the  discretion  of  his  friend,  the 
extravagant  contents  of  this  writing  surpassed  even 
}na  utmost  expectations.  Wallenstein  demanded 
the  unlimited  command  over  all  the  German  ar- 
mies of  Austria  and  Spain,  with  full  power  of  re* 
wards  and  punishments.  Neither  the  King  of 
Hungary,  nor  the  Emperor  himself,  werie  to  ap- 
pear in  the  army,  still  less  to  exert  any  authority ' 
in  regard  to  it.  No  commission  in  the  army,  no 
pension  or  letter  of  grace,  was  to  be  granted  by 
the  Emperor  without  Wallenstein's  approval.  All 
the  conquests  and  confiscalions  that  should  take  • 
place  were  to  be  placed  entirely  at  the  dbpoeal  of . 
\yalIeBstein,  to  ilie  exclusion  of  every  other  tri- 
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bunal.  For  his  ordinary  pay^  an  Imperial  heredi<- 
tary  estate  was  to  be  assigned  him,  with  another 
of  the  conquered  estates  within  the  empire  for  his 
extraordinary  expenses.  Every  Austrian  province 
was  to  be  opened  to  him  if  he  required  it,  in  case 
of  retreat.  He  farther  demanded  the  assurance  of 
the  possessimi  of  the  Dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  in 
the  event  of  a  future  peace ;  and  a  formal  and 
timely  intimation,  if  he  w»i  a  second  time  to  b« 
deprived  of  the  command. 

In  vain  the  minister  entreated  him  to  moderate 
these  demands,  by  wbidi  the  Emperor  was  de^ 
prived  of  all  authority  over  the  troops,  and  ren- 
dered entirely  d^endeat  on  his  geaen^  He  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  value  placed  on  his  serviced 
to  abate  the  priee  at  which  they  were  to  be  puiu 
diased.  If  the  Emperor  was  compelled  by  the 
pressure  of  circwmatances  to  yield  to  these  de* 
mands,  it  was  not  a  mere  fseling  of  haughtiness 
and  denre  of  revenge  which  inchiced  the  Duke  to 
make  them*  But  his  plan  of  future  rebellion  was 
now  formed,  and  the  conditions  for  which  Wallen- 
stein  stipulated  in  this  treaty  with  the  court,  were 
essential  to  its  success.  That  plan  required  that 
the  Emperor  should  be  deprived  of  all  authority 
in  Germany,  and  placed  entirely  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  general ;  and  this  object  would  be  at- 
tained  the  moment  Ferdinand  subscribed  these 
conditions.  The  use  which  Wallenstein  intended 
to  make  of  his  array  (a  use  very  different  frmn 
that  for  which  it  was  intrusted  to  him)  admitted 
of  no  participation  of  pow^,  and  still  less  of  any 
authority  over  the  anny  superior  to  his  own.  To 
have  unlimited  command  of  the  inclinations  oi 
his  troops,  he  must  also  have  the  sole  command  of 
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Aw  dMtioy ;  in  order  inseoBiUy  to  attach  tiio 
laitding  officers  to.  hkaself,  and  to  transfer  to  bis 
oilrii  person  the  rights  of  sovereignty^  which  were 
only  coDimitted  to  him  for  a  time  by  a  higher  an- 
Ihority)  he  most  cautiously  keep  the  latter  out  oi 
the  view  of  the  army.  Hence  his  obstinate  re- 
Ittsal  to! allow  any. prince  of  the  House  of  Austria 
to  be  present  with  tbie  army.  The  power  of  dis- 
posing of .  all  the  conquered  and  confiscated  pro- 
perty of  the  empire,  also  furnished  him  with  fearful 
means  of  purchasing  the  services  of  dependents 
and  instruments  of  his  plans,  and  of  playing  tho 
Dictator  in  Germany  more  absolutely  than  any 
Emperor  in  time  of  peace.  By  the  privilege  of 
using  the  Austrian  provinces  as  a  place  of  refuge 
in  case  of  retreat,  he  possessed  the  power  of  hold- 
ing the  Emperor  a  prisoner  by  means  of  his  own 
army,  and  within  his  own  dominions ;  of  exhausting 
the  strength  of  these  countries,  and  of  undermining 
the  power  of  Austria  in  its  veiy "central  recesses,  ij 
Whatever  might  now  be  the  issue»  he  had 
equally  secured  his  own  advantage  by  the  con- 
ditions he  had  extorted  from  the  Emperor.  If 
circumstances  favoured  the  accomplishment  of  his 
daring  projects,  this  ti-eatQr  :with  the  Emperor  faci? 
litated  its  execution  ;  if  •  otherwise,  the  advantages 
he  derived  from  it  would-  at  least  afford  him  a 
brilliant  compensation  for  the  failure  of  his  plans. 
But  how  could  he  consider:^  an  agreement  valid 
which  was  extorted  from  his  sovereign,  and  ground- 
ed upon  treason  ?  How  could  he  hope  to  bind  the 
Emperor  by  a  written  agreement,  in  the  face  of  a 
law  which  condemned  to  death.. every  one  who 
should  have  the  presumption  to  .impose  any  cob- 
(iition  upon  him  ?  But  this  erimtnal  was  at  preseat 
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the  flftMi  indis^cMWiMe  ima  in  tbe  etfipirs,  and 
Ferdinand,  well  praotiRed  in  diasifnalatkmy  gnuited 
kim  for  tbe  present  all  he  required. 
^  The  Imperial  amy  h^d  now  found  a  leader 
worthy  of  die  name.  Erery  other  autfimty  in 
the  army,  even  that  of  the  £mperor  himself^ 
eeased  from  the  moment  Wallenatein  assumed 
the  comrnand.  Every  thing  was  invalid  which 
did  not  proceed  from  him.  From  tbe  banks'  of 
the  Danabe  to  those  of  the  Weser  and  tbe  Oder; 
the  influence  of  his  pervading  and  animatii^  go* 
nine  was  immediately  felt ;  a  new  spirit  seemed 
to  inspire  the  troops ;  a  new  epoch  of  the  war 
began.  The  Catholics  were  animated  by  frasb 
hopes,  the  Protestants  agitated  l>yiiew  anxiety 
at  the  change  of  afiains. 

Tbe  greater  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices,  by 
which  the  services  of  the  new  General  had  been 
•purchased,  tbcMner  were  tbe  expectations  justly 
entertained  of  them  at  tJbe  Comt  of  the  Empe<* 
Tor.  But  the  Duke  was  in  no  haste  to  realise 
these  expectations.  Already  in  the  viciuity  of 
Bohemia,  and  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  f^coi 
he  had  but  to  show  himself  in  order  to  ovespower 
the  exhausted  force  of  the  Saxons,  and  to  com« 
mence  his  career  in  a  brilliant  manner  by  the  roT 
conquest  of  that  kingdom.  But,  omteitf^ed  witb 
harassing  the  enemy  by  trifling  attaoks  of  the 
Ooats,  be  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  tbal 
kin^om  to  tbe  foe,  and  moved  calody  forward 
in  pursuit  of  bis  own  selfish  plans.  His  plaiiwasi 
-not  to  conquer  tbe  Saxons,  but  to  unite  wiUi 
them.  Occupied  with  this  important  object,  ho 
remained  inaotivo  in  tbe  field,  in  the  hope  of  iar 
-suring  bis  victory  mora  easily  by  meant  of  mf 
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liitioii.     He  left  nothiDg untried  to  deftadi  ^bit 
ftmem  from  tk»  Swedish  AHknce ;  end  Feidiiiaad 
himself,  still  inclmed  to  an  accommodation  wttii 
this  Prince,  fa^oiired  his  efforts.     Bnt  the  extent 
of  his  ohligatrons  to  Sweden  were  not  yet  so  conw 
plet^  forgotten  by  iJie  Elector,  as  to  permit  him 
to  be  guilty  of  snch  an  act  of  perfidy ;  and  even 
had  he  been  inclined  to  yield  to  that  temptation, 
^e  eqnivocal  character  of  WallMistein,  and  the 
bad  diaracter  of  the  Austrian  policy,  allowed  him 
to  put  no  Mdi  in  the  perfcmnance  of  its  promises. 
Too  notorious  already  as  a  treadietvus  statesman, 
be  met  willi  no  confidence  upon  the  only  occasion 
when  he  intended  to  act  honestly,  and  yet  citenm- 
Stances  did  not  permit  him  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions  by  the  disclosnre  of  his  real  motives. 
He  nnwiHingly  determined,  therefore,  to  ex- 
tort, by  force  of  aims,  what  he  had  failed  of 
«bl»fning  by  means  of  negotiation.    He  sadden* 
ly  assembled  his  troops,  and  appealed    before 
Prague    ere    the   Saxons  bad  time  to  advance 
to  Hs  relief.     After  a  short  resit^ance  on  the  part 
of  the  besieged,  the  treachery  of  the  Capni^ins 
opened  the  gates  to  one  of  his  regiments ;  and  the 
garrison,  who  had  taken  refoge  m  the  citadel,  kid 
down  their  arms  oader  dipgracefnl   conations. 
Master  of  ll»e  capital,  he  hoped  to  farlHtate  his 
negotiations  at  the  Saxon  Court;  but  while  he 
renewed  his  proposals  to  Amfaeim,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  enfm-ce  tliem  by  striking  a  decinve 
hUm.    He  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the 
natYow  passes  between  Ausstg  and  Phma,  in  or- 
der to  cot  off  the  retreat  of  the  Saxons  into  tiioir 
^»wn  country ;  bat  the  rapidity  of  Amiieini's  op»- 
TUliens  fortunately  extricated  them  kmn  the  dan* 
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gps»  After  the  vetrcAt  of  tbk  General,  the  last 
stroogbolds  of  the  Saxons,  £gm  and  Leutmeritv, 
•wrraDdesed  to  the  conqueror;  and,  ia  less  timo 
than  it  had  been  lost,  was  the  kingdom  restored 
to  its  legitimate  sovereign.  WaUenstein,  less  oc* 
<mpied  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  master- 
than  in  furthering  his  own  (dans,  now  though  of 
parrying  the  seat  of  war  into  Saxony,  in  order  to 
compel  the  Elector,  by  the  devastation  of  his  ter** 
ritories,  Co  enter  into  «  private  treaty  with  the 
Emperor,  or  rather  with  himself.  But,  however 
little  ^Mcustomed  to  make  his  will  bend  to  the 
in^u^Dce  of  circumBtances,  he  now  perceived  the 
necesttty  of  postponing  his  favourite  schame  for  a- 
time  to  a&uirs  of  more  pressing  urgency. 

While  he  was  thus  driving  the  Ssttons  out  of  Bo* 
hemiay  Gustarus  Adolphus  had  been  puisuing  bis 
ceoqueatSfas  has  been  already  detailed,  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  and  roUuig  the  torrent  of  war 
thvougli  Frattoonia  and  Lusatia  to  the  fronUera 
of  Bavaiia.  Defeated  i^on  the  Lech,  and  de* 
prired  of  his  sirongest  support  by  the  death  of 
Coast  Tilly*  Maximilian  [H«ssingly  urged  the 
Empcvar  immediately  to  despatch  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  from  Bohemia  to  his  assistance,  and,  by 
the^  defence  of  Bavaria,  to  avert  the  danger  from 
AaiBtria  itself*  He  now  addressed  the  same  re-r 
fueat  to  WaUensteiB,  and  pcayed  him,  in  the  most 
wgepit  aiumner,  to  de^Mtch  some  regiments  to  hia 
aesiatanoe  in  the  iQaantimey  till  he  himself  should 
fioUew  with  the  main  army.  Ferdinand  seconded 
the  request  with  aU  his  influence ;  and  one  mes^ 
senger  after  another  was  despatched  to  Wallen-] 
stein  ta  hantea  his  laardi  toimi^a  the  Da«abe« 
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Bat  it  now  becnine  apparent,  how'eomplef«fl^ 
the  Emperor  had  sacrificed  hts  authority,  in  re^ign-^ 
ing  the  command  of  'hia  troopa,  and  the  power  of 
iflsuing  orders  into  other  hands,  indiflfeirent' to« 
wards  Maximilian's  entreaties,  and  deaf  to  the  re^ 
peated  commands  of  the  Emperor,  WaUenstein: 
remained  inactive  in  Bohemia,  and  abandoned  die 
Elector  to  his  fate.  The  remembrance  of  the  evil 
service  which  Maximilian  had  rendered  him  with 
the  Emperor,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbcfn,  had  sunk 
deep  into  the  implacable  mind  of  the  Dnke,  while 
he  was  fally  aware  of  the  Elector's  late  attempts 
to  prevent  his  restoration.  The  moment  of  re- 
venge was  now  come,  and  Maximifian  was  de- 
stined severely  to  feel  that  he  had  provoked  the 
resentment  of  the  most  revengefnl  of  men.  Wal- 
lenstein  maintained,  that  Bohemia  conld  net  be 
l^ft  undefended,  and  that  Austria  could  not  be  bet- 
ter protected,  than  by  allowing  the  SwediiAi  arfby 
to  waste  its  strength  before  the  Bavafhoi  fortress. 
Thus  he  chastised  his  enemy  by  die  arm  of  the 
Swedes ;  and  while  one  place  after  another  fett 
into  their  hands,  he  left  the  Elector  vainly  to 
await  his  anival  in  Ratisbon.  And  not  until  tbe 
entire  subjection  of  Bohemia  left  him  no  farther 
excuse,  and  the  conquests  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus 
in  Bohemia,  threatened  Austria  itself  with  im- 
mediate danger,  did  he  yielfl  to  the  remonstraneea 
of  the  Elector  and  the  Emperor,  tuid  reserved  on 
the  long-expect«d  union  with,  the  former;  an 
event,  on  which,  according  to  the  general  anticipii* 
tion  of  the  Catholics,  would  depend  liie  fate  of 
I        the  campaign. 

Gustavus  Adolpbus,  too  weak  in  nttiaben  to 
c«m*  «veM  with  the  army  of  Wallentteift  aimie. 
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tal  ttiU-treiiter  reason  to  apprehend  that  junction, 
aad  aaen  were  even  astonighed  that  he  did  not  endea- 
vour wkh  move  energy  to  prevent  it.  He  appa- 
nmtly  reckoned  too  much  on  the  mutual  dislike  of 
lk%  two  leaders,  whidi  left  little  probability  of  any 
union  of  their  forces  for  &ae  common  end  ;  and  it 
juras  too  late  to  repair  the  error,  when  th«  event 
^ontradieted  his  views.  He  hastened,  on  the  firat 
certain  inteUigence  he  received  of  their  intentions^ 
into  Uie  upper  Palatinate,  to  intercept  the  progress 
of  the  Electors  hut  the  latter  had  already  antici* 
paled  him,  and  the  junction  had  been  effected  at 
Egnu 

-  This  frontier  town  had  been  selected  by  Wal-* 
lenstein,  as  the  scene  of  his  intended  tnumph  over 
his  former  rival.  Not  content  with  seemg  him  as 
a  suppliant  at  his  fe^,  he  imposed  upon  him  the 
hmd  conditioa  of  leaving  his  territories  ezpoied  to 
the  enemy  in  his  rear,  and  by  this  \(mg  mardi  to 
meet  him,  declaring,  the  necessity  and  distress  on* 
der  which  he  laboured.  Even  to  this  humiliation, 
the  haughty  Prince  now  submitted  with  calmness. 
It  had  cost  hira  a  severe  straggle  to  apply  for  pro- 
tection to  the  man  who,  had  it  depended  on  his 
own  wishes,  never  would  have  poasessed  the  power 
of  afifofrdtng  it :  but  having  once  formed  his  resolu- 
tisn,  he  was  firm  enough  to  bear  those  evils  which 
were  inseparable  from,  that  resolve,  and  sufficiently 
master  of  himself  to  overlook  these  petty  grievan* 
089  in  onder  to  secure  an  importuit  end. 

fiat  if  it  had  been  difficult  to  effect  tiiis  junction, 
it  was  equally  so  to  ammge  the  conditions  on 
wkich  it  was  to  subsist.  The  united  army  must 
be  placed,  under  the  command  of  one  individual, 
i£lli»  vary.  ob|ect  of  the  union  was  tm  be  attaiao^' 
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and  6Mh  was  equally  avoiBe  to  yMd  to^ie  mififim 
nor  anthority  of  the  other.    If  Maximiiiana  dauns 
were  enforced  by  hm  Electoral  di^uty,  the  noble^ 
new  of  his  deecent,  and  \m  influence  in  the  em* 
pire,  those  of  Wallenstein  were  not  lets  atnmgly 
supported  by  his  military  renown»  and  the  uidl* 
mted  authority  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Empeaer. 
If  the  pride  of  the  former  could  with  diificidty 
stoop    to  B^re  under  an  Imperial  suljecty   the 
haughtiness  of  Wallenstein  was    pioportionally 
flatteiedy  by  the  idea  €»f  imposing  laws  on  so  iaspe* 
rious  a  spirit.      An  obstinate   dispute    enauedt 
which,  however,  terminated  in  a  mutual  agreement 
to  Wallenstein  8  advantage.     The  unlimited  com- 
mand of  both  armies,  particularly  in  battle^  was 
committed  to  the  latter,  while  the  Elector  was  de« 
prired  of  all  power  of  altering  the  order  of  battle, 
or  even  the  route  of  die  army*    He  retained  no- 
thing but  the  right  of  punishmoit  and  rewards  over 
faw  own  troops,  and  the  free  use  of  these,  as  soon 
as  they  ceased  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Im- 
perial troops. 

AftMT  these  preliminary  arrsngements,  they  at 
last  Fentured  i^Mm  an  interview ;  bpt  not  until  they 
had  mutually  promised  to  bury  the  past  in  obli-» 
vion,  and  all  the  outward  formalitiea  of  a  recoii«« 
dilation  had  been  arranged.  >  According  .to  i^ra»« 
ment,  the  two  princes  publicly  embraced,  in  the 
sight  of  thmr  troops,  and  made  mutual  prafes* 
sions  of  friendship,  while  their  breasts,  in  reality,- 
overflowed  with  hatred*  Maximilian,  piactiBed 
a  <yssimulation,  possessed  suffident  oommand 
over  himself  net  to  betray  in  a  single  feature  hia 
real  feelings ;  but  the  eyes  of  Wallenstein  iqMolcled 
with  a  maUcioua  triumph ;  and  the  constraint  which. 
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wte  Tiaible  in  all  his  movements,  betrayed  the 
strength  of  the  emotion  which  overmastered  liis 
prond  son). 

The  combined  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies 
now  amounted  to  nearly   60,000  men,    chiefly 
consisting  of  veteran  soldiers,  before  whom  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  not  in  a  condition  to  keep 
the  field.     He  hastened,  therefore,  as  soon  as  his 
attempt  to  prevent  their  junction  failed,  to  com* 
nmncehis  retreat  into  Franconia,  only  awaiting 
•ome  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  form  his  resolution.     The  position  of 
the  combined   armies^   between  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  left;  liim  for  some  time  in 
doubt  whether  their  intention  was  to  remove  the 
scene  of  war  from  the  first  of  these  countries,  or 
endeavomrto  draw  back  the  Swedes  from  the  Da- 
nube,   and  deliver  Bavaria.     Saxony  had   been 
stripped  of  troops  by  Amheim,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue hift'coDqiiests in  Silesia;  not  without  a  secret 
rwWf  as  was  generally  suspected,    of  favouring 
the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  into  that 
electon^e^  and  of  thus  forcing  the  irresolute  John 
Greorge  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor.     Giis- 
tavns  Adolphus  himself,  in  the  fii*m  belief  that 
WaHenstein's  views  were  directed  against  Saxony, 
bastily  despatehetl  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the 
assistaiiee  of  his  confederate,  and  determined,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  to  follow 
with  his   whole  force.  '•  But  the  movements  'o# 
Wallenstein's  army  soon  convinced  him  that  the 
^  attack  was  to  be   directed  against  himself ;  and 
the  march   of  the'Dukej^through  the  Upper  Pa- 
ktiaate,  placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.     It 
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was  now  dme  to  think  of  his  own  soenrily ;  to 
fight,  ra^er  for  his  existence  than  his  sQpremacy^ 
in  Germany ;  and  to  borrow  from  his  own  fertile 
genius,  the  resources  for  his  preservation.  Tlie 
approach  of  the  enemy  surprised  him  bffore  he 
had  time  to  collect  his  troops,  which  were  scatter* 
ed  over  Germany,  or  to  summon  the  allied  princes 
to  his  asaiatance.  Too  weak  in  numbers  to  chedc 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  he  had  no  choice  leit, 
but  either  to  throw  himself  into  Nuremberg,  md 
meet  the  danger  within  its  walls,  or  to  saciifieQ 
that  city,  and  await  a  reinforcement,  imder  the 
eannon  of  Donauwerth.  Undismayed  by  danger 
or  difficulty,  where  humanity  or  honour  called 
him,  he  chose  the  first  wit^nt  hesitation,  firmly 
determined  rather  to  bury  himself  with  his  whok 
army  under  the  ruins  of  Nuremberg,  ^an  to  frain 
chase  his  safety  by  the  sacitfioe  of  his  eoiH 
federates. 

Preparations  were  immediately  nade  for  siur* 
rounding  the  city  and  suburbs  by  redoubts,  mnA 
forming  within  these  an  entrenched  camp.  &ev^ 
ral  thousand  workmen  were  immediately  employ<« 
ed  in  this  extensive  operation ;  and  the  ii^bitante 
of  Nuremberg  seemed  animated  by  a  h^oic  rese« 
lution,  to  hazard  life  and  property  for  the  common 
cause.  A  trench,  eight  feet  in  depth  and  twelve 
in  breath,  inclosed  the  whole  fortificatian;  the 
lines  were  protected  by  redoubts  and  batteries,  the 
entrances  by  half  moons.  The  river  Pegnits,  Ti4iicb 
flows  through  Nuremberg,  divided  the  whole  camp 
into  two  semicircles,  connected  by  several  bridges 
About  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mount** 
ed  on  the  walls  of  the  town  and  die  baitteries  ef 
the  camp.     The  peasantry  from  the  neighbouring 
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ullages  and  the  inhabitants  of  Nurembei^,  agisted 
tlie  Swedish  soldiera  so  effectually,  that  on  the  se- 
vealh  day  tiie  army  was  ready  to  enter  the  camp, 
and,  in  a  fortnight,  this  immense  work  was  com- 
pleted. 

While  these  transactions  took  place  without  the 
walls,  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  were  em- 
ployed in  filling  the  magaasines,  and  providing 
themselves  with  warlike  stores,  provisions,  and  all 
neeessaries  for  a  long  siege.  They  did  not  neglect, 
al  ikte  sametime,  the  health  of  th^  inhabitants, 
wbicfa  was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  conflux 
of  so  many  people,  bat  enforced  the  strictest  re- 
gulations as  to  cleanliness.  In  order,  if  necessary,  to 
svpport  the  King,  the  youths  of  the  city  were  em- 
bodied and  trained  to  arms,  the  previously  exist- 
ii^  ra^itia  of  the  town  considerably  reinforced, 
and  a  new  regiment  raised,  consisting  of  four-and- 
twenty  names  according  to  the  characters  of  the 
old  alphabet.  Gustavus  had,  in  the  meantime,  called 
to  hia  assistance  his  allies,  Duke  William  of  Wei- 
-mar,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel;  and 
mdered  his  generals  on  the  Rhine,  in  Thuringia 
and  Low^  Saxony,  to  set  out  immediately  and 
join  him  with  their  troc^  in  Nuremberg.  His 
wmyi  which  was  encamped  within  the  lines  that 
endosed  the  town,  scarcely  exceeded  16,000  men, 
nsa  even  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  enemy's 
niunher. 

The  Imperialists  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  ad- 
Vttncing  by  slow  marchea  towards  Neumark,  where 
Wallenstein  made  a  general  review  of  his  troops. 
At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  force,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  indulging  in  a  childish  boast.  "  In 
kmr  ^s^"  said  he,  ''  it  will  be  shown  whether  I^ 
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or  iIm  King^  ef  Sweden,  is  lo  be  maister  of  ihm 
world."     Yet,  notwitbstandiiig  his  supetiority,  lie 
did  nothing  to  fulfil  his  promise  ;  uid»  even  let  slip 
tlie  opportunity  of  routing  his  enemy,  wbfare  ihe 
latter  had  the  hardihood  to  leave  his  lines  to  meet 
him.    "  Battles  enough  have  been  fought,"  was  his 
answer  to  those  who  advised  him  to  attack  ihe 
King ;  '^  it  is  now  time  to  try  another  method." 
It  was  now  evident  how  mudi  was  gained  by  the 
possession  of  a  general,  whose  well  founded  repu- 
tation required  none  of  those  rash  enterprises,  lo 
which  younger  soldiers  are  driven  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  name.     Satisfied  that  the  desperation  of 
the  enemy  would  render  a  victory  dearly  bou||^t» 
while  a  defeat  in  this  quarter  would,  irretrievably* 
ruin  the  Emperors  aiiairs,  he  contented  himself 
with  wearing  out  the  military  ardour  of  his  opr 
ponent  by  a  tedious  blockade,  and  by  tbv»  depriv- 
ing him  of  every  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of 
his  impetuous  bravery,  taking  from  him  the  very 
advantage  which  had  hitherto  rendered  him  invia-* 
cible.    Without  attempting  any  attack  thefeforei 
be  erected  a  sti'ong  fortified  camp  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pegnitz,  and  opposite  Nurewbeii^ ;  and,  by! 
this  well  chosen  position,  cut  off  from  the  city  and 
the  camp  of  Gustavus  all  supplies  from  Franconias 
Swabia,  and  Thuringia.     Thus  he  held  the  city 
and  the  King  at  once  besieged  ;  and  flattered  hmr 
self  with  the  hope  of  slowly,  but  surely,  wearbg 
0ut  by  famine  and  pestilence  the  courage  af  his 
opponent,  whom  he  had  no  wish  to  encounter  in 
the  field. 

But,  too  little  acquainted  with  the  resownoei 
and  the  strength  of  his  adversary,  Wallenatein  hsil 
not  taken  measures  to  avert  from  himself  th^  (^ 
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iie  was  pfrepnraig  for  otiieni.     Ihe  peasantry  had 
lied  wilh  their  c^cts  from  the  whole  of  the  neigb- 
<b^ariiig  eoimtry ;  and  the  slender  portion  of  pro- 
vision which  remained,  must  be  obstinately  con- 
tested with  the  Swedes.     The  King  spared  the 
magazines  within  the  town  as  long  as  possible, 
endeavonring  to  support  his  army  by  prorisions 
from  the  neighbourhood;   and  these  -skirmishes 
produced  a  constant  warfare  between  the  Croats 
and  the  Swedish  caralry,  of  which  the  surromnd" 
ing  country  exhibited  the  most  melancholy  traces. 
The  necessaries  of  life  must  be  obtaiHed  sword  in 
hand ;  and  the  foraging  parties  could  not  venture 
9ttt  without  a  numerous  escort.     The  town  open- 
ed its  magazines  to  the  King  as  soon  as  the  neces'- 
sity  became  general,  but  Wallenstein  had  to  sup- 
port his  troops  from  a  distance.     A  large  conyoy, 
purdiased  in  Bavaria,  was  on  its  way  to  him; 
and  a  thousand  men  were  sent  along  with  it,  to 
secure  its  safe  escort  to  the  camp.  Gustarus  Adol- 
phus,  having  received  intelligence  of  its  approach, 
immediately  sent  out  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  in- 
tercept the  convoy ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  ni^t 
favowed  the  enterprise.     The  whole  convoy,  with 
the  -town  in  which  it  was,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Swedes ;  the  Imperial  escort  was  cut  to  pieces ; 
alMut   12,000  cattle  carried  off;  and  a  tl^usond 
waggons,  loaded  with   bread,   which   could  not 
easily  be  brought  away,  were  set  on  fire.     Seven 
vegiments,  which  Wallenstein  had  sent  out  to  cd- 
ver  the  entrance  of  the  long  expected  convoy,  were 
aiCtacked  by  the  King,  who  had  sent  out  a  similar 
body  to  intercept  it,  routed  after  an  obstinate  ac- 
tion, and  driven  back  into  the  Imperial  camp,  with 
the  loss  of  400  men.    ^o  many  obstacles,  and  f"*" 
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to  whom  this  eamp  wils  tibfir'  natlte  comiftiy,  i«-» 
gular  military  schools  ware  sel  on  foot,  and  a  race 
of  excellent  warriors  thtis  educated,  by  means  of 
which  the  army  might  in  a  manner  recruit  itself  in 
the  course  of  a  long  campaign.     No  wonder,  then» 
if  these  wandering  nations  exhausted  every  terri- 
tory in  which  they  took  up  their  residence,  and 
raised  the  necessaries  of  life  to  an  exorbitant  price. 
All  the  mills  of  Nuremberg  were  insufficient  to 
grind  the  com  required  for  each  day ;  and  15,000 
pounds  of  bread,  which  were  daily  delivered  by 
the  town  into  the  Swedish  camp,  excited,  without 
allaying  the  hunger  of  the  soldiers.     Even  the  ad-» 
mirable  care  of  the  magistrates  of  Nurembeig  could 
Bot  prevent  a  great  part  of  the  horses  from  dying 
for  want  of  food,  while  the  increasing  mortality  in 
the  camp  daily  consigned  mcnre  than  a  hundired 
men  to  die  grave. 

To  terminate  this  distress,  Gnsttvns  Adolphus; 
vdying  on  his  superiority,  left  bis  lines  <m  the  2dtk 
day,  presented  himself  before  the  enemy  in  order  of 
battle,  and  cannonaded  the  Dukes  eamp  from 
three  batteries  erected  on  the  side  of  the  RednitB. 
But  the  Duke  remained  immoveable  in  his  en- 
trendiments,  and  contented  himself  with  return* 
ing  this  attack  by  a  distant  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry.  His  resolution  was  to  reduce  the 
King  to  despair  by  his  inactivity,  and  to  overcome 
hi^  resolution  by  the  force  of  famine  ;  and  no  re« 
mcmstrances  of  Maximilian,  no  impatience  on  the 
part  of  his  army,  no  ridicule  on  the  part  of  his 
opponent,  could  shake  his  purpose.  Deceived  in 
his  expectations,  and  compelled  by  the  increasing 
preasure  of  necessity,  Gustavus  now  attenqiled 
imposu^litiesy    and  resolved  to  sloKm  a  camp 
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fHjich  art  and  nature  had  combiaed  to  render  im- 
pregnable. 

After  intmsting  his  own  to  the  protection  of 
the  militia  of  Nuremberg,  he  advanced  on  St  Bar- 
tholomew's day  (the  fifty-eighth  since  his  encamp- 
ment) in  full  order  of  battle,  and  passed  the  Red- 
nitz  at  Furthy  where  he  easily  drove  the  enemy's 
outposts  before  him.  The  main  army  of  the  Im- 
perialists was  posted  on  the  steep  heights  between 
the  Biber  and  the  Rednitz,  called  the  Old  Foitress 
and  Altenberg ;  while  the  camp  itself,  commanded 
by  these  eminences,  spread  out  immeasurably  along 
the  plain.  On  these  hills  the  whole  of  the  artil- 
lery was  placed.  Deep  trenches,  inaccessible  re- 
doubts, thick  barricadoes,  and  pointed  palisadeSf 
defended  the  approaches  to  the  heights,  from  the 
summits  of  which  Wallenstein  calmly  and  secure- 
ly discharged  the  lightnings  of  his  artillery  through 
the  dark  thunder-clouds  of  smoke  which  veiled  his 
lines.  Behind  the  breast-work  was  concealed  a  de- 
OMtful  fire  of  musketry,  and  a  certain  death  awaited 
the  desperate  assailant  from  the  open  mouths  of  a 
hundred  cannon.  Against  this  dangerous  post  Gus- 
tavus  now  directed  his  attack;  500  musketeers^ 
supported  by  a  few  infantry  (for  a  greater  number 
could  not  act  in  this  narrow  position),  enjoyed  the 
unenvied  preference  of  sacrifidng  themselves  in 
the  attempt.  The  assault  was  furious,  the  resist* 
ance  terrible.  Exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  and  rendered  desperate  by  the 
prospect  of  inevitable  death,  these  determined 
warriors  rushed  forward  to  storm  the  heights; 
which,  converted  in  an  instant  into  a  flaming  vol" 
cano,  rained  on  them  a  shower  of  balk*  At  the 
,  yqun.        .      ,  i 
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same  momeftl,  the  heavy  cavalry  roihed  foxward 
into  the  openings  which  the  artillery  had  made  in 
tiie  close  ranks  of  the  assailants,  and  divided 
them ;  till  the  intrepid  band,  leaving  a  hundred 
dead  npon  the  field,  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
It  was  to  the  Germans  that  Gustams  had  thiui 
yiekled  the  post  of  honour.  Enraged  at  th^r  re« 
treat,  he  now  led  on  his  Finlaadeis  to  the  attack, 
to  shame  the  cowardice  of  the  Germans  by  tlieir 
northern  courage.  But  the  Flnlanders,  too,  re- 
ceived with  the  same  vehemence,  also  yielded  to 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  third  regi* 
ment,  which  succeeded  them,  experienced  the 
same  bad  success.  This  was  replaced  by  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  and  a  sixth ;  so  that  during  a  ten  hours' 
action,  every  regiment  was  brought  forward  to  the 
attack,  and  repulsed  with  loss.  A  thousand  man- 
gled bodies  covered  the  field;  yet  Gustavus  in- 
trepidly maintained  the  attack,  and  Wallenstein 
his  position. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  sharp  contest  had  taken 
place  between  the  Imperial  cavalry  and  the  left 
wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  posted  in  a  thicket 
on  the  Rednitz,  with  varying  success,  and  with 
much  bravery  and  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  The 
horses  of  the  Dukeof  Friedland  and  Prince  Ber- 
nard of  Weimai*  were  killed  under  them ;  the  King 
himself  had  the  sole  of  his  boot  caiiied  off  by  a 
cannon-ball.  The  attack  and  resistance  was  re- 
newed with  undiminished  obstinacy,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  night  involved  the  field  in  darkness,  and 
separated  the  combatants.  But  the  Swedes  now 
found  they  had  advanced  too  far  to  be  able  to  re- 
treat without  danger.  While  the  King  was  look- 
»g  for  an  officer  to  tonvey  to  the  n»giineatf  the 
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pwitt  !•  retiteifty  be  met  Cokmel  HeptnvB,  a  ht^re 
ScotBtnan,  whose  native  conrage  alone  had  drawn 
him  from  the  camp  to  afaare  in  the  dangers  of  the 
day.  Irritated  at  the  King's  haying  not  long  be* 
foie,  given  th<^  pveference,  in  some  dangerous  mis* 
3ion,  to  a  .yoanger  officer^  he  had  rashly  vowed 
jiaver  again  to  draw  his.  sword  for  the  King.  Gus* 
tavus  now  addressed  himseU  to  him,  praising  his 
•courage,  and  requesting  him  to  order  the  regi* 
ments  to  retreat.  '^  Sir, "  replied  the  brave  sol* 
dier,  '*  it  is  the  only  service  I  cannot  refuse  to 
your  Majesty  :  for  it  is  one  of  danger, " — and  im* 
mediately  hastened  to  execute  his  mission.  The 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  had,  in  the  heat  of  the 
aetion,  made  himself  master  of  one  of  the  heights 
above  the  Old  Fortress,  which  commanded  the 
bilk  and  the  whole  camp.  But  during  the  night 
such  a  torrent  of  rain  fell,  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  draw  up  the  cannon ;  and  this  post» 
which  had  been  carried  with  so  much  bloodshed, 
was  now  voluntarily  abandoned.  Distrusting  his 
fortune,  which  on  this  decisive  day  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  him,  the  King  did  not  venture  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  renew  the  attack  with  his  exhaust- 
ed troops ;  and,  conquered  for  the  first  time,  be- 
cause he  was  not  conqueror,  he  led  back  his  army 
over  the  Rednitz.  Two  thousand  dead  which  he 
left  behind  him  on  the  field,  testified  the  loss  be 
had  sustained ;  and  the  Duke  of  Friedland  re- 
mained nnconquened  within  his  lines. 

Both  armies  continued  opposed  to  each  other 
for  fourteen  days  after  this  action,  each  in  expec- 
tation to  compelling  the  other  to  give  way.  Eve- 
ry day  the  provisions  declined,  the  progress  of  &- 
mine  became  more  fearful,  the  excesses  of  the  seU 
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fHl  iataiitiwMy  whaieTer  cause  I  miglil.  #lherwif« 
bftTo  to  applaud  your  bravery." 
•  Nuremberg  bad  strained  every  nerve  to  main- 
tain for  eleven  weeks  'jhe  vast  crowd  which  was 
eompressed  within  its  boundaries ;  but  at  last  its 
means  were  exhausted,  and  the  King's  more  nu- 
merous party^was^  obliged  to  determine  on  a  re- 
treat. Nuremberg  had  lost  more  than  10,000  of 
ks  inbalntants,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  nearly 
20,000  of  his  soldiers,  through  war  and  disease. 
The  fields  around  the  city  were  trampled  dowUf 
the  villages  in  ashes,  the  plundered  peasantry  weret 
expiring  on  the  highways ; — the  scent  of  dead 
bodies  infected  the  air,  and  a  desolating  pesti- 
lence, produced  by  bad  provisions,  the  exhalations 
from  so  dense  a  population,  and  so  many  putres- 
cent carcasses,  and  propagated  by  the  heat  of  the 
dogwJaysy  raged  among  men  and  beasts,  and  con- 
Unued,  long  after  the  retreat  of  both  armies,  to 
load  the  country  with  misery  and  distress.  Affect- 
ed by  the  general  distress,  and  despairing  of  being 
able  to  weary  out  the  obstinacy  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland,  the  King  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  8th 
September,  and  left  Nuremberg,  after  taking  care 
to  furnish  the  town  with  a  sufficient  garrison*  He 
advanced  in  complete  battle-tirray  before  the  ene- 
my, who  remais^  motionless,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt in  the  slightest  degree  to  harass  his  retreat* 
He  directed  his  march  towards  Neustadt,  by  the 
Aisch  and  Windsheim,  where  he  remained  five  days^ 
in  .order  to  refresb  bis  troops,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  near  to  Nuremberg,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  town.  But  Wallenstein„ 
as  exhausted  as  himself,  had  only  awaited  the  re** 
treat  of  the  Swedes  to  commence  hia  own.    Five 
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chiyi  ttftertrttrds  lie  broke  op  bb  cuoj^st  Zit&di»l> 
and  set  it  on  fire.  A  himdred  colmnas  of  smokic^ 
which  rose  from  all  the  «ttrr«iiiiding  Tillages,  aa- 
noonced  his  retk'eat,  and  showed  the  city  the  fote 
it  had  escaped.  His  inarch,  which  was  directed 
on  Forscheim,  was  accompanied  by  the  most  fright* 
fill  devastation  ;  but  he  was  now  too  far«  advanced 
to  be  overtaken  by  the  King.  The  lattcnr  then  di- 
vided his  army,  which  the  exhausted  country  waa 
BO  longer  able  to  support,  to  protect  Franoonia 
with  one  part,  while  with  the  other  he  prosecuted 
hk  person  his  conquests  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  meantime,  tlie  Imperial  Bavarian  army 
had  marched  into  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  where 
it  was  a  second  tinie  reviewed  by  the  Duke  of 
Friedland.  He  found  this  army,  which  had 
amounted  to  60,000  men,  now  diminished  by  war, 
desertion  and  disease,  to  about  ^000,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Bavarian  troops.  Thus  had  the  ei^ 
campment  before  Nuremberg  cost  both  partiea 
more  than  the  loss  of  two  great  battles  would  have 
done,  without  apparently  advancii^  the  tenDiaa^ 
tion  of  the  war,  or  satisfying  the  expectatioiis  and 
anxiety  of  Europe  by  any  decisive  result.  The 
conquests  of  the  King  in  Bavaria,  it  is  trae,  were 
checked  for  a  time  by  this  division  before  Nurem« 
bergj  and  Austria  itself  saved  from  invasion  ;  bat 
by  the  retreat  of  both  parties  from  that  city,  he 
Was  again  left  at  fall  liberty  tanake  Bavaria  the 
theatre  of  war.  Indifferent  towards  the  fiste  of 
that  country,  and  impatient  of  the  restraint  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  union  with  the  Elector, 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
pertunity  of  separating  from  1^  burdensome  as* 
sociate,  and  prosecuting,  witli  renewed  earnestness, 
favourite  plans.     Still  adhering  to  his  purpose 
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mf  ^^^BCtimg  a .  septratiaii  between  Saxony  and 
Suneden,  he  choee  this  eoantry  for  the  winter 
garters  of  his  troops,  and  hoped  by  his  destmctrre 
presence  to  force  the  EleetcN*  the  nuH*e  readily 
into  his  yiews. 

No  conjnoctare  conld  be  more  favonrable  for 
this  undertakhig ;  the  Saxons  had  invaded  Silesia^ 
where,  assisted  by  the  reinforc^nents  of  Brandes* 
burg  and  Sweden^  they  had  gained  sereral  adva»» 
tages  over  the  Imperialists.  By  a  divernon  aguast 
Ibe  Elector  in  his  own  territories,  Silesia  would  be 
savedy  and  the  attempt  was  the  more  easy,  as 
Saxonjf  stripped  of  its  defenders  by  the  war  in 
Silesia,  lay  open  on  all  sides  to  the  enemy.  The 
necessity  of  saving  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
Austria,  would  afford  a  pretext  fi^r  disregarding 
^  remonstrances  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and^ 
under  the  mask  of  a  patriotic  seal  for  the  interests 
of  the  Emperor,  Maximilian  might  be  sacrificed 
without  difficulty.  By  abaadoning  the  rich  conn* 
try  of  Bavaria  to  the  Swedes,  he  hoped  not  to  be 
molested  by  them  in  his  enterprise  against  Saxony : 
while  the  increasing  coldness  between  Gnstavus 
and  the  Saxon  Court,  gave  him  little  reason  to 
fear  that  any  extraordinary  zeal  for  the.deliveimaca 
of  John  George  would  be  manifested  by  that  mo** 
aarch*  Thus  abandoned  a  second  time  by  his 
artfid  protector,  the  Elector  separated  from  Wat* 
lenstein  at  Bamberg,  to  protect  his  defenceless 
territory  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  troops, 
while  the  Imperial  army,  under  the  command  of^ 
Friedland,  directed  its  march  through  Bayreutb 
and  Coburg  towards  the  ITiuringian  Forest. 

An  Imperial  general,  Hoik,  had  already  been 
deapstcfaod  into  VogUand,  to  lay  waste  this  de^ 
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fwMetew  prpnace  with  fire  and  •  veni ;  ho  warn 
HOda  fbUowed  hy  Gi^tea,  another  of  the  Duke's 
geneimls,  aiul  an  equally  ready  inatrmneiit  of  hm 
ifihanan  orders.  Count  Pappenhefm  too,  was 
finally  recalled  out  of  Lower  Saxony,  to  reinforoe 
the  dinninmhed  army  of  the  Duke,  and  to  complete 
the  misery  of  Saxony.  Churches  destroyed,  tU- 
kif[;es  hiid  in  ashes,  hanretts  laid  waste,  families 
pohhed  of  their  property,  and  peasants  assaasinatedy 
marked  the  progress  of  these  harbarian  hordes, 
nmler  whose  destructive  scourge  the  whole  of 
Thuringia,  Vogtland  and  Meissen,  groaned  in  vain« 
Yet  these  were  but  the  heralds  of  greater  mi« 
series,  with  which  Wallenstein  himself,  at  the 
heaii  of  the  main  army,  threatened  Saxony.  After 
leaving  behind  him  the  most  terrible  proofs  of  his 
fury,  in  his  march  through  Franconia  and  Thunn<» 
gis,  lie  suddenly  appeared  with  his  whole  army 
in  the  Circle  of  Leipsig,  and  compelled  the  city, 
after  a  iliort  siege,  to  surrender.  His  purpose 
was  to  press  on  to  Dresden,  and  by  the  subjection 
of  the  whole  country,  to  prescribe  laws  to  the 
Elector.  He  was  already  approadimg  the  Mulda, 
te  overpower  the  Saxon  army  which  had  advanced 
against  him,  when  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den at  Erfurt,  gave  an  unnexpected  check  to  his 
plans  of  conquest.  Thus^  placed  between  the 
Saxon  and  Swedish  armies,  which  were  likely  te 
he  farther  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  Geoige 
Duke  of  Luneburg  from  Lower  Saxony,  he  hasti** 
ly  retired  towards  Menseberg,  to  unite  with  Count 
I  Pappenbeim,  and  repel  the  advance  of  the  Swedes* 
^-^  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  witnessed,  with  great 
uneasiness,  the  arts  employed  by  Spain  and  Aus* 
tna  to  detach  his  allies  from  him.     The  novs  im* 
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'|]fortdnt  hiB  al^hince  with  Saxony,  the  More  he  had 
to  apprehend  from  the  inconstancy  of  John  George. 
No  sincere  friendship  had  ever  existed  between 
Inmself  and  the  Elector,     A  prince  proud  of  bia 
political  importance,  and  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  as  the  head  of  his  party,  could  not  see 
without  regret  and  uneasiness  the  interference  of 
a  foreign  power  in  the  aiibirs  of  the  empire ;  and 
nothing  but  the  pressing  distress  in  which  his  do^ 
minions  were  involred  enabled  him  to  conquer  the 
dislike  be  entertained  to  the  progress  of  this  un^ 
welcome  intruder.     The  King's  increasing  import- 
Imce  in  Germany,  his  preponderating  influence  in 
the  Protestant  States,  the  evident  proofs  which  he 
betrayed  of  his  ambitious  views,  which  were  of  ^ 
character  calculated  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Empire,  awakened  in  the  Elec* 
tor   a  thousand    anxieties,    whicli  the    Imperial 
emissaries  did  not  fail  to  nourish  and  increase. 
Every  energetic  step  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
every  demand,  however  reasonable,   which  he  ad*- 
dressed  to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  gave  rise  to 
bitter  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Elector,  which 
seemed  to  announce  an  approaching  rupture.'  Even 
among  the  generals  of  both  powers  siwiilar  diviJ 
sions  took  place,  whenever  they  were  called  upon 
to  act  in  common.     John  George's  natural  disHke 
to  war,  and  his  still  lingering  spirit  of  submission 
to  Austria,  favoui*ed  the  efforts  of  Amheim  ;  who, 
maintaining  a  constant  correspondence  with  Wal- 
lenstein,  laboured  incessantly  to  effect  a  private 
tifeaty  between  his  master  and  the  Emperor ;  and  if 
his  representations  for  a  long  time  were  disregarded, 
die  event  proved  that  they  had  not  been  entirely 
irithout  their  effect. 
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GitnteFitt  AdolphiM,  justly  apprehcBBira  mi  Um 
consequences  which  the  defection  of  so  powerful 
lui  ally  would  produce  on  his  fature  existence  and 
prospects  in  Germany,  spared  bo  efforts  to  present 
this  disastrous  step ;  ami  his  remonstrances  bad 
hitherto  had  some  effect  upon  the  Elector.  But 
the  formidable  strength  by  which  the  Emperor 
enforced  his  seductive  proposals,  and  the  miseries 
which  his  refusal  was  likely  to  accumulate  upon 
Saxony,  might  at  length  have  shaken  the  resolution 
«f  the  Elector,  if  he  was  left  abandoned  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  while  this  indifference  towards  so  powerful 
la'  confederate  would  irreparably  destroy  the  con-^ 
fidence  of  the  other  allied  powers  of  Sweden  in 
their  protector.  This  consideration  induced  the 
King  a  second  time  to  yield  to  the  pressing  m- 
stances  of  the  distressed  Elector,  and  to  sacrifice 
bis  brilliant  prospects  for  the  preservation  of  this  ally. 
He  had  aln^ady  resolved  upon  a  second  attack  on 
Ingolstadt ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaiia  justified  the  hope  he  entertained  of  forc- 
ing this  exhausted  enemy  at  length  to  accede  to  a 
neutrality.  The  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  ii^ 
Upper  Austria^  opened  to  him  a  way  into  that 
quarter,  and  the  capital  might  be  in  his  possession, 
before  Wallenstein  had  time  to  advance  to  its  de- 
fence. All  these  brilliant  hopes  he  now  abandoned 
for  the  sake  of  an  ally,  who,  neither  by  his  services 
nor  his  attachment,  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice ; 
who,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  of 
unity  of  measures,  had  steadily  pursued  his  own 
selfish  projects  of  advantage  ;  and  who  was  of  im- 
portance, not  from  ^e  services  he  was  expected 
to*  render,  but  merely  from  the  injury  he  had  it  in 
hit  power  Xm  iofliet.     How  is  it  possible  then  to 
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siippresfi  om*  regret  when  we  know  that,  in  this  ex-' 
pedition,  undertaken  for  the  Elector,  the  great  King^ 
gf  Sweden  was  destined  to  terminate  his  career  ? 

Having  rapidly  collected  his  troops  in  the  Circle      j 
of  Franconia,  he  followed  the  march  of  Walleu- 
stein  through  Thuringia.     Duke  Bernard  of  Wei- 
mar,  who  had  heen  sent  against    Pappenheim, 
joined  the  King  at  Armstadt,  who  now  found  him- 
self at   the   head   of  20,000  experienced  troops* 
At  Erfurt  he  parted  with  his  wife,    who   never 
more  beheld  him  save  at  Weissenfels,  and  in  his 
coffin ;  their  painfal  and  anxious  adieu  seemed  to 
forebode   an   eternal    separation.       He   reached 
Naumburg  on  the  Ist  November  1632,  before  the 
corps  which  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  despatched 
for  that  purpose  could  make  itself  master  of  the 
town.     The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try flocked  in  crowds  to  look  upon  the  hero,  the 
avenger,  the  great  King,  who  had  appeared  like 
a  guardian  angel  in  that  quarter  a  year  before. 
Shouts  of  joy  every  where  attended  his  progress  ; 
the  people  knelt  before  him,  and  struggled  for  the 
honour  of  touching  the  sheath  of  his  sword,  o>r 
the  hem  of  his  garment.     The  modest  hero  dis; 
liked  this  innocent  and  sincere  tribute  of  grati-' 
tude  and  admiration.     ^*  Is  it  not,"  said  he,  *'  as  if 
this  people  would  make  a  God  of  me  ?"     Our  af- 
fairs  look   well;    but   I   fear   the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  will  punish  us  for  this  presumption,  and^ 
soon  disclose    to   this    deluded    multitude    the 
weakness  inseparable    from    mortality !''      How 
amiable  does  Gustavus  appear  to  us  when  we  were 
about  to  bid  him  farewell  for  ever !     Even  at  tlie 
summit  of  good  fortune  he  feai*s  the  judgment  of 
fate,  declines  that  homi^  which  is  due  only  tf 
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the  Immortal^  and  fab  title  to  our  tears  become 
stronger,  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  that  mo- 
ment that  calls  them  forth  ! 

Meantime  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  advanced 
to  meet  the  King  as  far  as  Weissenfek,  resolved 
to  maintain  his  winter  quiuters  in  Saxony,  even  at 
the  expense  of  a  battle.  His  inactivity  before 
Naramberg  had  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
be  was  unwilling  to  measure  his  strength  with 
that  of  the  Hero  of  the  North,  and  the  whole  of 
his  hard*eamed  renown  was  in  danger,  if  he  should 
a  second  time  decline  a  battle.  His  superiority 
in  onmbers,  though  much  less  than  what  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  earlier  part  of  the  siege  of  Nurem- 
berg, was  still  sufficient  to  flatter  him  with  the 
probability  of  victory,  if  he  could  induce  the  King 
to  fight  before  his  junction  with  the  Saxons.  But 
his  present  confidence  was  founded  less  on  his 
Aamerical  superiority  than  on  the  predictions  of 
his  astrologer  Seni,  who  had  read  in  the  stars  that 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Swedish  monarch  would 
decline  in  the  month  of  November. 

Between  Naumburg  and  Weissenfels  there  was 
also  a  range  of  naiTow  passes,  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  mountains,   and  the  river  Saal 
which  ran  at  their  foot,  which  would  materially 
impede  the  advance  of  the  Swedes,  and  mighty 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  troops,  be  rendered 
almost  impassable.     The  King  would|  then  have 
no  other  choice  but  either  to  penetmte  with  great 
danger  through  the  defiles,  or  commence  a  labo- 
rious reti'eat  through  Thuringia,  and  to  expose 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  a  march  through  a 
^^esert  country,  deficient  in  every  necessary  for 
'r  support.     But  the  rapidity  with  which  Gus- 
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tftvus  Adolphtts  had  taken  possession  of  Naumburgy 
disconcerted  this  plan,  and  Wallenslein  himself  now 
watted  an  attack. 

But  in  this  expectation  he  found  himself  de- 
ceived, when  the  King,  instead  of  advancing  toi 
meet  him  at  Weissenfels,  made  preparations  for 
entrenching  himself  near  Naumburg,  and  in  that 
position  awaiting  the  reinforcements  which  the 
Duke  of  Lunenburg  was  preparing  to  lead  to  his 
assistance.  Undecided  whether  he  should  advance 
against  the  King  through  the  narrow  passes  be- 
tween Weissenfels  and  Naumburg,  or  remain  in- 
active in  his  camp,  he  assembled  his  council  of 
Ivar  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  most  experienced 
generals. 

None  of  these  deemed  it  advisable  to  attack  the 
King  in  his  present  advantageous  position,  while 
the  preparations  which  the  latter  made  to  fortify 
his  camp,  plainly  showed  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  leaving  it  soon.  It  was  equally  impossible  to 
prolong  the  campaign  through  the  approaching 
winter,  and  to  weary  out  the  army,  already  ex- 
hausted, by  a  continued  encampment.  All  voices 
declared  in  favour  of  the  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and,  the  more  so,  sA  the  impoitant  city 
of  Cologne  upon  the  Rhine  was  thrieatened  by 
the  Dutch,  while  the  progi'ess  of  the  enemy  in 
Westphalia  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  required  the 
most  effective  aid  in  that  quarter.  The  Duke  of 
Friedland  yielded  to  the  weight  of  these  argu- 
ments ;  and  almost  convinced  that,  at  this  season^ 
he  had  no  attack  to  apprehend  on  the  part  of  the' 
King,  he  allowed  his  troops  to  go  into  winter 
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quarterly  but  lo,  that  they  might  be  lapidDy 
•embled  if  the  enemy,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
■honld  venture  an  attack.  Count  Pappenheim  was 
despatched,  with  great  part  of  the  army,  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  town  of  Cologne,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  of  Moritzburg,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Halle,  on  his  march.  Different  corps  took 
up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  most  convenient 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  on  all  sides.  Count  Colle- 
redo  guarded  the  castle  of  Weissenfels,  and  Wal- 
ienstein  himself,  encamped  with  the  reminder  not 
liar  from  Merseburg,  between  Flotzgaben  and  the 
Saal,  from  whence  he  intended  to  march  to  Leip- 
zig, and  to  cut  off  the  Saxons  from  the  Swedish 
army.  But  scarce  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  heard 
of  the  departure  of  Pappenheim,  when  he  sudden- 
ly broke  up  his  camp  near  Naumburg,  and  hasten- 
ed, with  his  whole  army  to  attack  the  enemy,  now 
weakened  by  one  half.  He  advanced,  by  rapid  > 
marches,  towards  Weissenfels,  from  whence  the 
intelligence  of  his  arrival  soon  spread  to  the  ene- 
my, and  was  received  by  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
with  the  greatest  astonishment.  But  a  speedy  re- 
Bolution  was  now  nc  :!essary  ;  and  the  measures  of 
Wallenstein  were  soon  taken.  Though  he  had  little 
more  than  12,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  20,000 
of  the  enemy,  he  might  maintain  himself  until  the 
return  of  Pappenheim,  who  could  not  have  ad- 
vanced farther  than  Halle,  five  miles  distant. 

Messengers  were  hastily  despatched  to  recall 
him,  while  Wallenstein  moved  forward  into  the 
wide  plain  hetween  the  Canal  and  Lutzen,  where 
h%  awaited  the  King  ill  full  order  of  battle,  and,  by 
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this  position,  cut  off  his  communicatioii'vith  Leip« 
sic  and  the  Saxon  auxiliaries. 

Three  cannon-shots,  fired  hy  Count  Colleredo 
from  the  Castle  of  Weissenfels,  announced  the 
inarch  of  the  King ;  and,  at  this  concerted  signal, 
the  light  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  under 
the  command  of  the  Croatian  General  Isolani,  ad-' 
vanced  to  take  possession  of  the  villages  lying  up- 
on the  Rippach.  Their  weak  resistance  did  not 
interrupt  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  crossed 
the  Rippach,  near  the  village  of  that  name,  and 
placed  themselves  opposite  the  Imperialists  ia 
hattle  array  below  Lutzen. 

'  The  road  that  runs  from  Weissenfels  to  Leip« 
sig,  is  intersected  hetween  Lutzen  and  Markran- 
stadt  hy  the  canal  which  extends  from  Zeitz 
to  Meisebui^,  and  unites  the  Elster  with  the 
Saal.  On  this  canal  rested  the  right  wing  of 
the  Imperialists,  and  the  left  of  the  .King  of  Swe- 
den ;  but  so  that  the  cavalry  of  both  extended 
themselves  along  the  opposite  side.  Wallenstein'a 
right  wing  was  encamped  to  the  northward  behind 
Lutzen,  and  to  the  south  of  that  town  was  posted 
the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes  ;  both  aimies  fronted 
the  high  road,  which  run  between  them,  Imd  di- 
vided their  order  of  battle ;  but  Wallenstein,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  his  opponent,  had,  upon 
the  evening  before  the  battle,  possessed  himself  of 
this  high  way,  deepened  the  trenches  which  ran 
along  its  sides,  and  planted  them  with  musketeers, 
so  as  to  render  the  passage  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Behind  these  were  erected  a  battery  of 
seven  laige  cannon,  to  support  the  fire  from  the 
trenches;  and  at  the  wmdmills  behind  Leipaigi 
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fi^urt^ep  smidler  field-pieces  were  range4  -on  an 
eminence)  from  whicb  they  could  sweep  great  part 
^f  the  plain.  The  infantry,  divided  only  into  five 
Wiwiieldy  battalions,  was  ranged  at  the  distance  ot 
900  paces,  behind  the  road,  and  the  cavalry  cover?* 
^i  the'9apks.  AU  the  baggage  was  sent  to  Leipzig, 
not  tp  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  army ; 
a|id  nothing  but  the  ammunition- waggons  remain- 
ed»  which  were  pUced  in  rear  of  tli^  lin,e.  All 
fhese  arrimgei9ents  were  made  during  the  darVnessi 
^f  ^he  night ;  an(l  when  the  morning  dawned,  e- 
yiery  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  reception  .of  th^ 
enemy. 

.  On  the  evening  of  the  ^aroe  day,  Gustavus  A- 
dolpbus  appealed  on  the  opposite  plain,  md  placed 
{lis  army  in  order  of  battle.  His  disposition  was 
ihfi  sfone.  as  that  by  which  he  had  been  victorious 
tl^e  yeai:  before  at  lieip^ig.  Small  sqijadrons  of 
lM>rse  w^re  interspersed  through  the  infaptry,  and 
l^'Qops  of  musketeers  placed  here  and  there  a-^ 
^ong  the  cavalry.  The  army  was  ari'anged  ia 
pjfo  Unes,  tbe  canal  on  the  right  and  in  its  rear, 
the  high  roarl  in  front,  aqd  the  town  of  Lut^n  oq 
ths  lefu  The  infantry  was  placed  in  the  centre, 
n^der  the  command  of  Count  Brahe ;  the  cavalry 
on  the  wings ;  the  artilleiy  in  front.  The  com- 
inand  of  the  German  cavalry  of  the  left  wing  was 
iptrusted  to  the  heroic  Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar, 
wl^le  on  the  light  the  King  led  on  the  Swedes  in 
person,  in  order  .to  excite  the  mutual  rivalry  ol 
the  two  nations  to  deeds  of  generous  emulation. 
The  second  line  was  an'anged  in  the  same  manner, 
end  behind  these  was  pki:?d  a  corps  de  reservpy 
Hftder  the  command  of  He.ndersojij  a  Scotsman* 
^n  this  position  they  awaited  the  dawn  of  morn- 
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hig,  to  eommence  a  contest,  which  the  long  dehiy^ 
rather  than  the  importance  of  its  probable  conse* 
qnences,  and  the  selection,  rather  than  the  number  of 
tiie  combatants,  rendered  remarkable  and  terrible. 
The  expectations  of  Europe,  disappointed  before  Nu- 
remberg, were  now  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  plains  of 
Lutzen.  Two  generals  so  equal  in  importance,  in 
renown,  and  ability,  had  not  yet  been  opposed  to 
each  other  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
Courage  had  not  yet  been  startled  by  so  awful  a 
hazard,  or  hope  animated  by  so  glorious  a  prize. 
Europe  was  next  day  to  know  who  was  its  great- 
est general ; — the  leader,  who  had  hitherto  been 
invincible,  to  acknowledge  a  victor.  This  morn- 
ing was  to  decide  whether  the  victories  of  Gusta- 
yus  at  Leipzig  and  on  the  Lech  were  owing  to  his 
own  genius,  or  the  incompetency  of  his  opponent: 
whether  the  services  of  Friedland  were  to  vindi- 
cate the  Emperor's  choice,  and  to  justify  the  high 
price  at  which  they  had  been  purchiued.  The  vic- 
tory was  doubtfxil,  but  certain  the  labour  and  the 
bloodshed  by  which  it  must  be  earned.  Each  ar-^ 
my  knew  the  enemy  to  which  it  was  to  be  oppo- 
sed ;  and  the  anxiety  which  each  in  vain  attempted 
to  conceal,  afforded  a  convincing  proof  of  their  re- 
ciprocal strength. 

At  last  the  dreaded  morning  dawned ;  but  an 
impenetrable  fog  whic-h  brooded  over  the  field  of 
battle,  delayed  the  attack  till  noon.  The  King,  kneel- 
ing in  front  of  his  army,  offered  up  his  devotions ; 
while  the  whole  army,  also  on  their  knees,  ioined 
in  a  moYibg  bymn,  a^mpanied  by  martial  music. 
The  King  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  clad  only 
in  a  leathern  doublet  and  surtout  (for  an  wound 

.        K  2 
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)ie  luul  formerly  received  would  not  aUow  kim  to 
wear  armour),  rode  along  the  ranks,  to  aminat^ 
|be  bosoms  of  the  soldiers  with  a  courage  anfk 
confidence  wluch  the  foreboding  presentiment  of 
hia  own  heart  contradicted.  '^  God  with  us  I "  was 
the  word  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes ;  ^^  Jesna 
Maria ! "  on  that  of  the  Imperialists.  About,  elerezi 
tibe  fog  began  to  clear  up,  and  the  enemy  because 
Tiaible.  At  the  same  moment  Lutzen  was  -dis* 
covered  in  flames,  having  been  set  on  fire  by  order 
of  the  Duke,  to  prevent  his  being  outflanked  on 
that  ^ide.  The  charge  was  sounded ;  the  cavalry 
iushed  against  the  enemy,  and  the  infantry  mai'cb* 
od  forward  against  the  trenches. 
.  Received  by  a  ten-ible  fire  of  musketry  a|id  heavy 
airtiUery,  these  intrepid  battfjions  niaintained  tbo 
attack,  till  the  enemy's  musketeers  abandoned  their 
posts,  the  trenches  were  passed,  the  battery  car* 
lied,^  and  the  cannon  turned  against  the  enemy. 
They  pressed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuo- 
aity ;  the  first  of  the  five  Imperial  brigades  was 
touted,  the  second  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the 
third  was  f^keady  preparing  for  flight.  B,nt  here 
WftllensteinV  presence  of  mind  exerted  itself*  He 
fl^W  with  the  i-^pidity  of  lightning  to  the  spQt,  to 
restore  order  among  the  troops ;  and  his  powerful 
word  was  itself  sufficient  to  stop  the  flight  of  the 
^gitives.  Supported  by  three  regiments  of  ca* 
lalry,  the  vanquished  brigades  formed  anew,  fiiced 
th^  enemy,  and  attacked  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
{Swedes.  A  murderous  conflict  ensued.  The 
nearness  of  the  en^ipy  left  no  room  for  fire-arms» 
r  tiae  fury  of  the  attack  no  time  for  loading  ;  man 
fpught  against  man ;  the  useless  musket  was  ex« 
-^v^anged  for  the  sword  ffiid,  the  pike,  and  art  gave 
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phiee  td  the  reckless  energy  of  deepair.  Over-> 
powered  by  Bumbeis,  the  wearied  Swedes  at  last 
f^tired  beyond  the  trenches ;  and  the  battery 
whicli  they  had  capttired  was  again  lost  by  their 
retreat.  A  thousand  mangled  bodies  already  strew- 
ed the  field,  and  yet  no  step  of  ground  had  been 
gained. 

Meantime,  the  King's  right  wing,  led  on  hy  ' 
himself,  had  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy.  The 
ii2*st  impetuous  shock  of  the  Finland  cuirassiers 
(scattered  the  lightly-mounted  Polanders  and  Croats 
who.  were  placed  upon  this  wing,  and  their  disor- 
derly Eight  spread  terror  and  confusion  among  the 
rest;  of  the  cavalry.  .At  this  moment  the  King  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  that  his  infantry  were  retiring 
across  the  ti'epches,  and  also  tl\at  his  left  wing  waa 
severely  annoyed,  and  already  wavering  from  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  at  th^  windmills.  With  rapid 
decision,  he  left  to  General  Horn  the  task  of  pur- 
i^uing  the  vanquished  left  of  the  enemy,' while  he 
flew,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Steinbock,  to 
r^aii'  the  disorder  of  his  right  wing.  His  horse 
l^ore  him,  with  the  speed  of  light,  across  the 
trenches,  but  the  passage  was  more  diiiicult  for 
the  squadrons  that  followed,  and  only  a  few  horse- 
men, among  whom  was  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of 
Saxe  Lauenburg,  were  able  to  keep  t^  with  the 
King.  He  spurred  directly  towards  the  place 
Inhere  his  infantry  were  most  closely  pressed,  and 
while  he  gazed  around  in  seai'ch  of  an  opening  in 
the  enemy  s  line  for  atta^ck,  his'  sboi-tness  of  sight 
unfortunately  led  him  too  close  to  their  ranks. 
An  Imperial  Gefreyter,  ^   remarking  that  every 

♦  Gefreyter,  a  person  exempt  from  watching  duty, 
p^rly  corresponduig  to  the  coippraL 
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one  respectfdlty  made  way  for  him,  immediately 
ordered  a  musketeer  to  take  aim  at  him.  ''  Fire 
iX  that  man,  **  said  he,  ''  that  must  be  a  person  of 
distinction.'*  The  soldier  fired,  aod  the  King's  left 
arm  was  shattered.  At  that  moment  his  squad- 
rons came  harrying  ap,  and  a  confused  cry  of, 
^  The  King  bleeds !  the  King  is  shot ! "  spread 
terror  and  consternation  among  the  troop.  '^  It 
is  nothing — follow  me,  "  cried  the  King,  collect- 
ing his  whole  strength  ;  but  overcome  by  pain,  and 
nearly  fainting,  he  requested  of  the  Duke  of  Laaen- 
bnrg  in  French  to  lead  him  secretly  out  of  the  tu- 
mult. While  the  latter  was  moving  towards  the 
right  wing  with  the  King,  and  making  a  long  cir- 
cuit to  conceal  this  discouraging  sight  from  the 
disordered  infantryi  the  King  received  a  second 
shot  through  the  back,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
small  remaining  strength.  '<  Brother, "  said  he, 
with  a  dying  voice,  "  I  am  gone;  look  to  your 
own  life. "  At  the  same  moment  he  sank  from 
his  horse  ;  pierced  by  several  shots,  and  abandon- 
ed by  all  his  attendants,  he  breathed  his  last  a- 
midst  the  hands  of  the  Croatian  plunderers.  His 
d)arger,  flying  without  its  rider,  and  covered  with 
blood,  announced  to  the  Swedish  cavalry  the  fall 
of  their  King.  They  rushed  madly  forward  to 
rescue  his  remains  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
A  murderous  conflict  took  place  above  the  corpse, 
till  the  inanimate  body  was  covered  with  a  heap 
Off  slain. 

The  dreadfril  int*elligence  soon  ran  through  the 
Swedish  army ;  but  instead  of  dispiriting  these 
brave  soldiers,  it  only  excited  them  to  a  new,  a 

^Ider,  and  more  destructive  friry.     Life  seemed 
«ve  lost  iu  value,  now  that,  the  most  sacred 
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}j£e  6i  £il]  had  fled ;  Death  had  no  terror^,  for  the  low- 
ly since  the  monarch  had  fallen  heneath  his  hand. 
The  regiments  of  Upland^  Smaland,  Finland,  East 
and  West  Gothland,  rushed  like  lions  a  second 
time  against  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
qflfered  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  General  Horn, 
and  wa9  now  entirely  beaten  out  of  the  field. 
Bernai'd,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  gave  to  the  be* 
reaved  Swedes  a  noble  leader  in  his  own  person ; 
m^d  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  seemed,  anew  to  ani- 
mate his  victorious  squadrons.  The  left  wing  was 
speedily  rallied,'  and  pressed  hard  against  the  right 
of  the  Imperialists.  The  artillery  at  the  wind- 
mills, which  had  kept  up  such  a  murderous  ^re 
against  the  Swedes,  fell  into  their  hands,  and  its 
thunders  were  directed  against  the  enemy.  The 
ccQtre  of  the  Swedish  in&ntry)  xmder  the  com- 
m^fid  of  Bernard  and- Knipphausen,  advanced  a 
second  time  against  the  trenches,  which  they  suc- 
cessfully passeld,  and  a  second  time  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  battery  of  seven  can- 
uons.  Tlie  attack  was  now  i-epewed  with  re- 
doubled vehemence  upon  the  heavy  battalions  of 
the  enemy's  centre ;  their  resistance  gi*adually  be- 
came less  and  less ;  and  chance  itself  seemed  to 
conspire  with  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes  to  com- 
plete their  defeat.  The  Imperial  powder-wag- 
gons took  fire,  and  the  grenades  and  bombs  were 
blown  with  a  tremendous  explosion  into  the  air. 
The  enemy,  now  in  confusion,  thought  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear,  while  the  Swedish  brigades 
pressed  them  in  front.  Their  courage  failed. 
They  saW  their  left  wing  defeated,  their  right  on 
the  point  of  giving  way,  their  artillury  in  the  ene- 
my's bands.    The  battle  seamed  to  be  almost  de* 
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ctded ;  the  fete  of  the  day  depended  on  a  dngl# 
moment ; — and  in  tbat  moment  Pappenheim  ap->' 
peared  on  the  field  with  his  cuirassiera  and  dra^ 
goons ;  ereiy  advantage  was  lost,  and  the  battle 
was  begnn  anew.  ' 

The  order  which  recalled  that  general  to  Lntzen 
bad  reached  him  in  Halle,  while  his  troops  were  still 
Cfngaged  in  plundering  that  town;  It  was  impos- 
aible  to  collect  the  scattered  infentry  with  that  ra- 
pidity winch  the  pressing  urgency  of  the  order, 
and  the  impatience  of  Pappenheim  himself  reqnir* 
ed.  Without  waiting  for  them,  therefore,  he  or- 
dered eight  regiments  of  cavalry  to  mount,  and  at 
their  head  he  advanced  at  full  gaUop  to  Lutzen,  td 
ahare  in  the  battle.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  flight  of  the  Imperial  right  wing  be- 
fore Gtistavns  Horn,  and  to  find  himself  at  first 
involved  in  their  rout.  But  with  rapid  presence 
of  mind,  he  rallied  the  fnjgitives,  and  led  them  a- 
new  against  the  enemy.  Carried  away  by  hia 
impetuous  bravery,  and  impatient  to  encoun- 
ter the  King,  whom  he  expected  to  find  at  the 
head  of  Uiis  wing,  he  burst  furiously  into  the 
Swedish  ranks,  which,  exhausted  by  the  victory 
they  had  already  obtained,  and  inferior  in  num- 
bers, were  ovei-powered  by  this  new  host  of  ene- 
mies, aft^  a  nobie  resistance.  The  unexpected 
appearance  of  Pftppenheim  reanimated  the  expir- 
ing courage  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Duke  of 
Friedland  rapidly  availed  himself  of  this  favourable 
moment  to  form  his, line  againi  The  close-ranged 
battalions  of  the  Swedes  were,  after  a  tremendous 
conflict,  again  repulsed  across  the  trenches,  and 
the  battery,  which  had  been  twice  captured,  res- 
eued  from  %hmt  hands.    The  whole  yellow  regl* 
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mexit,  tlto  finest  of  all  which  distingnished.  them- 
■elves  in  this  dreadful  day,  lay  dead  upon  thii  spot» 
coyering  the  field  almost  in  the  same  order,  which 
they  had  so  nobly  m^tained  while  alive.  An- 
other regiment,  in  blue,  shared  the  same  fate^ 
which  Count  Piccolomini  attacked  widi  the  Im- 
perial cavalry  and  overcame  after  a  desperate  coi^ 
test.  Seven  times  did  this  intrepid  general  renew 
the  attack;  seven  horses  were  shot  under  him^ 
and  he  himself  was  pierced  with  six  musket-baUoi 
Yet  he  would. not  leave  the  field,  until  compelled 
by  the  general  retreat  of  the  whole  army.  Wal- 
lenstein  himself  was  seen  riding  through  his  ranks 
with  cool  intrepidity,  amidst  a  shower  of  halls,  aft* 
dsting  the  distressed,  animating  th^  hrave  by  bis 
example,  and  intimidating  the  wavering  by  'his 
frown.  His  men  were  falling  thick  around  hiniy 
and  his  own  mantle  i^as  pierced  by  several  ballsb 
But  destiny  this  day  protected  that  breast,  for 
which  another  weapon  was  rieserved ;  on  the  same 
field  where  the  noble  Gustavus  expired,  Wallen? 
stein  was  not  to  terminate  his  guilty  career. 

Less  fortunate  was  Pappenheim,  the  Telampn 
of  the  army,  the  bravest  soldier  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  house  of  Austi'ia.  An  ardent  desire  to  en- 
counter the  Kingy  carried  this  daring  leader  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he  thought  he  was 
most  likely  to  find  his  noble  opponent.  Gustavus 
had  also  expressed  his  wish  to  meet  his  brave  an- 
tagonist, but  these  hostile  desires  remained  un- 
gratified ;  the  heroes,  for  the  first  time,  met  in 
death.  Two  musket-balls  pierced  the  heart  of 
Pappenheim  ;  and  he  was  forcibly  carried,  by  his 
soldiers,  out  of  the  field.  While  they  were  en- 
gaged in  conveying  hira  to  the  rear,  a  murmur 
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nftehed  hn  ear,  that  he  whom  he  had  tought^'  Isf 
dead  upon  the  plain.  When  assured  of  the  truth  of 
this  intelligence,  his  look  became  brighter,  his  dying 
eye  sparkled  with  a  gleam  of  joy.  **  Tell  the 
Duke  of  Friedland/'  said  he,  "  that  I  am  mortally 
wounded,  but  that  I  die  happy,  since  I  know  that 
the  implacable  enemy  of  my  fiEuth  has  fallen  on 
the  same  day." 

With  Pappenheim  vanished  the  good  fortune 
of  the  Imperialists.  No  sooner  did  the  cavalry  of 
the  right  wing,  already  beaten,  and  only  rallied  by 
his  exertions,  miss  their  victorious  leader,  than  they 
gave  up  every  thing  for  lost,  and  abamloned  the 
field  of  battle  in  despair.  The  right  wing  fell  in- 
to similar  confusion,  with  the'  exception  of  a  feW 
regiments,  which  the  bravery  of  their  Colonels 
Gotz,  Terzky,  Colleredo,  and  Piccolomini,  com-' 
|>el)ed  to  keep  their  ground.  The  Swedish  in  fan* 
try,  with  great  promptitude,  availed  themselves  of 
tlie  enemy's  confusion.  To  fill  up  the  gaps  which 
death  haxl  made  in  these  ranks,  they  formed  both 
lines  into  one,  and  made  a  last  decisive  charge; 
A  third  time  they  crossed  the  trenches,  and  a  third 
time  they  captured  the  artillery  behind  them.  Thd 
'  sun  was  setting  when  the  hostile  lines  met.  The 
battle  deemed  to  grow^  more  desperate  as  it  drew 
towards  its  close ;  the  last  efforts  of  strength  were 
mutually  exerted,  and  daring  and  address  did  their 
utmost  to  repair  in  these  last  precious  minutes  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  It  was  in  vain  ;  despair  seem* 
ed  to  animate  each  party  with  superhuman  strength ; 
neither  could  conquer,  neither  would  give  way; 
The  art  of  war  seemed  to  exhaust  its  powers  in 
one  point,  only  to  unfold  some  new  and  untried 
tnasterpiece  of  skill  in  another.     Night  and  daik- 
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at  last  put  a  period  to  the  battle,  which  the 
ftay  of  the  combatants  would  willingly  have  pro- 
longed \  and  the  contest  ceased,  only  because  ea^h 
could  no  lunger  find  his  antagonists.  Both 
armies  separated,  as  if  by  tacit  agreement ;  tlie 
trumpets  sounded,  and  each  party  claiming  the 
irictory  quitted  the  field. 

The  artillery  on  both  sides  being  left  by  the 
Iiorses,  remained  all  night  upon  the  field  ;  at  once 
^e  reward  and  the  evidence  of  victory  to  him  who 
should  maintain  it.  But  Wallenstein,  in  his  haste 
to  leave  Leipzig  and  Saxony,  forgot  to  remove  hia^ 
from  the  field.  Not  long  after  the  battle  was  end- 
ed, Pappenheim's  infantry,  who  had  been  unable 
to  follow  the  rapid  movements  of  their  general, 
tnd  who  amounted  to  six  regiments,  appeared  on 
the  field  ;  but  the  work  was  over.  A  few  hours  ear- 
lier, so  considerable  a  reinforcement  would  proba- 
bly have  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Impe- 
rtfiilists ;  and,  even  now  by  taking  possession  of  the 
field  of  battle,  they  might  have  saved  the  Duke'i 
BTtillery,  and  captured  that  of  the  Swedes.  But 
they  had  received  no  ordera  to  act ;  and,  uncertain 
9&  to  the  issue  of  the  battle,  they  retired  to  Leip- 
zig, where  they  expected  to  find  the  main  army.  - 

The  Duke  of  Friedland  had  retreated  thither, 
and  was  followed  the  next  day  by  the  scattered 
xemains  of  his  army,  without  artillery,  without 
colours,  and  almost  without  arms.  The  Duke  of 
Weimar,  it  appears,  allow^ed  the  Swedish  army 
some  repose  after  the  toils  of  this  bloody  day,  be^ 
tween  Lutzen  and  Weissenfels,  near  enough  to 
the  field  of  battle,  to  frustrate  any  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  take  possession  of  it.     More  than  9000 
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men  of  both  armies  lay  dead  npon  the  fi^ld;  tho 
namber  of  the  wounded  was  mnch  greater,  and 
among  the  Imperialists  scarcely  a  man  escaped 
uninjured  from  the  field.  The  whole  plain  from 
Lutzen  to  the  Canal  was  covered  with  the  wound* 
edy  the  dead,  an^l  the  dying.  Many  of  the  prin* 
cipal  nobility  had  fallen  on  both  sides.  £yen  the 
Abbot  of  Falda,  who  had  mingled  in  the  combat 
as  a  spectator,  paid  for  his  curiosity  and  his  ilU 
timed  zeal  with  his  life.  History  is  s^ent  as  to 
prisoners ;  an  additional  proof  of  the  fury  of  the 
combatants,  who  neither  gave  nor  took  quarter. 

Pappenheim  died  of  his  wounds  the  next  day 
at  Leipzig ;  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Imperisd 
army,  which  this  consummate  general  had  so  often 
led  on  to  conquest.  The  battle  of  Prague,  at 
which  he- was  present  as  colonel,  along  with  Wal- 
lenstein,  was  the  commencement  of  his  heroic 
career.  Though  dangerously  wounded,  he  im- 
petuously attacked  a  hostile  r^ment,  and  lay  for 
several  hours  blended  with  the  dead  upon  the  field, 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  horse,  till  discovered  by 
his  own  soldiers  in  plundering.  With  a  small 
force  he  vanquished  the  rebels  in  Upper  Austria, 
amounting  to  4000  men,  in  three  difiPerent  battles. 
At  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  he  for  a  long  time  de- 
layed the  defeat  of  Tilly  by  his  bravery,  and  ren- 
dered the  arms  of  the  Emperor  victorious  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  The  wild  and  impetuous 
fire  of 'his  temperament,  which  no  danger  however 
dreadful  could  dismay,  and  which  led  him  almost 
to  attempt  impossibilities,  rendered  him  the  most 
■formidable  arm  of  the  Imperial  force,  but  unfitted 
.him  for  acting  at  its  head.  The  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  if  Tilly  may  be  believed,  was  owing 
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tofbifl  radme^  at  its  commenoement.  He  also  stains 
ed  bis  hands  in  blood,  at  the  destmction  of  Magde- 
burg ;  his  disposition,  which  had  been  improyed  by 
youthful  application,  and  various  travels,  had  been  <l|^ 
darkened  and  rendered  savage  by  the  ferocity  of  war* 
On  his  forehead  two  red  streaks  were  perceptible 
like  swords,  with  which  natm*e  had  marked  him 
at  his  birth.  These  marks  became  visible  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  as  often  as  he  was  inflamed 
by  passioH ;  and  superstition  easily  persuaded  it^ 
•elf  that  the  future  destiny  of  the  man  was  thus 
marked  upon  the  forehead  of  the  child.  Such  a 
aervant  had  the  strongest  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  both  the  Austrian  houses,  but  he  did  not  liver 
to  receive  the  most  brilliant  mark  of  their  regard* 
The  messenger  was  already  on  his  way  to  him 
from  ]\^adrid  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleecep 
when  death  overtook  him  at  Leipzig.  ' 

Though  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  honour  of  the 
victory  in  all  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  dominions^ 
Wallenstein  himself,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
be  left  Leipzig,  and  soon  after  the  whole  of  Saxony^ 
and  by  abandoning  his  intention  of  taking  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  that  country,  openly  confessed 
his  defeat.  It  is  true  he  made  a  feeble  attempt, 
even  in  his  flight,  to  dispute  the  palm  of  victory, 
by  sending  out  his  Croats  next  morning  to  the 
field ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Swedish  army  which 
Btood  in  battle  array,  immediately  dispersed  these 
flying  bands,  and  Duke  Bernard,  by  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  field,  and  soon  after  by  the  capture 
of  Leipzig,  retained  the  undisputed  right  to  the 
title  of  victor. 

But  the  triumph  was  a  melancholy  one,  the 
victory  dearly  bought  I  Now  first  whoa  tbo  ixaj 
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of  coDflict  was  oveTy  was  felt  the  full  weight  of  tke 
loss  they  had  sustained,  and  the  shout  of  triani|]^ 
died  away  into  the  gloomy  and  mournful  tone  of 
despair.     He  who  had  led  them  forth  to  the  fighl^ 
returned  not  with  them :    He  lay  upon  that  field 
which  he  had  gained,  amidst  the  dead  bodies  ^ 
the  common  crowd.     After  a  long,  «id  for  a  time 
ineffectual  search,  the  corpse  of  the  King  was  dis- 
covered, not  far  from  the  great  stone,  which,  for 
a  hundred  years  before,  had  stood  between  Lutzem 
and  the  Canal,  and  which,  from  the  menKirable  dis- 
aster of  that  day,  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Stona 
of  tlie  Swede.     Covered  with  blood  and  wonndi 
to  as  to  be  scarcely  recognised,  trampled  beneallk 
the  hoofs  of  the  cavalry,  deprive<l  of  its  orhamenis 
and  clothes  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  plunder^s, 
his  body  was  drawn  from  beneath  a  heap  of  dead, 
conveyed  to  Weissenfels,  and  there  delivered  up 
to  the  lamentations  of  the  array,  and  the  last  em- 
braces of  his  queen.     The  first  tnbute  was  paid 
to  vengeance,  and  blood  had  atoned  for  the  blood 
of  the  monarch  ;  the  next  was  due  to  affection,  an4 
tears  of  grief  were  now  shed  for  tlie  man.     In- 
dividual griefs  were  lost  in  the  universal  lamen- 
tation.   The  genei*als,  still  paralysed  by  the  y»)gs:- 
pected  blow,  stood  speechless  and  motionless  a- 
round  his  bier,  and  shrunk  from  contemplating  the 
lull  extent  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  tlMfm. 
The  Emperor,  we   are  informal  by  Kheven- 
huUer,  displayed  signs  of  deep,   and  apparently 
mncere  emotion,  at  the  sight  of  the  King's  dou* 
blet  covered  with  blood,  which  had  been  taken 
from   him   during  the    battle,  and   conveyed    to 
Vienna.     «  Willingly,"  said  he,  "  would   I   have 
granted  to  the  unfoitunato  prince  a  long^  life^ 
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and  a  safe  return  to  his  kingdom,  had  Germany  _|_^ 
been  at  peace."  But  when  a  more  modem  Ca* 
tholic  writer,  of  acknowledged  merit,  eonsideri 
this  proof  of  a  lingering  trace  of  human  feeling  in 
the  character  of  Ferdinand,  (a  feeling  which  would 
have  been  called  forth  by  a  regard  for  appearances 
alone,  which  mere  self-love  would  have  extorted 
firom  the  most  insensible,  and  the  absence  of 
which  could  exist  only  in  the  most  inhuman 
heart),  as  worthy  of  the  highest  eulogium,  and 
compares  it  with  the  magnanimity  of  Alexander, 
in  regard  to  the  memory  of  I>arius,  it  excites 
our  distrust  as  to  the  other  virtues  of  his  hero,  and 
what  is  still  worse,  in  his  own  ideas  of  moral  dig- 
nity. But  even  such  an  eulogium  is  much  for  one, 
whom  his  biographer  finds  it  necessary  to  excul- 
pate from  the  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
assassination  of  a  King. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  strong 
leaning  of  mankind  to  the  marvellous,  would  ad- 
mit that  the  fate  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  took 
place  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  The  death 
of  this  formidable  rival  was  an  event  of  too  great 
importance  for  the  Emperor,  not  to  excite  in  the 
opposite  party  the  suspicion,  that  what  wais  so  fa* 
vourable  to  his  interests,  had  been  also  the  result 
of  bis  instigation.  But  for  the  execution  of  this 
dark  deed,  the  Emperor  required  the  assistance 
of  a  foreign  arm  ;  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  was  the 
instrument  he  had  employed.  The  rank  of  the 
latter  permitted  him  a  free  and  unsuspected  access 
to  the  King,  while  it  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
place  hiro  abova  the  s  jspicion  of  such  a  crime.    It 
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now  requirefl»   however,  to  be  shown  llist 
princf)  wm  capable  of  this  atrocity^  and  thai  hm 
bud  any  sufficient  motives  for  ita  commiasion. 
:  Franeiv  Albert,  the  youngest  of  four  sons,  of 
Frwces  II.,  Doke  of  Lauenbupg:,  and  r^ted  fafr 
the  mother's  ude,  to  the  race  ol  Vaaa,  had,  ki»  hn 
early  y^ars,  been  hospitably  received  at  the  Swe* 
di^h  cocirt.     Some  impropriety,  of  which  be  haA 
been  gailty  in  the  Queens  ehamher  against  Gii»» 
tavus  Adolphns,  it  is  said  was  repaid  by  this  Ear|r 
youth  with  a  box  on  the  ear ;  which  though  re-* 
pented  of  at  the  time,  and  most  satisfactorily  atooed 
for,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  irFecoacileaUe  en*^ 
mity  in  the  avengeful  disposition  of  the  Duke* 
Iprancis  Albert  subsequently  entered  the  Imperiaft 
servic<e,  where  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  re* 
g^mept,  entered  into   the  closest  intimacy  witln 
Wallesstein,  and  allowed  .hinoself  to  be  made  ^tm 
instrument  of  a  secret  negotiation  at  the  Saxon 
Couit,  which  did  little  honcmr  to  his  rank.  With« 
out  assigning  any  sufficient  cause,  he  suddenly  left 
^.e  Austrian  service,  and  appeared  in  the  King's 
^t^p  at  Nurembeig,  to  offer  bis  services  as  a  vo^ 
lunteer.      By  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause^ 
and  a  prepossessing  and  flattering  deportment,  be 
gained  the  heart  of  the  King,  who,  in  ^te  of  the 
warnings  of  Oxenstiem,  continued  to  lavish  his 
fayour  and   friendship   on    this    suspicious    new 
conier.     The  battle  of  Lutzen  soon,  followed,  in 
which  it  was  observed,  that  >  Francis  Albert,  like 
an  evil  genius,  never  left  the.  King's  side  till  lie 
£^1.      His  safety  amidst  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  green  sash  which 
h«  worcj  the  colour  of  the  linpcoialists.     He  was 
the  first  who  conveyed  to  Wallenstein  the  intellt- 
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geneif  of  the  King's  death.  After  the  battle  be 
caschanged  the  Swedish  sevvioe  for  the  Saxon ;  and 
being*  accused,  after  the  ranrder  of  Wallenstein,  of 
heuig  an  aocompliGe  of  that  genera),  he  escaped 
the  sword  <^  justice  only  by  ab^mring  his  faith. 
He  finally  appeared  as  comniaader  of  an  Impenak 
army  in  Silesia,  and  died  at  last  of  the  w<Minds  he 
bad  received  before  Schwei4lmta.  It  requirea 
aotme  effort  to  acquit  a  man,  who  had  ma  through 
a.  career  like  this,  of  the  act  charged  agoiast 
kin  ;  hut  though  it  is  thus  evident  that  the 
crime  might,  both  mcMrally  and  physieaUy,  have 
heeo  committed  by  him,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  imputing  to  him,  with 
any  certainty,  its  actual  execution.  Gostavus 
Adolphus,  it  is  weir  known,  exposed  bioEiself  to 
danger,  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army,  and 
wliere  thousands  fell,  his  dealli  was  not  extraovdio 
nary.  How  he  met  his  fate,  is  still  buried  in 
mystery;  but  in  a  case  Hke  this,  the  maxim  is 
peculiarly  applicable,  that  where  the  ordinary 
comrse  of  things  is  fnUy  saffieieat  to  accomit  for 
the  fact,  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ought  not  to 
he  sullied,  by  admitting  the  suspicion  of  so  atro« 
eioos  a  crime. 

But  by  ^atever  hand  he  fell,  this  extraordi- 
nary deslkiy  must  appear  to  us  a  great  interposi- 
tion of  Providence.  History,  so  ohen  engaged  in 
the  ungrateful  task  of  analyzing  the  uniform  course 
•f  human  passions,  is  sometimes  gratified  by  the 
appearance  of  events,  which  strike  like  a  hand  from 
heaven,  into  the  calculated  machinery  of  human 
afiairs  ;  and  recall  to^  the  contemplative  mind  the 
idea  of  a  higher  order  of  things.  Such  appears  to  us 
t^  sudden  vaniahing  of  Gustaviu  Adolphus  ham 
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the  scene  }— etopping  for  a  time  the  whole  iiiot0«. 
ment  of  the  political  machine,  and  frustrating  all 
the  calcalations  ef  human  prudence.  But  yester- 
day,  the  animating  spirit,  the  great,  the  sole 
mover  of  his  own  creation ;  to*day,  lerelled  with 
the  dust  in  the  midst  of  his  towering  flight ;  un- 
timely torn  from  the  world  of  enterprise,  and  from 
the  nnripened  hanrest  of  his  hopes,  he  left  his 
party  inconsolable ;  and  the  proud  edifice  of  his 
past  greatness  sunk  into  ruins.  With  difficulty 
could  the  Protestant  party  wean  themselres  from, 
those  hopes  which  they  had  identified  with  their 
great  leader ;  their  good  fortune  they  now  feared 
was  buried  with  him.  But  perhaps  it  was  no  longer 
the  benefiactor  of  Germany  who  fell  at  Lutzen :  the 
beneficent  part  of  his  career  Gnstarns  Adolphus 
had  already  terminated ;  and  now  the  greatest  ser« 
vice  which  he  could  render  to  the  liberties  of  Ger« 
.  many  was — to  die.  The  all-engrossing  power  of 
an  individual  was  at  an  end ;  but  in  his  room  many 
stepped  forward  to  exercise  their  strength ;  the 
suspicious  assistance  of  a  too  powerful  protector 
gare  place  to  more  noble  self-exertion  ;  and  those 
who  were  formerly  the  mere  instruments  of  his 
aggrandizement,  now  began  to  labour  for  them-» 
selves.  They  now  sought  for  these  resources  in 
their  own  resolution,  which  they  could  not  receive 
without  danger  from  so  powerful  a  hand ;  and  the 
Swedish  power,  no  longer  capable  of  acting  the 
oppressor,  was  henceforth  confined  to  the  more 
modest  part  of  an  ally. 

The  ambition  of  the  Swedish  monarch  unques- 
tionably aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  power 
within  ^Germany,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
i.iw.^;^  of  the  States,  and  at  the  attainment  of^a 
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pBivimeiit  bold  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Hia 
^timate  object  waa  the  possession  of  the  Imperial 
^rown';  and  this  dignity,  supported  by  his  power» 
iU4d  rendered  effective  by  his  energy  and  activity^ 
wa&  capable  of  being  more  abnsed  than  it  had  been 
^even  in  the  bands  of  the  Hoiise  of  Austt'ia.  Boro 
in  a  foreign  country,  educated  in  the  maxima  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  in  principle  a  determined  ene- 
iHy  to  Popery,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  preserve  invio- 
liable  the  constitution  of  the  German  States,  or  tot 
qtfiintain  their  liberties.  The  coercive  homage^ 
which  Augsjburg,  as  well  as  several  of  her  eitiea». 
if99  obliged  to  pay  to  the  jSwedish  crown,  be* 
trayed  the  conqueror  more  than  the  protector  of 
the' empire  i  and  this  town,  prouder  of  the  title  of 
a  voyal  city,  than  of  the  higher  dignity  of  a  kee 
iDv^n  of  the  empire,  flattered  itself  with  the  hope 
cif  becoming  the  capital  of  his  intended  kingdom. 
His  open  attempts  up6n  the  Electorate  of  MentZy. 
which  he  first  intended  to  bestow  upon  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  as  the  dower  of  his  daughter 
Christina^  and  afterwards  destined  for  his  chancel- 
lor and  friend  Ox^stiern,  plaiiily  shotved  what 
liherties  he  t^as  disponed  to  take  with  the  consti- 
tution -of  the  empire.  The  Protestant  princes, 
lib  confederates,  had  claims  on  his  gratitude^ 
which  could  be  satisfied  only  at  the  expense 
of  their  Catholic  neighbours,  and  particularly  of 
the  immediate  Ecclesiastical  Chapters ;  and  per- 
Ikape  fi  plan  was  already  formed  for  dividing  the 
conquered  provinces  (in  the  manner  of  those  bar- 
haiian  hordes  who  overran  the  Geiman  empire)^ 
a»  a  common  spoil,  amoni^  his  German  and 
Swediak  eo&federates.    In  hw  conduct  towaixk 
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the  Eleetor  Pdatine,  he  entirety  belied  thg  meg**^ 
nanimity  of  the  hero,  and  forgot  the.  sacred  duty' 
of  the  Protector.  The  Palatinate  was  in  his  hands^ 
and  JQStioe  and  honour  equally  required  of  him^' 
lolly  and  immediately  to  restore  this  pravinee,' 
which  he  had  rescned  from  the  Spaniards,  to  its 
legitimate  sovereign.  But,  by  a  subtlety  unwor- 
thy  of  a  great  mind,  and  disgraceful  to  tlie  noble 
character  of  protector  of  the  oppressed,  he  eluded 
that  obligation.  He  treated  the  Palatinate  as  a 
conquest  he  had  made  from  the  enemy,  and  thought 
that  this  circumstance  gave  him  a  right  to  deal 
with  it  as  he  pleased.  He  surrendered  it  to  the 
Elector  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  debt ;  and  that -too 
as  a  Swedish  fief,'  fettered  by  conditions  which 
diminished  half  its  value,  and  sunk  this  unfcMtu- 
nate  Prince  into  a  despicable  dependent  of  Swe- 
den. One  of  these  conditions  to  which  the  Elec- 
tor was  obliged  to  subscribe  Was,  that,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  he  should  be  bound,  along 
with  the  other  princes,  t9  furnish  his  contribution 
for  mmntaining  part  of  the  Swedish  army; — a 
condition  which  plainly  shows  the  fate  which  lb- 
waited  Germany  in  the  event  of  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  King.  His  sudden  disappearance  se- 
cured the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  saved  his  own 
reputation ;  while  it  probably  spared  him  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  his  own  allies  in  arms  against  - 
him,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories  lost  by  a 
disadvantageous  peace.  Saxony  was  ahready  dis- 
posed to.  abandon  him,  Denmark  regarded  his 
greatness  with  uneasiness  and  jealousy ;  and  even 
Fi-ance,  his  most  powerful  ally,  terrified  at  the 
rapid  growth  of  his  greatness  and  the  imperiona 
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wluch  be  aflsnined,  looked  around  her,  from 
tbo  moment  he  past  the  Lech,  for  foreign  alii- 
ancesy  by  whose  assistance  she  might  check  the 
prog;TesB  of  the  Goths,  and  restore  tha  balance  of 
p4»wer  in  Eurt^f 
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The  weak  bond  of  unity,  created  by  Guatayus 
Adolphus  among  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
empire,  was  dissolved  by  his  death;  the  allies 
would  now  be  again  left  at  liberty,  or  their  alli- 
ance must  be  formed  anew.  By  the  first  step  they 
lost  all  the  advantages  they  had  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  bloodshed,  and.  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  inevitable  danger  of  becoming  the 
prey  of  an  enemy,  whom  they  had  opposed  and 
overmastered  only  by  their  union.  Neither  Swe- 
den nor  any  of  the  States  of  the  empire  were  in- 
dividually able  to  cope  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
League ;  and,  by  attempting  a  peace  at  present, 
they  would  necessarily  be  obliged  to  receive 
laws   from    the   enemy.     Union  was  therefore 
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•qnftlly  indiep^nsabk,   either  for  conchiding    a 
peace  or  continuing  the  war.     But  any  peace  ob- 
tained tinder  the  present  circUMstimces  must  be  a 
disadyantageoufi  one  to  the  allied  powers.     The 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  inspired  the  enemy 
with  new  hopes ;  and,  however  unfavourable  the 
situation  of  his  afiairs  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
the  death  of  his  dreaded  rival  was  an  event  too 
disastrous  to  the  confederates,  and  too  favourable 
for  the  Emperor,  not  to  justify  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
pectations on  his  part,  and  to  encourage  him  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  A  teraporaiy  division  among 
the  allies  must  be  its  necessary  consequence,  and 
what  advantages  might  not  the  Emperor  and  the 
League  derive  from  such  a  division  ?     He  could 
not  be  expected  to  sacrifice  the  prospects  held  out 
to  him  by  the  present  situation  of  aiFairs  for  any 
peace,  except  one  highly  advantageous  to  him*- 
aelf;  and  such  a  peace   the  allies  were  equally 
unwilling  to  enter  into.     They  naturally  resolved, 
therefore,  to  continue  the  war,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  union  was   acknowledged  to   b6 
indispensable  for  that  purpose. 

But  how  was  this  union  to  be  renewed  ?  and 
whence  were  the  resources  for  continuing  the  war 
to  be  derived  ?  It  was  not  the  power  of  Sweden, 
Imt  the  genius  and  personal  influence  of  ks  de* 
ceased  sovereign,  which  had  given  him  so  over- 
whelming an  influence  in  Germany,  so  universal  H 
command  over  the  dispositions  of  men ;  and  after  all, 
be  had  only  succeeded  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  weak  and  insecure  bond  of  unity  a- 
Biang  the  states.  With  his  death  vanished  all, 
which  his  personal  influence  alone  had  rendered 
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practicable ;  and  the  unity  of  the  Stfttoa  ceased 
with  the  hopes  on  which  it  had  been  founded* 
Several  of  them  impatiently  threw  off  the  yoke 
which  had  always  been  irksome  to  them  ;  others 
hastened  to  take  possession  of  that  authority  whidi 
they  had  unwillingly  seen  in  the  hands  of  Gus* 
taynsy  but  of  wluch^  during  his  lifetime,  they 
did  not  dare  to  deprive  him.  Some  "were  tempt* 
ed  by  the  seductive  promises  of  the  Empercn*, 
to  abandon  the  alliance ;  others  wearied  out  by 
the  calamities  of  a  fourteen  years'  war,  longed  for 
the  repose  of  peace,  upon  any  terms,  however 
ruinous.  The  generals  of  the  army,  partly  Ger- 
man princes,  adknowledged  no  common  head,  and 
none  would  submit  to  receive  orders  from  the  o- 
ther.  Unity  vanidied  alike  from  the  cabinet  and 
the  field,  and  their  common  existence  was  threat- 
ened with  ruin,  by  the  spirit  of  division  among  its 
members* 

Gustavus  had  left  no  male  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden :  his  daughter  Christina^  then  six  years 
old,  was  the  natural  heir.  The  unavoidable  de- 
fects of  a  regency,  were  ill  suited  to  the  display  of 
that  energy  and  resolution  which  Sweden  was 
called  upon  to  exert  in  this  trying  conjuncture. 
The  wide  reaching  mind  of  Giistavus  Adolphus  had 
raised  this  imimportant  and  hitherto  unkiM^wn  king- 
dom to  a  rank  among  the  states  oC  Europe,  which 
it  could  not  maintain  without  the  good  fortune 
and  talents  of  its  great  head,  nor  resign  without  a 
shameful  confession  of  its  weakness.  Though  the 
German  war  had  been  principally  maintained  from 
the  resources  of  Germany,  yet  even  the  small  con- 
tribution of  men  and  money  which  Sweden  fui'- 
nished  from  its  own  weans^  was  sufiici^t  to  ex- 
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iMnst  the  finances  of  that  poor  kingdom,  and  the 
peasantry  were  oppressed  by  the  impositions  ne^ 
cessarily  laid  upon  them.  The  plunder  gained  in 
Germany  enriched  only  some  individuals  among 
the  nobles  and  the  soldiers,  while  Sweden  itself 
remained  poor  as  before.  For  a  time  the  national 
vanity  of  the  subject  rendered  these  burdens  sup- 
portable, and  the  sums  exacted  from  them  might 
be  considered  as  a  loan  placed  at  interest  in  the 
fortunate  hand  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  be  richly 
repaid  by  the  grateful  monarch  after  the  conolu* 
sion  of  a  glorious  peace.  But  this  hope  vanished 
wi^  the  King's  death,  and  the  deluded  people 
now  loudly  demanded  relief  from  their  burdens. 

But  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  still  lived 
in  the  men  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  admi* 
nistration  of  the  kingdom;  However  dreadful  the 
int^igence  of  his  death  was  to  them,  it  did  not 
deprive  them  of  their  resolution ;  and  the  spirit  of 
ancient  Rome,  under  the  invasion  of  Brennius  and 
Hannibal,  animated  this  noble  assembly.  The  Swe- 
dish Council  of  State,  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  miseries  of  a  doubtful  and'  exhausting  war,  and 
a  profitable  but  disgraceful  peace,  nobly  espoused 
the  side  of  danger  and  of  honour ;  and  this  vene- 
rable Senate  was  seen,  with  astonishment,  to  act 
with  all  the  mergy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Sur- 
rounded with  watchful  enemies,  both  within  and 
without,  and  threatened  with  dangers  on  every 
side,  they  armed  themselves  against  them  all  with 
equal  prudence  and  heroism,  and  laboured  to  ex- 
tend their  kingdom,  even  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  called  on  to  struggle  for  its  existence. 

The  decease  of  the  King,  and  the  minority  of 
bis  daughter  Christina,  renewed  the  claims  of  Pe-* 
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W  land  oatbe  Swedish  throne ;  wad  King  Lsdfvlttw^ 
the  son  of  Sigicimiimi,  spared  no  tntrignes  to  iana 
a  party  ih  that  kiBgdom.  On  this  ground  the  r&* 
gency  lost  no  time  in  acknowledging  the  jtnmg 
Queen  of  six  years  old  as  their  soyereign,  ami  er* 
fanging  the  admimstmtion  of  the  kittgdcms.  All 
the  otiShoers  of  the  kingdom  were  snmmoiied  to  cio 
homage  to  their  new  Princess  ;«.^aU  conresponde«e« 
with  Poland  prohibited,  and  the  edict  el  the  late 
nonarch  against  the  heirs  of  Sigiamimd  aokauily 
G«9i6raied.  The  allianee  with  the  Csnr  ef  Mhsco-* 
Ty  was  carefully  renewed,  in  order,  hy  the  assist^ 
anee  of  his  arms,  to  keep  Potend  in  dieck*  Th« 
desith  of  Gnstavns  Adolpbas  had  put  an  end  to  iha 
jealousy  of  Denmark,  and  removed  the  groands 
which  had  impeded  the  goed  muderstaBding  eif 
these  two  Stages.  The  efforts  ef  the  eaemy  to  s^ 
1^  Christian  IV.  against  Sweden  were  no  kmg« 
er  conntmianced ;  and  the  strong  wish  entertained 
hy  him  to  match  his  son  Ulriek  with  the  yofoff 
I^ineess,  combined,  with  the  dictates  of  a  scmder 
policy,  to  incline  hkn  to  a  neutrality.  England, 
JioUwad,  and  Fraaoe  came  forwwd  wilh  the  most 
IsTourahle  asovanoes  ef  their  contimted  frieMkJnp 
and  support  to  the  regency^  and  eneesiraged  them 
with  one  Toice  to  prosecute  with  aetivity  the  wmr 
which  they  had  hitherto  conducted  ae  noUy. 
Whatever  ca^se  France  might  have  to  eoaagratur 
kte  itself  on  the  death  of  the  Swedish  eonquerov^ 
it  was  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
tlie  allianee  with  Sweden.  It  could  not  allow  the 
power  of  Sweden  to  sink  in  Germany,'  without 
imcmnent  dan^r  to  itself.  Destitute  of  feeeureea 
of  »ts  own,  Sweden  w<mkl  eitlTer  be  driven  to  con- 
clude a  hasty  and  diiadvatttageouB  peaca  with  Aua- 
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triRy  and  thus  M  those  efforts  which  had  heen  % 
made  to  lower  the  ascendency  of  this  dangerona 
power  would  he  in  vain ;  or  necessity  and  despair 
would  compel  them  to  extort  the  means  of  support 
from  the  territories  of  the  Catholic  States,  and 
France  woold  then  be  regarded  as  the  betrayer  of 
those  States  who  had  placed  themselves  under  her 
powerful  protection.     The  death  of  Gustavus,  fieur 
from  dissolving  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Sweden,  had  only  rendered  it  more  necessary  for 
both,  and  more  profitable  for  France.     It  was  now 
for  the  first  time,  since  the  death  of  him  who  had 
stretched  his  protecting  arm  over  Germany^  and 
guarded  his  frontiers  against  the  encroachments  of 
France,  that  the  latter  could  securely  prosecute  ita 
designs  agatnat  Alsaoe,  and^thus  be  enabled  to  sell 
its  ud  at  a  dearer  rate  to  the  German  Protestants. 
Strengthened  by  these  alliances,  secured  in  ita 
interior,  and  defended  by  strong  frontier  garri* 
sons  and  fleets  from  without,  the   Regency  did 
not  for  an  instant  hesitate  to  continue  a  war  by ' 
which  Sweden  had  little  of  its  own  to  lose,  while^ 
if  success  attended  its  arms,  some  of  the  German 
provinces,    either  as- a  conquest,  or  indemnifica- 
tion of  its  expenoes,  mi^t  reward  its  perseve- 
ranoe.      Secure  amidst   its    seas,    Sweden   waa 
scarcely  exposed  to  greater  danger,  even  if  driven 
out  of  Germany,  than  if  it  voluntarily  retired  from 
the  contest,  while  the  former  measure  wa(s  as  ho- 
nourable as  the  latter  was  disgraceful, 
c    The    more    consistency  they   displayed,    the 
more  confidence  they  inspired  among  their  con- 
federates, the  more  respect  among  their  enemiesy 
the  more  favonraUe  conditions  they  might  antici- 
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pale,  in  the  erent  of  a  peaee.  If  iknej  weie 
weak  to  execute  the  compreheMiFe  projiBctB  of 
Gnstavm,  they  at  least  ovrod  it  to  hia  oKample 
to  do  their  ntmoat,  and  to  yiahi  to  nothing  abart 
of  ahsolnte  neceaaity.  It  is  to  he  ni§|ietted  thsfc 
aolf-iaterest  had  too  great  a  share  in  tins  nobia 
leaoWe,  to  allow  ns  to  bestow  npon  it  onr  na* 
qualified  admiration.  It  was  easy  for  those  wha 
bad  nothing  themselves  to  sofisr,  from  the  miae* 
sies  oi  war,  bnt  were  rather  eariehed  by  it^  to 
resolve  upon  its  cantinnailion  ;  for  it  was  the 
GUsrman  enapire  that  finally  do&ayed  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  and  the  fMrovinces,  on  the  ftifemre  pos- 
session of  which  they  eakuiated  would  be  cheap- 
ly purchased  at  the  expense  ol  the  few  tra^ia 
they  famished,  the  g&aefols,  who  wan  placed  at 
tho  head  of  anniea  psincipaliy  Gevnmn^  and  the 
honourable  supMintendenee  both  of  the  military 
and  political  op^ations  of  the  war. 

Biit  this  superintendence  was  irseooncileablo 
with  the  distance  of  the  Swedii^  Regency  from 
the  seat  of  war,  and  with  the  tedioumess  insepa- 
rable from  the  forms  of  the  CoonciL 
-  A  single  comprehensivo  mmd  must  be  intrusted 
wi^  the  task  of  managing  the  interests  -of  Swe- 
den and  Germany,  and  with  the  superintendmioei 
of  war  and  peace,  with  the  necessary  al&moea 
and  the  requisite  levies.  This  important  mags-^ 
stKate  must  be  in^rested  with  dictatorial  power^ 
and  with  the  whole  infiuenoe  of  the  crown  whidi 
he  represented)  in  order  to  maintain  its  dignity, 
to  reduce  to  unity  the  common  opamtions,  to 
give  efiect  to  his  orders,  and  to  suj^ly  the  place 
of  the  monarch  whom  he  succeeded.  Such  a 
man  was  found  in  the  ChanceUor  QxMistiero,  tho 
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fint  wmN;^,  sad  it  muy  he  added,  tlie  friend  of  tiie 
cfeceated  King,  wfaa»  acqnaiated  with  all  tbe  secreCa 
af  hi»«iafltcr,  Tersed  i«  the  politics  of  German  j, 
sad  i»  the  reklioiia  of  all  the  ataleactf  £wro]»e» 
waa  uMfaaalMiiiahljt  the  bhui  beat  qualified  to  pn>- 
flotfute  the  plans  of  Gustavus  Ado^phus^  to  their 
full  extent. 

OKottstiera  was  eagaged  in  a  jowmey  to  Upper 
Gwmaayy  in  eirder  to  assemble  the  four  Uj^mt 
Ciceksy  w^en  the  aews  of  the  King  s  deaih  reaefar 
ed  him  at  Hanaa.     This  blsw  which  pierced  the 
aittieted  beairt  of  the  £n«iid,  deprived  tlie  statesman 
of  aU  setf- possession,  ereTj  thing  to  which  he 
waa  attached  aeeaaed  takam  from  htm*     Sweden 
hid  last  but  a.  Idng^  Germanj  ai  protector,  but  Ox- 
eaaticrBi  had  been  d«piived  of  the  authar  of  bis 
gaoct  foBtune^  tfaa  firiend  of  his  soul,  the  object  of 
hk  adarikaAioik  But  while  he  was  thus  the  deepest 
ifeifieiwr  ha  the  common  calamity,  he  waft  also  the 
first  whose  energy  enabled  him  to  liae  above  the 
blow,  as  he  was  tJbe  only  <Hie  who  was  able  to  re- 
pair its  cenaefUMices*    His  pm^etcatkm  and  ghmce 
teeaaw  all  the  obstaclea  which  opposed  the  exeeur 
ti#n  of  his  plaas,  the  dtiscouni^penient  of  the  States, 
the  ittbrigues  of  hostile  courts,  the  defectioD  of 
cenfederates^  the  jealousy  of  the  leaders,  and  the 
aiEonion  of  the  pnnces  of  the  empire  to  snhmit  to 
fisreign  authority.     B«t  this  profound  examination 
of  the  existing  state  of  circunistanees,  while  it  dis^ 
oovered  to  him  Uie  whole  extent  of  the  evil,  show- 
ed bim  also  the  means  by  wfaieh  it  might  be  re- 
medied.    He  had  now  to  seanimate  the  sinking 
fiomnge  of  the  weaker  states,  to  oppose  the  secret 
machinations  of  the  enemy,  to  appease  the  jealousy 
4if  the  mom  powerftil  aUiesy  to  excite  the  fciendlv 
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powen,  and  France  in  particidary  to  aetive  aaaial* 
ance»  bat  above  all»  to  repair  the  rained  edifice 
of    the   German  confederacy,    and  reonite   the 
scattered  strenglJi  of  the  party  by  a  close  and 
permanent  bond  of  union,     llie  confusion  into 
which  the  German  Protestants  were  thrown  by 
the  loss  of  their  head,  might  as  readily  dispose 
them  to  a  closer  alliance  with  Sweden,  as  to  a 
hasty  peace  with  the  Emperor ;  and  it  seemed  en* 
tirely  to  depend  upon  the  coarse  he  might  pursae, 
which  of  these  alt^na^ves  they  would  embrace. 
Every  thing  was  lost  by  the  smaUest  display  of 
apprehension,  nothing  but  the  cmifidence  which 
Sweden  showed  in  hwself  could  excite  a  simUar 
self-confidence  among  the  Germans.     All  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Austrian  Court  to  alienate  these 
princes  from  the  Swedish  alliance  would  be  fruit* 
less,  if  he  could  open  their  eyes  to  their  true  ad« 
vantage,  and  instigate  them  to  an  open  and  formal 
breach  with  the  Emperor. 

It  is  true  that,  before  these  measures  could  be 
taken,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  made  be-' 
tween  the  Regency  and  their  minister,  a  predoua 
opportunity  of  activity  was  lost  to  the  Swedes,  of 
which  the  enemy  did  not  foil  to  avail  themselvea 
to  the  utmost.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror, had  he  followed  the  prudent  councils  of 
the  Duke  of  Friedland,  to  have  at  once  ruined  the 
affairs  of  Sweden  in  Germany.  Wallenstein  ad- 
vised him  to  offer  an  unqualified  amnesty,  and  to 
meet  the  Protestant  States  with  favourable  condi- 
tions. In  the  first  alarm,  which  the  fall*  of  Gusta- 
VU8  Adolphus  created  in  that  party,  such  a  declare 
ation  would  have  produced  the  sti'ongest  effects, 
aad  would  have  pit)bably  brought  back  the  pliant 
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Mid  ivftVering  States  to  their  allogiftnce  to  the  Em- 
peror.    Bat  dazeied  by  this  nnexpected  good  for- 
tme,  and  deladed  by  Spanish  counsels,  he  antici*^ 
paMd  a  raore  kilMant  issue  by  means  of  arms,  and,  in« 
slvad  of  listening  to  proposals  of  accommodation,  ho 
hastened  to  increase  his  strength.    Spain,  enriched 
by  the  grant  of  the  tenl^  of  the  Eeelesiastieal  pos- 
■essioas,  ta  which  the  Pope  consented,  supported 
him  with  considerable  supplies,  negociated  for  faira 
at  the  Saxon  Court,  and  levied  troops  for  him  in 
Itaiy  to  be  employed  in  X^ermany.  The  Elector  of 
Bararia  aJso  considerably  increased  bis  militeo'y 
fmcB ;  and  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Duke  of' 
Lorraine,  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  inactive 
amidst  this  %youraUe  <^ange  of  fortune.     Bat 
wkfile  the  enemy  were  thus  labouring  to  profit  by 
the  disaster  of  Sweden,  (htenstiern  spm^d  uo  ef- 
fort t«  avert  its  most  fiatal  consequences. 
'  Less  apprehensire  of  his  open  enemies  than  of  the 
jeakrasy  of  the  friendly  powers,  he  left  Upper  Ger- 
many, wbteh  he  had  secured  by  the  conquests  he 
liad  made,  and  the  alliances  he  had  formed,  and 
sat  out  in  person  to  prevent  a  total  detection  of 
the  Lower  German  States,  or  a  private  alliance 
among  tiiemselves,  which  would  have  been  almost 
equally  pernicious  to  Sweden.     Irritated  at  the- 
boldness  with  whieh  the  CkmeeUor  assutned  the 
dSrection  of  affinrs,  and  exasperated  at  the  thought 
of  being  dictated  to  by  a  Swedish  nobleman,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  again  meditated  a  dangeroos 
separation  from  Sweden;  and  the  only  question 
seemed  to  be,  whether  he  would  completely  unite 
with  the  Emperor,  or  pkee  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Frotestaata  and  form  a  third  party  in  Germany. 
Sifliikr  mwa  wera  entertained  by  Duke  Uhtc  of 
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Branswicky  who  openly  expressed  them  by  pt«* 
hibiting  the  Swedes  from  recniitiBg  within  his  do* 
minions,  a^d  inviting  the  Lower  Saxon  States  te^ 
Laneburg  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  nrataal  con- 
federacy. The  Elector  of  Brandenhorg  alone, 
jealous  of  the  influence  which  Saxony  was  likely 
to  attain  in  Lower  Grermany,  manifested  any  seal 
for  the  interests  of  the  Swedish  throne,  which  he 
akready  in  thought  destined  for  his  son.  Oxen- 
•tiem  no  doubt  reoeited  the  most  honourable  re^ 
ception  at  the  court  i^f  John  GecHige,  but  empty 
promises  of  continued  friendship  were  aU  which, 
notwithstanding  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  he  was  able  to  obtain.  He  was 
vaore  successful  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  widi 
whom  he  ventured  to  adopt  a  bolder  tone.  Swe- 
den was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  of  Magdeburg,  the  Bishop  of  which 
had  the  power  of  assembling  the  Lower  Saxon 
Circle.  The  Chancellor  now  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  by  this  well-timed  and  spkited 
interference,  prevented  for  the  present  this  dan- 
gerous assembly.  He  failed,  however,  both  now 
and  for  ever,  in  establishing  that  general  confeder- 
acy of  the  Protestants,  \diich  was  the  main  object 
of  his  present  journey,  and  of  his  future  endea- 
vours, and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
some  unsteady  alliances  in  the  Saxon  Circle^ 
and  with  the  weaker  assistance  of  Upper  Ger- 
many. 

As  the  Bavarians  were  too  powerful  on  the 
Danube,  the  assembly  of  the  four  Upper  Ciiclea 
which  should  have  taken  place  at  Ulm,  was 
removed  to  Heilbronn,  where  the  Deputies 
of  more  than  twelve  cities  of  the  empire,  with 
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a  brilliaiit  crowd  of  doctors,  counts,  and  prin- 
ces, were  present.  The  ambassadors  of  fo- 
r^gn  powers  too,  France,  England,  and  Hol- 
land, attended  this  Congress,  at  which  Oxen- 
stiem  ai^eared  in  person,  with  aH  the  pomp  of 
the  throne  of  ^  which  he  was  the  representative. 
He  himself  opened  the  proceedings,  and  took  the 
lead.in  the  deliberations.  After  receiving  fram 
all  the  assembled  States  assurances  of  unshaken 
fidelity,  perseverance,  and  unity,  he  required  of 
them  solemnly  and  formally  to  declare  the  Empe- 
ror and  the  League  as  enemies.  But  important 
as  it  was  for  Sweden  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  States  into  an  open  rupture, 
the  States  were,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  unwilling 
to  exclude  every  chance  of  reconciliation,  by  so 
decisive  a  step,  and  to  place  themselves  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  They  maintained,  that 
as  the  act  would  speak  for  itself,  any  formal  decla- 
ation  of  war  mas  unnecessary  and  superfluous, 
and  the  firmness  of  their  resistance  at  last  silenced 
the  Chancellor.  Warmer  disputes  arose  with  re- 
gard to  the  third  and  most  important  point  of  the 
treaty,  which  concerned  the  means  of  prosecuting 
the  war,  and  the  contributions  to  be  furnished  by 
the  States  for  the  support  of  the  army.  Oxen- 
stiem  s  maxim,  of  throwing  as  much  of  the  burden 
as  possible  on  the  States,  was  not  easily  recon- 
cileable  with  the  resolution  of  the  States  to  give 
as  little  as  possible.  The  Chancellor  now  expe- 
rienced what  thirty  Emperors  had  found  before  him, 
to  their  cost,  that  of  all  diihcnlt  undertakings,  the 
hardest  of  all  is  to  extort  money  from  the  Ger- 
maas.  Instead  of  granting  the  necessaiy  sums  for 
the  new  ani\ies,  they  expatiated  upon  the  eii*~ 
mities   which  had  befallen  the  former,  and 
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maaded  relief  from  their  Iftrmer  hvanbent^  iftttaad 
Qf  submitting  to  new.  The  irritfttion  canecd 
among  the  States,  by  the  ChanceUor  s  deoaml 
for  money,  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  diffioaltteB ; 
and  the  outrages  of  the  troops,  in  their  marehea 
and  quarterings,  were  dwelt  upon  with  a  startling 
minuteness  and  truth. 

Oxenetiem,  in  the  service  of  two  abeolute  mo- 
narehs,  had  learned  too  little  of  the  forraaiity  aad 
caution  of  republican  proceedings,  to  bear  with 
patience  the  opposition  he  received.     Ready  to 
act  the  instant  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tion, and  inflexible  in  hi^  resolution,  when  it  was 
once  formed,  he  could  not  comprebead  the  incon- 
sistency of  men,  who,  while  they  eagerly  dedred 
the  end,  were  so  averse  to  the  means.    Naturally 
prompt  and  impetuous,  he  was  so  on  thb  ocoa* 
slon  from  principle ;    for  every  thing  dep^idod 
on  concealing  the  weakness  of  Sweden,  by  a  ftnn 
and  confident  tone,  and  (Obtaining  a  recU  command 
over  the  assembly,  by  affecting  to  possess  it«    Jt 
was  not  surprising,  therefore^  if  he  found  him- 
self out  of  his  sphere,  amidst  ^  tliese  interminable 
discussions  with  German  doctom  and  deputies, 
and  was  almost  diiven  to  despair,  by  the  incon-^ 
stancy  and  in-esolution  which  distinguish  the  cha^ 
ractcr  of  the   Germans  in  their  public  delibeia* 
tions.     Without  regard  to  a  custom,  to  whidi  even 
the  most  powerful  of  the   Emperors   had   been 
obliged  to  conform,  he  rejected  all  written  delibe* 
rations,  which  suited  so  well  with  the  tedious** 
ness  of  their  character.  He  could  not  conceive  how 
ten  d^ys  could  be  spent  in  debating  a  meaanne, 
which  he  thought  might  be  decided  upon  the  bam 
■tatement  of  it.    Harshly,  howeyer,  as  he  tr«at- 
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.ed  the  States,  he- found  them  sufficiently  com- 
.plaifiant  in  granting  his  fourth  motion,  which 
.coQcemed  himself.  When  he  pointed  out  the 
.necessity  of  giving  to  the  newly  constituted 
X«eagae  a  head  and  a  director,  that  honour  was 
.unanimously  assigned  to  Sweden,  while  he  Was 
submissively  requested  to  give  to  the  common 
cause  the  benefit  of  his  intelligence,  and  to  take 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  superintendence.  But 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  powers  thus  intimsted 
to  him,  a  number  of  assistants  were  appointed  to 
him  (not  without  the  influence  of  French  coun- 
cils), who  were  to  manage  the  expenditwe  of  the 
coniPederacy,  and  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  levies, 
marches,  and  quarterings  of  the  troops.  Oxen- 
stiem  49treQuously  resisted  this  limitation  of  his 
power,  by  which  he  was  trammelled  in  the  execu- 
tion of  every  enterprise  requiring  promptitude  or 
secrecy,  and  at  hut  with  difficulty  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  uncontrolled  management  in  affairB 
of  wai'.  The  Chancellor  finally  approached  the 
delicate  point  of  the  indemnification  which  Swe- 
den expected  from  the  gratitude  of  the  Allies  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and  flattered  him- 
self that  Pomerania,  the  main  object  of  Sweden, 
would  be  assigned  tO  her,  and  that  he  would  ob- 
tain from  the  provinces  assurances  of  their  effec- 
tual support  in  its  acquisition.  But  all  he  could 
obtain  was  a  general  and  vague  assm-ance  that  the 
interests  of  all  parties  would  be  att^ided  to  in  a 
general  peace.  That  it  was  not  mere  regard  for 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  which  rendered  the 
States  so  cautious  on  this  point,  was  evident  from 
their  liberality  towards  the  Chancellor,  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  free  cities  of  the  empire.  The^ 
were  on  the  point  of  bestowing  upon  him  the 
archbishopric  of  Mentz  (which  he  had  already  in 
his  possession  as  a  conquest),  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  the  French  ambassador  succeeded  in 
preventing  a  step,  which  was  equally  impolitic  and 
disgiticeful.  But  however  inadequate  the  result 
of  the  Congress  had  been  to  the  expectations  of 
Oxenstiern,  he  had  at  least  gained  for  himself  and 
his  crown  his  main  object,  namely,  the  direction 
of  the  whole  confederacy  had  strengthened  the  bond 
of  uniontetween  the  foiir  Upper  Circles,  and  obtain- 
ed from  the  States  a  yearly  contribution  of  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army. 

These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  States,  de- 
served a  requital  on  that  of  Sweden.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adofphus,  the  tinfor- 
tUQate  Elector  Palatine  ended  his  days  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  following,  for  eight  months,  the  train 
of  bis  protector,  and  expending  in  it  the  small  ror 
mainder  of  his  patrimony.  He  seemed,  at  last,  to 
be  approaching  the  goal  of  his  wishes,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  brighter  future  was  opening  to  him,  when 
death  deprived  him  of  his  protector.  Bnt  what 
he  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity,  was  produc- 
tive of  the  most  favourable  consequences  to  his 
heirs.  Gustavus  might  take  it  upon  himself  to 
delay  the  restoration  of  his  dominions,  or  to  bur- 
den the  gift  by  oppressive  conditions  ;  but  Oxen- 
stiem,  to  whom  the  friendship  of  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Brandenburg,  and  the  good  opinion  of 
the  reformed  States  was  of  indispensable  import- 
ance, was  under  the  neceifeity  of  inunedxately  ful- 
isiiin**  file  obligations  of  justice.     He  therefot-c,  at 
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this  aasembl^,  at  Heilbronn,  surrendered  the  whole 
Palatinate,  both  the  part  already  conquered,  and 
that  which  remained  to  be  conquered,  to  the  suc- 
^flors  of  the  Palatine,  with  the  exception  of 
Manheim,  the  possession  of  which  the  Swedes 
were  to  retain  until  indemnified  for  their  expenses. 
The  Chancellor  did  not  confine  bis  liberality  to 
the  Palatine  family  alone ;  the  other  allied  princes 
received  proofs,  though  at  a  later  period,  of  the 
gratitude  of  Sweden,  which  that  crown  bestowed 
9t  so  little  expense  to  itself. 

The  duty  of  impartiality,  the  most  sacred  obli- 
l^tion  of  the  historian,  here  compels  us  to  a  con-* 
fessvon  not  very  honourable  to  Uie  champions  of 
German  liberty.  However  sincerely  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  purity  of  their 
;sea],  the  Protestant  princes  might  be,  the  motives 
from  which  they  acted  were  in  truth  sufficiently 
selfish ;  and  the  desire  of  making  new  acquisitions 
bad  at  least  as  great  a  share  in  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  as  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  their 
own  possessions.  Gustavus  soon  discovered,  that 
much  greater  advantages  might  be  derived  firom 
these  selfish  motives  than  from  then:  patriotic  zeal, 
and  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  them.  Each  df 
bis  confederates  received  from  him  the  assurance 
of  some  possession,  either  already  extorted,  or  to 
be  afterwards  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  death 
alone  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  promise* 
The  cpurse  which  prudence  had  suggested  to  the 
King,  necessity  now  prescribed  to  his  successor. 
If  he.  was  disposed  to  continue  the  war,  it  must  be 
done  by  dividing  the  spoil  among  the  allied  princes, 
and  promising  Uiem  some  advantage  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  confusion  which  it  was  his  object 
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to  dierisfi.  Thus  he  promned  to  ^tm  Lanclgrave 
of  Hesse,  the  abbacieB  of  Padefhoniy  Correy, 
Monster,  and  Ftalda ;  to  Dnke  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
the  Franconian  Bishoprics ;  to  the  Dnke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  the  Ecclesiastical  property  and  Anstrian 
counties,  lying  within  his  terntories,  all  under  the 
title  of  fief^  of  Sweden.  The  Chancellor  himself 
was  astonished  at  this  spectacle,  so  strange  and  so 
disgraceful  to  the  German  character,  and  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  contempt.  ^*  Let  it  be  writ 
in  our  annals,"  he  once  exclaimed,  ^*  that  a  Ger-^ 
man  Prince  made  this  request  of  a  Swedidi  No* 
bleman,  and  that  the  Swedish  Nobleman  granted 
it  to  the  German  upon  German  ground." 

After  these  successful  preparations^  he  #88  now 
in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  and  resume  the 
trar  with  vigour.  Soon  after  the  rictory  of  Lut- 
zen,  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Lunenburg  united 
with  the  Swedish  leader;  and  the  Imperialists 
were,  in  a  short  time,  expelled  from  the  whole  of 
Saxony.  The  Saxons  marched  towards  LusatiA 
and  Silesia,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Count 
Thum  against  the  Austrians,  in  that  quarter ;  a 
part  of  the  Swedish  army  was  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  into  Franconia,  and  the  other  by  George 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  into  Westphalia  and  Lower 
Saxony. 

The  conquests  on  the  Lech  and  the  Danube  had 
been  defended  by  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  and 
the  Swedish  General  Banner,  against  the  Bavarians, 
while  Gustavus  himself  was  engaged  in  his  expe- 
dition into  Saxony.  But  too  weak  to  make  head 
against  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Bavarians, 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  bravery  and  miK- 
taiy  experience  of  ^e  Imperial  General  Altringer, 
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Swedish  General  Horn  to  their  aasistafiee  froio 
Abace.  Thia  experieiiced  general  having  suIh 
dned  Benfeld,  Sehlettotadt,  ColHiar,  and  Hage* 
nauy  committed  the  defence  of  these  towns  to  the 
Rhinegrave  Otto  Louis,  and  hastened  over  the 
Rhine  to  form  a  junction  with  Bwuier '»  anny< 
But  although  this  force  now  amounted  to  16,000 
men,  they  could  not  prevent  tlie  enemy  from  oh? 
taioing  a  &im  footing  on  the  Swabian  frontier, 
taking  Keinpt^»  and  receiving  a  reinfearcemeni 
<^  seven  regiments  from  Bohemia.  In  order  to 
dehad  the  important  positions  of  the  hanks  of  the 
Lech  and  the  Danube,  they  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  stripping  Alsace,  when  the  Rhinegrave 
Otto  Louis  found  it  diffieidt»  after  the  departure 
of  Horn,  to  defend  himself  against  the  ezasponled 
peasantry.  He  also,  with  his  army,  was  now  re* 
quired  to  reinforce  the  army  on  the  Danube ;  and 
as  eyen  this  addition  was  insuffieieiit»,  Duke  B^ •* 
pard  of  Weimar  was  earnestly  preaeed  to  torn  hia 
arms  into  this  quarter. 

,  Bernard,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1633,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  and  the 
whole  territory  of  Bamberg,  and  was  meditating  si- 
milar designs  against  Wurtzbuig.  But  on  receiviqg 
the  summons  of  General  Horn,  he  set  out  witheal 
delay  on  his  march  toiv^ds  the  Danube,  routed  on 
his  course  a  Bavarian  army  under  John  de  Werth, 
an4  joined  the  Swedes  near  Donauwerth.  Thia 
numerois^  force,  commanded  by  these  consume 
mate  generals,  now  threatened  Bavaria  with  a  for- 
midable inroad.  The  whole  lushopricof  Eachstadt 
was  overrun,  and  Ingolstadt  was  on  the  point  ol 
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being  Mivenid  wp  hftnatimrf  to  Ike  Swedes* 
Alttuiger'e  moveHMiits  wefe  fettered  by  febe  ex« 
ptWB  order  of  tbe  Didie  of  FriedluKi ;  and  left 
williottt  aenstttwe  from  BobemiBy  he  was  aaabki 
to  ndke  head  against  die  advance  of  the  Mteaoy* 
A  €onibinstion  of  cirenBistancee  concurred  to  fa« 
▼onr  the  Swedish  am»  in  this  qnaiter,  where  the 
activity  of  the  army  was  at  once  etopped  by  a 
mutiny  among  the  officers. 

AU  the  conquests  hitherto  made  in  (rermany 
bad  been  effected  by  arms ;  the  greateess  of  Gn»i 
tavns  himself  was  the  woilc  of  tbe  amy,  the  irutt 
of  their  discipline,  their  Imrrery,  their  perseverance 
vnder  danger  and  difficnlty.  However  artftdly  hia 
pbms  migl^  be  arranged  in  tbe  cabinet,  it  wae  to 
tiie  army  be  was  finally  indebted  for  their  execn<* 
lien  ;  and  tbe  extent  of  their  task  increased  with 
the  extension  of  his  views.  Tbe  great  snecess  of 
the  war  had  been  vi<^ently  obtained  by  a  barbarena 
sacrifice  and  expeenre  of  tbe  soldiers  in  winter 
campaigns,  marches,  assaalts,  and  pitched  battlee  t 
for  it  was  Gustavus's  maxim  never  to  heeitate  a* 
bout  a  conquest,  provided  it  cost  him  nothing  but 
men«  Tbe  soldier  coold  not  long  be  blind  to  bis 
own  importance,  and  be  jnst)y  demanded  a  share 
in  that  spoil  •  which  had  been  purchased  by  his 
own  kbonr  and  bis  own  bloodshed.  Yet  he  fre-» 
qoently  could  hardly  obtMu  his  actnid  pay ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  sums  raised  by  contribn* 
liens,  or  from  conquered  provinces,  were  swallow* 
ed  up  by  the  rapacity  of  individuals,  or  the  wanto 
of  the  state.  The  soldier  had  no  other  recompenee 
^  tbe  toils  he  underwent,  than  the  donbtfnl  proa* 
peot  etther  of  plunder  or  promotion,  in  both  of 
which  he  was  frequently  disappointed.    Tbe  com* 
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bined  nfluence  of  fwr  and  hope  luid  rmppffgwad 
any  open  compleiHt  during  tke  HfiBlmie  of  Gob* 
tkita  AdolpbuB,  Inil  sfter  bis  death  the  general 
dfocontent  was  loudly  expressed,  and  the  soldiery 
availed  themseWee  of  a  most  dangevons  aooment  to 
convince  their  aaperiers  of  their  importance.  Two 
officers,  Pfuhl  and  Mitsehefal,  well  known  as  rest* 
less  characters  during  the  King's  life,  set  the  exaiaa* 
pie  in  the  camp  on  the  Danube,  and  in  a  few  days 
were  imitated  by  almost  all  the  officers  of  the 
army.  They  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement^ 
to  obey  no  orders  till  these  arrears,  now  extending 
to  months,  and  even  to  years,  were  paid  up,  and 
a^proportionai  gratuity,  either  in  money  or  hmds, 
made  to  each.  **  Immense  sums, "  they  said^ 
"  were  daily  yarned  by  contributions,  and  all  dis* 
sipated  by  a  few  hands*  They  were  called  e«t 
to  serve  in  snow  and  ice,  and  not  even  paid  for 
this  enittess  Isibour.  The  excesses  of  the  soldiers 
had  been  blamed  at  Heilbronn,  but  no  one  talked 
(sf  their  services.  The  worid  rung  with  the  tidiaga 
of  conquests  and  victories,  and  all  these  wecv 
the  woii:  of  their  hands. " 

The  number  of  the  malcontents  daily  increaaed  { 
and  they  now  attempted,  by  means  of  letterewhieh 
wwe  fortunately  iiitepeepted,  to  stir  uptheanaieaoa 
the  Rhine,  and  m  Saxony.  Neither  die  remonstrant 
oes  of  Bernard  of  Weimar,  nor  the  severe  reproachea 
of  his  harsher  associate-  Horn,  could  suppress  this 
mutiny,  while  the  vehemence  of  the  latter  seemed 
only  to  increase  the  insolence  of  the  insurgents* 
They  insisted  that  certain  towns  should  be  deliver^ 
ed  over  to  each  regiment,  as  a  security  for  pay« 
meat  of  their  anrean.  A  delay  of  four  weeks  wm 
gruited  to  the  Swedish  CheneeUor)  to  enable  htm 
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to  oonpl^  Willi  diMe  demaiida;  and  m  eMe  of  re* 
ftual,  they  aanoaiiced  that  they  wwM  pay  them- 
aalvea,  and  nerer  more  draw  a  mroni  for  Sweden. 

This  bold  demand,  made  at  a  time  when  the 
military  chest  was  exhanated,  and  credit  at  a  low 
ebb,  placed  the  Chancellor  in  die  greatest  embar<» 
iiasaaent ;  he  saw  too  the  immediate  necessity  of 
applying  a  remedy  before  the  contain  should 
extend  to  the  other  troops,  and  he  should  be  de- 
serted by  all  his  armies  at  once.  Among  all  the 
Swedish  generals,  there  was  only  one  possessed 
of  suffident  anthority  and  influence  with  the  sol* 
diers  to  heal  the  breach.  Duke  Bernard,  was  the 
faronrite  of  the  army,  and  his  prudence .  and  mo* 
deration  had  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  sol- 
diera,  as  his  military  experience  had  excited  their 
admiration.  He  now  undertook  the  task  of  ap« 
peasing  the  discontented  troops ;  but  aware  of  his 
own  importance,  he  embraced  this  favourable  op- 
portunity of  first  stipulating  for  himself,  and  rend- 
ering the  present  embanasament  of  the  Chancellor 
•obsendent  to  bis  own  views. 

Gustavus  Adolpbus  had  flattered  him  with  the 
promise  of  the  Dutchyof  Franconia,  which  was  to 
be  fimned  out  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Wurtebuig  and 
Bamberg,  and  he  now  insisted  on  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise.  He  at  the  same  time  demand* 
ed  the  supreme  command  in  war,  as  Genecalissimo 
of  Sweden.  The  abuse  which  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar thus  made  of  his  own  importance,  sp  irritate^ 
Oxenstiem,  that,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  resentment* 
he  thought  of  dismissing  him  from  the  Swedish 
service.  Bnt  on  more  mature  reflection,  he  de-, 
termioed,  instead  of  sacrificing  so  important  • 
leader,  to  attach  him  to  the  Swedish  interests  at 
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any  price.  He  therefons  granted  to  him  the 
FranconiBn '  Bidboprics,  as  a  fief  of  the  Svredisb 
crown,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  fortresses  of 
Wnrtshurg  and  Konigshofen,  which  were  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  Swedes  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  engaged,  in  name  of  the  Swedish  crown,  to 
mainftain  the  Duke  in  po6sesBi<m  of  these  territo- 
ries. The  supreme  command  over  l^e  Swedish 
army,  which  he  had  demanded,  was  evaded  on 
some  specious  pretext.  The  Dnke  did  not  long 
delay  to  display  his  gratitude  for  this  important 
acquisition ;  his  influence  and  activity  soon  re- 
atored  tranquillity  in  the  army.  Large  sums  of 
m<mey,  and  sdll  more  extensive  estates,  were  divi* 
ded  among  the  officers,  amounting  in  value  to 
about  five  milHons  of  dollars,  and  to  which  the^ 
had  no  other  right  but  that  of  conquest.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  the  opportunity  for  a-  great  under- 
taking had  gone  by,  and  the  united  leaders  sepa* 
rated  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  other  quarters. 
-  Gustavus  Adolphus,  af^er  his  short  inroad  int6 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  the  capture  of  NeUmark, 
bad  directed  his  march  towards  the  Swabian  fron- 
tier, where  the  Imperialists  had  been  strongly  re- 
inforced, and  were  threatening  Wirtemberg  with 
a  destructive  invasion.  Alarmed  at  bis  approach', 
they  had  retired  to  the  Lake  of  Boden;  but  they 
were  immediately  followed  by  the  Swedes  into 
this  quarter,  which  had  hitherto  been  unvisited  by 
war.  A  possession  tit  the  entrance  of  Switzerland, 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Swedes,  and 
the  town  of  Kostnitz,  seemed  peculiarly  well  fit- 
ted to  be  a  point  of  communication  between  him 
and  his  confederate.  Gustavus  Horn  undertook 
to  besiege  it ;  but  destitute  of  artillery,  which  he 
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WM  obKged  to  bfingiToiii  Wntemberg,  heiMtt  nn* 
able  to  prosecute  the  siege  wkh  snliicieiit  vigQur, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  supplies  into 
the  town»  which  was  easily  accomplished  from  the 
lake.  He  therefore  abandoned  the  town  and 
its  neigfabonihood,  after  an  ineffiectnal  attempty.aad 
hastened  to  meet  a  more  presdng  necessi^  upon 
the  Danube. 

At  the  Emperor's  instigatimi,  the  Cardinal  Ib- 
fanty  the  Inrother  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  Vice- 
roy of  Milan,  had  raised  an  army  of  14,000  men, 
intended  to  act  upon  the  Rhine,  independently  of 
Walknstoin  s  orders,  and  to  {wotect  Alsace.  This 
army  now  appeared  under  the  conmiand  of  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  a  Spaniard,  in  Bavaria ;  and,  that 
they  might  be  immediately  empkiyed  against  the 
Swedes,  Altringer,  with  his  corps,  received  orders 
to  join  them.  On  the  first  news  of  their  appear- 
ance, Gustavus  Horn  had  summoned  the  Palatiiie 
of  Birkenfeld  from  the  Rhine  to  his  assistance ; 
and,  uniting  with  him  at  Stockach,  boldly  advanc- 
ed to  meet  the  enemy's  army  of  30,000  ^raen. 

The  latter  had  taken  the  routo  across  the  Danube 
into  Swabia,  where  Gnstavns  Horn  approadied 
so  close,  that  the  two  armies  were  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  half  a  mile.  *  But^  instead  of 
accepting  the  offer  of  battle,  the  Imperialists 
moved  by  the  Forest  towns  towards  Breiriau 
and  Alsace,  where  they  arrived  in  time  to  relieve 
Breysack,  and  to  arr^t  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Rbinegrave  Otto  Louis.  The  latter  had, 
shortly  before,  taken  the  Forest  towns,  and,  sap- 
ported  by  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  who  had 

*  i.  e.  German. 
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tibeniMd  the  Lower  Pakdoate^  and  driven  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  out  of  the  field,  had  once  mor^ 
"given  the  preponderance  to  the  Swedish  arms  in 
that  qnarter.  He  was  now  compelled  to  give  way 
to  the  saperiority  of  the  enemy,  but  Horn  and 
Birkenfeld  soon  advanced  to  his  assistance ;  and 
the  Imperialists,  after  this  brief  success,  were 
again  expelled  from  Alsace.  The  severity  of  the 
autumn,  which  they  encountered  in  their  retreat, 
proved  fatal  to  most  of  the  Italians ;  and  their 
leader,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  himself  died  of  grief  at 
the  failure  of  his  expedition. 

In  the  mean  time,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
with  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  and  140  squa- 
drons of  horse,  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the 
Danube,  to  cover  Franconia,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  watch  the  motions  of  ^e  Imperial-Bavarian 
army  upon  this  river.  No  sooner  had  Altringer 
stripped  this  quarts  of  its  defmdOTs,  to  join  the 
Italian  army  of  the  Duke  of  Feria,  than  Bernard 
availed  himself  of  his  retreat,  hastened  across  the 
.Danube,  and,  with  the  rapkiity  of  lightning,  ap- 
peared bef<»«  Ratisbon.  The  possession  of  this 
town  would  be  decisive  in  favour  of  the  designs 
of  Sweden  against  Bavaria  and  Austria ;  it  would 
Becare  them  a  firm  footmg  on  the  Danube,  and  a 
sure  refuge  in  case  of  defeat ;  while  it  al<me  en- 
abled them  to  give  permanence  to  their  conquests 
in  that  quarter.  To  defend  Ratisbon,  was  the 
dying  advice  of  Tilly  to  the  Elector ;  and  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  lamented  it  as  an  irreparable  loss^ 
that  the  Bavarians  had  anticipated  him  in  taking 
possession  c^  this  place.  The  terror  of  Maximi- 
lian was  therefore  indescribable,  when  Duke  Ber- 
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nird  suddenAy  appeaired  before  the  town,  and  pre^- 
|Nired  in  eanMset  t4>  besiege  it. 

The  garmon  oo&Bisted  ooly  of  15  companies, 
principal]  y  newly  raised  troops ;  bat  that  number 
urae  more  than  su&cient  to  nreary  out  an  enemy 
of  far  superior  force,  if  suppoited  by  well  inclined 
and  warlike  inhabitants.     But  these  were  Uie  most 
<langerou8  enemies  with  which  the  Bavarian  garri- 
son had  to  contend.     The  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  Ratisbon,  equally  jealous  of  their  £aith  and 
their  freedom)  had  unwillingly  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  Bavaria,  and  had  long  awaited  with  impa- 
tience the  appearance  of  their  deUverer.  Bernard  s 
arrival  before  the  walls  filled  them  with  the  lire- 
Itest  joy ;  and  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  they 
^  would  support  the  attempts  of  the  beaiegers,  by 
exciting  an  inteinal  tumult.  In  this  state  of  embar- 
rassment, the  Elector  addressed  the  most  pressing 
entreaties  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  to  assist  him,  were  it  only  with  5000  men. 
Seven  different  messengers  did  Ferdinand  despatch 
to  Wallenstein,  who  promised  immediate  assist- 
ance, and  actually  apprised  the  Elector  of  the 
mai'ch  of  12,000  men  under  Gallas ;  but  at  the 
same  time  forbade  that  General,  under  piun  of 
death,  to  set  out.     Meantime  the  Bavarian  com- 
mandant of  Ratislxm,  in  expectation  of  immediate 
relief,  made  every  preparation  for  defence,  armed 
the  Catholic  inhabitants,  disarmed  and  carefully 
watched  the  Protestant  citizens,  so  as  to  prevent 
tlieir  attempting  any  hostile  design  against  the 
garrison.     But  when  no  relief  i^peared,  and  the 
enemy's  artillery  continued  to  storm  the  walls  widk 
'  unabated  vehemence,  he  consulted  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  garrison  by  an  honourable  capitu- 
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iatioBy  and  abandoned  the  Bavarian  offieers  and 
ecclesiastics  to  the  coa^^ueror  s  mercy. 

By  the  possession  of  Ratisbon  the  projects  of 
the  Duke  expanded,  and  Bavaria  itself  now  ap- 
peai'ed  too  nan'ow  a  limit  for  his  comprehensive 
views.   He  now  intended  to  penetrate  to  the  fron- 
.  tiers  of  Austria,  to  arm  the  Protestant  peasantry  a- 
.  gainst  the  Emperor,  and  restore  to  them  their  re- 
ligious liberty.    He  had  already  taken  Straabingen, 
while  another  Swedish  general  subjected  the  places 
.on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     At  the  head  of 
.  his  Swedes,  bidding  defiance  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Iser,  and 
transported  his  troops  before  the  eyes  of  the  Ba- 
varian General  Worth,  who  was  encamped  on  that 
river.     P&ssau  and  Lintss  now  trembled  for  their 
tate  ;  the  terrified  Emperor  reiterated  his  requests 
and  commands  to  Wallenstein,  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  the   hard-pressed    Bavarians.     But 
.  here  the  victorious   Bernard  voluntarily  bounded 
his  conquests.     Having  the  Inn  in  front,  which 
.  was  guarded  by  several  strong  fortresses,  and  be- 
.  hind  him  two  hostile  armies,  a  disaffected  country 
.  and  the  river  Iser,  while  his  rear  was  covered  by 
no  tenable  position,  and  the  severity  of  the  frost 
permitted  no  entrenchments  to  be  formed ;  and, 
threatened  by  the  whole   force   of  Wallenstein, 
who  had  at  last  resolved  to  march  to  the  Danube, 
he  made  a  timely  retreat  in  order  to  prevent  ^  bis 
being  cut  off  from  Ration,  and  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.     He  hastened  across  the  Iser  to  the 
,  Danube,  to  defend  the  conquests  he  had  made  in 
the   Upper   Palatinate  against  WaUensteiii,  and 
.  determined  not  to  decline  a  battle,  if  neeeefaary, 

VOL.  II.  o 
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with  dwl  Oeneval.  Bal  Wallenstein,  wIm 
neFer  contemplated  any  extraordinary  actiirity 
the  Danube,  did  not  wait  for  his  approaeh  ;  and 
the  BavarianB  had  hardly  time  to  congratniate 
themselFes  on  his  arrival,  when  he  suddenly  turn* 
ed  aside  into  Bohemia*  The  Duke  thus  ended 
his  victorious  campaign,  and  allowed  his  troopa 
their  well-earned  repose  in  winter-quarters  in  the 
enemy's  country. 

While  Gnstavus  Horn  conducted  the  war  witii 
auch  success  in  Swahia,  the  Palatine  of  Birkea- 
feld,  Generals  Baudissen  and  the  Rhinegrave  Otta 
Louis  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  and  Duke 
Bernard  on  the  Danube;  the  reputation  of  the  Swe- 
dish arms  was  not  less  nobly  maintamed  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia  by  the  Duke  of  Lunenbnx|B^ 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The  fortress 
of  Hamel  was  taken  by  Duke  George  after  a 
brave  defence,  and  a  brilliant  victory  obtained 
over  the  Imperial  General  Gronsfeld,  by  the 
united  Swedish  and  Hessian  armies  near  Oldea- 
dorf.  Count  Wasaburg,  a  natural  son  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  showed  himself  in  this  battle  woiw 
thy  of  his  origin.  Sixteen  cannon,  the  whole 
baggage  of  the  Imperialists,  and  74  colours,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes  ;  8000  of  the  ene* 
my  fell  on  the  spot,  and  nearly  the  seme  number 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  town  of  Osnabnrg^ 
was  taken  by  the  Swedish  Colonel  Knyphauseoi 
and  Paderbom  by  the  Landgmve  of  Hesse;  whik^ 
on  the  other  hand,  Biickeburg,  a  place  of  consider* 
aUe  importance  for  the  Swedes,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialists.  The  Swedish  bansen  weie 
seen  victorious  in  almost  every  quarter  oi  Ger- 
many ;  and,  in  the  ctmrae  of  a  year,  net  a  tiaee 
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vMAe  of  the  loss  which  bad  been  siietaiiied 
m  the  fall  of  this  gseat  leaden 

In  reviewing  the  important  events  of  the  cam* 
paign  of  1633,  we  are  jnstly  astonished  at  the  in-^ 
aotivity  of  a  man,  of  whom  by  far  the  highest  ex« 
peetations  had  been  formed.  Among  all  the  ge- 
nerals who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  conrse 
o£  this  campaign,  there  was  none  who  could  be 
eompared  with  Wallenstein,  in  experience,  talents^ 
and  reputaUon :  and  yet,  from  the  battle  of  Lut- 
sen,  down  to  the  close  of  this  campaign,  we  lose 
o^ht  of  him.  The  fall  of  his  great  rival  now  left 
ibe  wh<4e  theatre  of  fame  open  to  him ;  the  at* 
tention  of  all  Europe  was  now  exclusively  directed 
to  those  exploits,  which  were  to  efiace  the  remem- 
bnmce  of  his  defeat,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  hie 
Riilitary  superiority.  Yet  he  remained  inactive  in 
Bohemia,  while  t^  losses  sustained  by  the  Em- 
peror in  Bavaria,  Lower  Saxony,  and  the  Rhine, 
yressingly. demanded  his  presence  ;  equally  incom- 
prehensible by  friend  and  foe,,  the  terror,  and  yet 
the  last  hope  of  the  Emperor.  He  had  hastened, 
with  unaccountable  rapidity,  after  the  defeat  of 
Lutaen,  into  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  where  he 
instituted  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
bis  officei's  in  that  battle.  Those  who  were  found 
guilty  by  the  council  of  war,  were  put  to  death 
without  mercy ;  such  as  had  conducted  themselves 
frith  bravery  rewarded  with  princely  munificence ; 
and  the  memory  of  the  dead  hononred  by  splendid 
BMKDuments.  But  he  continued,  during  the  winter, 
10  oppress  the  Imperial  provinces  by  enormous 
eoBtributions,  and  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the 
Amtrian  teiritories  by  his  winter-qnartera,  which 
ho  purposely  avoided  taking  up  in  an  enemy  s 
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eonntiy.  Instead  of  being  the  finst  to  take  tb^ 
field,  with  this  well-chosen  and  well-appomted 
amy,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  IGSS^ 
and  to  display  his  talents  in  all  their  strength,  he 
was  the  last  who  appeared  in  the  field  ;  and  even 
then,  it  was  a  hereditary  province  of  Austria  which 
he  selected  as  the  seat  of  war. 

Among  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  8ilesia  was 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  Three  deferent 
armies,  a  Swedish  army  under  Count  Thum,  a 
Saxon,  under  Amheim  and  the  Dake  of  LauMi- 
burg,  and  one  of  Brandenburg  under  Bergsdorf^ 
had  at  the  same  time  carried  the  war  into  tbw 
country ;  they  had  already  taken  possession  of  the 
most  important  towns,  and  Breslau  itself  had  em* 
braced  the  cause  of  the  allies.  But  it  was  pre- 
eisely  this  crowd  of  generals  and  armies  that  savedf 
this  prorince  to  the  Emperor ;  for  the  jealousy  of 
l^e  generals,  and  the  mutual  dislike  of  the  Saxons 
And  the  Swedes,  never  allowed  them  to  act  willi 
unanimity.  Amheim  and  Thum  contended  for 
the  command;  the  troops  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony  combined  against  the  Swedes,  whom  they 
Fooked  upon  as  burdensome  strangers,  who  were 
to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Saxons, 
on  the  contrary,  lived  on  a  far  more  familiar  foot** 
ing  with  the  Imperialists,  and  the  officers  of  both 
these  hostile  armies  frequently  visited  and  entera> 
tained  each  other.  The  Imperialists  were  allowed 
to  remove  their  property  without  opposition,  and 
many  did  net  affect  to  conceal  that  they  had  re^ 
ceived  lai^e  sums  from  Vienna.  Among  such 
Equivocal  allies,  the  Swedes  saw  themselves  sold 
and  betrayed ;  and  no  enterprise  of  importanee 
"^ertaken,  while  so  bad  an  understand- 
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ing  rabsMted  between  ^m.  Oemral  Aiuheiqi 
loo,  WBB  also  absent  the  greater  part  of  the  time ; 
and  when  he  at  last  made  his  apfpeanmee  among 
the  army,  Wallenstein  was  ahready  i^roaching 
the  frontiers  with  a  formidable  force. 

His  army  amounted  to  40,000  men,  while  the 
alUes  had  oidy  24sOOO  to  oppose  to  him.  They 
nerertfaeless  resolved  to  give  him  battle,  and  ap* 
peered  before  Mnnsterberg,  where  he  had  formed 
an  intrenched  camp.  But  Walleiutein  remained 
motionless  for  eight  days ;  he  then  left  his  camp, 
and  marched  with  a  proud  and  pompons  compo* 
aare  towards  the  enemy.  Even  after  leaving  his 
intrenchments,  however,  and  when  the  enemy 
manfully  prapared  to  reoMve  him,  he  did  not  avatt 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  fighting.  This  ex* 
treme  caution  in  avoiding  »  battk  was  imputed  to 
fear ;  but  this  suspicion  the  weU««stablisbei  repo- 
tetion  of  Wailenstein  enabled  him  to  despise^  The 
vanity  of  the  allies,  did  not  allow  them  to  perceive^ 
^t  he  purposely  saved  them  a  detet,  merely  be^ 
cause  a  victory  of  them  would,  at  that  time,  have 
iieen  of  no  service  to  himself.  But  to  convince 
^em  of  his  power,  and  that  his  inactivity  praeeed- 
ed  from  no  fear  of  their  foroe,  he  put  to  death  the 
commander  of  a  castle  that  fell  iato  his  hands^  be- 
cause be  had  refused  at  once  to  summder  an  nn* 
tenidde  place. 

Both  armies  remained  for  nine  days  within  mus* 
ket-shoi  of  each  other,  when  Count  Teraky,  from 
4he  camp  of  the  Imperialists,  appeared  with  a 
trumpeter  in  that  of  the  allies,  to  invite  GeiMiral 
•Arafaeim  to  a  conference.  The  purport  was,  that 
WaHMstein,  notwithstanding  his  superiority,  pro»- 

o2 
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pcMed  a  cenation  of  ,wnam  fmr  tbt  weeks.  ^^  He 
was  come, "  he  9aicl»  ''  lo  canehide  a  lastiiigp  peace 
with  the  Swedes,  and  with  the.firiiieea  of  ^  enfr* 
pire,  to  pay  the  soldiers,  and  to  procure  them  e-r 
very  satisfaction.  AIL  this  waa  in  his  power;  and 
if  the  Connt  hesitated  to  confirm,  his  proposals,  he 
would  unite  with  the  aUies,  and  (as  he  privalely 
whispesed  to  Arab^m)  hunt  the  Emperor  to  ikm 
deriL  **  At  the  second  conference, .  he  ezpresaed 
himself  still  more  plainly  to  Count  Thorn.  <^  AU 
the  privileges  of  the  Bohemians,  **  he  engaged^ 
^*  sfaonld  be  confirmed,  ihe  exiles  recaUed  and  ret 
HMtaled  in  their  fMssessions^  and  he  himself  woukl 
be  the  first  to  resign  his  share  of  them.  The  Je^ 
Bttits,  and  all  the  authors  of  past  gnevanoes,  dioald 
be  banished,  the  Swedes  indenmified  by  stated 
payments,  and  all  the  suporfluous  troops  on  both 
sidea  einployed  against  the  Turks."  The  oon^t 
sion  e^^laiaed  the  whole  mystery.  '^  That  if  A« 
should  obtam  the  Crown  of  .Bohemia,  all  the  exilea 
would  have  reason  to  eongratnkte  themselves  on 
his  generosity,  compleSe  toiecalaon  should  be  esta* 
hlisfaed  within  the  Jdngdom,  the  Palatine  Honai 
he  seetored  to  its  rights,  and  he  wooid  accept  the 
Margsaviate  of  Moravia  as  a  eoDapeBsaSiitt  for 
Medfileeburgk  The  allied  armies  would 'then,  ms^ 
der  bis  command,  advance  upon  Vieraia,  and  ceanr 
pel  the  Emperor  to  ratify  this  treaty  sword,  ie 
hand." 

Thus  was  the  plan  disclosed  at  last,  over  which 
he  had  brooded  for  years  in  mysterioaa  Bilene& 
Ewry  circumstance  now  convinced  him  that  not  a 
MKHmeat  was  to  be  lost  in  putting  it  mto  ezccn* 
«k3n.  Nothing  Imt  a  blind  confidence  in  the  ge- 
nii»  o«4|  success  of  theXhike  of  Friedland  had  dc- 
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tmnined  Um  Bmperor,  in  the  face  of  iJie  remon* 
stwneee  of  Bavaria  aod  Spain,  to  conamtt  to  this 
i^tpenoo*  leader  ao  unlimited  an  authority.  But 
this  belief  in  Wallensteia-s  being  invincible  had 
been  long  ahakea  by  bis  inacUoA,  and  almost  en* 
liroly  destroyed  by  the  defeat  at  Lutsen.  His  ri- 
vala  at  the  Imperial  Court  now.  renewed  their  in^ 
trigoes ;  and  the  Emperor  s  disappointment  at  the 
fidhire  of  hie  hopes  pvoeared  for  their  renonstvaiicea 
a  favourable  reception  with  l^at  monarelu  The 
whole  conduct  of  the  Duke  was  now  reviewed 
with  the  most  malicious  eritkism ;  his  haughtineBS 
and  presumption ;  his  disobedience  to  the  Empe« 
ror's  orders,  were  recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
that  jealous  prince ;  the  complaints  of  the  Austrian 
subjects  against  his  boundless  oppressiim  recapitut 
lated ;  his  fidelity  quesdonad,  and  alarming  bints 
thrown  out  as  to  his  secret  views.  These  com* 
pkdnts,  which  the  oondsust  of  the  Duke  was  but 
teo  well  calculated  so  jnsufy,:did  not  fail  to  make 
ft  deep  impression  on  Ferdinand's  mind;  but  the 
step  had  haea  takea^  and  the  power  with  which 
he  had  invested  WallensS^  could  iHit  be  wiestad 
from  him  without  dtfig^.  To  diminish  that  pe^wer 
inaenMbly  was  the  only- course  that  now  reawined 
So  him ;  and,  in  order- tor  effisct  this,  it  must  in  the 
first  place  be  divtded,>  and  tfaafc  depeadeace  on  the 
good  will,  of  his  general,  to  which  he  was  now  sub^ 
jected,  put  an  end  to.  But  even  this  right  had 
been  abandoned  by  his  contract  with  Wallensteiu, 
and  the  Emperor  s  own  handwriting  protected  him 
agninst  every  attempt  to  unite  another  general  with 
him  in  the  command,  or  to  exercise  any  immediate 
influeace  over- the  tro<^.  .  As  this  disadvantages 
ou8  compAot  could  neither  be  exactly  kept  nor  <^ 
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penly  liroken,  the  Emperor  ww  olii%id  to  hsre 
feoonne  to  sMtagem.  WeDensteia  waa  Inpefkl 
Generalissimo  in  Geimany,  but  bis  power  exteod* 
ed  no  farther ;  and  he  could  exercise  no  avthoritf 
over  a  foreign  army.  A  Spanish  army  was  accord- 
ingly raised  in  Milan,  and  mardied  into  Gcmanyr 
under  a  Spanish  general.  Wallenstein  now  ceaaed 
to  be  indispensaUe,  because  he  ceased  to  beakme; 
hi  case  of  necessity,  the  Emperor  was  now  pro* 
vided  with  the  means  of  support  against  him. 

The  Duice  rapidly  and  deeply  felt  whence  tliia 
blow  came,  and  whither  it  was  directed.  In  vam 
did  he  protest  against  this  illegal  innovation,  to  th^ 
Cardinal  Infant;  the  Italian  army  continiied  its 
march,  and  he  was  obliged  to  detach  General  Al» 
tringer  to  join  it  with  a  reinforcement.  He  took 
care,  indeed,  to  fetter  the  latter  by  snch  strong  in- 
jvBCtiims  as  to  prevent  the  Italian  army  from  ac*< 
quiring  any  great  reputation  in  Alsace  and  Swabias 
but  this  bold  step  of  the  Court  roused  him  from 
his  security,  and  warned  him  c»f  the  coming  dau« 
ger.  That  he  might  not  a  second  time  lose  his 
command,  mid  with  it  the  fruit  of  all  bis  kboura> 
he  must  hasten  forward  the  execution  of  ht»  ea- 
torprise.  By  removing  the  suspicwus  officen^ 
and  by  his  liberality  to  the  rest,  he  seeurad  tlw 
irttechment  of  his  troops.  Every  other  order  ia 
the  State,  every  duty  of  justice  and  humanity,  ha 
had  sacrificed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  anny,  and. 
therefore  he  reckoned  upon  their  gratitude.  At 
the  very  moment  when  be  meditated  an  unezam^ 
pled  aet  of  ingratitude  against  the  author  of  hia 
own  good  fortune,  he  founded  hia  whole  hopea 

apon  the  gratitude  which  was  to  be  shown  t» 
himself. 
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r  The  JeadeoB  df  the  Sileaian  annies  had  no  power 
from  iheir  principalB  Uf  accede,  in  their  own  names,  • 
t»  the  important  propoeab  of  Wailenstein;  and 
eren  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which  he  demand- 
ed,  they  would  only  agree  to  for  a  fortnight.    Be- 
fore the  Duke  diado^  his  views  to  Sweden  and . 
Saxony,  he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  secure  the 
support  of  France  in  his  bold  undertaking.    For 
this  purpose  a  secret  negotiation  had  been  carried^ 
on  between  Count  Kinsky  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador Femq^eres  at  Dresden,   though  with  the 
greatest  possible. caution  and  dbtrust,  which  had 
terminated  aceordiAg  to  his  wishes*     Feuquieres 
received  orders  from  his  Ck>urt  to  promise  every- 
aid  on  the  part  of  France,  and  to  c^er  the  Duke» 
a  consid^able  pecuniary  advance  in  case  of  need. . 
•  But  it  was  this  excessive  caution  to  secure  him*' 
self  on  ail  sides  that  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin«r 
The.  Fronch    ambassador,  discovered  with    the*^ 
gpreatest  astonishment,  that  a  pl«i,  which  more  thaa 
any  other  required  seerocy,  had  been  communicated, 
to  the  Swedes  and  the  Saxons.    The  Saxon  minis-, 
try,  as  was  generaUy  known,  was  in  the  interests  of- 
the  Emperor,  and  theeonditionsoifered  to.tbe  Swedefr 
fell  too  far  short  of  their  expectations  to  be  likelyr 
to  be  accepted.     Feuquieres,  therefore,  could  not- 
believe  that  the  Duke  could  be  serious  in  calcu- 
lating upon  the  aid  of  the  former,  and  the  silence 
of  the  latter.    He  diseovefed  his  doubts  and  anxi«> 
ties  to  the  Swedish  CfaanceUor,  who  equally  distrust*, 
ed  the  views  of  Wallenstein  and  disliked  his  plans*- 
Although  it  was  no  secret  to  Oxenstiem  ihU-  the 
Duke  had  made  similar  proposals  before  to  Guatavus 
Addpfana,  he  oould  not  conrnve  the  possibility  of 
indndDg  a  whole  army  to  revolt,  and  of  fulfittiap' 
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Ms  eximvagam  prcnnises.  A  ^Mgn  m>  dtting^ 
and  a  eonduct  so  iroprndeRt,  aeemed  iaeomiBtiHl 
with  the  reserred  and  suftpicious  temper  of  clia 
Duke ;  and  he  was  the  more  iacKned  to  consider 
the  whole  as  the  result  of  dissimtilMtioii  and  treach* 
enryy  heeause  he  had  more  reasoii  to  doidil  im 
famiesty  than  his  prudence.  ^ 

Oxeastiem's  dmibts  at  last  affected  Amheim  fainiA' 
self,  who,  in  full  confidence  in  Wallentftetn's  simcev*' 
ity,  had  repaired  to  the  Chancellor  at  Gelnhansen,  to 
induce  him  to  lend  some  of  his  best  regiments  to  tfaa^ 
Duke  for  the  execution  of  tibe  plan.  They  b^|an  t9 
flospect  that  the  whole  proposal  was  only  an  artftil< 
snare  to  disarm  the  allies,  and  to  deliver  the  flowerof • 
liieir  army  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Wal* 
lantern's  well  known  charadw  sanctioned  iheeos-* 
pioion,  and  the  inconsisteneies  in  which  he  after- 
wards in^olred  himself,  entirely  destroyed  tbevcon*^ 
fidence  in  his  sincerity.  White  he  was  endeaFonr-' 
ing  to  draw  the  Swedes  into  this  aSiance,  and  re* 
quiring  the  assistance  of  their  best  troops,  he  do-< 
dared  to  Amheim  that  ^ey  must  b^^  with  ex*' 
pelHng  the  Swedes  from  the  empire ;  and  whilO' 
the  Saxon  officers,  relying  upon  the  seevrity  of^ 
the  truce,  repaired  to  him  in  great  numbers,  ho 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  their  per-- 
eons.  He  was  the  first  to  break  the  trace,  whick 
he  had  much  difficulty  in  renewing  some  monte' 
afterwards.  All  faith  in  his  sincerity  wis  at  ui> 
end ;  his  whole  conduct  was  regwded  as  a  mera' 
tissue  of  deceit  and  low  cunning,  in  order  tmn 
weaken  the  allies  and  repair  his  own  etrengtii* 
This  indeed  he  actually  efifeoted,  as  Ms  own  army 
daily  augmented^  while  that  of  t^e  allies  was  r^ 
'^^'*  nearly  one  half  by  desei^n  and  bad  living. 
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Bui  ii6  did  not  aTaO  himself  of  his  superiority  as 
was  expected  in  Vienna.  When  a  decisive  blow 
was  expected  be  suddenly  revived  the  negociations, 
and  when  tbe  truce  lulled  the  allies  into  security, 
lie  as  suddenly  renewed  hostilities. '  All  these  con- 
tradictions proceeded  from  the  ^^pmplicated  and 
irreocmcileable  projects  of  ruining  at  once  the  £m* 
peror  and  the  Swedes,  and  concluding  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Saxons, 

Impatient  at  the  bad  success  of  his  negociationsy 
be  resolved  at  last  to  display  his  strength ;  the 
more  so,  as  the  pressing  distress  within  the  em- 
pire, and  the  increasing  discontent  at  the  Imperial 
court  admitted  of  no  longer  delay.  Before  the 
last  cessation  of  hostilities,  General  Hoik  from  Bo- 
hemia had  fallen  upon  the  territory  of  Meissen, 
laid  waste  every  thing  upon  bis  route  with  fire  and 
sword,  driven  the  Elector  into  his  fortresses,  and 
taken  the  town  of  Leipzig.  But  the  truce  in  Bo- 
bmnia  put  a  period  to  his  ravages,  and  the  conse- 
quences  of  his  excesses  brought  him,  at  Adorf,  to 
ys  grave.  No  sooner  was  tbe  truce  at  an  end, 
than  Walienst^n  made  a  movement  as  if  to  pene- 
trate through  Lusatia  into  Saxony,  and  circulated 
tbe  report  diat  Piccolomini  had  already  invaded 
that  country.  Ambeim  immediately  left  his  camp 
in  Silesia  to  follow  him,  and  hasten  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Electorate.  By  this  means  the^  Swedes 
were  left  exposed,  who  were  encamped  in  small 
force  under  Count  Thum  at  Steinau  on  the  Oder, 
and  ibis  was  exactly  tbe  object  which  Wallenstein 
had  in  view.  He  allowed  the  Saxon  gener^  to 
masch  sixteen  miles  into  tbe  territory  of  Meissen, 
and  then  suddenly  turning  towards  the  Oder,  sur- 
prised the  Swedish  annyin  tbe  most  compleU^ 
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secnrity.  Their  cavulry  were  first  beaten  by  Ge- 
neral Schafgotschy  who  was  sent  against  them,  and 
the  in£uitry  completely  Borroaaded  at  Steinau  by 
the  army  of  the  Duke  which  followed.  Wallenstein 
gave  Connt  Thum  half  an  hour  to  deliberate  whether 
he  would  defend  himself  with  2500  men,  against 
more  than  20,000,  or  surrender  at  discretion.  But 
under  such  drcnmstances  there  was  no  room  for 
deliberation.  The  whole  army  surrendered,  and 
the  most  complete  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
drop  of  bloodshed.  Colours,  baggage,  and  artil- 
lery all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  the  offi- 
cers were  taken  into  custody,  the  privates  incor- 
porated with  the  army  of  Wallenstein.  And  now 
at  last,  after  fourteen  years  banishment,  after  num- 
.  berless  changes  of  fortune,  the  author  of  the  Bo- 
hemian insurrection,  the  remote  (H*igin  of  this  de- 
structive war,  the  notorious  Count  Thum,  was  in 
the  power  of  his  enemies.  The  ai'rival  of  this  great 
criminal  was  expected  with  blood-thirsty  impati- 
ence in  Vienna,  where  they  already  anticipated 
the  terrible  triumph  of  sacrificing  this  distinguished 
victim  to  public  justice.  But  it  was  a  still  sweeter 
triumph  to  Wallenstein  to  deprive  the  Jesuits  of 
this  pleasure,  and  Thum  was  set  at  liberty.  For- 
tunately for  him,  he  knew  more  than  it  would  have 
been  pmdent  to  divulge  in  Vienna,  and  his  ene- 
mies were  also  those  of  Wallenstein.  A  defeat 
might  have  been  forgiven  in  Vienna,  but  this  dis- 
appointment of  their  hopes  they  could  not  pardon. 
'*  What  should  I  have  done  with  this  madman  ?  " 
he  writes  with  a  malicious  sneer  to  the  minister 
who  called  him  to  account  for  this  ill-timed  dis- 
play of  magnanimity.  '<  Would  to  Heaven  die  ene- 
^ad  many  generals  such  as  he.    At  the  head  of 
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the  Swe<ltfifh  army  he  will  be  of  more  service  to    . 
us  than  in  prison. "  «  ,  ^' 

The  victory  of  Steinau  was  shortly  followed  by  ^  *"  * 
the  taking  of  Leignitz,  Grossglogau,  and  even  of     , 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder.    Schafgotsch,  who  remain- 
ed behind  in  Silesia  to  complete  the  subjection  of 
that  province,  blockaded  Brieg,  and  pressed  Bres- 
Ian,  though  in  vain,  as  that  free  town  was  jealous 
of  its  privileges,  and  devoted  to  the  Swedes.    Co- 
lonels Illo  and  Goetz  were  despatched  by  Wallen- 
"stein  to  the  Warta,  to  penetrate  into  Pomerania, 
and  to   the  coasts   of  the   Baltic,  and  actually 
obtained  possession  of  Landsberg,  the  key  of  Po- 
merania.    While  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  Duke  of  Pomerania  thns  trembled  for  their 
dominions,  Wall^nstein  himself,  with  the  remain- 
'  der  of  his  army,  burst  suddenly  into  Lusatia,  where 
he  took  Goerlitz  by  storm,  and  compelled  Bautzen 
to  surrender.     But  his  object  was  only  to  terrify 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  not  to  prosfecute  the  ad- 
vantages he   had  obtained  ;   and  therefore,  even 
with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  he  continued  his  ne- 
gociations  for  peace  with  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, 
but  with  no  better  success,  having  now  forfeited 
all  confidence  by  the  inconsistencies  of  his  con- 
duct.    He  was  now  on  the  point  of  turning  his 
whole  fon*^  in  earnest  against  the   unfortunate 
Saxons,    and    eflTecting    his    object  by  force   of 
arms,  when  circumstances  compelled  him  to  leave 
that  quarter.     The  conquests  of  Duke  Bernard 
upon  the  Danube,   which  threatened  Austria  it- 
self with  immediate  danger,  pressingly  called  him 
into  Bavaria,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Saxons  and 
Swedes  from  Silesia,  deprived  him  of  every  pretext 
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for  longer  reaislbig  the  Imperial  orden,  and  leayiag^ 
tke  Elector  of  Bararia  withoat  aaristance.     Mm 
therefore  marched  with  the  main  army  towards 
the  Upper  Fahituiatey  and  his  retreat  deliyered 
Upper  Saxony  for  e?er  horn  this  formidable  enemy* 
He  had  delayed  as  long  as  he  conld  the  de^ 
KFerance  of  Bavaria,  and  evaded  on  every  possible 
pretext  the  commands  of  the  Emperor.     He  had 
indeed,  after  repeated  entreaties  despatched  to 
Coont  Altringer,  who  was  endeavonring  to  defend 
the  Ledi  and  the  Danube  against  Horn  and  Ber* 
nard,  a  reinforcement  of  some  r^ments  from  Bo* 
hemia,  but  under  the  express  cimdition  of  acting 
merely  on  the  defendve.     He  referred  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Elector,  whenever  they  applied  to 
him  for  aid,  to  Altringer,  who,  as  he  gave  ont, 
had  receiyed  from  him  an  unlimited  power  to  act  ( 
be  secretly,  however,  tied  up  his  hands  by  the  se- 
▼eiest  injunctions,  and  even  threatened  him  with 
death  if  he  exceeded  his  orders.  When  Duke  Ber- 
nard appeared  betoe  Ratisbon,  and  the  Emperor 
as  well  as  the  Elector  reiterated  more  pressingly 
their  requests  for  assiBtance,  he  pretended  he  was 
about  to  despatch   General  Gidlas  with  a  con- 
siderable army  to  the  Danube ;  but  this  too  was 
neglected,  and  Ratisbon,  Saubingen,  and  Cham, 
as  #ell  as  the  bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  fell  into  the 
-r-^ands  of  the  Swedes.  When  at  last  be  conld  no  lon- 
ger delay  complying  with  the  orders  of  the  Court,  he 
marched  as  slowly  as  possible  toward  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  where  he  invested  the  town  of  Cham, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Swedes.     But  no 
sooner  did  he  learn  that  the  Swedes  were  con- 
templating a  division  in  Bohemia,  by  way  of  Saxony, 
than  ha  availed  himself  of  the  report,  ^  a  pratext 
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ejecting  any  thing  in  that  quarter'.''  Eveiy  thing, 
he  pretended,  must  give  way  to  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
Emperor;  and  therefore  he  remained  firmly  fixed 
in  Bohemia,  which  he  guarded  as  if  it  had  heen  his 
Own  property.  The  Emperor  still  more  pressing- 
ly  reiterated  his  orders  to  hhn  to  march  towards 
the  Dannhe,  to  prevent  the'Doke  of  Weimar  from 
establishing  himself  in  this  dangerous  position  on 
the  firontiers  of  Austria.  Wallenstein,  however, 
thought  proper  to  conclude  the  campaign  for  this 
year,  and  again  allowed  his  troops  to  take  up  their 
winter-quarters  in  this  exhausted  kingdom. 

This  continued  insolence  and  unexampled  coir- 
tempt  of  the  Imperial  orders,  and  this  obvious  ne- 
glect of  the  common  cause,  joined  to  his  equivocal 
conduct  towards  the  enemy,  must  at  last  have  con- 
vinoed  the  Emperor  of  the  truth  of  those  unfiivour- 
iible  reports  with  regard  to  the  Duke's  views,  which 
were  current  through  Germany.  He  had  for  a  long 
time  succeeded  in  giving  a  colour  to  his  criminal 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  persuading 
the  Emperor,  who  was  still  inclined  to  favour  him, 
that  the  sole  object  of  his  secret  conferences  was 
to  VToane  a  jLce  for  Germany.  Bnt  impene- 
trable  as  he  believed  his  proceedings  to  be,  there 
was  enough  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  to  justify 
die  accusations  with  which  his  rivals  incessantly 
assailed  the  ear  of  the  Emperor.  In  order  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  these  rumours^ 
Ferdinand  had  at  various  times  sent  spies  into 
WaIIenstein*s  camp;  but  as  the  Duke  took  the 
precaution  to  commit  nothing  to  writing,  they  re- 
turned with  nothing  bat  conjectures.     But  when, 
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a|  k|8t»  the  tmniBter  luniself,  his  former  champion^ 
a|  the  Court  (oa  whose  estates  Wallenstein  had 
executed  his  system  of  oppression  as  well  as  on  the 
rest),  joined  his  enemies ;  when  the  Elector  of  Ba-. 
varia  threatened,  in  case  of  his  further  delays,  to 
unite  with  the  Swedes ;  when  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor insisted  on  his  dismissal,  and  threatened,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  withdraw  the  subsidies  famished  by 
his  Crown,  ihe  Emperor  found  himself  a  second 
time  compelled  to  remove  him  from  his  command. 
.  The  vigorous  and  immediate  interference  of  the 
Emperor  with  the  army  soon  convinced  the  Duke 
that  he  considered  the  compact  with  him  as  at  an 
end,  and  that  his  dismissal  was  inevitable.  One/ 
of  his  inferior  generals  in  Austria,  whom  he  had 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  obey  the  orders 
oif  the  Court,  received  the  commands  of  the  Em- 
ptor himself  to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and 
Wallenstein  himself  was  impieriously  ordered  to, 
despatch  a  reinforcement  of  some  regiments  to 
join  the  Cardinal  Infant,  who  was  on  his  march^. 
with  an  army  from  Italy.  All  these  preparations^ 
convinced  him  that  a  plan  was  finally  arranged  for, 
disarming  him  by  degrees,  and  thus  ruining  him 
at  once,  when  he  had  been  rendered  weak  and, 
defenceless.' 

It  was  now  necessary,  in  self-defence,  to  cany, 
into  execution  those  plans  which  he  had  formerly 
contemplated  only  with  the  view  of  his  ii^gi-an-, 
dizement.  He  had  delayed  too  long,  either  be-, 
oause  the  favourable  consteUations  had  not  appear- 
ed;  or,  as  he  used  to  say  to  his  friends  when  re- 
proving their  impatience,  because  the  time  was  no^ 
yet  come.  Even  now,  the  time  was  not  come  5 
put  the  pressure  of  ciicumstances  no  longer  al- 
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lowed  him  to  awak  the  stany  hour.  The  firat 
step  was  to  asstkre  Mmself  of  the  sentimeiits  of 
the  principal  leaders,  and  then  to  try  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  army,  which  he  had  so  liberally  court-' 
ed.  Three  of  these  leaders,  Colonels  Kinsky, 
Terzky,  and  IHo,  had  long  been  in  his  secrets,  and 
tlie  two  first  were  united  to  his  interests  by  the 
ties  of  relationship.  Equal  ambition,  eqnal  ha- 
tred to  the  government,  and  the  hope  of  enormous 
rewards,  bound  them  in  the  closest  manner  to 
Wallenstein,  who  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the 
lowest  means,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  adherents.  He  had  once  advised  Colonel  Dlo 
to  solicit  the  title  of  Count  in  Vienna,  and  had 
promised  him  the  most  efiectual  support  in  his  ap- 
plication. But  he  secretly  wrote  to  the  minister 
to  refuse  his  request,  as  it  would  occasion  simikir 
daims  from  othenr,  whose  services  and  daims  were 
equal  to  his.  When  Illo  returned  to  the  army,  his 
first  question  to  him  was  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission ;  and  when  Illo  acquainted  him 
with  its  failure,  he  broke  out  into  the  bftteresl 
complaints  against  the  Court.  ^  Thus,  **  said  he, 
**  are  our  faithful  services  rewarded,  my  recom- 
mendation disregarded,  and  your  merit  denied  so 
small  a  recompense !  Who  would  longer  dedicate 
his  services  to  so  ungratdiil  a  master  ?  No,  for 
my  part,  I  am  henceforth  the  determined  foe  of 
Austria. "  Illo  coincided  with  him,  and  a  dose 
alliance  was  cemented  between  them. 

But  the  secret  which  was  known  to  these  three 
confederates,  was  long  an  impenetrable  mystery 
to  the  rest ;  and  the  confidence  which  Wallen- 
ftein  reposed  in  the  devotion  of  his  officers,  was 
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(bunded  merely  oa  the  benefits  be  had  conferred 
upoD  tbem,  and  their  discoBtent  with  the  Court. 
But  this  vague  surmise  must  be  converted  into 
certainty  before  he  could  throw  aside  the  mask, 
or  venture  any  open  step  against  the  Emperor. 
Count  Piccolomini,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  unparalleled  bravery  at  Luteen,  was 
the  first  whose  fid^ty  he  put  to  the  trial.  He 
had  attached  tliis  Greneral  to  him  by  lai^e  pre- 
sents, and  preferred  him  to  his  comrades,  be- 
cause he  was  bom  under  the  same  constellations 
with  himself.  He  disclosed  to  him,  that,  impelled 
by  the  Emperor  s  ingratitude,  and  the  near  ap- 
proach of  his  own  dangw,  he  had  determined  en- 
tirely to  abandon  the  party  of  Austria,  to  join  the 
enemy  with  the  best  part  q£  his  army,  and  to 
m^iintain  the  war  against  the  House  of  Austria,  ou 
all  sides  of  its  dominions,  till  he  had  extiipated  it 
by  the  roots.  He  had  pripcipai^ly  calculated  oa 
tlie  assistance  of  Piccolomini  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  and  had  promised  him  beforehand  tlm 
greatest  rewaids.  When  the  li^tter,  in  oi'der  to 
.conceal  his  consternation  at  this  sudden  proposal, 
spoke  oi  the  dangers  and  obstacles  which  oppps* 
^d  the  desigii,  Wallenstein  ridiculed  his  feai*s« 
>'  In  such  enterprises,  "  he  maintained,  '^  nothing 
•ivas  ditficult  but  the  cojnmencement.  The  stars 
were  propitious  to  him,  the  opportunity  the  best 
that  could  be  wished  for,  and  something  must  al- 
ways he  trusted  to  fortune.  His  resolution  was 
taken,  and,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  he  would 
try  the  hazaixl  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse.  " 
Pioculoruini  took  caie  not  to  excite  the  hutspi- 
.rioiis  of  Walliiijstieiu  by  too  long  m}  oppobition, 
an<l  yielded  with  appart»ut  cuivictioii  to  the  force 


of  iuB  i:easouii)g.  Such  yw  the  in£atu«iiQa  of  the 
Dukey  that,  in  spite  of  th^  warulogs  pf  Count 
Terzky,  he  never  thought  of  douhtiug  the  s^pcerity 
of  this  man,  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  communi- 
eating  to  the  Court  at  Vienna  the  important  dis*  . 
covery  he  luui  made* 

Preparatory  to  taking  tlie  important  step,  he»  ^ 
in  January  1634*,  summoned  all  the  commanders; 
qf  the  army  to  Pilsen,  whither  he  had  marched 
after  his  retreat  from  Bararia.     The  latest  ordere 
of  the  Emperor,  to  spare  his  hereditary  domii^ons 
in  his  winter-quarterings,  to  recover  Katisbon  in- 
tlie  midst  of  winter,  and  to  diminish  the  army,  by 
a  detachment  of  six  thousand  horse,  to  the  assist-*- 
ance  of  the  Cardinal  Infant,  were  sufficiently  xm* 
portant  to  justify  their  being  laid  before  the  a^sem-* 
b^ed  Council  of  War ;  and  this  plausible  pretext, 
served  to  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  the. assem*- 
bly.      Sweden  and    Saxony  received  invitations 
to  be  present*  in  oi'der  to  treat  with  the  Duka. 
of  Friedland  for  a  peace;  a  written  correspon- 
dence was  to  be  resorted   to   with  the  leadeis* 
9f  more  distant  ai'mies.     Twentj  of  the   com- 
manders thus   sumnioned  appeared;   but   those^ 
whose  presence  was  most  impprtant,  Gallas,  CoU 
lore^o  and  Altringer,  we^-e  absent*    .The   Pnk^ 
reiterated  his  summons  to  thesi,  while  he  conti«^ 
nued,  in  expectation  of  their  speedy,  arrival,  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs. 

It  was  no  light  enterprute  in  which  he  w^ 
(^bout  to  f  mbark ;  in  thus  avowing  that  a  iiobleroan^ 
proud,  brave,  and  jealous  of  his  honovu*,  could  be 
capable  of  the  niost  sliameful  treachery  ;  hnd  apt 
peaibig  ut  once,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  behold  in  him  tjie  glitteriiig 
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image  of  the  timme,  Ae  judge  of  thdr  aetioni^ 
and  the  rapporter  of  the  htws,  as  a  traitor  and  b 
rebei  It  was  no  easy  task  to  shake  from  its  foim-» 
dtttioffs  a  Intimate  sovereignty,  fortified  by  time^ 
and  consecrated  by  religion  and  the  laws,  to  die* 
solre  the  charm  of  the  senses  and  the  imagina^ 
tion,  the  formidable  guardians  of  an  established 
throne,  and  forcibly  to  nproot  those  invincibler 
feelhtgB  of  duty,  which  plead  so  londlyand  so 
powerfully  in  the  breast  of  the  subject  in  favour  of 
his  sovereign.  Bat,  dazzled  by  the  splendomr-of 
a  crown,  WaHenstein  observed  not  the  precipice 
that  yawned  beneath  his  feet ;  imd,  too  folly  am- 
ftdent  in  his  own  strength,  he,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  strong  and  daring  minds,  shnt  his  eyes  to  the 
magnitude  and  the  nnmber  of  the  difficnhies  that 
opposed  him.  Wallenstein  saw  nothing  but  an  aimy, 
partly  indiffiM^nt,  and  partly  exasperated,  against 
liie  court ;  an  army  accustomed  to  yield  a  blind 
submission  to  his  overruling  wiH,  to  tremble  be* 
fbre'  him  as  their  legislator  and  judge,  and  to  re- 
ceive his  orders  with  awful  reverence,  as*  the  man- 
dates of  fate.  In  the  extravagant  flatteries  whidi 
bis  ommpotenee  received,  in  the  bold  abuse  of  the 
court  in  which  a  Kcentions  soldiery  indulged,  and 
which  the  wild  lilwnse  of  the  camp  rendered  ez« 
cnsable,  he  thought  he  read  the  reid  sentiments  of 
the  army;  and  the  boldness  with  which  the  mo- 
narch's measures  were  censured,  convinced  him 
of  their  readiness  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  a 
sovereign  so  little  respected.  But  that  which  he 
had  so  much  underrated,  proved  to  be  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  with  which  he  had  to  contend; 
those  feelings  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  troops, 
were  the  rock  on  which  his  hopes  were  shattered. 
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Misled  by  the  extensive  influence  -he  possessed 
over  these  lawless  bands,  he  ascribed  the  whole  to 
his  own  personal  greatness,  without  distingmshing 
how  much  he  owed  to  himself,  and  how  much  to 
the  dignity  with  which  he  was  invested.  All 
trembled  before  him  while  he  exercised  a  legiti- 
mate authority,  while  obedience  io  him  was  a 
duty,  and  while  his  consequence  was  supported  by  , 
the  majesty  of  the  throne.  Greatness,  however 
exercised,  may  excite  wonder  and  terror ;  but  le- 
gal greatness  alone  can  extort  reverence  and  sub- 
mission :  and  of  this  decisive  advantage  he  de- 
prived himself,  the  instant  he  avowed  himself  a 
traitor. 

.  Field-Marshal  Illo  undertook  to  learn  the  sen- . 
timents  of  the  commanders,  and  to  prepare  them 
fpr  the  step  which  was  expected  of  them.     He 
began  by  laying  before  them  the  new  orders  of  the . 
court  to  the  general  and  the  wnny ;  ^nd  by  the 
obnoxious  turn  he  gave  to  them,  he  had  little  dif- . 
ficuity  in  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  assembly.  - 
After  this  well  chosen  introduction,  he  expatiated 
with  much  eloquence  upon  the  services  of  the. 
army  and  the  general,  and  the  ingratitude  with- 
which  they  had  been  usually  requited  by  the  Em- 
peror.    "  Every  measure  at  court, "  he  maintain- . 
ed,  '^  was  the  result  of  Spanish  influence ;  the  mi- 
nistry were  in  the  pay  of  Spain ;  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  alone  had  hitherto  opposed  this  tjrranny,  and 
had  thus  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  deadly- 
enmity  of  the  Spaniard^.     To  remove  him  from, 
the  command,  or  to  make  away  with  him  entirely^ 
he  continued,  bad  long  been  the  object  of  their 
most  zealous  efforts ;  and,  until  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  one  or  other,  they  endeavoured  to  abridg<^ 
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his  pow^  in  tbe  field.  For  no  other  reason  had 
the  command  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  but  that  this  prince,  as  the 
ready  instrument  of  foreign  counsels,  might  be  led 
about  at  pleasure,  the  better  to  promote  the  Spa- 
nish power  in  Germany.  It  was  with  no  other 
▼iew  than  that  of  weakening  the  army,  that  the 
%ix  thousand  troops  were  required  for  the  Cardi* 
nal  Infant ;  it  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ha- 
rassing it  by  a  winter  campaign,  that  they  were 
now  called  on  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  Ratis- 
bon.  Every  means  of  subsiatence  was  rendered 
difficult  to  the  army,  while  the  Jesuits  and  the 
ministry  enriched  themselves  with  the  labours  of 
the  provinces,  and  wasted  the  money  intended  for 
the  troops.  The  general  must  confess  his  inabi- 
lity to  keep  his  engagements  to  the  army,  when 
thus  abandoned  by  the  Court.  For  a}l  the  serviceff 
which,  for  two  and  twenty  years,  ho  had  rendered 
to  Austria ;  for  all  the  difficulties  with  which  ho 
had  struggled ;  for  all  the  treasures  of  his  owir 
which  he  had  wasted  in  the  Imperial  service,  he 
was  to  be  requited  by  a  disgracefol  dismissal.  But 
he  was  resolved  the  matter  should  not  come  to 
tMs ;  he  was  determined  voluntarily  to  resign  the' 
command  before  it  should  be  wrested  from  his 
hands  ;  and  this  was  the  object  of  his  present  com- 
munication to  the  officers.  It  was  now  for  thein 
to  inquire,  whether  it  were  advisable  for  them  to 
lose  such  a  general.  It  was  now  time  for  them 
to  consider  who  was  to  refund  to  them  the  sums 
they  had  expended  in  the  Emperor's  service ;  who 
was  now  to  secure  to  them  the  reward  of  their 
bravery,  when,  he,  before  whose  eyes  it  was  exert*- 
od,  had  vanished  from  the  scene.  '* 
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A  general  eiy  that  they  would  not  allow  their 

feneral  to  leave  them.  Interrupted  the  speaker. 
'OUT  of  the  principal  officers  were  deputed  to  lay 
before  him  the  wish  of  the  assembly,  and,  earnest- 
ly to  entreat,  that  he  would  not  leave  the  army. 
The  Duke  made  a  show  of  resistance,  and  only 
yielded  after  the  second  deputation.  This  conces- 
sion on  his  side,  seemed  to  demand  a  return  on 
theirs  ^  as  he  engaged  not  to  quit  the  service  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  com- 
manders, he  required  of  them  a  written  counter- 
promise  to  adhere  firmly  to  him,  neither  to  sepa- 
rate nor  to  allow  themselves  to  be  separated  from 
him,  and  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  de- 
fence»  Whoever  should  desert  this  confederacy, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfidious  traitor,  and  treat- 
ed by  the  rest  as  a  common  enemy.  The  express 
clause  which  was  added,  ^'  As  long  as  Wallenstein 
shall  employ  the  army  for  the  JEmperors  service,** 
seemed  to  exclude  aJl  possibility  of  mistake,  and 
none  of  the  assembled  commanders  hesitated  at 
once  to  grant  a  request  apparently  so  innocent  and 
so  reasonable. 

The  reading  of  this  document  took  place  imme- 
diately before  an  entertainment,  which  Field-Mar- 
shal lUo  had  ordered  expressly  with  that  view ; 
the  signing  was  to  take  place  when  they  rose  from 
table.  The  host  did  his  utmost  to  darken  the  in- 
tellects of  his  .guests  by  strong  potations ;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  effected  this  that  he  produ- 
ced the  paper  for  signature.  Most  of  them  wrote 
their  names  without  knowing  what  they  were  sub- 
scribing ;  a  few  oi^ly  more  curious  or  more  dis- 
trustful ^ad  the  paper  over  again,  and  discovered, 
to  their  astonishment,  that  the  clause,  ^*  as  long  p" 
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public  iknger  reqniied  that  they  should  be  taken 
dead  or  alive.  General  Gallas,  at  the  same  time, 
reeeiyed  a  commission,  directing  these  orders  of  the 
Emperor  to  becommnnicated  to  the  colonels  and  of- 
ficers, and  by  which  th^army  was  released  from  ita 
obedience  to  the  traitor,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gallas,  till  a  newgenexalissimo  could  be  ap- 
pointed. To  recall  to  their  allegnnce  those  who  had 
been  seduced,  and  to  avoid  driving  the  guilty  to 
despair,  a  general  uuhesty  was  proclaimed,  in  re- 
gard to  all  offences  against  the  Imperial  majesty, 
which  had  taken  place  at  Piken, 

General  GkJlas  was  not  fdeased  with  the  ho- 
nour which  was  dcme  him.  At  Pilsen  he  found 
himself  under  the  observation  of  the  person  whose 
fate  he  was  to  decide ;  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions. If  Wallenstein  discovered  the  secret  of 
bis  commission,  nothing  could  save  him  from  the 
effects  of  his  vengeance  and  despair.  But  if  it 
was  thus  dangerous  to  be  the  mere  depositary  of 
such  a  commission,  how  much  more  dangerous 
would  be  its  execution  ?  The  sentiments  of  the 
generals  could  not  be  relied  on ;  and  it  was  at 
least  doubtful  whether,  after  the  step  they  had 
taken,  they  would  be  inclined  to  trust  to  the  as- 
sui-ances  of  the  Court,  and  at  once  to  abandon 
the  brilliant  hopes  they  had  formed,  from  the  en- 
terprise of  Wallenstein.  How  dangerous  too, 
the  attempt  to  lay  hands  upon  the  person  of  a 
man  who,  till  now,  had  been  considered  invio- 
lable ;  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  the  deep- 
est reverence,  through  the  habitual  exercise  of 
power,  and  an  obedience,  which  had  acquired 
the  force  of  custom  j    who  was  invested  with 
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•Fery  attribute  of  ontward  majesty  and  inward 
greatness ;  whose  very  aspect  inspired  terror,  and 
\riiose  nod  was  the  signal  of  life  and  death !  To  - 
seize  such  a  man  like  a  common  criminal,  in  the 
nddst  of  the  guards  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed, and  in  a  city  apparently  devoted  to  him; 
to  convert  the  object  of  this  deep  and  habitual  ve- 
nerationinto  a  subject  of  compassion,  or  of  contempt, 
was  a  task  calculated  to  sludce  even  the  courage  of 
the  bravest.  Fear  and  veneration  for  their  gene- 
ral were  now  so  deeply  engraven  in  the  breasts  of 
the  soldiers,  that  even  the  atrocious  crime  dt  high 
treason  could  not  eradicate  these  sentknents. 

Crallas  perceived  the  impossibility  of  executing 
his  commission  under  the  eyes  of  the  Dnk»;  and 
his  most  anxious  wish  was,  to  have  an  interview- 
with  Gallas,  before  venturing  on  ks  execution. 
The  long  delay  of  the  latter  was  already  beginning 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Duke ;  and  Gallas 
now  offered  to  repair  in  person  to  Frauenberg, 
and  to  prevail  on  Altringer,  his  relation,  to  return 
with  him.  Wallenstein  was  so  pleased  with  thia> 
proof  of  his  zeal,  that  he  even  lent  him  his  own/ 
equipage  for  the  journey.  Delighted  with  ^e: 
success  of  his  stratagem,  he  left  Pilsen  without  de« 
lay,  leaving  ta  Connt  Fiocolomim  the  task  of 
watching  the  motions  of  Wallenstein.  He  lost 
no  time  in  making  use  of  the  Imperial  patent 
wherever  he  went,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  troofia; 
be  faund  mere  favouiaUe  than  he  had  expectiBd. 
Instead  of  bringing  back  his  friend  with  him,  he 
despatched  him  to  Vienna,  to  warn  the  Empenv 
against  the  intended  attack,  while  he  himself  re^ 
pairecl  to  Upper  Austria,  which  was  then  threatenH 
ed  by  the  dbagerous  approaieh  of  Duke  Bera<'  * 
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In  Bofaemia  the  towns  of  Bndweiss  and  Tabor 
were  again  taken  possession  of  for  the  Emperor, 
and  every  preparation  made  to  oppose  with  energy 
the  designs  of  the  traitor. 

As  Ga]}aB  did  not  appear  disposed  to  retuniy 
Piccolomini  venti^'ed  to  put  the  credulity  of  the 
Dake  once  more  to  the  test.  He  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  back  Gallas,  and  Wallenstein 
a  second  time  allowed  himself  to  be  overreached. 
This  inconceivable  blindness  is  only  explicable  as 
the  result  of  his  pride,  which  now  recalled  the  o- 
pinion^t  had  once  formed  of  an  individual,  and 
would  not  admit,  even  to  itself,  the  possibility  of 
error.  He  conveyed  Count  Piccolomini  in  his 
own  carriage  to  Lintz,  where  the  latter  imme- 
diately followed  the  example  of  Gallas,  and  even 
went  a  step  farther.  He  had  promised  the  Duke 
to  return.  He  did  so,  but  it  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  to  surprise  the  Duke  in  Pilsen.  An- 
other army  hastened  under  General  Suys,  to 
Prague,  to  secure  that  capital  in  its  allegiance,  and 
defend  it  against  an  attack  of  the  rebels.  Gallas, 
at  the  same  time,  announced  himself  to  the  differ- 
ent Imperial  armies  as  the  sole  commander^  from 
whom  they  were  henceforth  to  receive  orders. 
Placards  were  circulated  through  all  the  Imperial 
camps,  denouncing  the  Duke  and  his  four  confi- 
dents, and  releasing  the  troops  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  him. 

•  The  example  whidi  had  been  given  at  Lintz, 
was  universally  followed ;  the  designs  of  the  trai- 
tor were  condemned,  and  he  was  forsaken  by  all 
the  armies.  At  last,  when  even  Piccolomi- 
Bi  returned  no  more,  the  mist  fell  from  Wal- 
IttBatoii^'s  eyes,  and  ho  awok«  in   consteniatioB 
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fiwp  his  drewn.  Yet  Im  stxH  oaatinned  to  beliei«» 
in  tli9  truth  of  aBtr(4ogy9  and  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  army.  Immediatiely  afber  the  inteHigenoe  of 
Piccolomini's  defecticoiy  he  iBmed  orden^  that  in 
future  no  commands  should  be  obeyed,  which 
did  not  proceed  directly  from  himself,  or  from 
Teneky  or  lUo^  He  pi«pared»  in  all  haste^  to 
ad^wiice  upon  Prague,  where  he  intended  to 
tbrow  off  the  mask,  and  opeidy  to  declare  against 
the  Emperor.  All  the  ti'oops  were  to  assemble 
before  Prague,  and  from  ^ence  to.  pour  down 
with  rapidity  upon  Austria.  Di^  B«mard,  who 
had  ent^ed  upon  the  cimspiracy,  was  to  support 
the  operations  of  the  Duke,  with  the  Swedish 
troops,  and  to  eiSdct  a  dirersion  upon  the 
Danube* 

Teizky  was  already  npoA  his  march  towards 
Prague ;  and  nothing  but  the'  want  of  cavalry  pre* 
Tented  the  Duke  from  following  him  with  the 
re^^menln  who  still  adhered  to  him.  But  when 
be  awaited»  with  the  most  anxious  expectation, 
intel%enoe  from  Prague,  he  suddenly  veceiyed 
information  of  the  loss  of  that  town,  the  defection 
of  his  g^derals,  the  desertion  of  his  troops,  the 
dispovery  of  his  whole  plot^  and  the  rapid  advance 
of  PicoQJiominiy  who  had  vowed  his  destruction. 
Suddenly  and  fearfully  had  all  his  prefects  been 
Ussted--*all  his  hopes  annihilated.  He  stood 
alone,  abandoned  by  aQ  to  whom  he  had  been  a 
benefactor,  betrayed  by  all  on  whom  he  had  de- 
pended ;  but  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that 
great  minds  prove  tb»r  strength.  Though  dis- 
appoii^ted  is  all  his  expectations,  he  abandoned 
none  of  his  designs ;  he  gav«e  up  nothing  for  lost^^ 

q2 
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£Kte  ordaiaed  that  iogratitiide  should  be  "ty^iil 
with  ingratitude.  Among  hia  officeny  Walleaatein 
had  particularly  diatinguidied  one  Leslie,  an  Irifihr 
nuin»  and  had  made  his  fortune.  This  was  the 
man  who  now  felt  himself  called  on  to  execute  th^^ 
BMitence  against  him,  and  to  earn  the  price  o( 
blood.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Egra,  in  thei 
suite  of  the  Duke,  than  he  disclosed  to  the  cont* 
mandant  of  the  town,  Colonel  ButUer,  *  and  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  two  Protestant  Scotch- 
men, the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Duke,  wUcb 
the  latter  had  been  incautious  enough  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  during  the  journey.  He  had  met  with 
two  men  suited  to  his  purposes.  They  were  called 
on  to  choose  between  troaaon  and  cfaity,  between 
their  le^timate  sovereign  and  a  fugitive  and  for- 
saken rebel ;  and  though  the  latter  was  their  com- 
mon benefactor,  the  choice  could  not  remain  for  a 
moment  doubtful.  Their  allegiance  was  £rmly 
and  solemnly  pledged  to  the  Emperor,  and  that 
alleg^ce  called  for  the  most  rapid  measures  a- 
gainst  the  public  enemy.  The  opfportuaity  waa 
favourable ;  his  evil  genius  seemed  to  have  deli- 
vered him  into  the  hand  of  vengeance.  But  uot 
to  interfere  with  the  province  of  justice^  thegr  re- 
solved to  deliver  t^  th^  victim  alive ;  and  the j 
parted  with  the  bold  design  of  taking  their  gMoue- 
ral  prisoner.  This  >  dark  plot  was  buried  in  th^ 
deepest  silence ;  and  Wallenstein,  fur  from  suspect- 
ing his  impending  ruin,  flattered  himself  that  ii^  the 
^^rrison  of  Egra  be  possessed  his  bravest  and  ip^t 
fidthful  adherents. 

*  Schiller  is  mistaken  as  to  this  pointt     LtsHe  wss  a 
Scotchman,  and  Buttler  an  Irishman. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  he  received  the  Impe- 
rial proclamations  containing  his  sentence,  and 
which  had  been  published  in  all  the  camps.  He 
now,  for  the  first  time,  became  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
the  impossibility  of  any  return  to  his  allegiance, 
his  present  fearful  and  forlorn  condition,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  joining  the  enemy  dn  earnest. 
He  imparted  to  Leslie  the  anguish  of  his  mind ; 
and  the  rehemence  of  his  agitation  drew  from  him 
his  last  remaining  secret.  He  disclosed  to  this 
officer  his  resolution  of  delivering  up  Egra  and 
Ellenbogen,  the  passes  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Pa^ 
latine  of  Birkenfeld,  and  acquainted  him  at  the 
same  time  with  the  near  approach  of  Duke  Ber- 
nard, of  whose  arrival  he  expected  to  be  informed 
by  a  messenger  that  very  night.  This  disclosure, 
which  Leslie  immediately  communicated  to  the 
conspirators,  altered  their  fii*Bt  resolution.  The 
urgency  of  the  danger  no  longer  admitted  of  any 
delay.  Egra  might  in  an  instant  be  in  the  ene- 
my's hands,  and  a  sudden  revolution  might  liberate 
their  prisoner.  To  anticipate  and  prevent  this  mis- 
fortune, they  resolved  to  assassinate  him  and  his 
associates  the  next  night. 

In  order  that  this  design  might  be  executed 
with  less  noise,  the  act  was  to  be  perpetrated  at 
an  entertainment  which  Colonel  Buttler  was  to 
give  in  the  Castle  of  Egra.  All  the  guests  ap- 
peared except  Wallenstein,  who  was  too  much 
agitated  to  enjoy  company,  and  sent  an  apology. 
With  regard  to  him,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
change  their  plan ;  but  against  the  others  they  re- 
solved to  carry  their  design  into  execution.  The 
three  Colonels  IIlo,  Tersdiy,  and  William  Kinsky^ 
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came  in  with  careless  confidence,  and  with  them 
Captain  Neumann,  an  officer  of  ability,  of  whose 
advice  Terzky  used  to  avail  himself  in  any  af&ir 
of  intricacy.     Pireyioos  to  their  arrival,  the  most 
trusty  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  to  whom  the  plot 
had  been  communicated,  were  admitted  into  the 
Castle,  all  the  avenues  leading  from  it  guarded, 
and  SIX  of  Bntder  s  dragoons  concealed  in  a  cham- 
ber near  the  banquet-room,  who  were  to  rush  out 
on  a  concerted  signal  and  put  the  traitors  to  death. 
Without  su^cting  the  danger  that  impended  over 
them,   the   guests  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  Wallenstein  s  health  was 
drunk  in  full  bumpers,  not  as  an  Impenal  servant, 
but  as  a  sovereign  prince.    The  wine  opened  their 
hearts,  and  lUo,  with  exultation,  boasted  that  in 
three  days  an  army  would  arrive  such  as  Wallen- 
stein had  never  yet  commanded.     ^<  Yes, "  cried 
Neumann,  ^<  and  then  he  hopes  to  bathe  his  hands 
in  Austrian  blood. "    During  this  conversation  the 
dessert  was  brought  in,  and  Leslie  gave  the  con- 
certed signal  to  raise  the  drawbridges,  while  he 
himself  took  the  keys  of  the  doors.     The  hall  was 
instantly  filled  with  armed  men,  who  with  the  un-' 
expected  cry  of  "  Long  live  Ferdinand  !  "  placed 
themselves  behind  the  chairs  of  the  destined  vic- 
tims.    All  sprang  up  from  table  with  a  presents* 
ment  of  their  fate.    Kinsky  and  Terzky  were  kill- 
ed upon  the  spot,  and  before  they  could  put  them- 
selves upon  their  guard.  Neumann  contrived,  during 
the  confusion  in  the  hall,  to  escape  into  the  court, 
where,  however,  he  was  recognised  and  cut  down 
by  the  guards.     Illo  alone  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  defend  himself*     He  pkced  his  back  a- 
gainat  a  window,  from  whence  he  uttered  the  bit» 
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teiest  reproiiehes  agaiiiBt  Gordon,  and  ehidleilged 
lum  to  iigbt  him  fairly  and  honoHrably.  After  a 
most  gallant  resistance,  in  wkidi  he  killed  two  of 
bis  assailants,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  oveipowered 
by  numbers  and  pieroed  by  ten  wounds.  No 
sooner  was  the  deeid  done,  than  Leslie  hastened 
into  the  town  to  prevent  a  tumult.  The  guards 
at  ^ne  'Castle-gate,  seeing  him  running  and  out  cf 
breath,  and  belioTing  he  was  one  of  the  party  <^ 
the  rebels,  €red  their  nraskets  after  him,  but  wi^ 
out  offset.  The  firing,  however,  aroused  the  guards 
within  the  town,  and  notliing  but  the  speedy  ar- 
rival  of  Leslie  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cite 
the  tumult.  He  now  hastily  disclosed  to  them  the 
whole  circumstances  of  Wallenstein's  conspiracy, 
the  measures  which  were  already  taken  to  prevent 
it,  the  fate  of  the  four  rebels,  as  well  as  that  which 
awaited  their  principal.  Finding  them  disposed 
to  second  his  views,  he  again  exacted  from  l^em 
an  oath  to  be  faithfial  to  llie  Emperor,  and  to  live 
and  die  for  the  good  cause.  A  hundred  of  Butt- 
ler*s  dragoons  from  the  Castle  were  sent  into  the 
town  to  traverse  the  streets,  to  overawe  the  -adhw- 
ents  of  the  Duke,  and  to  prevent  tumult.  All 
the  gates  of  Egra  were  at  the  same  time  tdcen 
possession  of,  and  every  avenue  to  Wallenstein's 
residence,  which  was  adjoining  to  the  market- 
place, guai'ded  by  a  numerous  and  faithful  detach- 
ment, sufficient  to  prevent  either  his  escape  or  his 
receiving  any  assistance  from  without. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  final  execution  of 
the  deed,  a  long  conference  was  held  among  tho 
conspirators  in  the  Castle,  whether  they  should  ac^ 
tually  put  him  to  death,  or  content  themselves 
wiUi  making  him  prisoner.    Covered  as  .they  wei» 
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with  the  blood  of  his  awociatfH,  erea  these  rai^ 
heartfi  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  taking  away  so  il- 
hutriooB  a  life.  They  had  seen  him  their  leader 
in  battle,  in  the  days  of  his  good  fortnney  soironnd- 
ed  by  his  Yictorions  army,  cloUied  with  all  the 
pomp  of  military  greatness,  and  the  awe  to  i^di 
they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  again  seized 
upon  their  minds.  Bat  this  transitory  emotion 
was  soon  effiused  by  the  recollection  of  the  imme- 
diate danger.  They  remembered  the  threats  which 
Neumann  and  Bio  had  thrown  oat  at  table,  the 
near  approach  of  the  formidable  army  of  the 
Swedes  and  the  Saxons,  and  saw  that  their  only 
chance  of  escape  lay  in  the  immediate  destmction 
of  the  traitor.  They  adhered,  therefore,  to  their 
fint  resolution,  and  Captain  Deveroux,  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  already  been  retained  for  that  mur- 
derous purpose,  received  the  bloddy  order. 

While  &e  three  conspirators  were  thus  decid- 
ing upon  his  fate  in  the  castle  of  Egra,  Wallen- 
stein  was  employed  with  Seni,  in  endeavouring  to 
read  his  destiny  in  the  stars.  *'  The  danger  is  not 
yet  over, "  said  the  astrologer  with  prophetic 
spirit.  "  It  is,  "  replied  the  Duke,  whose  impe- 
tuous will  strove  even  to  counteract  the  de- 
crees of  Heaven.  *'  But  it  stands  written  in  the 
stars,  that  thou  thyself  shalt  soon  be  thrown  into 
prison. "  The  astrologer  had  taken  his  leave,  and 
Wallenstein  had  retired  to  bed,  when  Captain 
Deveroux  appeared  before  his  residence  with  six 
halberdiers,  and  was  immediately  admitted  by  the 
guard,  who  were  accustomed  to  see  him  visit  the 
general  at  all  hours.  A  page  who  met  him  upon 
the  stair,  and  attempted  to  give  the  alarm,  was 
run  tfaroiigh  the  body  with  a  pike.     In  the  anti- 
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Chamber,  the  assassins  met  a  servant,  wko  had 
just  come  ont  of  the  sleeping-room  of  his  master, 
and  had  taken  the  key  with  him.  Laying  his 
finger  upon  his  mouth,  the  terrified  servant  made 
signs  to  them  to  make  no  noise,  as  the  Duke  was 
asleep.  **  Friend, "  cried  Deveroux,  "  it  is  timd 
to  awake  him  ; "  and  with  these  words  he  rushed 
against  the  door,  which  was  bolted  from  within, 
and  burst  it  open  with  a  blow  of  his  foot. 

Wallenstein  had  been  roused  from  his  first  sleep 
by  the  report  of  a  musket  which  went  off,  and  had 
sprung  to  the  window  to  call  the  guard.  At  this 
moment  he  heard,  irom  the  windows  of  the  ad* 
joining  building,  the  cries  and  lamentatibns  of  the 
Countesses  Terzky  and  Kinsky,  who  had  just  been 
informed  of  the  violent  death  of  their  husbands. 
Ere  he  had  time  to  recover  from  the  first  shock  of 
these  events,  Deveroux,  with  the  assassins,  was  in 
his  chamber.  The  Duke  was  in  his  shiit,  as  he' 
had  leapt  out  of  bed,  and  was  leaning  on  a  table 
near  the  window.  *'  Art  thou  the  villain,  "  cried 
Deveroux  to  him,  ''  who  intends  to  lead  over  the 
Emperor's  troops  to  the  enemy,  and  to  dethrone 
his  Majesty  ?  Now  thou  must  die !  '*  He  paused 
for  a  few  moments,  as  if  expecting  an  answer; 
but  rage  and  astonishment  had  silenced  Wallen- 
stein. Throwing  his  arn»  open,  he  received  full 
in  his  breast,  the  deadly  blow  of  the  halberts,  and 
fell,  bathed  in  his  blood,  without  uttering  a  groan. 

Next  day  an  express  arrived  from  the  Duke 
of  Lanenburg,  announcing  the  approach  of  this 
Prince.  The  person  of  the  ambassador  was  se- 
cured, and  anoUier  servant  in  Wallenstein  s  livery, 
despM^ched  to  the  Duke,  to  decoy  him  into  £^;nu 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Tlie  stratagem  succeeded,  and  Fianctt  Albert  d^ 
livered  himself  ioto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  who  was  already  on  lus  march 
towards  Egra,  had  neaily  shared  the  same  fiite ; 
hut  he  fortunately  learned  the  death  of  Wallea- 
stein  in  time  enough  to  secure  himself  by  a  re« 
treat.  Ferdinand  shed  a  tear  orer  the  (ate  of  hii 
general,  and  ordered  three  thousand  masses  to  be 
performed  for  his  Sfsul  at  Vienna ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  forget  to  reward  his  assassins  with 
gold  chains,  chamberlains  keys,  dignities  and  estates. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  did  Wallenstein  termi- 
nate his  acUve  and  extraordmary  life,  owmg-  to 
ambition  both  his  rise  and  his  fall ;  even  amidst  all 
his  failings,  a  great  and  an  admirable  chasaeter,  ia« 
capable  of  being  surpassed,  had  he  confined  hamr 
self  within  due  bounds.  The  ▼irtues  of  die  ruler 
and  of  the  hero,  prudence,  justice,  firmness,  and 
courage,  stand  out  with  colossal  magnitude  in  his 
character;  but  he  wanted  ^e  gentler  virtues  of  tlie 
man,  which  adorn  the  hero,  and  obtain  for  the  nb- 
ler  the  love  of  his  subjects.  Terror  was  the  talis- 
man with  which  he  worked:  excessive  in  his  pu- 
nishments as  in  his  rewards,  he  knew  how  to  keep 
the  zeal  of  his  followers  constantly  on  the  stretch, 
and  he  exacted  from  his  soldiers  an  unhesitfttiiig 
obedience,  such  as  no  g^ieral  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dem 'times  could  boast  of.  Submission  to  his  will 
was  to  him  moi^  valuable  than  bravery ;  for  llie 
latter  was  valuable  to  the  mere  soldier,  but  the 
former  to  the  general.  He  kept  the  submission  of 
his  tro(^  in  constant  practice  by  capricious  or- 
ders, and  rewarded  the  readiness  to  obey  his  will 
even  in  trifles  with  profusion ;  because  he  looked 
rather  to  tlie  act  of  obedience  itself,  than  the  sub- 


j«al  en  wlii^h  H  waa  to  be  exerted*  He  once  i»- 
Bued  aa  erdery  that  none  Wt  red  sashes  sboukl  be 
worn  in  the  osmy.  A  captain  of  horse  no  sooner 
heard  the  ordeir,  than  he  pulled  off  his  gold-em- 
broidered sash,  and  trampled  it  under  foot ;  Wal- . 
lenatein,  on  being  infonned  of  the  circnmstance, 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  upon  the 
spot*  His  comprehensive  glance  was  always  di- 
rected to  the  whole,  and  with  all  this  appearance 
of  caprice,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  main  object. 
The  robberies  committed  by  the  soldiers  in  a 
friendly  country,  had  led  to  the  severest  orders 
against  marauders  ;  and  all  who  were  detected  in  a 
iheft,  were  threatened  with  the  halter.  It  hap* 
pened  that  Wallenstein  himself  met  a  soldier  upon 
the  field,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  apprehended 
without  trial  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and 
with  his  usual  atem  order  of  "  Hang  the  fellow, " 
against  which  no  opposition  ever  availed,  condemn- 
ed him  to  the  gallows.  The  soldiar  pleaded  and 
maintained  hb  innocence,  but  the  irrevocable  s^ft- 
tence  had  gone  forth.  '^  Hang  then  innocent,  " 
cried  the  inhiiman  Wallenstein, "  the  guilty  will  have 
theojmore  reason  to  tremble. ''  Preparations  were  al- 
ready making  toputtfae  sentence  in  execution,  when 
the  soldier,  who  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  formed 
the  desperate  resolution  of  not  dying  without  re* 
veage.  He  feU  furiously  upon  hu  judge,  but  was 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  disarmed  before  he 
could  .  execute  his  design.  "  Now,  let  him  go, " 
said  the  Duke,  "  this  wUI  excite  sufficient  terror. " 
His  munificence  was  supported  by  immense  re- 
venues, which  werevalu^  at  three  millions  of 
florins  yearly,  without  reckoning  the  enormous 
siuaa  which  be  reocaved  by  contributions*     Hia 
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freedom  of  tbonglit,  and  dear  underttaiidBiig,  rait« 
ed  him  above  the  religions  prejudices  of  his  aj^  ; 
and  the  Jesuits  never  foigave  him  for  having  seen 
through  their  system,  and  beheld  in  the  Pope  no- 
thing but  a  Roman  Bishop. 

But  as,  since  the  days  of  Samuel  the  Prophet, 
no  one  has  ever  yet  come  to  a  fortunate  end  who 
has  quarrelled  with  the  Church,  Wallenstein  was 
also  destined  to  augment  the  number  of  its  vic^ 
tims.  Through  the  intrigues  of  monks,  he  lost  at 
Ratisbon  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  Egra 
his  life  ;  by  the  same  arts,  perhaps,  he  lost  what 
was  of  more  Consequence,  his  honourable  name 
and  reputation  with  posterity. 

For  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted,  that  the  his- 
tory of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us   by  no  impartial  hand,  and  that  the 
treachery  of  the  Duke,  and  his  designs  upon  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  rest  not  so  much  upon  proof, 
as  upon  probability  and  suspicion.   No  documents 
Jiave  yet  been  found,  which  <Msclose  with  histmieal 
certainty  the  secret  motives  of  his  conduct ;  and 
among  all  the  actions  which  are  generally  ascribed 
to  him,  there  is  perhaps  none  which  is  not  recon- 
dleable  with  the  supposition  of  innocence.    Many 
of  his  most  obnoxious  measures  proved  nothing 
but  the  earnest  wish  he  entertained  for  peace; 
most  of  the  others  are  explained  and  justified  by 
the  well-founded  distrust  he  entertained  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  excusable  wish  of  maintaining 
his  own  importance.     His  conduct  towards  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  it  is  true,  bears  the  impress  of 
an  unworthy  feeling  of  revenge ;  but  none  of  his 
actions  perhaps,  justify  us  in  holding  that  his  tre^* 
••n  is  proved.     If  neoessity  and  deq>air  at  hm 
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drove  him  to  merit  the  sentence  which  had  heeh 
pronomiced  against  him  while  innocent,  his  ulti- 
mate conduct][cannot  justify  that  sentence ;  he  was 
not  punished  because  he  was  a  rebel,  but  he  be- 
came a  rebel  because  he  was  unjustly  condemned. 
It  was  a  misfortune  for  him  while  alive  that  he 
made  a  victorious  party  his  enemy,  and  still  more 
unfortunate  for  him  when  dead,  that  the  same 
party  survived  to  write  his  history,  j 
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Wallenstein's  death  made  a  new  generaliasimo 
necessary ;  and  the  Emperor,  yielding  at  Iflurt  to  the 
persuasions  of  the  Spaniards,  conferred  that  rank 
upon  his  son  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary.  Un- 
der him  Count  Gallas  commanded,  who  performed 
the  duties  of  General,  while  the  Prince  gave  to 
this  post  nothing  but  the  support  of  his  name  and 
his  dignity.  A  considerable  force  was  soon  as- 
sembled [under  Ferdinand's  colours ;  auxiliioy 
troops  were  brought  up  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
in  person,  and  the  Cardinal  Infant  advanoed  from 
Italy  with  10,000  men,  to  reinforce  his  army.  In 
order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  Danube,  the 
new  general  undertook  the  enterprise  in  which 
his  predecessor  had  failed,  the  siagig  of  Ratitboa. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Duke  Ben^d  of  W^mar  pe* 
Betmted  into  the  interior  of  Bavaria,  in  order  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  the  town  ;  Ferdinand  pres- 
sed the  siege  with  vigour,  and  ihe  city,  after  a 
most  obstinate  resistance,  surrendered.  Donau- 
werth  soon  afterwards  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
Nordlingen  in  Swabia  was  now  invested.  The 
loss  of  so  many  cities  of  the  empire  was  the  more 
severely  felt  by  the  Swedish  party ;  because^  as  the 
friendship  of  these  towns  had  so  decisively  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  their  arms,  any  appear- 
ance of  indifference  to  their  fate  would  have  been 
the  less  excusable.  It  would  have  loaded  them 
with  indelible  disgrace  had  they  abandoned  their 
confederates  in  time  of  need,  and  abandoned  them 
to  the  revenge  of  an  implacable  conqueror.  Mo- 
ved by  these  considerations,  the  Swedish  army, 
under  the  command  of  Horn,  and  Bernard  of  Wei- 
mar, advanced  upon  Nordlingen,  determined,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  battle^  to  relieve  that  town. 

The  undertaking  was  a  dangerous  one,  for  the. 
enemy's  force  was  considerably  superior  to  that  of 
the  Swedes.  There  was  also  this  additional  rea- 
son for  avoiding  a  battle  at  present,  that  the  ene- 
my'*8  force  wa&  likely  soon  to  separate  ;  the  Italian 
troops  being  destined  for  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  meantime  a  position  might  be  taken  up,  so  as 
to  cover  Nordlingen,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  sup- 
plies.  All  these  grounds  were  stated  by  Gustavus 
Horn  in  the  Swedish  council  of  war ;  but  his  re- 
nioiistniDces  made  no  impression  upon  minds, 
which,  intoxicated  by  a  long  career  of  success, 
mistook  the  suggestions  of  jprudence  for  the  voice 
of  timidity.  Borne  down  by  the  superior  influence 
of  Duke  Bernard,  Gustavus  Horn  was  nnwi^^' 
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oonp^ed  to  risk  a  coiitest»  the  unfiEiroiirible  lasii^ 
of  wbich  ft  fofeboding  jwesentiment  seemed  t9 
aonoimee  to  him.  The  whole  fate  of  the  battle 
depended  upon  the  possession  of  an  eminence 
which  commanded  the  Imperial  camp*  The  at* 
tempt  to  gain  possessiCHi  of  it  daring  the  night 
failed,  as  ^  tedions  operation  of  transporting  ijie 
artiUeiy  through  woods  and  hollow  ways  delayed 
the  march  of  the  troops.  On  reaching  it  about 
midnight,  the  enemy  were  found  in  possession  of 
the  heights,  which  were  defended  by  strong  bat-r 
tones.  They  waited  therefore  for  day-break,  to 
coBunenoe  the  storm.  The  impetuous  brayery  oi 
the  Swedes  penetrated  through  every  obstacle; 
the  entrenchments,  which  were  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  were  fortunately  scaled  by  each  of  the 
lH%ades  which  were  sent  against  them;  but  as 
both  entered  at  the  same  time  from  opposite  sida^ 
they  met  and  confused  each  other.  At  this  nnr 
fortunate  moment  it  happened  that  a  barvd  o£ 
powder  blew  up,  and  created  the  greatest  disooder 
among  the  Swedes.  The  Imperifd  cavalry  broke- 
in  upon  the  scattered  ranks,  and  the  flight  beeassa 
general.  No  persuasion  on  the  part  cf  tbear  »*. 
neral  could  induce  the  fogitiyes  to  renew  the  at* 
tack. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  this 
important  post,  to  detach  fresh  troops  to  this  fiosi- 
tion.  But  in  the  meantime  some  Spanish  rsgi- 
ments  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  evevy.str 
tempt  to  .carry  it  was  bafSed  by  the  herofe  hrotary 
of  these  troops.  One  of  the  Duke  s  rsgimtnts, 
whirli  had  been  sent  against  it,  advanced  aaroial 
^ea  to  the  attack,  and  was  aa  often  lapulaod.. 
The  disadvantage  of  not  oecupymg  this  fioat  in. 
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tbne,  was  loon  perceived.   The  fire  of  the  enemy'i 
artillery  from  the  heights  caused  such  slaughter  in 
the  adjacent  wing  of  the  Swedes,  that  Gustaros 
Horn  who  commanded  it,  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat.    Instead  of  heing  ahle  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  his  colleague,  and  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  Duke  Bernard,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
was  himself  driven  into  the  plain,  where  his  flying 
cavalry  threw  the  troops  of  Horn  into  confusion, 
till  the  defeat  and  flight  became  universal.  Nearly 
the  whole  Of  the  infantry  were  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners.    More  than  12,000  men  fell  upon  the 
field  of  battle ;  80  cannon,  about  4000  waggons, 
and  SCk)  standards  and  colours  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialists.     Gustavus  Horn  himself,  with 
three  other  generals,  were  taken  prisonerR.   Duke 
Bernard  with  difficulty  saved  some  feeble  rem- 
nants of  his  army,  who  rejoined  him  at  Frankfort. 
The   defeat  at  Nordlingen  cost  the    Swedish 
Chancellor  the  second  sleepless  night  he    had 
passed  in  Germany.     The  consequences  of  this 
disaster  were   terrible.     The   Swedes  had   now 
lost  their  superiority  in  the  field,  and  with  it  the 
confidence  of  their  confederates,  for  which  they 
were  ^debted  solely  to  their  previous  military  suc- 
cess.    A  dangerous  division  threatened  the  whole 
Protestant  Union  with  destruction.     Consterna- 
tion and  terror  seized  upon  the  whole  party  ; 
while  the  Catholics  arose  with  exulting  triumph 
from  the  humiliation  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
Swabia  and  the  adjacent  Circles  experienced  the 
first  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen ; . 
and  Wirtemberg,   in   particular,  was  overrun  by 
the  conquering  army.     All  the  members  of  thn 
League  el  Heilbronn  trembled  at  the  prospe 
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the  EropeMir  8  rofeag« ;  ttwee  who  hud  the  mmiif^ 
oi  flight  hurried  to  Stiwharg,  while  the  helpleae 
Impmal  dties  mruted  their  fate  wkh  aaxie^. 
A  little  more  moderation  towards  the  vanquished 
woahl  hare  redaced  all  these  weaker  states  under 
the  command  of  the  Emperw.  But  the  severity 
with  which  even  those  who  voluntarily  smren-. 
dered  were  treated,  drove  the  rest  to  deq^aii'y  and 
animated  then  to  a  vigorous  resistance* 

In  this  embarrassment  all  looked  Ux  adviee 
and  assistance  to  Oxenstiem ;  Ozenstiem  applied 
for  both  to  the  GeroMin  States.  He  wanted 
troops,  lie  wanted  money  to  raise  new  levies,  and 
to  pay  to  the  old  the  arrears  Ux  which  they  were 
BO  clamorous.  Oxenstiem  addressed  himself  to 
the  Elector  <tf  Saxony;  but  he  had  abandoned  the 
Swedish  cause  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  peace 
with  the  Emperor  at  Pima.  He  soUeited  aid 
from  the  Lower  Saxon  States;  but  they,  kpg 
wetfied  of  the  Swedish  pretensions  and  demands 
for  money,  now  thought  only  of  themselves ;  and 
Gecnrge  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  in^  place  of  flying 
to  the  assistance  of  Upper  Germany,  laid  siege  to 
Minden,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  pessesaiim 
of  it  for  himself.  Abandoned  by  his  Germ^  al- 
lies, the  Chancellor  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the 
assistance  ctf  foreign  powers.  England,  Holland, 
and  Venice,  were  applied  to  for  troops  uid  money ; 
and,  impelled  by  necesuty,  the  Chancellor  reluct- 
antly resolved  to  take  the  i|tep  which  he  had 
so  loi^  avoided,  and  to  tbi'ow  himself  under  the 
protection  of  France. 

The  moment  had  at  last  come  which  Richelieu 
had  awuted  with  such  impatience.  Nothingy  he 
^VBs  aware^  but  the  impossibility  of  svn^g  th^Hi- 
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>aifttg»  in  aaiy'^lAnr  vay»  eoidd  indnee  ihe  Pio* 
testattft  States  in  Geramny  to  f avonr  Uie  preten^ 
flioBs  af  FniBce  upon  Akace*  Bnl  tiiis  neoeaeity 
Imd  ftt  kst  aniyed ;  the  assiBtance  ci  Fruice  was 
indiflpenaable,  and  that  Jdagdom  -#88  indeed  fully 
reeonapeaaed  for  the  active  part  wtdch  it  hence- 
forth took  in  the  German  war.  It  opened  ita 
career  upan  the  poUMcal  theatre  with  apleiuloiir. 
Oxmusdienkf  who  felt  httle  reactance  in  beatowing 
the  rights  and  possasnoBs  of  the  eaapaie,  had  al-* 
rooKly  ceded  the  lectrass  of  Philipd)vig,  and  the 
other  plaees  which  had  been  ret|uii»d  1^  Kicha* 
Hen.  The  Rrotaatants  of  Uppo*  GennaBy  now, 
in  their  owm  naMes,  seat  a  special  eBshaasy  to 
Richalien,  requesting  hin  to  tidfie  Aisaee^  the  for* 
tiess  <»f  Breyssachy  whidi  was  stffl  in  the  hands  of 
the  eneasyy  and  all  the  places  npea  the  Upper 
Rhinei  which  f(M»ed  the  key  of  Geranany,  under 
the  protection  of  Fnnce.  The  meaning  of  that 
term  was  already  snfficiently  obvioas,  from  iho 
oondioet  of  France  in  the  Biahopricks  of  MentK^ 
Tonl  and  Yerdnny  which  it  had  held  out  fmr  cen- 
turies against  the  rightful  pcnsessois.  Treves  wna 
already  in  the  possession  of  French  gMndsons; 
Lonaine  was  in  a  manner  oonqnered,  as  it  might 
at  any  tiatie  be  oremio  by  an  army,  imd  ooidd  not, 
by  its  own  strength,  withstand  iJie  power  of  its 
formidable  nein^ibour.  Fnaee  now  enjoyed  the 
prospect  of  addbg  Alsace  to  its  extenuTo  posses- 
sions, and  of  rendering  the  Rhine  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Germany,  as  it  had  already 
done  wkh  the  Dutdi  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Thus  shamefolly  were  the  rights  of  Germany  sa- 
crificed by  the  Grennan  States  to  this  treacherous 
and  avttricions  power,  which,  wider  the  mask  of  a 
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dkiatcrttled  fnendthip,  aimed  milf^at  ittf  « 
aggnndizemeiit ;  and  wliUe  it  boldly  claimed  ^mI 
honenrable  title  of  a  PkoteotresB,  was  employed 
only  in  extending  its  own  schemes,  and  pfomoting 
its  own  interests  amidst  tke  general  coniiision. 

In  retam  for    these  ^  important    concessions^ 
France  engaged  to  effsct  a  division  in  faTonr  of 
the   Swedes,   by  commendng  hostilities  against 
the  Spaniards ;  and  if  it  riionld  he  necessary  to 
come  to  an  open  breach  with  the  Emperor,  to 
madntain  an  army  npon  the  GemMm  side  of  tiie 
Rhine,  which,  in  conjnnetion  with  the  Swedes 
and  Germans,  was  to  act  against  Atutria.     The 
Spaniards  ihemselres  afforded  the  wished  for  pre- 
text for  a  war.     They  made  an  inroad  from  the 
Netherlands  npon   the   city  of  TrsTes,  cot  lise 
French  garrison  in  the  town  to  pbces,  and,  con* 
trary  to  the  rights  of  nations,  made  prisoner  the 
Elector,  who  had  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  and  carried  him  into  Flanders. 
When  the  Cardinal  Infant,  as  Viceroy  of  the  Spa- 
nish- Netherlands,  refased  the  King  oif  France  the 
satisfiiction  he  demanded,  and  hesitated  to  restore 
the  Prince  to  liberty,    Ricbelien,   after  the  old 
custom,  formally  proclaimed  war  against  Bmasels 
by  a  h^ald,  and  the  war  was  actually  opened  by 
three  difierent  armies  in  iifilan,  in  the  Yalteline, 
and  in  Flanders.     The  French  minister  was  less 
anxious  to  accelerate  the  war  against  the  Empe- 
ror, in  which  fewer  advantages  were  to  be  obtain- 
ed, and  greater  difficulties  were  to  he  encounter* 
ed.      A   fourth   army,   however,   was   detached 
across  the  Rhine  mto  Germmy,  under  the  com- 
nwad  of  Cardinal  Lavalette,  ^Hiieh,  in  conjonc-* 
tien  with  Duke  Bernard,  was  to  take  the  fiM 
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a^nns^  tiM  fimperor,  wtdiout  any  prenovs  d«ciari> 
atton  of  *./ftr« 

A  far  severer  blow  for  the  Swedes,  than  ev&k 
the  defeat  of  Nordlkigen,  was  the  reconciliatioa 
of  the  Eleetor  of  Saxony  with  the  Eoiperori 
which,  after  repmited  attempts  both  to  fortiier  and 
to  prev«it  it,  finally  took  place  in  1634,  at  Pimai 
asd  was  reduced  into  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  the 
f«llowiiig  year  at  Prague.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Swedes  in  Germany ;  and  his  aversion  to  this  fo-* 
rc»gn  power,  which  now  gave  laws  within  the  em* 
fHre,  had  increased  with  every  new  demand  which 
Oxenstiern  had  made  upon  the  G^man  States* 
This  (Uslike  towards  the  Swedes  was  powerfu^y 
svpported  by  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  Court,  to 
efiect  a  peace  between  Saxony  and  the  Emperor. 
Wearied  with  the  cidamities  of  so  long  and  so  de- 
structive a  war,  which  seemed  to  have  selected 
Sax<my  for  its  peculiar  theatre,  touched  by  the 
depth  and  extent  of  the  miseries  which  friend  and 
foe  indiscriminately  heaped  upon  his  sdbfects,  and 
won  over  by  the  seductive  proposals  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  tlie  Elector  at  last  abandoned  the  com- 
mon cause,  and,  careless  of  the  fate  of  his  confe- 
derates, or  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  thought 
only  of  securing  his  own  advantages,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest. 

And,  in  truth,  the  misery  of  Germany  had 
risen  to  such  a  height,  that  all  voices  were  equally 
clamorous  for  peace  upon  any  terms,  however  dis- 
advantageous. Fields  lay  waste  and  desolate, 
which  formerly  had  been  peopled  by  thousands  of 
active  and  industrious  iahabitants,  whei'e  nature. 

voLrii.  a 
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had  expMded  ito  chmoest  gilto,  and  plenty  and 
prosperity  had  reigned.  Tbe  6elds,  ahandoned  by 
the  industrioaa  hnfibaadiaaa,  lay  waste  and  uncol- 
tivated ;  and  where  a  young  crop»  or  the  promise 
of  a  smiling  harrest  appeared^  the  march  of  a  sin- 
gle army  destwyed  the  labovn  of  a  year,  aod  blast- 
ed the  last  hope  of  a  suffering  peasantry.  Burnt 
castlesy  waste  fields,  villages  in  ashes»  extended  far 
and  wide  around*  while  their  mined  inhabitants 
w&e  driven  to  increase  the  horde  of  the  incendia- 
ries, and  to  retaliate  upon  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  escaped  the  wseries  which  they  them- 
selves had  suffered*  There  was  no  other  protec- 
tion against  oppression,  than  that  of  becomiog  an 
oppressor.  The  towns  groaned  und^  the  sGowge 
of  undisciplined  and  predatory  garrisona,  who 
wasted  the  property  of  the  Gttizens,  availed 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  freedom  of  war, 
the  license  allowed  by  their  own  condition,  and 
the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the  necea- 
stties  of  others.  Though  the  brief  march  of  a  siii<- 
gle  army  converted  whole  provinces  into  desarta, 
though  others  were  impoverished  by  winter  quar- 
terings,  or  exhausted  by  contributions,  these  were 
still  but  passing  evils,  and  the  industry  of  a  year 
might  efface  ^e  miseries  of  a  few  iRontlis ;  but 
for  those  who  had  a  garrison  within  tbw  walls,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  no  such  redress  was  to  be 
hoped  for ;  their  unfortunate  fate  could  not  be  im- 
proved even  by  the  change  of  fortune,  since  the 
victor  trode  in  the  steps  of  the  vanquished,  wul 
friend  and  foe  treated  them  with  equal  severity* 
The  abandonment  of  the  fields,  the  destruction  of 
the  crops,  and  the  constant  succession  of  anniesL 
which  overran  the  exhausted  country,  were  inevi- 
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^My'fMow^  l»7  fateine  and  the  lagh  price  ef  pro* 
vmonsf  ivliieh  was  latterly  increaaed  by  a  general 
sterility.  The  erowding  t<^ether  of  mea  in  campa 
and  quarteringB>.«want  upon  one  side,  and  excess 
on  .the  other,  occasioned  contagioiis  disordersy 
which  proved  more  fatal  thaat  even  fire  and  sword. 
All  the  bonds  of  social  order  were  dissolved  in 
this  long^continiied  e^afusion  ;^-respeet  f<^  the 
rights  of  men,  the  few  ci  the  laws,  purity  of  mo- 
rals, fidelity  and  religion,  were  forgotten,  where  all 
was  governed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  strength*  AU 
viees  fiourished  under  the  protection  of  anarchy 
and  impunity,  and  men  became  savage  like  the 
eountry  itselL  No  silaation  was  so  d%nified  as 
to  afford  protection  against  outrage,  no  property 
safe  from  necessity  and  avarice ;  to  express  the 
misery  of  the  period  in  a  single  word,  the  s<ddier 
mled ;  and  that  most  brutal  of  despots  frequently 
made  his  own  ofi^cer  feel  his  power.  The  leader 
of  an  army  was  a  for  more  dignified  person  with- 
in the  country  where  he  a{^etffed,  than  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  who  was  frequently  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  his  J  own  castles.  Germany 
swarmed  with  these  petty  tyrants,  and  the  coun- 
try groaned  equally  under  its  enemies  and  its  pro- 
tectors. These  wounds  were  the  more  grievous, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  Grermany  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  avarice  of  foreign  powers,  who  pro- 
longed the  miseries  of  war  for  their  own  purposes. 
Grermany  was  bleeding  under  the  scx)urge  of  war, 
to  promote  the  interests  and  extend  the  conquests 
of  Stvedeu,  and  the  torch  of  discord  was  kept  a- 
live  within  the  empire,  that  the  services  of  Richelieu 
onigbt  be  rendered  indispensable  in  France. 

But  it  was  not  merely  interested  voices  which 
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opposed  ft  peace ;  and  if  both  Sweden  and  tfae 
Gennan  States  were  anxioufl,  from  such  motiyes, 
to  prolong  the  war,  they  were,  in  this  instance^ 
seconded  by  the  dictates  of  a  sound  policy.     An 
advantageous  peace  could  nc^  longer  be  expected 
from  the  Emperor,  after  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen. 
And  if  this  could  not  be  obtained,  would  they 
not  have  borne  the  miseries  of  war  for  sixteen 
jrears,  and  exhausted  their  strength,  to  quit  the 
contest  after  all,  at  least  without  disadrantage,  or 
rather  with  loss  ?  What  availed  the  blood  ^at  had 
been  shed,  if  every  thing  was  to  remain  as  it  had 
been ;  if  their  rights  and  pretensions  were  neither 
increased  nor  secured  ;  if  all  tbat  had  been  won 
with  so  much  difficulty  was  to  be  sacrified  by  a 
peace  ?     Was  it  not  better .  to  support,  for  two 
or  three  years  longer,  the  burden  they  had  borne 
so  long,  and  to  reap  at  last  some  recompense  for 
tWMity  years  of  suffering?     Nor  was  it  doubt- 
fnl,  that  an  advantageous  peace  might  be  obtain^- 
ed,  if  the  Swedes  and  the  German  Fh>testants 
only  continued  firm  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field,  and  pursued  their  common  interests  with  a 
reciprocal  sympathy,    and  united  zeal.      It  was 
their  division  alone,  that  rendered  the  enemy  £(»• 
midable,  and  protracted  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
prosperous  and  permanent  peace  ;  and  this  great- 
est of  all  evils,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  occasion- 
ed to  the  Protestant  cause,  by  the  separate  treaty 
into  which  he  had  entered  with  Austria. 

He  had  commenced  his  negotiations  with  the 

Emperor,  even  before  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen ; 

but  the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  battle  accelerated 

the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  All  confidence  in  tho 

of  the  Swedes  was  gene;  and  doubts 
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irer*  •nteitaned  whether  they  wimld  erer  ir-r 
eover  the  blow  they  had  reoeired*     The  diviuoa 
which  existed  among   their  generals,  the  insu- 
bordination of  the  array,  and  the  ezhanstion  of 
the  Swedish  kingdmn,  gave  little  reason  to  ex* 
pectany  effective  assistance   on  their  part*     He 
hastened,    therefore,  to  avail  Inniself  the  more 
readily    of  the    Emperors   magnanimity,    who» 
even  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  did  not  recall 
the  offers  he  had  made.     Oxenstiwn,  who  had 
assembled  the  States  in  Frankfort,  made  demands 
upon  them.      The   Emperor,    on  the   contrary, 
made  concessions ;  and,  therefere^  no  long  con- 
ndeiation  was  necessary  to  determine  his  choice. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  was  anxious  to 
avoid  the  appeanmce  of  sacrificing  the  common 
cause,  and  attending  only  to  his  own  interests* 
All  ibe  German  States,  and  even  the  Swedes, 
were  publicly  invited  to  co-operate  and  partid* 
pate  in  this  peace,   although   Saxmiy   imd  the 
Emperor  were  the  mily  powers  who  concluded 
it^  and  assumed  to  thesiselves  the  right  of  giving 
law  to  Germany.    The  grievances  d  the  Pro- 
testant States  were  discussed;  their  rights  and 
privileges  decided  by  this  arbitrary  tribunal ;  and 
even  the  fate  of  their  religion  determined,  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  members,  who  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  it.     A  general  peace  was  re- 
solved on,  and  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  an 
Imperial  army  of  execution,  as  a  formal  decree 
of  the  empire.    Whoever  opposed  this  measure, 
was  to  be  considered  a  public  enemy ;  and  thus, 
contrary  to  thehr  rights,  the  States  w^re  to  be 
corapdUed  to  acknowledge  a  lawt  in  the  passing 

s2 
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of  which  they  had  no  sh&re.  The  peac«  st 
Fnigae  was  thus,  eyen  in  its  form,  an  arbitniry- 
measure  ;  nor  was  it  less  so  in  its  contents.  The 
Edict  of  Restitation  bad  been  the  chief  cattse  of 
the  breach  between  the  Elector  and  the  Emperor ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  first  taken  into  consider* 
ation  npon  their  reconciliation.  Without  ex- 
pressly and  formally  recalling  it,  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  that  all  the  chap- 
ters holding  immediately  of  the  empire,  and 
those  among  the  mediate  ones,  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Protestants  after  the 
treaty  at  Passau,  should  remain  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  they  had  been  in,  before  the  Edict  of 
Restitution  ;  but  without  any  formal  decision  of 
the  diet  to  that  effect.  Before  the  elapse  of  these 
forty  years,  a  Commission,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  both  religions,  should  proceed  to 
dispose  of  the  matter  peaceably,  and  according  to 
law  ;  and  if  these  should  be  unable  to  come  to  a 
decision,  each  party  should  remain  in  possession 
of  the  rights  which  it  had  exercised  before  the 
Edict  of  Restitution.  This  result,  therefore,  far 
from  destroying  the  seeds  of  discord,  suspended 
only  (on  a  time  its  destructive  effects,  and  the 
sparks  of  a  new  war  lay  concealed  beneath  this 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Prague. 

The  bishoprick  of  Ms^deburg  was  to  remain  in 
possession  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and 
Halberstadt  in  that  of  the  Archduke  Leopold 
William.  Four  estates  were  taken  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Magdeburg,  and  given  to  Saxony ;  the 
Admtnistiator  of  Magdeburg,  Christian  William  of 
BrBiidenburg,  was  to  be  indemnified  in  another 
wanner.     The  Dukes  of  MeckJenbuiY,  by  acced- 
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isg  to  tbtt  peace,  wera  to  receive  back  their  lerri- 
tones,  of  which  they  had  been  already  put  in  poa* 
session  by  the  magnaDimity  of  Ottstavus  Adol- 
pfaus.  DonaQwerth  recovered  its  liberties.  The 
unportant  claims  of  the  heirs  of  the  Palatine,  how- 
ever important  the  possession  of  that  Electorate 
might  be  for  the  Protestant  cause,  were  nnattend* 
ed  to,  from  the  dissensions  and  the  animosity 
which  subsisted  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Calvinist  party.  All  the  conquests  which  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  war  by  the  Ger- 
man States,  the  League  and  the  Emperor,  were 
to  be  mutually  restored ;  idl  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  foreign  powers  of  France  and 
Sweden  was  to  be  fordbly  wrested  from  ihem  by 
the  united  powers.  The  tro<^8  of  the  conlzacting 
parties  were  to  be  formed  into  one  Imperial  aimy, 
which,  supported  and  paid  by  the  empire,  was  to. 
cany  ibis  peace  into  execution  by  force  of  arms. 

As  the  peace  oi  Prague  was  to  operate  as  a 
general  law  of  ^the  empire,  those  points,  which  did 
not  more  immediately  belong  to  the  latter,  formed 
the  subject  of  a  separate  treaty.  By  this  treaty 
Lusatia  was  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  a' 
fief  of  Bohemia,  and  particular  arrangements  made 
with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  religion  of  this  coim- 
try  and  of  Silesia. 

All  the  Protestant  States  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  were  on  that  con- 
didon  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty.  The 
Princes  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  alone,  of  whose 
territories  the  Emperor  was  already  in  possession, 
and  which  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  restore  un- 
conditioRally,  the  subjects  of  Austria  who  hadi 
heme  anns  a^^  at  their   Sovereigo,   aod  'tltos^ 
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States  whoy  nnder  tlie  diieeftion  of  Ozamaeni, 
bad  compoted  the  Oboncii  of  the  Upper  Genmn 
Circle,  were  ozcladed  from  the  tnNKtyt^-Bol  so 
much  with  the  ?iew  of  oonfciiiiung  the  mur  against 
them,  as  of  compelKng  them  to  pu«diase  peace  at 
a  dearer  rate*  Their  territories  ^ere  to  be  retain- 
ed in  pledge  till  evwy  thing  should  be  restored  to 
its  former  footing.  Equal  justice  tcnrards  all, 
would  perhaps  hare  restored  confidence  between 
the  head  of  the  empire  and  its  members— between 
the  Protestants  and  CathoHes — between  tim  Re- 
formed and  the  Lutheran  party ;  and  the  Swedes, 
abandoned  by  all  their  Allies,  might  hare  been 
compelled  to  retreat  from  Grermany  with  disgrace. 
But  this  unequal  treatment  of  the  States  strength- 
ened the  spirit  of  mistrust  and  oppositioo,  and 
rradered  it  easy  for  the  Swedes  to  ke^  alire  the 
fiame  of  war,  and  to  maintain  a  party  in  Gern 
many.     ' 

The  peace  of  Prague,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
was  receired  with  rery  rarious  fiecli&gs  throiigh- 
out  Germany.     In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  both 
p^es,  it  had  been  renttecsd  obnoxions  to  both. 
The  I^otestants  complained  of  tlie  restraints  to 
which  they  had  been  sutjected  by  this  peace ; 
the  Catholics  thought  that  Ae  interests  of  th^ 
rivals  had  been  but  too  much  attended  to  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.     In  the  opinion  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Chnrdb  had  been  deprived  of  its  iQalim- 
abie  rights  by  the  forty  years'  possession  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  Protestants ;  in  that  of  the  former,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  P/otestant  Church  had  been  betrayed, 
because  reli^ons  tol^?ation  had  not  been  obtained 
for  ilieur  confederates  in  the  Austrian 
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Bui  BO  QUO  was  more  bitterly  blamed  than  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  publicly  represented 
as  a  deserter,  a  traitor  to  religion  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  empire,  and  a  confederate  of  the  Em-, 
peror. 

In  the  meantime,  be  consoled  himself  with  the 
tciumph  of  compelling  most  of  the  Protestant 
Slates  to  embrace  thu  peace.  The  Elector  of 
Bnmdenbu^,  Dake  William  of  Weimar,  the 
Princes  of  Anhalt,  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenbuig, 
the  Dukes  ,of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  the  Hanse* 
towns,  and  most  of  the  Imperial  -cities,  acceded  to 
it.  The  Landgraye  William  of  Hesse  renlained 
for  some  time  irresolute,  -or  rather  affected  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  regulate  his  mea- 
sures by  the  issue.  He  had  forcibly  conquered 
werenl  fertile  territories  in  Wes^halia,  from  whkh 
he  derived  his  chief  resources  for  the  oeatinuance 
of  the  war,  and  all  of  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
tnaty,  he  would  now  be  compelled  to  restore. 
Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  whose  states,  as  yet* 
existed  only  on  paper,  was  to  be  considered  not  as 
a  belligerent  power,  but  as  a  general ;  and,  in  ei- 
ther vieWy  he  must  equally  be  disposed  to  reject 
the  treaty  of  Prague.  His  whole  riches  eonsisted 
Ib  his  bravery,  his  possessions  in  his  sword.  War 
alone  gave  him  greatness  and  importance,  and  war 
al«ne  conld  realize  the  prqects  which  his  ambition 
suggested  to  him. 

But  of  all  who  declared  against  the  treaty  of 
FiEagne,  none  were  so  loud  in  their  clamours  as 
the  Swedes,  and  none  had  so  much  reason  for 
their  opposition.  Called  into  Germany  by  the 
Germans  themselves,  the  champions  of  the  Pro- 
teatant  Clmreh  and  the  freedom  ef  the  States, 
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tfVuh  they  Inm!  pvichaied  mth  to  wtA  Uobd- 

•bed,  and  with  the  tacred  life  of  their  Kmgf  thmf 
raw  theraselree  at  onoe  shameMly  abaadoiiedt  de- 
ceived in  all  their  plan*,  baDiahed,  withe«t  gfvti- 
tude  and  withont  reward,  from  the  empire  for 
which  they  had  toiled  and  bled,  and  esqMiaed  to 
the  ridicnle  of  the  enemy  by  the  Ycry  Prinoea  who 
were  to  deeply  indebted  to  than.     No  aatjafitf^ 
tion,  no  indemnification  for  the  ezpeaaea  which 
they  had  incnrred,  no  eqnitalent  for  the  conqaeats 
which  they  were  to  leave  behind  them,  was  pro- 
vided to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Pnigoew     lliey 
were  to  be  dismiBsed  poorer  than  they  cmie^  or, 
if  they  resisted,  to  be  expelled  by  the  aamia  Inoida 
which  had  invited  them  into  Grennany.      The 
Elector  of  Saxony  at  last  hinted  at  mdemnifica*> 
tion  in  money,  and  mentioned  the  amn  of  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  florins;  but  the 
Swedes  had  already  expended  a  fiir  greata*  son, 
and  this  difigpacefvil  equivalent  in  money  was  in- 
jurious to  their  pride.     ^  The  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony,  **  replied  Oxenstieniy  *^  were  paid  fer 
the  services  they  rendered  to  the  Emperor,  and 
which,  as  vassals,  they  were  bound  to  render,  with 
the  possession  of  important  provinces ;  and  ahall 
we,  who  have  sacrificed  our  King  for  Germany,  be 
dismissed  with  the  miserable  sun  of  2,500,000 
florins  ?  "     The  disappointment  of  their  expeela* 
tions  was  the  more  severe,  because  the  Swedes 
had  calculate<l  upon  being  paid  for  thw  services 
with  the  Dutcby  of  Pomerania,  the  pnssent  possessor 
of  which  was  old  mid  without  issue.     But  the 
BQccessioa  of  this  territory  was  confiraaed  by  the 
treaty  of  Prague  to  the  Elector  of  firandenbuig ; 
aud  all  the  neighbourmg  powers  declared  agaiaat. 
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Mninbg  the  Swede*  to  obtain  a  footiag  witbiii  the 
tenritories  of  tlie  empire. 

NeTBTy  in  the  ^liiole  oonrse  of  the  wmr,  had  the 
fwospects  of  the  Swedes  been  more  nn&voanble 
than  in  the  year  16B5;  immediately  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  peace  of  Pragoe.  Many  of 
their  allies,  particnlarly  among  the  bee  dties,  a- 
baadoned  their  party  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
peace ;  others  were  compelled  to  accede  to  it  by 
the  vietorions  arms  of  the  Emperw.  Angshnrg, 
aubdned  by  famine,  submitted  under  the  severest 
conditiims ;  Wurtzbnrg  and  Coburg  were  con* 
qnered  by  the  Imperialists*  The  Le^ne  of  Heil- 
^nn  was  formally  dissdhred.  Nearly  the  wfaole 
of  Upper  Germany,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Swedish 
power,  admowledged'the  authority  of  the  Empe* 
rer.  Saxony,  founding  upon  the  treaty  of  Fk«gue» 
demanded  the  eyacuation  of  Thnringia,  Halber* 
stadt,  sM.  Magdebwg.  Pl^ipsbarg,  the  military 
depot  of  Fiance,  was  surprised  by  the  Austrians, 
with  all  the  stores  it  contained ;  and  this  import- 
ant loss  weakened  dm-  aelivity  of  France.  To 
eoB^lete  the  embarrassments  of  the  Swedes,  the 
truce  with  Poland  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Tp 
mainlain  a  war  at  once  with  Poland  and  in  Ger* 
msny,  hr  exceeded  the  power  ^f  Sweden;  and 
all  that  remained  was  to  choose  between  them. 
Pride  and  ambition  decided  in  favour  of  the  cxm* 
turaaitiim  of  the  German  war,  at  whatever  sacrifice 
towards  Poland.  Still,  however,  an  army  was  ne- 
ceasary  to  command  respect  on  the  part  c^  Poland, 
and  to  secure  some  liberty  of  cboice,  in  any  nego* 
lia^na  which  might  take  place  for  a  truce  or  a 
peace.  The  mind  of  Oxeas^iern»..linni  and  inex- 
faaoatibb  in  evpedientB)  arcayed  it^f  If  against  these 
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lialaiiiitiM,  which  bad  thm  at  once  OTWwbelroe^ 
Sweden ;  and  his  penetrating  nndentanding'  taught 
him  how  to  turn  eren  the  roisfortnneB  he  had  ex- 
perienced to  his  advantage.  It  was  tme  the  de- 
fection of  so  many  German  cities  of  the  empm 
deprived  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  former  alKes, 
bnt  it  freed  him  at  the  same  time  of  all  reserve 
with  regard  to  them.  The  more  the  number  of 
his  enemies  increased,  the  more  provinces  and  ma- 
gazines were  opened  to  his  troops.  The  gross  in- 
gratitude of  the  States,  and  the  haughty  contempt 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  Emperor  (who 
did  not  even  condescend  to  treat  with  him  direct- 
ly about  a  peace),  excited  in  him  a  feeling  of  de- 
apair,  and  a  noble  resolution  to  maintain  the  strug- 
gle to  the  last.  The  continuation  of  war,  however 
unfortunate,  could  not  render  the  situation  of  Swe- 
den worse  than  it  now  was  ;  and  if  Giermany  was 
to  be  evacuated,  it  was  at  least  better  and  noUer 
to  do  so  sword  in  hand,  to  yield  to  force,  and  not 
to  fear. 

In  the  extremity  in  which  the  Swedes  were 

now  placed  by  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  they 

addressed  themselves  to  France,  wh^  met  them 

with  the  most  encouraging  offers  of  assistance. 

The  interest  of  the  two  crowns  was  united  in  the 

closest  manner,  and  France  would  have  been  act-^ 

ing  against  itself,  had  it  allowed  the  power  of 

Sweden  to  decline  in  Germany.     The  helpless  ai> 

tuation  of  the  Swedes,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  ad- 

tional  inducement  to  France  to  cement  more  ckwe* 

ly  their  mutual  alliance,  and  to  take  a  more  active 

part  in  the  German  war.     From  the  conclusion  of 

alliance  with  the  Swedes  at  Beerwald  in  169!^ 

France  had   maintained  the  war  against  the  Boa- 
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l^or,  by  the  anne  of  Giutavus  Adolphns,  without 
any  public  or  formal  breach,  by  means  of  the  sup- 
plies which  it  furnished  to  his  opponents,  and  ita 
activity  n\  increaswg  their  number.     But  alarmed 
at  the  unffTparted  rapidity  and  extraordinary  sue-* 
cess  of  the  Swedish  arms,  France  seemed,  for  a 
time,  to  have  lost  sight  of  its  first  view,  in  its  an- 
xiety to  restore  the  balance  of  power,  which  the 
pffepbaderaace  of  the  Swedes  threatened  to  endan- 
gef.  It  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Catholic  princes 
of  the  empire  against  the  Swedish  conqueror  by 
the  treaties,  of  neutrality,  and  when  these  failed^ 
was  meditating  to  take  arms  against  him.    But  no 
saoner  was  this  Apprehension  dispelled  by  the 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  helpless  si- 
tuation of  the  Swedish  affiiirs,  than  it  returned 
with  renewed  zeal  to  the  prosecution  of  its  first 
design,  and  readily  aiforded  to  the  unfortunate  that 
assistance  which  she  had  refused  them  in  the  hour 
of  success.     Freed  from  the  resistance  which  the 
ambition  and  vigilance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
opposed  to  its  plans  of  aggrandisement,  France 
availed  herself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  afford- 
ed by  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen,  to  obtain  the  en- 
tire direction  of  the  war,  and  to  prescribe  laws  to 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  its  powerful  protec* 
tion.  The  moment  seemed  favourable  to  its  boldest 
plans,  and  those-  which  had  formerly  appeared 
merely  chimerical,  now  appeared  to  be  justified  by 
the  state  of  circumstances.     It  now  directed  its 
whole  attention  to  the  German  war ;  and,  as  sooi^ 
as  it  had  secured  its  private  ends  by  a  treaty  with. 
the   Germans,  appeared,  at  once,  as  an  active 
and  a  commanding  power  in  the  political  theatre* 
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Wlnte  the  other  balliffBmt  powvn  hai  ben  cx» 

hsntting  theiiMielTes  in  a  tedious  eontest,  it.  had 

been  •paring  ita  strengtli  and  maintaining  the  war 

by  aaeney  alone ;  bat  now,  wbca  the  state  of  gif- 

dunataaces  leqaiied  activity,  it  aeiied  tbe  sword^ 

«id,  by  the  boldneaa  and  inagnitade  of  its  under- 

taldnga,  aatonisbed  Europe.     At  the  aame  mo- 

nent  it  fitted  out  two  fleets,  and  seat  aix  diffavat 

annies  into  the  field,  while,  by  ita  aapplies,  k 

aoppiMted  a  foreign  erovm  and  several  of  the  Grw- 

man  ^mnces.  Animated  by  the  hope  oi  its  power- 

fol  protection,  the  Swedes  and  Gannraa  aarofce 

from  the  oonsteniation  into  which  they  had  fiillen, 

and  ventured,  sword  in  hand,  to  renew  the  contest, 

in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  honoarable  peace 

^laa  that  of  Pragne.     Abandoned  by  their  eaofe- 

derates,  who  had  entered  into  a  reconciiiatien  with 

ihe  Emperor,  they  cemented  their  aliiance  naoie 

dosely  with  France,  which,  as  the  necessity  for  its 

assistance  became  stronger,  took  a  more  active, 

thoagh  still  a  secret  share  in  the  German  war,  on* 

tU  at  last  it  threw  aside  the  mask,  and  declared 

war,  in  its  own  name,  against  the  Emperor. 

•  In  order  to  leave  Sweden  at  full  liberty  to  act 

against  Austria,  France  commenced  its  operations 

by  endeavouring  to  terminate  the  Polish  war.   By 

means  of  its  minister  the  Count  d'Avauz,  an  agvee* 

ment  was  concluded  betweaiL  the  two  powers  at 

Stnrmsdorf  in  Prussia,  by  whidi  the  truce  waa 

prolonged  for  twenty-sijc  years,  though  not  with* 

out  great  less  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  v^ 

ceded,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  almost  the 

whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  the  dear«boBght  conquest 

of  (kutavus  Adolphus.     The  treaty  of  Seerirald 

WM|  with  certain  alterationsi  which  wcomataoc^ 
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)nmd^d  naccMory,  renewed  at  different  timee  at 
Compiegnet  and  afterwards  at  Wismar  and  Hani^ 
hnrg.  France  had,  already,  come  to  a  mpture 
ii4th  Spam,  in  May  1635,  imd,  by  the  yigonms  a^ 
tack  which  it  aoade  apon  that  power,  the  Emperor 
was  depriyed  of  his  most  important  auxiliaries  from 
the  Netherlands.  By  his  supporting  the  Landgrave 
William  of  Cassel  and  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
the  Swedes  v^ere  enabled  to  act  with  more  irigow 
npon  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  and  the  Emperor 
was  compelled  to  divide  bis  force  by  a  powerful 
•diversioii  upcm  the  Rhine. 

The  war  was  now  prosecuted  mth  increasing 
jictivity.  By  the  treaty  of*  Prague^  the  Eanperor 
had  diminished  the  number  of  his  opponents  with- 
in the  empire,  though  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
•increased  the  zeal  and  actirity  of  his  foreign  ene^ 
4nies*  In  Germany  his  influence  was  almost  un- 
limited, for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  States* 
he  had  rendered  himself  absolute  master  of  the 
German  body  and  its  resources,  and  was  agun  en- 
abled to  act  in  the  Character  of  Emperor  and  Sa- 
▼ereign.  The  first  result  of  thb  akeration  was 
the  elevation  of  'his  son  Ferdinand  III,  to  the 
dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans,  in  which  he  pre- 
vailed by  a  decided  plurality  of  voices,  notwitb^ 
standing  the  opposition  of  Treves,  and  of  the  heirs 
of  the  Elector  Palatine^  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  driven  the  Swedes  to  despair,  armed  the 
power  of  France  against  him,  and  drawn  its  troops 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  France  and  Sweden, 
with  their  German  allies,  formed,  from  this  mo- 
ment, one  firm  and  connected  power;  the  Em- 
peror, with  the  German  States  which  adhered  to 
hiro,^  other.  The  Swedes,  whe  no  longer  fou^h^ 
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for  Germany,  but  for  their  own  exktence,  showed 
no  more  indnlgence ;  they  acted  with  more  rapi^ 
'dity  and  boldness,  because  they  were  relier^d  from 
tiie  necessity  of  consnlting  their  GermaYi  alHes, 
or  accounting  to  them  for  the  plans  Which'  they 
adopted.  Battles,  though  less  deeisfire,  became 
more  obstinate  and  bloody  ;  greater  exploits,  both 
in  point  of  bravery  and  of  military  skill,  were  per- 
formed ;  bnt  these  actions  were  insulated  ;  and  be*- 
'ing  neither  dictated  by  any  consistent  plan,  nor 
improyed  by  any  commanding  spirit,  were,  com- 
paratively, unimportant  to  the  whole,  and  had  lit- 
tle influence  upon  the  coarse  of  the  war. 

Saxony  had  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of  Prague, 
to  expel  the  Swedes  from  Germany.  From  this 
moment  the  once  hostile  banners  of  the  Saxons 
were  united  with  those  of  the  Imperialists,  while 
those  who  had  formerly  been  confederates,  were 
converted  into  implacable  enemies.  The  Bishop*' 
ric  of  Magdeburg,  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  was  promised  to  a  prince  of  Saxony, 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  and  every 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  hy  negotiation, 
had  proved  ineffectual.  Hostilities  commenced, 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  recalling  all  his  sub- 
jects from  the  army  of  Banner,  which  was  en- 
camped upon  the  Rhine.  The  officers,  long  h> 
ritated  by  the  retention  of  their  arrears,  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  evacuated  one  quarter  after 
another.  As  the  Saxons,  at  the  same  time,  made 
a  movement  towards  Mecklenburg,  to  take 
Domitz,  and  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  Pome- 
rania  apd  the  Baltic,  Banner  suddenly  marched 
thither,    relieved  Domitz,    and    totally   defeated 

Saxon  army  of  General  Bandissin,  amounting 
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f  7000  meo,  1000  of  whom  were  killed  upon 
the  Bptttf  and  about  the  same  number  takea 
prisonen*  Reinforced  by  the  troops  and  artillery, 
whteh  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  Polish: 
Prnsuay  but  which  could  now  be.  spared  in  that 
quarter,  nnce  the  treaty  of  Sturmsdorf,  thia 
brave  and  impetuous  general,  the  following  year» 
(1636),  made  a  sudden  inroad  into  the  electorate 
of  Saxony,  where  he  gratified  his  hatred  against 
the  Saxons,  by  the  most  deatmetive  ravages.  Iiw 
ritated  by  the  recollection  of  old  grievances,  wbicd 
he  and  the  Swedes  had  suffered  from  the  Saxony 
during  their  common  campaigpis>  and  now  exas- 
perated to  the  utmost,  by  the  late  defection  of 
the  Elector,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were 
doomed  to  experience  the  full  weight  of  their 
rancour  and  revenge.  Against  Austria  and  Ba* 
varia,  the  Swedish  soldiers  had  fought,  rather 
from  a  feeling  of  duty ;  but  against  the  Saxon% 
they  contended  with  all  the  energy  of  private 
hatred  and  personal  revenge,  beoause  they  dor 
tested  them  as  deserters  and  traitors ;  and  no 
hatred  is  so  fierce  and  irreconcilable,  as  that 
which  subsists  between  foes  who  were  formerlT 
fnends.  The  powerful  direnion  i»ade  by  th, 
Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse^ 
upon  the  Rhine  and  in  Westphalia,  prevente4 
the  Emperor  from  affording  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  Saxony,  and  left  the  whole  electorate  ei^ 
pesed  to  the  destructive  ravages  of  Banner  s  army* 
At  length  the  Elector,  having  formed  a  juncr 
tion  with  the  Imperial  General  Hatafeld,  adr 
vanced  against  Magdeburg,  whidi  Banuw  has* 
teued  to  relieve,  but  in  vain.     The  unij^d  army 
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of  tbe  Imperialists  and  the  Saxons,  spread  itself 
over  Brandenbnr^,  wrested  several  places  Cram  the 
Swedes,  and  almost  drove  them  to  the  shores  of 
the   BalUc      But,   contrary  to  all  expectalicm. 
Banner,  whose  circumstances  appeared  to  every 
one  to  be  desperate,  attacked  the  allies,  on  the 
24th  September  1636,   at  Wittsbach,  where   a 
Moody  battle  took  place.     The  onset  was  ter- 
rible ;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  fell  on 
the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  led  on  by  Banner 
in  person.     The  contest  lasted  on  both  sides  for 
a  long  time,  with  equal  animosity  and  obstinacy. 
There  was  scarcely  a  squadron  amoi^  the  Swedes, 
which  did  not  advance  ten  times  to  the  attack, 
and  was  as  often  repulsed  ;  when  at  last,  Banner 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  the  ene- 
my.    His  left  wing'  maintained  the  combat  until 
night ;  and  the  second  line  of  the  Swedes,  which 
had  not  been  engaged,  was  prepared  to  renew  it 
the  next  morning.     But  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  not  disposed  to  await  a  second  attack.     His 
army  was  exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  the  preced- 
ing day ;  and  as  the  drivers  had  disappeared  with 
the  horses,  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  his  ar^ 
tillery.     He,  therefore,  took  to  flight  the  same 
night  with  Count  Hatzfeld,  and  left  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  Swedes.     About  5000  of  the  allies 
fell  upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  not  including  those 
who  were  killed  by  the  Swedish  pursuers,  or  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  peasantry.    One 
hundred  and  fifty  standards  and  colours,  23  cannon, 
the  whole  baggage  and  silver  pla'fs  of  the  Elector, 
were  taken  ;    and  more  than  2000  men  taken 
^.     This  brilliant  victory,  obtained  ovec 
far  superior  in  numbers,  and  placed  ii^ 
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a  most  advantageous  position,  restored  the  Swedesi 
9t  once,  to  their  former  reputation  ;  their  enemies 
^ere  discouraged,  the  hopes  of  their  friends  be- 
gan to  revive.  Banner  availed  himself  of  this  de-  ^ 
cisive  success,  hastened  across  the  Elbe,  and 
drove  the  Imperialists  through  Thuringia  and 
]EIes8e,  into  Westphalia.  He  then  returned,  and 
took  up  his  winter- quarters  in  Saxony. 

But,  without  the  assistance  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  diversion  effected  upon  the  Rhine 
by  the  activity  of  Duke  Bernard  and  the  French, 
these  important  successes  would  have  been  unat- 
tainable. Duke  Bernard,  after  the  defeat  of  Nordr 
lingen,  bad  collected  the  scattered  fragments  of 
his  army  at  Wetterau;  but,  abandoned  by  the 
League  of  Heilbronn,  which  had  been  completely 
put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  receiv- 
ing little  support  from  the  Swedes,  he  foimd  him- 
self unable  to  maintain  an  army,  or  to  attempt  any 
enterprise  of  importance  at  its  head.  The  defeat 
at  Nordlingen  had  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Franconia,  while  the  weakness  of 
the  Swedes  destroyed  his  chance  of  advancing  his 
foitunes  through  the  assistance  of  that  power. 
Tii'ed,  too,  of  the  constraint  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  imperious  pretensions  of  the  Swedish  Chan- 
cellor, he  turned  his  attention  to  France,  whicl| 
might  supply  him  with  money,  the  only  assistance 
.which  he  reqi^ired,  and  which  readily  acceded  to 
Jm  proposals.  There  was  nothing  for  which  Riche- 
lieu was  more  anxious,  than  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Swedes  in  the  German  war ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  other  powers,  to  obtain  the  di-? 
rection  of  it  for  himself.  For  the  attainment  of 
l^his  end,  no  means  appeared  to  be  more  effec^^^ 
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dian  to  detach  from  the  Swedes  their  hrareat  ge* 
neral,  to  draw  him  into  the  interest  of  Fnizioe,  and 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  his  powwfiil  mn  for 
the  execution  of  its  projects.     From  a  IViace  like 
Bernard,  who  coold  not  maintain  himself  witlieirt 
the  assistance  of  a  foreign  power,  France  had  no« 
thing  to  fear,  since  no  success,  however  brilliant, 
could  render  him   indep^ident  of   that   crown. 
Bernard  himself  came  into  France,  and,  in  Octo- 
ber 1635,  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  crown  at 
St  Germaine  en  Laye,  not  as  a  Swedish  general, 
but  in  his  own  name,  by  which  he  was  to  reoeiye 
a  yearly  pension  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  for  himself,  and  four  millions  for  the 
support  of  his  army,  which  he  was  to  command 
under  the  orders  of  the  King  of  France.     To  in* 
crease  the  activity  of  his  seal,  and  to  accelerate 
the  conquest  of  Alsace,  France  did  not  hesitate, 
by  a  secret  article,  to  promise  him  that  province 
in  recompense  for  his  services  ;  a  promise  which 
Richelieu  had  little  intention  of  performing,  and 
which  the  Duke  also  estimated  at  its  real  worth. 
But  Bernard  confided  in  his  good  fortune,  aad  in 
his  arms,  and  met  the  artifices  of  Richelieu  by  a 
corresponding  dissimulation.      If  he  could  once 
Succeed  in  wresting  Alsace  from  the  enemy,  he 
did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  maintain  it  also,  in 
case  of  need,  against  his  friends.     He  now  raised 
an  army  at  the  expense  of  France,  which  he  com- 
tatianded  nominally  under  the  direction  of  that  pow- 
er,  but  in  reality  without  any  limitation  whatever, 
and  without  having  wholly  abandoned  his  engage- 
ments with   Sweden.     He  began  his  operations 
upon  the  Rhine,  where  another  French  army,  un* 
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der  Cardinal  Lavalette,  had  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  Emperor  in  1635. 

The  main  army  of  the  Imperialists,  after  the 
great  victory  of  Nordlingen,  and  the  subjection 
of  Svabia  and  Franconia,  had  advanced  against 
this  force  under  the  command  of  GalUis,  had  driven 
them  as  far  as  Mentz,  cleared  the  Rhine,  and  took 
from  the  Swedes  the  towns  of  Mentz  and  Frankr 
enthal,  of  which  they  were  in  possession.  But  bis 
main  object,  that  of  taking  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  France,  was  frustrated  by  the  yigorons  resist? 
ance  of  the  French  ;  and  he  saw  himself  compel- 
led to  lead  back  his  exhausted  troops  into  Alsace 
and  Swabia.  At  the  opening  of  next  year's  cam- 
paign, he  passed  the  Rhine  at  Breysach,  and  pre- 
pared to  carry  the  war  into  ^e  interior  of  France. 
He  actually  fell  upon  Burgundy,  penetrated  into 
Picardy ;  and  John  De  Werth,  a  formidable  gene- 
ral of  die  League,  and  a  celebrated  partisan,  made 
his  way  into  Champagne,  and  spread  constemapr 
tion  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  the  bravery 
of  the  Imperialists  received  »  complete  check  be- 
fore an  insignificant  fortress  in  Franche  Comte ; 
and  they  were  obliged  a  second  time  to  abandon 
tiieir  enterprise. 

The  active  spirit  of  Duke  Bernard  had  hitherto 
been  restrained  by  his  dependence  on  a  French 
Greneral,  better  fitted  to  wear  the  priestly  robe, 
than  to  wield  the  truncheon  of  command  ;  and  al- 
though, in  conjunction  with  him,  he  conquered 
Alsace  Saveme,  he  found  himself  unable,  in  the 
years  16S6  and  1637,  to  maintain  his  position 
upon  the  Rhine.  The  bad  success  of  the  French 
arms  in  the  Netherlands  had  diminished  the  acti- 
vity of  operations  in  Alsaee  and  Breiagau ;  bnt  ir 
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1638y  the  war  m  that  qnarter  took  a  mon  hA 
liant  tarn.  Reliered  from  his  fiwnier  restraiiit,  and 
now  in  the  unlimited  command  of  his  troops,  EHike 
Benuird)  in  the  beginning  of  Febmaiy,  left  his 
winter-qoarters  in  the  Bishofiridc  of  Basle,  and 
anddenly  appeared  npon  the  Rhine,  wh«^  at  this 
rude  season  of  the  year,  noattaek  was  anticipated. 
The  forest  towns  of  Lanfenburg,  Waldscbfit  and 
Seckingen,  were  surprised,  and  Rhinefeldt  be* 
aieged.  The  Imperial  general  who  commanded 
in  that  quarter,  the  Dnke  of  Sayelli,  hastened  by 
^Mrced  marches  to  the  assistanee  ei  that  place,  sue* 
eeeded  in  relteying  it,  and  compelled  the  Dnke  of 
Weimar,  with  great  loss,  to  retire.  But,  contrary 
to  all  human  expectatioB,  be  appeared  on  the  third 
day  after  (2lBt  February  1638>  in  front  of  th^ 
Imperialists,  and  defeated  them  in  a  bloody  battle, 
m  which  the  four  Imperial  Generals,  Savelli,  John 
De  Werth,  Enkeford  md  Sperreuter,  with  2000 
men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Two  of  these,  De 
Werth  and  Enkeford,  were  afterwards  sent  by 
Richelieu  into  Franca,  to  gratify  ih»  vanity  of  the 
French  by  the  exhibition  of  prisoners  of  such  im* 
portance,  and  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
populace  from  the  public  distress,  by  the  pomp  of 
military  trophies.  The  captmred  standfffds  and 
colours  were,  with  the  same  view,  carried  in  so* 
lemn  procession  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
thrice  exhibited  before  the  ahar,  and  committed 
to  sacred  custody. 

The  taking  of  Rhinefddt,  Roteln,  and  Fribourg, 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  victory  ob* 
tained  by  the  Duke.  His  army  now  increased  to 
a  considerable  number,  and  his  pn^ects  expanded 
in  proportion  as  fovtnna  deckured  in  hia&v<Mm 
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The  forlrefls  of  Biefiaeh  mpoa  the  RUne  was  rap* 
posed  to  cofnmand  that  stream,  and  was  regarded  as 
(he  key  of  Alsace.  No  place  in  this  quarter  was  of 
iiMNre  importance  to  the  Emperor,  and  upon  none  had 
wore  care  been  bestowed.     It  was  for  the  protee* 
tion  of  Bre3rsach  that  the  Italian  amy,  under  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  had  been  principally  destined  ;  the 
strength  of  its  woriis,  and  the  adyantages  afforded 
by  its  situation,  bade  defiance  to  any  assault,  while 
the  Imperial  generals  who  commanded  in  that 
quarter,  had  orders  to  stnin  every  nerre  for  its 
defence.     But  the  Duke  trusted  to  bis  good  for- 
tune, and  resolved  to  attempt  the  siege.     As  its 
strength  rendered  it  impregnable,  it  could  only  be 
starred  into  a  surrender ;  and  the  carelesness  of 
the  oomnandant,  who,  ecapecting  no  attack,  had 
been  selling  eiff  his  stores,  accelerated  its  fate. 
As  under  these  drcMiistanees  the  town  could  not 
long  hold   osit   against  a  sts^e,  it  was  evident 
that  it  must  be  immediately  rdiieved  or  supplied 
with  provisions.      The  Imperial  General  Goeta 
rapidly  advanced  for  this  purpose  at  the  head  of 
12,000  men,  accompamed  by  dOOO  waggons  load- 
•d  with  provisions,  which  he  intended  to  throw 
into  the  i^ace.     But  he  was  attacked  by  Duke 
Bernard  at  Witteweyer,  and  lost  his  whole  force 
except  3000  men,  together  with  the  entire^tran- 
sp«nt  of  provisions.     The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who, 
with  5000  or  6000  men,  advanced  to  relieve  the 
fortress,  experienced  a  similar  fate  at  Ochsenfeld 
near  Thann.     After  a  third  attempt  of  Greneral 
Goels  for  the  ndief  of  Breysaeh  had  proved  in- 
effectual, the  fertiess,  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tvemty  by  famine,  sunmidered  after  a  four  months 
siege,  oft  the  17th  DeoeiBber  1638,  to  a  co«!^ 
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qoeror  whose  penevvnaioe  was  equaled  by  fck 
humanity. 

The  oonqnest  of  BreysBcfa  opened  a  bomidlesB 
field  to  the  ambition  of  the  Dnke  of  Weimar,  and 
the  Tisions  which  had  fiUed  hia  imaginatioB  now 
began  to  aaanme  the  appeafance  of  reality^     Far 
from   intending    to  surrender    his  conqnests  to 
France,  he  destined  Breysacfa  for  himself^  and  an- 
nounced the  intention,  by  the  aUegiance  which  lie 
exacted  from  the  vanquished,  in  his  own  name,  and 
not  in  that  of  any  other  power.    Intoxicafed  by 
his  past  success^  and  excited  by  the  boldest  hopes, 
he  now  believed  that  he  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  conquests  he  had  made  against  France 
herself.     At  a  time  when  every  thing  depended 
upon  bravery,  when  even  perscmal  atrength  was  of 
importance,  when  troops  and  leaders  were  aiore 
valued  than  t^iitory,  it  was  natural  for  a  hero  like 
Bernard  to  place  confidence  iin  his  own  strength, 
and,  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army,  who  under 
his  command  felt  itself  invincible,  to  b^eve  him- 
self capable  of  effecting  any  design  he  might  at* 
tempt.     In  order  to  secure  himself  one  fnead  a- 
mong  the  crowd  of  enemies  with  whom  he  was 
about  to  contend,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
Landgravine  Amelia  of  Hesse,  the  widow  €»f  the 
lately  deceased  Landgrave   William,  a  princess 
whose  talents  were  equalled  by  her  courage,  and 
who,  along  with  her  hand,  bad  the  means  of  be- 
stowing valuable  conquests,  an  extensive  principa* 
lity,  and  a  well  disciplined  army.     By  the  union 
of  the  conquests  of  Hesse,  with  his  own  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  the  junction  of  tbeir  armies,  a  powev 
of  some  importance,  and  perhaps  a  third  party, 
might  be  formed  in  Germany,  which  might  decide 
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fbit  Hftte  of  the  war.    Bat  a  premature  d^th  put 
a  period  to  these  promising  schemes. 

'<  Courage,  (kther  Joseph,  Breysach  is  ours  !*' 
<sned  Richelieu  to  the  Capuchin  whom  he  now  de- 
^Mitched  into  that  quarter;  so  noiuch  was  he  delight- 
ed with  this  joyfuV  intelligence.  Already  in  ima«> 
gination  he  had  seized  upon  Alsace^  Breisgau,  and 
all  the  frontiers  of  Austria  in  that  quarter,  without 
regard  to  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  Duke 
•Bernard.  But  the  serious  resolution  which  the 
latter  luid  unequivocally  ajmounc^d,  of  keeping 
possession  of  Breysach  for  himself,  placed  the 
Cardinal  in  the  greatest  embarrassment,  and  no 
.^orts  were  spared  to  retain  the  yictorious  Ber- 
nard in  the  interests  of  France.  He  was  invited 
to  court,  to  witness  the  festivities  by  which  .his 
triumph  was  to  be  commemorated ;  but  he  saw, 
and  shunned  the  snare  that  was  spread  for  him. 
The  Cardinal  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  the 
bond  of  his  niece  in  marriage ;  but  the  high-minded 
German  prince  declkied  the  offer,  and  refused  to 
sully  the  blood  of  Saxony  by  an  inferior  alliance. 
He  was  now  cwisidered  as  a  dangerous  enemy, 
and  treated  as  such.  His  subsidies  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  Governor  of  Breysach  and  his 
principal  ofBcers  were  bribed  (at  least  after  the 
.  Duke's  death)  to  take  possession  of  his  conquests, 
and  to  secure  his  troops.  These  artifices  were  no 
secret  to  the  Duke,  and  the  precautions  he  took 
in  the  places  which  he  conquered,  plainly  evinced 
the  distrust  he  felt  towards  France.  But  this 
rapture  with  the  French  court  had  the  most  pre- 
judicial influence  upon  his  future  operations.  The 
preparalioDB  he  was  obliged  to  msdce  in  order  to 
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eeeura  hw  oonqoestfi  against  an  attack  on  die  «dl 
of  France,  compelled  him  to  divide  fak  mtlitvy 
strength,  while  the  stoppage  of  his  subsidies  de- 
layed his  appearance  in  the  field.  He  had  intend- 
ed to  cross  the  Rhine,  to  give  breathing-tune  to 
the  Swedes,  and  to  act  against  the  Emperor  and 
Bavaria  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  He  had  al- 
ready communicated  his  plan  of  operations  to 
Banner,  who  meditated  carrying  the  war  into  the 
Austrian  territories,  and  had  promised  to  «nable 
him  to  do  so,  when  a  sodden  death  at  Kenbnrg 
upon  the  Rhine,  (iii  July  1639),  terminated  his 
career,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

He  died  of  a  disorder  resembling  the  pl^ne, 
which,  in  the  coarse  of  two  days,  carried  off  near- 
ly 400  men  in  his  camp.  The  black  spots  which 
appeared  npon  his  body,  his  own  expresstone  up- 
on his  death,  and  the  advantages  which  France 
was  likely  to  reap  from  his  sudden  decease,  gave 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been  poisoned ; 
a  suspicion,  however,  which  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
order sufficiently  refuted.  In  htm  the  allies  lost 
their  greatest  general  after  Gustavus  Adolpbus, 
while  France  was  relieved  of  a  fbrmidable  rival  in 
Alsace,  and  the  Emperor  of  his  most  dangerous 
enemj^.  Reared  in  the  school  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
pbus, in  heroism  and  military  skill,  he  SQcoess- 
fully  imitated  his  illustrious  master,  and  wanted 
only  a  longer  life  to  equtd,  if  not  to  surpass  bis 
model.  With  the  bravery  of  the  soldier  he  united 
the  calm  and  cool  penetration  of  the  general ; 
with  the  persevering  fortitude  of  the  man,  the 
daring  resolution  of  youth ;  with  the  fire  of  the 
•  warrior,  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  the  nfK>deratiofi 
of  the  wise  man,  and  the  coosdeotiousa^^  of^  the 
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lian  of  bon^nr.  Discouraged  by  no  miftfortuney 
bis  elastic  spirit  rose  in  all  its  vigour  after  the  se* 
▼erest  defeats;  no  obstacles  could  restrain  hift 
boldness,  no  disappointment  triumph  over  his  in- 
domitable constancy.  His  mind,  perhaps,  labour- 
ed after  objects  which  were  unattainable  ;  but  spi- 
lits  such  as  his  are  to  be  judged  of  by  other  rules 
^an  those  by  which  the  mass  of  men  are  guided  ; 
imd,  possessing  the* power  of  executing  more  than 
other  men,  he  might  be  justified  in  forming  plans 
more  daring  than  those  which  would  have  been 
dictated  by  ordinary  prudence.  Bernard  appeal's, 
in  modern  history,  a  noble  example  of  those  days 
of  chivalry  when  personal  greatness  was  the  source 
of  importance,  when  bravery  could  conquer  pro- 
vinces, and  the  heroic  exploits  of  a  German  knight 
could  raise  him  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  best  part  of  the  Duke's  possessions  were 
his  army,  which,  together  with  Alsace,  he  be* 
queathed  to  his  brother  William^  But  France 
and  Sweden  both  thoiight  that  they  had  well- 
grounded  claims  to  his  army ;  the  one  because  it' 
had  been  raised  in  name  of  that  Crown,  and  had 
done  homage  to  it ;  the  other,  because  it  had 
been  supported  by  its  means.  The  Electoral 
Prince  of  the  Palatinate  also  attempted,  first  by 
means  of  his  stents,  and  latterly  in  his  own  per- 
M>n,  to  gain  over  the  army  to  his  interests,  that 
be  might  employ  it  in  the  reconquest  of  his  terri- 
tories. Even  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  secure 
this  army ;  nor  need  this  excite  our  wonder,  at  a 
time  when  the  justice  of  the  cause  wad  compara- 
tively unimportant,  and  the  extent  of  the  recom- 
pense the  main  object  to  which  the  soldier  look- 
ed ;  and  when  bravery,  like  every  other  commo- 
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dity^  was  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  Bat 
France,  richer  and  more  determined  than  its  ri- 
vals, outbade  all  competitors :  it  bought  over  Ger 
neral  Erlach,  the  commander  of  Breysacb,  and  the 
otfler  leaders,  who  soon  placed  that  fortress,  with 
the  whole  army,  in  their  hands. 

The  young  PiJatine,  Piince  Charles  Louis,  who 
had  already  made  an  onsuccessfal  campaign  a? 
gainst  the  Emperor,  saw  his  expectations  again 
deceived.  With  the  intention  of  remonstrating 
with  France  on  its  conduct,  he  imprudently  enter- 
ed that  kingdom.  The  Cardinal,  who  feared  the 
justice  of  the  Palatine's  cause,  was  glad  of  any 
pretext  to  disappoint  his  views.  He  accordingly 
caused  him  to  be  seized  at  Moulin,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  did  not  restore  him  to 
liberty,  till  he  had  been  informed  that  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Weimar  had  been  secured.  France 
was  now  in  possession  of  a  numerous  and  well  disr 
ciplined  army  in  Germany,  and  began,  from  thencer 
forth,  openly  to  make  wfur  upon  the  Emperor  in  its 
own  name. 

~  But  it  was  no  longer  i^ainst  Ferdinand  IL 
that  its  jums  were  to  be  directed ;  for  that  Prince 
bad  died  in  February  1637,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age.  The  war  which  had  been  kindled  by  hb 
ambition  survived  him.  During  an  eighteen  years* 
reign,  he  had  never  once  lakl  aside  the  sword,  or 
tasted  the  blessiqgs  of  peace.  Endowed  with  the 
qualities  of  a  good  sovereign,  adorned  with  many 
of  those  virtues  which  constitute  the  happiness  of 
a  people,  and  naturally  gentle  and  humane,  we  see 
him,  from  erroneous  ideas  of  the  duty  of  a  mo^ 
narcl)^  become  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  vie- 
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lim  of  the  passions  of  others ;  his  beneTOknt  inten-* 
tions  frustrated,  and  the  friend  of  justice  converted 
into  the  oppressor  of  manlcind,  the  enemy  of  peace^ 
and  the  Bconrge  of  his  subjects.  Amiable  in  his 
domestic  life,  and  respectable  as  a  sovereign, 
though  ill  advised  in  his  policy,  he  was  as  mnch 
beloved  by  his  Catholic  subjects  m  he  was  detested 
by  the  Protestants.  History  presents  as  willi 
greater  and  more  cniel  despots  than  Ferdinand  11.^ 
and  yet  he  alone  has  had  the  unfortunate  celebrity 
of  kindling  a  Thirty  Years'  War;  but  his  ambition 
must  have  combined  with  the  state  of  the  age,  and 
with  other  causes  and  seeds  of  discord,  before  its 
consequences  could  have  proved  so  destructive. 
At  a  more  peaceful  period  the  spark  would  have 
found  no  nourishment ;  the  calmness  of  all  around 
would  have  silenced  the  voice  of  individual  ambi- 
tion ;  but  now  the  flash  fell  upon  a  high  and  wide 
pile  of  combustibles,  long  prepared  for  conflagra- 
tion, and  Europe  was  wrapped  in  flames. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  who  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  father's  death,  had  been  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  King  of  the  Romans,  inherited  his  throne, 
his  principles,  and  the  war  which  he  had  caused. 
But  Ferdinand  III.  had  seen  more  closely  the  suf" 
lerings  of  the  people,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
eountry,  and  felt  more  fully  the  necessity  of  peace. 
Less  influenced  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  more  moderate  towards  both  religions,  he  was 
more  likely  than  his  father  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason.  He  did  so,  and  at  last  restored  the  bles- 
sing of  peace  to  Europe,  but  not  till  after  a  con- 
test of  eleven  years  with  the  sword  and  the  pen ; 
not  till  after  he  had  experienced  the  impossibility 
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of  resistance,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  to  dv 
stem  law  of  necessity. 

Fortune  was  favourable  to  him  at  the  commeaeer 
ment  of  his  reign»  and  his  arms  were  yietoriona 
against  the  Swedes.     The  latter,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  victorious  Banner,  had,  after  thms 
success  at  Wittstock,  taken  up  their  winter  quai^ 
ters  in  Saxony ;  and  the  campaign  of  16S7  open? 
ed  with  the  siege  of  Leipzig.    The  vigorons  resist- 
ance of  the  garrison,  and  the  ap[Nroach  of  the  £- 
lectoral  and  Imperial  armies  saved  the  town,  and 
Banner,  to  avoid  being  cot  off  from  the  Elbe,  waa 
compelled  to  rerreat  into  Torgau.     But  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  Imperialists  drove  him  even 
from  that  quarter ;  and,  smTounded  by  the  enemy, 
hemmed  in  by  rivers,  and  pressed  by  famine,  he 
was  compelled  to  attempt  a  dangerous  retreat  into 
Pomerania,  the  boldness  and  successful  issue  of 
which  border  upon  romance.     The  whole  army 
crossed  the  Oder  by  a  shallow  place  near  Fursteo? 
bei^ ;  and  the.  soldiers,  even  while  up  to  the  neck 
in  water,  dragged  the  cannon  across,  when  the 
horses  failed.     Banner  had  expected  to  find  Gaie- 
ral  Wrangel  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Oder  in  Po« 
merania ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  be  able 
to  make  head  against  the  enemy.     But  Wrangel 
did  not  appear ;  and  in  his  stead  an  Imperial  army 
had  posted  itself  at  Landsberg,  to  cut  off  the  re* 
treat  of  the  Swedes.     Banner  now  saw  that  he 
had  fallen  into  a  dangerous  snare,  from  which  e* 
scape  appeared  impossible.     Iq  his  rear  lay  an  exr 
hausted  country,  ^e  Imperialists,  and  the  Oder 
on  bis  left ;  also  the  Oder,  which  being  guarded 
by  the  Imperial  General  Bucheim,  afforded  no  paar 
^ge ;  in  front,  Landsberg,  Gastrin,  the  Warfu, 
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ind  a  hostile  army ;  and  on  the  right,  Poland,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  trace,  little  confidence 
eottld  be  placed.  In  these  circumstances,  l^e  saw 
4hat  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  him,  and  the 
Imperialists  were  already  triumphing  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  fall.  Banner,  with  just  indignation^ 
accused  the  French  as  the  authors  of  this  misfor- 
tune. They  had  neglected  their  promised  diver- 
wm  upon  the  Rhine,  and,  by  their  inactivity,  al- 
lowed the  Emperor  to  dirept  bis  \yhple  force  ai- 
gaimt  the  Sweden.  *'  When  the  day  comes," 
cried  the  incensed  General  to  the  French  army 
who  followed  the  camp,  "  that  the  Swedes  and 
Germans  join  their  arms  against  France,  we  shall 
ei'oss  the  Rhine  with  less  ceremony. "  But  ret 
proaches  were  now  useless,  energy  and  resolutioB 
alone  could  prevail.  In  the  hope  of  decoying  the 
enemy  frona  the  Oder,  Banner  pretended  to  direct 
hia  march  towards  Poland,  despatched  the  greatei^ 
part  of  his  baggage  in  this  jdirection,  and  sent  his 
wife,  with  the  wives  of  the  other  offipers,  by  this 
route.  The  Imperialists  immediately  harried  Uy- 
wards  the  Polish  frontier  to  block  up  the  rottSte ; 
Bacheim  left  hu|  station,  and  the  Qder  was  strip- 
ped of  its  defenders.  Banner  on  a  sudden,  and 
under  cloud  of  night,  turned  towards  that  river, 
|ind  crossed  it  about  a  mile  above  Custrin,  with 
his  troops,  baggage,  and  artillery,  without  bridges 
or  vessels,  as  he  had  done  before  at  Furstenberg. 
He  reached  Pomerania  without  loss,  and  prepared 
to  share  with  Wrangel  tl^  defence  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

But  the  Imperialists,  under  the  command  of 
Callas,  entered  that  dutchy  at  Ribses,  and  overrai;^ 
iX  by  their  superior  •treogtli.    Usedoii^  and  W<4^ 
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gast  were  taken  by  storm,  Demmin  capitulated^ 
and  the  Swedes  were  driven  far  into  Lower  Po- 
merania.     At  this  moment,  too,  it  was  more  im- 
portant for  them  than  ever  to  maintain  a  footing 
in  that  conntry,  for  Bogislans  XIV.  had  died  that 
^year,  and   Sweden  was  now  determined  to  en- 
force its  clums  on  Pomerania*     To  prevent  the 
Elector    of   Brandenbni^    from  establishing    his 
claims    to    that    dutchy,  founded   on  the   treaty 
of  Prague,  it  now  exerted  its   utmost   strength^ 
and   supported   its   generals  to  the  utmost,  both 
with   troops  and  money.     In   other  quarters  of 
the  kingdom,  too,  the  affairs  of  the  Swedes  began 
to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and  to  recover 
from  the  humiliation  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  inactivity  of  France,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  their  allies.     For,  after  their  hasty  retreat 
into  Pomerania,  they  had  lost  one  place  after  an- 
other in  Upper  Saxony ;  the  princes  of  Mecklen- 
biirg,  pressed  by  the  arms   of  the  Emperor,  be- 
gan to  lean  to  the  side  of  Austria,  and  even  George 
Duke  of  Lunenburg  declared  against  them.  Ehren- 
breitstein  was  starved  into  a  surrender  by  the  Ba- 
varian General  de  Werth,  and  the  Austrians  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  batteries  erected  on 
the  Rhine.     France  had  been  the  sufferer  in  the 
contest  with  Spain;  and  the  event  had  by  no  means 
jstified  the  pompous  preparations  with  which  the 
war  against  that  crown  had  commenced.     Every 
thing  which  the  Swedes  possessed  in  the  interior 
of  (Germany  was  lost ;  and  now  only  the  principal 
towns  in  Pomerania  remained   in  their  possession* 
But  a  single  campaign  rescued  them  from  this  state 
of  humiliation ;  and  by  means  of  the  powerful  di- 
version of  tiie  Imperialists,  effected  by  the  victo- 
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rioQB  Bernard  upon  the  Rhine,  a  n«9ir  aspect  wa9 
at;  once  given  to  the  war. 

The  misunderstandings  which  had  existed  he- 
Uireen  France  and  Sweden  were  adjusted^  and  the 
iormer  treaty  between  these  powers  confirnied  at 
Hambm^,  with  mo^t  favourable  conditions  for  the 
Swedes.  In  Hesse,  the  prudent  Landgravine  At 
melia  assumed  the  goFernment,  with  the  approbar 
tion  of  the  States,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
William,  and  resolutely  maintained  her  rights  ar 
gainst  the  opposition  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the 
line  of  Z^mstadt.  Meantime  the  Swedish- Pror 
te»tant  party,  zealously  attached  to  their  religion, 
awaited  only  a  favourable  opportunity,  openly  to 
declare  themselves.  They  had  succeeded  by  art? 
ful  delays,  and  by  prolonging  the  negotiation  with 
the  Emperor,  in  rendering  him  inactive  till  theiv 
■ecret  alliance  with  France  was  concluded,  and  the 
Tictories  of  Duke  Bernard  had  given  a  fiivourable 
turn  to  the  ai&irs  of  the  Protestants.  They  now 
at  once  threw  off  the  mask,  and  renewed  th^r  for- 
mer alliance  with  the  Swedish  crown.  The  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  the  Palatinate  was  also  incited,  by 
ihe  success  of  Bernard,  to  try  his  fortune  against 
the  common  enemy.  He  raised  troops  in  Holland 
with  Englkh  money,  formed  a  magasdne  at  Mep- 
pen,  and  joined  the  Swedes  in  Westphalia.  His 
magazine  was  lost ;  bia  army  defeated  near  Flotha 
by  Count  Hatzfeki;  but  his  attempt  had  fpr  some 
time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  fa* 
cilitated  tbe  operations  of  the  Swedes  in  otheir 
quarters.  Other  friends  began  to  appear  as  for- 
tune declared  in  their  favour;  and  the  circura* 
It^cei  that  Uie  States  of  I^ower  Saxpny  einbnice4 
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ft  neutrality,  would  kare  lieeti  itself  n^  incoiisklH^ 

able  advantage  for  their  afiain. 

Favoured  by  these  important  advantagies,  and 
reinforced  by  14,000  fresh  troops  from  Swedes 
and  Livonia,  Banner  opened,  with  the  most  favour^ 
able  prospects,  the  campaign  of  1638.     The  Im* 
perialists  who  were  in  possession  of  Upper  Po« 
merania  and  Mecklenburg,  in  a  great  measure  »• 
bandoned  their  positions,  or  surrendered  in  crowds 
to  the  Swedes,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  ftimine, 
llie  worst  of  enemies  in  an  exhausted  country.  The 
whole  country  betwixt  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  was 
so  desolated  by  the  past  marchings  and  quarter- 
ings  of  the  troops,  that  Banner,  to  enable  him  to 
penetrate  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  to  sup« 
port  his  army  on  its  march,  was  obliged  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  from  Lower  Pomerania  into  Low- 
er Saxony,  and  then  into  the  Electorate  of  Saxony 
through  the  temtory  of  Halberstadt.     The  im- 
patience of  the  Lower  Saxon  States  to  bo  freod 
from  such  guests,  procured  him  so  plentiful  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  that  he  was  provided  wkh  bread 
in  Magdeburg  itself — a  place  where  famine  had 
even  overcome  the  natural  antipathy  of  men  to 
human  flesh.     He  threw  Saxony  into  consterna- 
tion by  his  approach  ;  but  his  views  were  directed 
not  against  this  exhausted  country,  but  i^nst  the 
Imperial  hereditary  dominions.     The  victm-iea  of 
Bernard  encouraged  him,  while  his  desire  of  plnn-^ 
der  was  excited  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Austrian 
provinces.     After  defeating  the  Imperial  General 
Salis  at  Elsterbiirg,  totally  routing  the  Saxon  amy 
at  Chemnitz,  and  taking  Pima,  he  penetrated  witk 
irresistible  impetuosity  into  Bohemia,  crossed  the 
Elbe,  threatened  Fngae^  took  Biandeis  and 
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lalrritB,  defeated  General  IlofidrcheR  with  ten  re- 
giments, and  spread  terror  and  devastation  through 
thttl  defenceleA  kingdem.  Booty  was  his  sole 
ebject,  and  whatever  could  not  be  carried  off  was 
destroyed.  In  order  to  carry  off  the  more  com» 
the  earn  were  cat  firom  the  stalks,  and  the6e  hwm- 
«d«  More  than  a  thousand  castles,  hamlets  and 
Ullages,  were  laid  in  ashes ;  sometimes  more  thaa 
a  hundred  were  destroyed  in  a  single  night.  From 
B<^mia  be  crossed  into  Silesia,  and  even  Mora- 
via and  Austria  were  destined  to  feel  the  effect  of 
his  ravages.  But  to  prevent  this,  Count  Hatzfeld 
fipom  Westphalia,  and  Piecolomini  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, were  obliged  to  hasten  into  this  quar* 
ter.  The  Archduke  Leopold,  a  brother  of  the 
Emperor,  to4^  the  command  to  repair  the  errore 
<if  bis  predecessor  Gkdlas,  and  to  raise  the  army 
from  the  low  ebb  to  which  it  had  fallen. 

The  commencement  justified  the  change,  and 
the  campaign  of  1640  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
most  unfortonate  tarn  for  the  Swedes.  They  were 
dri^n  out  of  one  quarter  after  another  into  Bohe- 
mia, and  anxious  only  to  secure  tiieir  plunder,  they 
precipitately  crossed  the  heights  of  Meissen.  But 
being  followed  into  Saxony  by  the  pursuing  ene- 
my, and  defeated  at  Flanen,  they  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Thuringia.  Having  by  a  single 
campaign  acquired  the  preponderance  in  tbe  field, 
they  again  lost  their  advantage  as  rapidly ;  but 
only  to  acquire  it  a  second  time,  and  to  pass  from 
Hie  extremity  of  defeat,  to  the  summit  of  success. 
The  weakened  army  of  Banner  on  the  brink  of 
destruction  in  its  camp  8t£rfurty  suddenly  recovei^ 
ed*  itself.  The  Duke  of  Lunenburg  abandoned  the 
tmMy  el  i^ngue,  mkI  brought  to  tibftaasistaiiee  ^f 
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Banner  the  very  troops  wbieliy  tbe  yeer  hdotei  \mk 

fought  against  faim.  Hesse  Cassel  seskt  reinferea^ 
ments,  and  the  Duke  of  Loogveville,  with  the  araif 
of  the  late  Duke  Bernard,  joined  him.  Once  mone 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  Imperialists,  Banner 
again  offered  them  battle  near  SaaUeld ;  bat  theor 
leader  Piccolomini  prudently  avoided  a  contest^ 
and  had  chosen  a  position  too  strong  to  be  forced. 
When  the  Bavarians  at  length  separated  ironi  the 
Imperialists,  and  marched  towards  Franconia,  Ban- 
ner attempted  an  attack  upon  thii  divided  Gorps» 
but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  skill  of  the 
Bavarian  General  Von  Merrig,  and  tbe  near  ap* 
proach  of  tha  main  army  of  the  Imperialists.  Both 
armies  now  moved  into  the  exhausted  territory  of 
Hesse,  where  they  formed  intrenched  camps  near 
each  other,  till  at  last  famine  and  the  severity  of 
the  winter  drove  them  from  this  desolated  pro- 
vince. Piccolomini  chose  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Weser  for  his  winter-quarters;  but  being  out- 
flanked by  Banner,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  Swedes,  and  to  4mpo6e  on  the  Bishopric  of 
Franconia  the  bui'den  of  maintaining  bis  army. 

At  this  period  a  diet  was  held  in  Ratisbon, 
where  the  complaints  of  the  States  were  to  be 
heard,  measures  taken  for  the  repose  of  the  eon- 
pire,.and  the  question  as  to  peace  or  war  finally 
decided.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catliolic  voices  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, and  the  defection  of  several  of  the  Froteat- 
ant  votes,  gave  the  Emperor  a  complete  command 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  and  reml«^ 
this  diet  any  thing  but  a  representation  of  (he  opi- 
nions of  the  German  empire.  The  Protestanta, 
with  reason,  considered  it  as  a  mere  combinatioB 
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«f  -Anstria  a»d  its  oreatntes  against  thAtr  party  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  them  a  laadable  e£Part  to  inter* 
TUfrt  its  deliberatioiis,  and  to  dissolve  the  diet  it* 
aelf. 

Baaner  uaderftook  this  bold   enterprise.     His 
iiiiUtaiy  reputation  had  soffered  by  his  last  retreat 
from  Bohemia,  and  same  great  exploit  was  neces- 
aary  to  vestofre  it  to  its  former  lustre.     Without 
confiding  bis  plan  to  any  one,  he,  in  the  very 
•depth  of  the  winter  of  1641,  left  his  quarters  in 
X«unenburg  as  soon  as  the  roads  and  rivers  were 
iroaen.      Accompanied  by   Marshal   Guebriant, 
who  commanded  the  armies  of  France  and  Wei- 
mar, he  directed  his  march  towards  the  Danube, 
through  Thuringia  and  Vogtland,   and  appeared 
Jbefore  Ratisbou  era  the  Diet  were  aware  of  his 
approach.      The  consternation  of  the  assembled 
atates  was  indescribable ;  and  in  then:  first  alarm, 
the  whole  of  the  ambassadors  prepared  for  flight. 
The  £mperor  alone  declared,  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  town,  and  mcouraged  the  rest  by  his 
example.     Unfortunately  for  the  Swedes  a  thaw 
came  on,  which  broke  up  the  ice  upon  the  Danube, 
and  tendered  the  river  impassable,  either  on  foot 
or  by  boats,  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  ice 
which  were  swept  down  by  the  current.    In  order 
to  bumble  the  pride  of  the   Emperor,   Banner 
rudely  fired   600   cannon-shots   into   the   town, 
which,  however,  did  little  mischief.     Baffled  in 
this  attempt,  he  now  resolved  to  penetrate  farther 
into  Bohemia,  and  the  defenceless   province  of 
Moravia,   where  a  lich  booty  and   comfortable 
4]uarters   awaited  his   troops.     Guebriant,  how- 
ever, began  to  fear  thai  the  purpose  of  the  Swedes 
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was  to  draw  tlie  W^inar  vnaf  fai^ier  and  far* 
ther  from  the  Rhine,  and  to  cut  off  its  connexiaa 
with  France,  till  it  should  be  placed  entirely  at 
their  disposal,  or  incapacitated  from  doing  any 
thing  of  itself.  He,  therefore,  separated  from 
Banner  to  return  to  the  Mwne ;  and  the  latter 
flaw  himself  exposed  to  the  whole  Imperial  anajy 
which  had  been  nkntly  collected  between  Ra* 
^bon  and  Ingolatadt,  and  was  on  its  march  a* 
gainst  him.  It  was  now  time  to  think  of  a  la*- 
pid  retreat,  which,  having  to  be  effected  in  the 
fiice  of  an  army  superior  in  cavalry,  and  betwixt 
woods  and  rivers,  through  a  country  entirely  hoe- 
tile,  appeared  almost  impracticable.  He  hastily 
retired  towards  the  fore«t,  intending  to  penetrate 
through  Bohemia  into  Saxony ;  but  he  was  ob» 
liged  to  leave  behind  him  ihne  regiments  a4  Neu- 
burg.  These,  with  a  truly  Spartan  courage,  de« 
fende<l  themselvee  for  four  days  behind  the  shdter 
of  an  old  wall,  and  gained  time  for  Banner  to 
escape.  He  retreated  by  Egra  to  Annabel^; 
Piccolomini  pursued  him  by  a  nearer  route,  by 
Schlakenwald :  and  Banner  succeeded  oiUy  by  a 
single  half  hour  in  clearing  the  Ptos  of  Prisnits, 
and  saving  his  whole  army  fr^m  the  ImperiidistB. 
At  Zwickau  he  was  again  joined  by  Guebriaat ; 
and  both  generals  directed  their  march  towarda 
Halberstadt,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  defend 
the  Saal,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  €^  the  Impe- 
rialists. 

Banner,  at  length,  terminated  his  career  at  Hal- 
4>er8tadt,  in  May  1641,  a  victim  to  vexation  and 
disappointment.  He  maintained  with  distingaiali- 
ed  reputation,  though  with  various  soccees,  the 
character  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Germanyi  and» 
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by*  a  Beries  of  yietonons  aedons,  dbdwed  himtelf 
worthy  of  has  great  instructor.     He  was  fertile  in 
SKpedients,  wfaieh  be  planned  wit^  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  executed  with  boldness ;  cautious  in 
the  midet  of  dangers,  greater  in  adversity  than  in 
good  fortune^  and  never  more  formidable  than  when 
upon  the  brink  of  destruction.    But  the  virtues  of 
the  hero  were  united  with  all  the  feelings  and  vices 
wiiich  are  created  or  fostered  by  a  military  life.^ 
As  imperious  in  private  life  as  he  was  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  with  all  the  rudeness  of  bis  profession 
and  all  the  pride  of  a  conqueror;  be  di^pisted  the 
German  princes  no  less  by  his  haughtiness,  than 
be  eidiausted  their  country  by  the  contributiona 
which  he  levied.     After  the  toils  of  war,  he  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  till  he  a^f 
toned  for  these  excesses  by  a  premature  death. 
Bat  devoted  as  he  was  to  pleasure,  like   Alex<» 
ander  or  Mahomet  the  Second,  he  hurried  from 
its  arms  into  the  severest  toils  of  war,  and  pla- 
ced himself  in  all  his  vigour  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  while  his  soldiers  were  murmuring  at  hiitf 
luxurious  excesses.     Nearly  80,000  men  fell  in 
the  numerous  battles  which  he  fought,  and  about 
600  hostile  standards  and  colours,  which  he  sent 
to  Stockholm,  were  the  trophies  of  his  victories.  The 
loss  of  this  great  general  was  soon  severely  felt  by 
the  Swedes,  who  feared,  with  justice,  that  his  losa 
would  not  easily  be  supplied.     The  spirit  of  re-^^ 
bellion  and  insubordination  which  had  been  over* 
awed  by  ikie  imperious  demeanour  of  this  formid- 
able general,  awoke  upon  his  death.    The  officers^ 
with  an  alanning  unanimity,  demanded  their  ar- 
rears, and  none  of  the  four  generals  who  shared 
the  eomaiand  after  Banner's  death  possessed  in- 
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fluenee  enongh  to  satisfy  these  demanils,  <»r  to  si- 
lence the  malcontents.     Militaiy  discipline  was  at 
an  end,  increasing  want,  and  the  Imperial  lutations 
were  daily  diminishing  the  number  of  the  army, 
the  troops  of  France  and  Weimar  showed  little 
zeal,  those  of  Lunenburg  abandoned  ihe  Swedish 
standards,  as  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, after  the  death  of  Doke  George,  had  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  wiUi  the  Emperor,  and  at  last 
even  those  of  Hesse  quitted  them,  to  seek  better 
quarters  in  Westphalia.     The  enemy  profited  by 
these  destructive  divisions ;  and  although  defeated 
in  two  battles,  succeeded  in  making  a  considerable 
progress  in  Lower  Saxony. 

At  length  appeared  the  new  Swedish  gene- 
ralissimo with  fresh  troops  and  money.      This 
was  Bernard  Torstensohn,  a  pupil  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,and  his  most  successful  imitatiM',  who  had 
been  his  page  during  the  Polish  war.     Though 
a  mart3nr  to  the  gout,  he  surpassed  all  his  op- 
ponents in  activity ;  and  his  enteiprises  seemed 
to  move  with  wings,  while  his  body  was  fettered 
by  disease.     Under  him  the  scene  of  war  was 
changed,  and  new  maxims  adopted,  which  were 
dictated  by  necessity,  and  justified  by  the  event. 
All  the  territories  were  exhausted  in  which  the 
contest  had  hitherto  raged ;  while  the  House  of 
Austria^  safe  in  its  more  distant  territories,  felt  not 
the  miseries  of  the  war  under  which  the  rest  of 
Germany  groaned.     It  was  Torstensohn  who  first 
taught  Uiem    that  bitter  experience,  who  glutted 
liis  Swedes  with  the  fertile  produce  of  Austria, 
and  hurled  the  torch  of  war  even  to  the  very  foot- 
steps of  the  Imperial  throne. 

la  Silesia,  the  en^y  had  gained  contid#rabl» 
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adVantajges  omer  the  'Swedisli  geneml  Stalliaiitieb^ 
and  drireh  him  as  far  as  Nenmark.  Torstensohn^ 
who  had  joined  the  main  aifmy  of  tlie  Swedes  in 
Lunenhwrg,  ordered  faim  to  join  him,  and  in 
the  year  1642,  penetrated  hastily  through  Bran* 
denbnrgy  which,  under  the  great  Elector,  had  he>- 
gmt  to  maintain  an  armed  nevtratity,  into  Silesia. 
Glogan  was  taken,  sword  in  hand,  without  a 
breach,  and  without  any  formal  approadi,  the 
Duke  Francis  Albert  of  Lauenbui^,  defeated  and 
killed  at  Schweidnitz ;  and  Schweidnitz  itself,. with 
almost  all  the  towns  on  that  side  the  Oder,  taken. 
He  now  penetrated  with  irrisistible  force  into 
'the  interior  of  Moraria,  where  no  enemy  of  Aub» 
tris  had  hitherto  appeared,  took  Olmutz,  and  threw 
Vienna  itself  into  consternation. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  Piccoloraini  and  the 
Archduke  Leopold  had  collected  a  saperior  force, 
which  speedily  drove  the  Swedish  conquerors 
-from  MoraTia,  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  upon 
Brieg,  from  Silesia.  Reinfunxed  by  Wrangel,  they 
again  attempted  to  make  head  against  the  enemy, 
and  relieved  Grossglogau ;  but  could  neither  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  battle,  nor  carry  into  effect  their 
own  views  upon  Bohemia.  They  now  overran 
Lusatia,  where  they  took  Zittau  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  that  country,  di- 
rected their  march  towards  the  Elbe,  which  they 
passed  at  Torgau.  Torstensohn  now  threatened 
Leipsic  with  a  siege,  and  hoped  to  raise  a  large 
supply  of  provisions  and  contributions  from  that 
prosperous  town. 

The  Imperialists,  under  Leopold  and  Picolo- 
mini,  immediately  hastened  by  Dresden  to  its  i«- 

X  2 
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lief,  and  Torstensohn,  to  armd  being;  eaelosed  htf* 
tween  this  army  and  the  town,  boldly  advanced  to 
meet  them  in  order  of  battle.     By  a  ftrange  coin- 
ddence  of  drcnrostances,  they  met  precisely  upon 
the  spot  which  Gustavns  Adolphns  had  rendered 
i«markable  by  a  decisiye  rietory  eleven  yean  b^ 
fore  ;  and  the  heroism  of  their  predecessors,  now 
excited  ^e  Swedes  to  emnlate  their  example  on 
this  consecrated  ground.     The  Swedish  generalsi 
Stahlhantsch  !.and  Wellenberg,  threw  themselves 
with  sach  impetuosity  upon  the  left  wing  of  ^e 
Imperialists,  which  was  not  yet  completely  formed, 
that  the  whole  cavalry  that  covered  it  were  routed 
and  rendered  useless.     But  the  left  of  the  Swedes 
was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  when  the  vieto* 
rious  right  advanced  to  its'  assistance,  todc  the 
memy  in  flank  and  rear,  and  divided  the  Austrian 
tine.     The  infantry  on  both  sides  stood  firm  as  a 
wall,  maintaining  the  combat  after  their  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted,  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets,  till  at  last  the  Imperialists,  surronnded 
upon  all  sides,  were  compelled,  after  a  contest  of 
three  hours,  to  abandon  the  field.     The  Generals 
on  both  sides  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
rally  their  fugitives ;  and  the  Archduke  Leopold 
with  his  regiment  was  the  first  in  the  attack,  and 
last  in  flight.     But  this  bloody  victory  cost   the 
Swedes  more  than  3000  men,  and  two  of  their 
best  generals,  Schlangen  and  Lilienhoeck.     More 
than  5000  of  the  Imperialists  were  left  upon  the 
field,  and  nearly  as  many  taken  prisoners.     Their 
whole  artillery,  consisting  of  46  cannon,  the  silver 
plate  and  archives   of  the  Archduke,    with    the 
i^hole  baggage  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
1  conquerors.    Torstensohn,  too  much  weaken? 
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#dl  by  his  victory  to  purstie  the  enemy,  mov^  up- 
on Leipzig.  The  flefiBated  army  retif-ed  into  Bo- 
hemia,  where  its  flying  regiments  reassembled. 
The  Archduke  Leopold  could  not  recover  from 
the  vexation  produced  by  this  defeat ;  and  the  re- 
giment of  cavalry  which,  by  its^  premature  flight, 
bad  occasioned  the  disaster,  experienced  the  eflects 
of  his  indignation.  At  Raconitz  in  Bohemia,  in 
presence  of  the  rest  of  the  anpy,  he  publicly  de-. 
dared  it  infamous,  deprived  it  of  its  horses,  arms, 
imd  insignia,  ordered  its  standards  to  be  torn,  con- 
demned several  of  the  officers  to  death,  and  deci<r 
mated  the  private  men. 

Leipzig,  which  surrendered  three  weeks  after  tha 
battle,  was  the  brilliant  result  of  this  victory.  The 
city  was  obliged  to  clothe  ,the  Swedish  troops  a- 
fiew,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  an  exemption 
•from  plunder,  by  a  contribution  of  300^000  rix- 
dollars,  to  which  the  foreign  merchants,  who  Had 
warehouses  in  the  city,  were  obliged  to  contribute. 
Torstensohn  advanced  in  the  middle  of  winter  a*- 
gainst  Freyberg,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  season  for  several  weeks  before  the  town, 
Jboping  by  his  perseverance  to  vanquish  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  besieged.  But  he  found  that  he  was 
merely  sacrificing  his  troops ;  and  the  approach  o^ 
the  Imperial  General  Piccolomini  compelled  him^ 
with  hi9  weakened  army,  to  retire,.  He  consider.- 
ed  it  as  an  advantage,  however,  that  he  ha4  sucr 
ceeded  in  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  enemy  in 
their  winter  quarters,  who,  by  the  inclemency  of 
•the  season,  had  thus  sustained  a  loss  of  3000 
liorses.  He  now  made  a  movement  towards  the 
X)der,  as  if  with  the  view  of  reinforcing  hinir 
$eli  ^t  the  garrisons  in  Pomeraxua  and  Silesj|a,| 
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bat,  tidth  the  npidity  of  lightning,  he  agfdn  $cp* 
peered  npon  the  Bohemian  frontier,  penetrated 
through  that  kingdom,  and  relieyed  Oimutz  in 
Moravia,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Impe- 
rialists. ¥rom  his  camp  at  Dodiftschan,  two  miles 
from  Olmntz,  he  comrnanded  the  whole  of  Mora^ 
-ria,  levied  the  sererest  contribntions,  and  extended 
his  ravages  almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  In  vsdn 
did  the  Emperor  attempt  to  arm  the  Hangarian 
nobility  in  defence  of  this  province  ;  they  appeal- 
ed to  their  privileges,  and  refused  to  serve  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  country.  Thus,  the  time 
that  should  have  been  spent  in  active  resistance, 
was  lost  in  fruitless  negotiation,  till  the  entire  pro- 
vince fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 

While  Bernard  Torstensohn,  by  his   marches 
and  his  victories,  astonished  friend  and  foe,  the 
armies  of  the  allies  had  not  been  inactive  in  other 
quarters  of  the  empire.     The  troops  of  Hesse  and 
Weimar,  under  Count  Eberstein  and  the  Marechal 
de  Guebriant,  had  M\en  into  the  Electorate  of 
Cologne,  in  order  to  take  up  their  winter  qnarteffr 
there.     In  order  to  rid  himself  of  these  trouble- 
some guests,  the  Elector  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance the  Imperial  General  Hatsfeldt,  and  assem- 
bled his  own  troops  under  General  Lamboy.    The 
latter  was  attacked  by  the  allies  in  January  1642, 
and  defeated  in  a  decisive  action  near  Kempen, 
with  the  loss  of  about  2000  men  killed,  and  about 
twice  that  number  taken  prisoners.     This  impor- 
tant victory  opened  to  them  the  whole  Electorate 
and  neighbouring  territories,  so  that  the  allies  were 
not  only  enabled  to  maintain  their  winter  quarters 
there,  but  to  derive  from  the  country  large  sup- 
of  men  and  horses. 
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Guebriant  left  to  the  Hemians  the  task  of  da- 
feadiog  their  possessions  on  the  Lower  Rhine  a- 
gainst  Hatzfeldt,  and  advanced  towards  Thiuingiay 
as  if  to  second  the  operations  of  Torstensohn  in 
Saxony.  But  instead  of  joining  the  Swedes,  he 
soon  hurried  back  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine, 
fr<om  which  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  al- 
ready too  far  removed.  But  being  anticipated  in 
the  Landgraviate  of  Baden  by  the  Bavarians  un- 
der Mercy  and  John  De  Werth,  he  was  obliged  to 
wander  about  for  several  weeks,  exposed,  without 
shelter,  to  l^e  inclemency  of  the  winter,  and  gene- 
lully  encamping  upon  the  snow,  till  he  found  a 
miserable  refuge  in  Breisgau.  He  appeared  in- 
deed in  the  field  the  next  summer,  and  kept  the  Ba- 
vtarian  army  employed  in  Suabia,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  relieving  Thionville,  which  was  then  be- 
sieged by  Conde.  But  he  was  soon  after  driven 
back  to  Alsace  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
where  he  remained  awaiting  a  reinfOTcement. 

The  xleath  of  Cardinal  Richeliea  took  place  in 
November  1642,  and  the  subsequent  change  in 
the  succession,  and  in  the  ministry,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Louts  XIIL,  had  for  some  time  with- 
drawn the  attention  of  France  firom  the  German 
war,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  this  inactivity  in 
the  field.  But  Mazarine,  the  inheritor  of  Riche- 
lieu s  power,  his  principles,  and  his  projects,  fol- 
lowed out  with  renewed  zeal  the  plans  of  his  pre- 
decessor, though  the  Frendi  subject  was  thus  des- 
tined to  pay  dearly  for  the  political  greatnew 
of  France.  The  main  strength  of  its  armies, 
which  Richelieu  had  employed  against  the  Spa- 
niards, was  directed  by  Mazarine  against  the  Empe- 
j^r ;  and  fhe  anxiety  with  which  he  carried  on  tha 
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war  ia  GenoaBy^  proved  the  uocerily  of  tlie  o(nmOii 
wbidi  he  ezpressedy  that  the  German  anny  was  the ' 
light  arm  of  hta  King,  and  a  wall  of  safety  aroand 
France.     Immediately  after  the  takbg  of  Thion- 
yille,  he  despatched  a  considerable  reinforcement 
to  Field- Marshal  Guebriant  in  Alsace ;  and  to  in- 
duce the  troops  more  willingly  to  bear  the  fatignes 
of  the  German  war^  the  celebrated  Tictor  of  Ro- 
croi,  the  Duke  of  Enguien^  afterwards  Pi'ince  of 
Conde,  was  placed  in  person  at  their  head.    Gue- 
briant now  f^t  himself  strong  enou^  to  appear 
again  in  Germany  with  reputation.     He  hastened 
across  the  Rhine  with  the  view  of  procuring  bet- 
ter winter*quarterB  in  Suabia,  and  actually  made 
himself  master  of  Rothweil,  where  a  Bavarian  ma* 
gazine  fell  into  his  hands.     But  the  place  was  too 
dearly  pm'chased,  and  was  again  lost  with  even 
greater  rapidity  than  it  had  been  acquired.     Gue- 
briant received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  was 
rendered  mortal  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  sur«> 
geon,  and  the  extent  of  his  loss  became  evident 
from  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

The  French  army,  visibly  diminished  in  num- 
bers by  an  expedition  at  this  severe  season  of  the 
year,  had,  after  the  tricing  of  Rothweil,  withdrawn 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Duttlingen,  where  they 
lay  in  complete  security,  without  any  expectation 
of  a  hostile  attack.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy 
collected  a  cmisiderable  force  to  prevent  the  French 
from  establishing  diemselves  beycmd  the  Rhine, 
and  so  near  to  Bavaria,  as  to  protect  that  quar- 
ter from  their  ravages.  The  Imperialists  under 
Hat2feldt  formed  a  junction  with  the  Bavarians 
under  Mercy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who^ 
V  the  whole  course  of  the  war  is  general^ 
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fomui  ereiy  wbere  except  in  his  own  datchy,  joined 
their  united  forces.     It  was  resolred  to  beat  ap  the 
quarters  of  the  Frendi  in  Dnttlingen  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Tillages;  a  favowrite  species  of  expedition  iil 
this  war,  which,  as  it  was  always  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  confdsion,  generally  cost  more  blood- 
shed than  a  pitched  Imttle.     Tliey  felt  themselves 
the  more  at  home,  as  the  French  soldiera,  onac- 
cvstomed  to  such  enterprises,    conceived  them- 
selves protected  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  a- 
gainst  any  surprise.     John  De  Werth,  Who  was 
esteemed  a  master  in  this  species  of  warfare,  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  put  in  practice  against* 
Gnstavns  Horn,  conducted   the  ent«'prise,  and,' 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  was  successftd. 

The  attack  was  made  on  a  side  where  it  was 
least  expected,  on  account  of  the  woods  and  nar- 
row passes,  and  a  heavy  snoW  which  fell  upon  the 
same  day,  (the  Mth  November  1643,)  concealed 
the  approadh  of  the  vanguard  till  it  halted  in  front' 
of  Dnttlingen.      The  whole    artillery    without 
the   place,  as  well  as   the  neighbouring  Castle 
of   Homburg,   were    taken    without  resistance, 
Dntllingein  gradually  surrounded  by  the  army, 
and  all  connection'  with  the  hostile  quarters  in 
the  neighbourmg  riliages   silently  and   sudden- 
ly cut  eff.     The  French  were  vanquished  without 
firing  a  cannon.     The  cavalry  owed  their  escape 
to  the  swiftness  of>  their  horses,  and  the  few  mi- 
nutes in  advance,  which  they  had  gained  upon' 
ihe»  pursuers.     The  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces, 
or  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms.    About  2000 
Bfien  were  killed,  and  7000,  with  25  staff-officers  and 
00  captains,  tdcen  prisoners.     This  was,  perhaps, ' 
the'only  battle,  in  the  whole  covrae  of  the  war,* 
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which  m&de  nearly  the  same  impresdUn  upon  ^ 
party  which  gained  aod  that  which  lost  hy  it;-*4H»lh 
were  Germans,  and  it  wsa  the  Frenieh'  who  had 
disgraced  themselves.  The  memory  of  this  nn- 
unfortunate  day»  which  was  renewed  100  yean 
siier  at  Rosbach,  was  indeed  subsequently  efiaeed 
by  the  heroism  of  a  Turenne  and  Conde  ;  but  the 
Germans  might  be  permitted  to  indemnify  them-* 
selves  for  the  miseries  which  had  been  heapt  upon 
them  by  the  policy  of  France,  by  these  severe  re- 
flections upon  her  intrepidity. 

Meantime  this  defeat  of  the  French'  was  likely 
to  prove  destructive  to  Sweden,  as  the  whole  power 
of  the  Emperor  might  now  be  directed  against 
them,  while  [the  number  of  their  enemies  was  at 
this  time  increased  by  a  formidable  accession. 
Torstensohn  had,  in  Sq>tember   1643,  suddenly 
left  Moravia,  and  moved  into  Silesia.     No  one 
knew  the  cause  of  this  step,  and  the  firequent  cbsok" 
ges  which  took  place  in  the  direction  of  his  march, 
contributed  to  increase  this  perplexity.    From  Si- 
lesia, after  numberless  circuits,  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  Elbe,  while  the  Imperialists  followed 
him  into  Lusatia.     At  Torgau  he  Uirew  a  bridge 
across  the  Elbe,  and  gave  out  that  he  intended  to 
penetrate  through  Meissen  into  the  Upper  Palati* 
nate  in  Bavaria ;  at  Barby,  he  also  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  to  pass  that  river,  but  continued  to 
move  down  the  Elbe  as  far  ai^  Havelbeig,  where 
he  astonished  his  troops  by  informing  tliem  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  lead  them  against  the  Danes 
in  Holstein. 

The  spirit  of  partiality  which  Christian  IV.  had 

displayed  against  the  Swedes  in  his  capacity  of 

ediator,  the  jealousy  with  which  he  laboored  to 
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fakder  the  progress  of  their  amu,  the  obstacles 

which  he  threw  in  the  way  of  the  Swedish  navi* 

gsdon  in  the  Sound,  and  the  burdens  which  ha^ 

imposed  upon  their  commerce,  had  long  excited 

the  indignation  of  this  crown ;  and  at  last,  wheii 

these  grieyances  continued  daily  to  increase,  had 

determined  them  to  revenge.     Dangerous  as  it 

seemed  to  inroWe  themselres  in  a  new  war,  while 

Snreden,  even  amidst  all  her  conquests,  was  almost 

exhausted  by  the  old,  their  desire  of  revenge,  and 

the  deep-rooted  hatred  which  subsisted  between 

Denmark  and  Sweden,  prevailed  over  all  these 

considerations;  and  even  the  embarrassment  in 

which  they  were  placed  by  the  war  in  Germanyi 

acted  as  an  additional  inducement  to  try  their  for« 

tune  against  Denmark. 

Matters  had  in  fact  come  to  that  extremity, 
that  the  war  was  continued  merely  for  the  purpose 
-  of  furnishing  food  and  employment  to  the  troops^ 
that  the  advantage  of  winter-quarters  formed  die 
chief  subject  of  contention ;  and  that  success,  in  this 
particular,  was  more  valued  than  a  decisive  vie- 
tory.     But  now  almest  all  the  provinces  of  the 
German  empire  were  exhausted  and  laid  waste* 
Provisions,  horses  and  men,  were  wanting ;  and 
of  all  these,  a  profusion  was  to  be  found  in  Hol- 
fitein.     If  they  should  merely  succeed  in  recmit- 
iag  their  army  in  that  province,  providing  subsist- 
ence for  the  horses  and  soldiers,  and  remounting 
the  cavalry,  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  at- 
tempt would  be  well  repaid.    It  was,  besides,  of 
the  highest  importance,  now  that  the  negotiations 
for  peace  were  commencing,  to  Himiniah  the  inju- 
rioofl  influence  of  Denmark  upon  these  delibm* 
VOL.  II.  y  8 
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HoiMy  to  delay  the  pacificatMn  itself,  which  seemed 
to  bt  tmfavoirrable  to  the  Swedisli  crown,  by  sow- 
hfig  confusion  among  the  parties  interested,  and,  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  indemnification,  to  in- 
crease as  much  as  possible  the  ntrmber  of  her 
conquests,    in   order  the  more    securely  to  pre- 
aerre  llbose  alone  which  sfie  was  anxious  to  re- 
tain.    The  state  of  the  Danish  kingdom  at  this 
time  justified  even,  greater  hopes,  could  the  at- 
tempt only  be  executed  with  rapidity  and  silence. 
The  secret  was  in  feet  so  well  ^cept  in  Stockholm, 
ttiat  the  Danish  minister  had  not  the  slightest  sus- 
)>icion  of  it ;  and  neither  France  noi*  Holland  were 
admitted  into  the  secret.     Hostilities  cotmnenced 
willhout   any  previous  declaration   of  war;    and 
Torstensohn  was  in    Holstein  before  any  attack 
was  expected.    Tlie  Swedisfh  troops,  meeting  with 
fto  resistance,  poured  Kke  an  inundation  through 
dils  dutcfcy,  -and  made  tbemselves  master  of  «ver? 
iltix)Bg  place,  with  die  exception  -of  Rensburg  and 
G}u(4cstadt.     Atiotlier  army  penetrated  into  Scho- 
nen,  which  made  scarcely  any  greater  resistance ; 
*nd  nothing  but  the  severity  of  the  weather  pre- 
vented their  leader  from  passing  the  Lesser  Baltic, 
tand  carrying  the  war  into  Fuhnen  Jand  Zealand. 
"The  Danish  fleet  was  unsuccessful  at  F«;mem ; 
*nd  Christian  himself,  wlro  was  on  board,    lost  his 
Ttght  eye  by  a  splinter.     Cut  off  from  all  eomnriu- 
'^ication  with  ihe  -distant  foi-ce  of  the    Emperor 
his  ally,  tSiis  King  was  on  the  potrrt  of  see  rug  his 
"whole  kingdom  overrun  by  the  Swedes  ;  and  the 
t>ld  prophecy  of  the  celebrated  Tycho   Brabe  ap- 
^ared  likely  to  be  fblfiUed,  that  in  llhe  year  1644. 
"Christian  I¥.  «hould  wan^ter  in-tbe  greatest  mlserj 
from  his^ominions. 
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'  But  the  Emperor  could  nal  vhfa  IndifliBrslice 
behold  Denmark  saerificed  to  Sweden,  and  ihe 
latter  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  former  lung* 
dom.  Though  great  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of 
so  long  a  march  through  desolated  provitteefl^  hfii 
did  not  hesitate  to  despatch  Count  Gallas,  who, 
after  Piccolomini's  retirement,  had  resumed  tlii^ 
supreme  command  of  the  troops^  with:  an  amy 
into  Holstein.  Gallas  actually  appeared  in.  this 
dutch  y,  took  Keil,  and  hoped,  by  a  junetion  with 
the  Danes,  to  shut  up  the  Swedish  anay  in  Jutr 
land..  Meantime  the  Hessians  and  the  Swedish 
General  Koeni&^mork  were  kept  in  check  by 
Hatzfeldt  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bfemen,  the  son 
of  Cluistiaa  IV. ;  and  the  latter  drawn  into  Saxonf 
by  an  attack  upoa  Meiasoa.  But  Torstewoluiy 
with  his  newiy  aogmented  amy,  penetratied  tbrmigh 
the  UB«cciiftted  pass  betwixt  Schleswig  and  Sta»> 
pelholm,  met  Gallas^  and  dr^ve  him  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Bemburg^ 
where  the  Imperialists  formed  a  forl&fied  camp* 
Torstensohn  passed  the  Saal,  and  took  up  a  posif 
tion'  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  oat  off 
their  communication  with  SaxAny  and  Bohemia* 
Famine  then  found  its  way  iato  their  camp,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  army  ;  nor  was 
their  wretched  situation  much  bettered  by  their 
retreat  to  Magdeburg.  The  cavalry,  which  attempt- 
ed to  escape  into  Silesia,  was  overtaken  and  rout- 
ed by  Torstensohn  near  Juterboek;  the  rest  of 
the  army,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  ita 
way  sword  in  hand,  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
near  Magdeburg.  Of  all  his  fonnidaUe  foree^ 
Gallas  brought  back  only  a  few  thousand.  meB» 
and  the  reputation  of  being  a  consummate  master 
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ia  tbe  art  of  rajbung  an  amy.  After  ibia  untnc- 
caMfal  attempt  to  relieye  him,  the  Kmg  of  Den- 
mark sued  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  at  Brem- 
aebor  in  the  year  1645,  but  under  the  most  nn- 
finvourable  conditions. 

Torstensohn  followed  up  his  yictory;  and,  while 
Axel  Lilienstem,  one  of  the  generala  who  com- 
manded under  him,  overawed  Saxony,  and  Koe- 
nigsmark  subdued  the  whole  of  Bremen,  he  him- 
self penetrated  into  Bohemia  with  16,000  men 
and  80  cannon,  and  endeavoured  a  second  time 
tQ|remove  the  war  into  the  hereditary  dominions 
ot  Austria.  Ferdinand,  upon  this  intelligence, 
hastened  to  Phigue  in  person,  in  order  to  animate 
the  courage  of  the  people  by  his  presence ;  and  as 
a  skilful  general  was  so  much  wanted,  and  so  lit- 
tle unanimity  prevailed  among  the  numerous  lead- 
ers, he  hoped  to  be  able  to  act  with  more  energy 
and  activity  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  theatre  of  war.  By  his  directions,  Hatzfeldt 
assembled  the  whole  Austrian  and  Bavarian  force, 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  inclination  and  advice, 
formed  the  Emperor's  last  army,  and  the  last  bul- 
wark of  his  states,  in  order  of  battle  befwe  the 
approaching  enemy  at  Jankowitz,  on  the  24th  of 
February  1645.  Ferdinand  depended  upon  his 
cavalry,  which  was  more  numerous  by  3000  than 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  upon  the  promise  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  given  him  assurance  of  a  complete 
victory. 

Torstensohn,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  nam- 
ber  his  antagonists,  was  not  intimidated  by  the  en* 
neriority  of  the  Imperialists.  Even  on  the  very 
^m  attack  thcr  left  wing,  which  Geetar,  the  General 
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o^  the  Leadn^,  had  entangle  m  a  very  disadvan- 
tag«oaft  poisitiiHi  among  inarshes  and  thickets^  was 
thrown  into  complete  disorder,  the  Genera],  with 
the'greater  part  of  his  men,  kiUed,  and  neairly  the 
whole  ammunition  of  the  army  talten.  This  unfor^ 
tonate  commencement  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Ihe  Swedes,  constantly  pressing  forward,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  important  eminences. 
After  a  bloody  contest  of  eight  hours,  a  desperate 
attack  on  tb^  part  of  the  Impeiial  cavah'y,  and  a 
vigorous  reMstaoce  by  the  infantry,  they  remained 
in  possesskm  of  tiie  field.  2000  Austriaaos  were 
killed  upon  the  spot,  and  Hatzfeldt  himself,  with 
3000  men,  taken  prisoners*  Thu%  on  the  same 
day,  did  the  Emporor  lote  bis  best  general  and 
his  last  army* 

This  decisive  victory  at  Jancowitz,  at  once  threw 
opeta^  to  the  enemy  all  the  territory  of  Austria. 
Ferdinand  hastily  fled  to  Vienna,  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  liiat  capital,  and  to  save  himself, 
bis  family,  and  his  treasures.  The  victorious 
Swedes  soon  poured,  like  an  inundation,  into  Mo- 
ravia and  Austria.  After  they  had  subdued  near- 
ly ihe  whole  of  Moravia,  invested  Brunn,  taken 
possession  of  almost  all  the  strong  places  and  towns 
ig^n  the  Danube^  aad  carried  the  intreHchments 
St  the  Wolfs- Bridge,  near  Vienna;  they  at  last 
appeared  in  s^ht  of  that  capital,  and  the  care 
w^tch  they  took  to  fortify  their  conquests  showed 
that  their  visit  was  likely  to  be  one  of  some  length. 
After  a  long  and  destructive  circuit  through  every 
pr«vinee  of  Germanyy  the  streamr  of  war  had  at 
last  roUed  backwards  to  its  source,  and  the  roar  of 
the  Swedish  artillery  new  reminded  the  terrified 
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inbatntants  of  those  balls  which  the  Bohemian  re- 
bels  had,  twenty- seven  years  ago,  fired  into  Vien- 
na.   Similar  actors  too  re-appe&red  upon  the  same 
theatre  of  war.     Torstensohn  invited  Ragotsky, 
the  successor  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  to  his  assistanee, 
aa  the  Bohemian  rebels  bad  solicited  that  of  bis  pre- 
decessor ;  Upper  Himgary  was  already  inundated 
by  bis  troops,  and  bis  union  with  the  Swedes  was 
daily    apprehended.     John   George    of  Saxony, 
^driven  to  despair  by  the  Swedes  taking  up  their 
quarters  within  bis  territories,  now  adopted  the 
last  and  only  expedient  which  remained  to  him, 
that  of  concluding  a  truce  with  Sweden,  which  was 
to  be  renewed  from  year  to  year  till  a  general 
peace.     The  Emperor  thus  lost  a  friend^  while  a 
new  enemy  was  making  his  appearance  upon  hia 
frontier,  and  bis  confederates  in  other  quarters  of 
Germany  were  defeated.     The  French  army  had 
effaced  the  disgrace  of  the  defeat  at  Deutlingen 
by  a  brilliant  campaign,  and  had  given  employ- 
ment to  the  whole  force  of  Bavaria  upon  the  Rhine 
and  in  Suabia,   Reinforced  with  fresh  troops  from 
France,  which  the  great  Turenne,  already  distin- 
guished  by  bis  victories  in  Italy,  brought  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien ;  they  appeared 
on  the  4th  of  August  1644,  before  Friburg,  which 
had  been  lately  taken  by  Mercy,  and  which  ^aa 
now  covered  by  him  with  his  whole  army  strong-* 
ly  intrenched.     But  all  the  impetuous  valour  of 
the  French  was  exerted  in  vain  agakist  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Duke  of  Eng^en 
was  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  fruitless  sacrifice 
of  6000  men.     Mazarine  shed  tears  over    this 
great  loss,  which  Cond6,  who  had  no  feeling^  for 
any  thing  but  gldry,  disregarded.  «  A  single  night 
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in  PviB,"  said  he»  "  gives  birth  to  more  men  than 
this  action  has  destroyed."  The  Bavaiians,  how- 
ever, were  so  much  exhausted  by  this  murderous 
battle,  that,  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  relieve 
Amstria,  they  were  not  even  able  to  defend  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Spires,  Worms  and  Manheim, 
flurrendered;  the  strong  fortress  of  Philipsburg 
was  taken  by  famine ;  and  Mentz  itself  has- 
tened, by  a  timely  submission,  to  disarm  the  con- 
querors. 

Austria  and;]\ioravia,  however,  were  now  freed 
from  Torstensohn,  as  they  had  formerly  been  from 
the  Bohemians.  Ragotzky,  at  the  head  of  25,000 
men,  had  penetrated  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Swedish  camp  upon  the  Danube.  But  these  rude 
and  undisciplined  bands  merely  laid  waste  the 
eoontry,  and  increased  the  distress  which  was  al- 
ready felt  in  the  Swedish  camp,  instead  of  second- 
ing ^e  operations  of  Torstensohn  by  any  vigoroua 
enterprise.  To  extort  tribute  from  the  Emperor^ 
and  money  and  eiSects  from  his  subjects,  was  the 
object  which  called  Ragotzky,  like  lus  predecessor 
Bethlem  Grabor,  into  the'  field ;  and  both  departed 
as  soon  as  their  object  was  attained.  Ferdinand^ 
in  order  to  get  quit  of  him>  granted  the  barbarian 
whatever  be  asked,  and,  by  a  small  sacrifice,  fr^ed 
his  states  of  this  formidable  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  main  force  of  the  Swedes 
ImiI  been  greatly  weakened  by  a  tedious  encamp- 
ment before  Brnnn.  Torstensohn,  who  command- 
ed in  person,  exhausted  for  four  entire  months  his 
whole  knowledge  of  military  tactics  m  vain  ;  the 
obeiinacy  of  the  resistance  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
attack ;  while  the  courage  of  the  commp' 
Swedish  deserter,  who  had  no  pardon  to 
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was  excited  by  desfuiir.     The  ravages  caused  1>y ' 
pestilential  disorders,  arising  from  faoime,  waat  of 
cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  unripe  fmit  during  their 
tedious  epcampment,  with  the  sudden  retreat  of 
the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  at  last  compelled  the 
Swedish  leader  to  raise  the  siege.     As  all  the 
passes  upon  the  Danube  were  occupied,  and  his 
army  greatly  weakened  by  famine  and  sickness,  he 
at  last  abandoned  his  enterprise  n^ainst  Austria 
and  Moravia,  and  contented  himself  with  securing 
a  key  to  these  provinces,  by  leaving  behind  him 
Swedish  ganiscms  in  the  conquered  fortresses.  He 
then  directed  his  march  into  Bohemia,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  the  Imperialists  under  the  Arch* 
d«ke  Leopold.  Such  places  as  had  not  been  taken 
by  the  latter,  were  recovered,  after  his  departure^ 
by  the  Austrian  General  Bucheim ;  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  the  Anstruin  frontier 
was  again  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  Vieniia  es» 
eaped  with  the  alarm  which  it  Imd  midergone.    In 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  too,  the  fortunes  of  the  Swedes 
were  very  variable ;  they  traversed  both  countries 
without  being  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  either* 
But  if  the  designs  of  Torotensohn  were  not  acv* 
eompanied  with  all  the  success  which  they  were 
at  first  promised,  they  were  at  least  productive  of 
the  most  important  consequences  to  the  Swedieb 
party.     Denmark  had  been  compelled  to  a  peace. 
Saxony  to  a  truce.     The  Emperor  had  been  ren- 
dered more  accommodating  in  the  deliberations  Cor 
a  peace,  and  Sweden  itself,  bolder  and  more  con* 
fident  in  its  bearing  towards  these  crowtts.     Ha- 
ving thus  nobly  performed  his  duty,  the  author  of 
"hese  advantages  retired,  adorned  with  laurels,  ia« 
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to  the  tFBnquillity  of  priTate  Hfe,  and  endeaTOured^ 
by  retirement,  to  regun  his  health. 

By  ^e  retreat  of  Torstensohn,  the  Emperor  wa* 
retieyed  from  an  irraption  on  the  side  of  Bohemia. 
But  a  new  danger  soon  threatened  the  Austrian 
iirontier  from  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  Turenne  who 
had  separated  from  Cond6,  and  gone  into  Swabia, 
had>  in  the  year  1645,  been  totally  defeated  by 
Mercy  near  Mei^ntheim  ;  and  the  victorious  Ba- 
varians, under  their  brave  leader,  poured  into 
Hesse.  But  the  Duke  of  Enguien,  immediately 
hastened  with  considerable  succours  from  Alsace 
to  Koenigsmark  from  Moravia,  and  the  Hessians 
from  the  Rhine,  to  recruit  the  defeated  army,  and 
the  Bavarians  were  once  more  driven  back  to  the' 
extremity  of  Suabia.  They  at  last  posted  them- 
selves at  the  dllage  of  AUershein,  near  Nordlin* 
geu,  in  order  to  cover  the  Bavarian  frontier.  But 
ihe  impetuosity  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien  was  in- 
timidated by  no  obstacle.  He  led  forward  hh 
troops  against  the  hostile  batteries^  and  a  battle 
took  place,  which  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Ba- 
varians rendered  most  obstinate  and  bloody :  till  at 
last  the  death  of  the  great  Mercy,  the  skill  of  Tu- 
renne, and  the  iron  firmness  of  the  Hessians,  de- 
cided the  day  in  favour  of  the  allies.  But  even 
this  second  barbarous  sacrifice  of  life  had  little  in- 
fluelace  on  the  course  of  the  war,  or  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  The  French  army,  exhausted  by 
this  bloody  contest,  was  still  farther  weakened  by 
the  departure  of  the  Hessians,  and  the  Bavarians 
being  reinforced  by  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Tu- 
renne was  again  obliged  hastily  to  recross  the 
Rhine. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  enabled  the  enemy  to 
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turn  their  whole  force  agaivet  llie  Swedee  m  Bo^ 
hemia.     Gustavua  Wraagel,  no  uuwovtky  8itcees«- 
aor  of  Banner  and  Torslensohn, .  ha^  m  the  year 
1646,  obtaifned  the  aupreiae  commaBd  of  tlie  Swe** 
dish  art»y,  which,  heeides  the  flying  corps  of  Koe- 
nigsBiark,  and  the  nuuieroue  garrieons  dispersed 
throughout  the  eropire^  amounted  to  about  SOOO 
hprse,  and  15,000  foot.     The  Archrthike,  after  re- 
ifikforcing  his  army,  which   aaaonated  to  24,000 
men,  with   twelve  Bavarian  regiments  of  caval* 
ry,  and  eighteen  r^imeBts  of  In^Mitry,  moyed  Br 
gainst  Wrangd,  in  hopes  of  heing  abl«  to  over-, 
whelm  him  by  his  [superiority,  before  Koenigsmark 
donld  join  him,  or  the  French  efiect  a  diversion  ia 
bis  favour.     Wrangel,  however,  did  not  await  hia 
arrival,  but  hurried  through  Upper  Saxony  to  the 
Weser,  wh^re  he  took  Hoester  and  Faderbom. 
From  theiiee  he  moved  into  Hesse,  in  order  to 
form  a  junction  with  Turenne,  and,  at  his  camp 
at  Weimar,  was  joined  by  the   flying  corps  ci 
Koenigsmark.     But   Turenne,  restrained  by  the 
orders  of  Mazarine,  who  l»ad  beheld  with  je^oasy^ 
the  warlike  prowess  and  increasing  pride  of  the 
Swedes,  excused  himself  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sing necessity  of  defending  the  frontier  of  France 
on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  as  the  FlemiTiga 
had  this  year  failed  to  make  the  diversion  which 
they  promised.  But  as  Wrangel  continued  to  press 
his  demand  with  vigour,  and  a  longer  oppositioik 
might  have  excited  the  suspicions  of  tiie  Swedes, 
or  induce  them  to  conclude  a  private  treaty  ^vith 
Austria,  Tuienne  at  last  obtained  the  wished  for 
permission  to  join  the  Swedish  army. 

The  junction  took  place  at  Giessen,  and  they 
now  feh  themselves  strong  enough  to  make  head 
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RgkioM  the  ^neray.  The  latter  had  followed  the 
Siv^edes  into  Heeee,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  pro- 
visions,  and  to  prevent  their  union  with  Turenne. 
in  both  these  Rttempts  they  had  been  nnsucoess- 
ful ;  and  the  Imperialists  now  saw  themsdves  cot 
'Off  from  the  Maine,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest 
want  from  the  loss  of  their  magazines.  Wrangd 
amled  himself  of  tfaeii*  weakness  to  execute  ah 
enterprise,  by  which  he  hoped  to  give  a  new  di» 
Taction  to  the  war.  He,  too,  had  adopted  the 
aiaxtni  of  bis  predecessor,  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  Austrian  States.  But  dismayed  by  the  unfor- 
tunate issue  of  Torstensohn's  enteiprise,  he  hoped 
to  gain  his  end  with  more  certainty  and  effect  by 
Another  way.  He  resolved  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  Austriah 
tenitortes  through  the  midst  of  Bavaria.  A  si- 
jntlar  plan  had  been  purposed  by  Grustavus  Adol- 
^us,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  execute,  fi'om 
the  approach  of  Wallenstetn's  army,  and  the  daln- 
ger  of  Saxony.  Duke  Bernard  moviDg  in  his 
IcMttfifteps,^  and  more  foitunate  than  Gustavus  A- 
<lolphils,  had  spread  his  victorious  banners  between 
the  Iser  and  the  Inn ;  but  he  too  was  arrested 
in  Ills  course,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  be- 
ftire  an  enemy  eupeiior  in  number.  WrangeJ  now 
hoped  to  accomplish  the  object  in  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  failed,,  the  more  so  as  the  Imperial 
and  Bavarian  army  was  far  in  his  rear  upon  the 
I^abn,  and  could  only  reach  Bavaria  by  a  loDg 
march  through  Franconia  and  the  Upper  Palatinate. 
HeiAoved  hastily  upon  the  Danube,  defeated  a 
^Bavarian  corps  near  Dofkauwertb,  and  passed  thi^ 
Tiver  as  well  as  the  Lech  without  resistance.  B«t 
%y  ti«B  soNice^esftii  siege  jof  Augsburg  he  gave  the 
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Imperialists  time,  not  only  to  relieve  that  city,  bat 
also  to  repulse  him  as  far  as  Lauingen.  No  sooner, 
however,  bad  they  tamed  towards  Swabia,  in  <Krder 
to  remove  the  war  from  the  Bavarian  frontier,  than 
he  seized  the  opportunity,  repassed  the  Ledi,  and 
4  maintained  the  passage  against  the  Imperialists 

themselves.  Bavaria  now  lay  open  and  defence- 
less before  him  ;  the  French  and  Swedes  poured 
into  it  like  a  torrent,  and  the  soldier  indenmified 
himself  for  the  dangers  he  had  undergone,  by  the 
most  frightful  outrages,  robberies,  and  extortions. 
The  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troops,  who  at  last 
I  succeeded  in  passing  the  Lech  at  Thierhaupten, 

]  only  increased  the  misery  of  this  country,  which 

I  was  plundered  without  distinction  by  friend  and 

!  foe. 

r  And  now,  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole 

I  course  of  this  war,  the  courage  of  Maximilian, 

which  had  stood  unshaken  amidst  the  calamities 
of  eight-and-twenty  years,  began  to  waver.     Fer- 
dinand II.,  his  fschool-companion  at  Ingolstadty 
^  and  the  friend  of  his  youth,  was  no  more ;  and 

with  the  death  of  this  friend  and  benefactor,  were 
dissolved  the  strongest  ties  which  had  linked  tbe 
Elector  to  the  House  of  Austria.  To  the  iiuther 
he  had  been  attached  by  habit,  by  inclination,  and 
by  gratitude  ;  the  son  was  a  stranger  to  his  heart, 
and  with  him  he  was  connected  by  no  other  ties 
than  those  of  state  policy. 

These  accordingly  were  the  motives  which  the 
artifices  of  France  now  put  in  operation,  in  order 
to  detach  him  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  to 
induce  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  It  was  mot 
"withoat  important  reasons,  that  Mazarine  had  90 
concealed  his  jealousy  of  the  increasing  powier 
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of  Sirdden,  as  to  allow  the  French  to  accompany 
thu  Swedes  into  Bavaria.     His  intention  was,  that 
Bftvana  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
WW,  in  order  that  the  stubbornness  of  Maximilian 
might  be  subdued  by  necessity  and  despair,  and 
«he  Emperor  deprived  of  his  first  and  last  ally. 
Brandenburg  had,  under  its  great  sovereign,  eni- 
braced  the  neutrality ;  Saxony  had  been  compelled 
to  do  so  from  necessity ;  the  war  in  France  pre- 
vented the  Spaniards  from  taking  any  pait  in  that 
of  Germany ;  Denmark  had  withdrawn  from  the 
theatre  of  war  after  the  peace  with  Sweden ;  and 
Pdand  had  been  disarmed  by  a  long  truce.     If 
they  could  succeed  in  detaching  the  Elfector  of 
Bavaria  also  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  the  Em- 
peror  would  be  left,  without  a  friend  in  Germany, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  allied  powers. 
'^  Ferdinand  III.  perceived  the  danger  in  which 
he  stood,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  avert  it. 
But  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  persuaded 
that  the  Spaniards  tdone  were  disinclined  to  peace, 
and  that  Spanish  influence  alone  induced  the  Em- 
peror  to  resist  a  cessation  of  hostilities.     Maxi- 
milian hated  the  Spaniards,  and  had  never  forgiven 
their  opposition  to  his  claims  on  the  Palatine  E- 
^ctorate.     Could  it  then  be  supposed  that,  in  or- 
^er  to  gratify  this  hostile  power,  he  should  see  his 
people  sacrificed,  his  country  laid  waste,  and  his 
own  fortunes  ruined,  when,  by  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, he  might  relieve  himself  from  all  these  dis- 
treeses,  procure  for  his  people  the  repose  of  which 
^2^  stood  so  much  in  need,  and  perhaps  accele- 
nite  the  amval  of  a  general  peace  ?     All  doubts 
dmappeared;  and,  convinced  of  the  necMity  of 
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tbis  9tep,  he  tboi^^t  he  sufficiently  lal6Ued  kis 
daty  to  the  Emperor,  if  be  procwed  for  Imb  aieo 
the  benefit  of  the  truce.  The  deputies  of  the 
three  Crowns  and  of  Bavaria  net  at  Ulm  to  ad- 
just the  conditions  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
But  it  was  soon  evident,  from  the  instructions  ef 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Emperor  to  furth^  this  object,  hut 
if  possible  to  prevent  it.  It  was  obviousiy  neces- 
sary to  render  the  truce  acceptabJe  to  tlie  Swedes, 
who  had  the  advantage,  and  had  inore  to  kopis 
than  to  fear  from  the  contialuatioB  <^  the  war,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  render  it  oiUioxious  to 
them  by  hareh  conditions.  They  were  tbe-cett- 
querors ;  and  yet  the  Emperot  ventured  ^e  dictftte 
to  them.  In  the  first  transports  of  their  indigna- 
tion, the  Swedish  ambassadors  w>ereoii  the  poii|t 
of  leaving  the  Congress,  «nd  the  French  Were  the 
first  to  have  recourse  to  threats  in  evder  to  4etaai 
them. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  having  thus  foiled  m  his 
good  intentions  to  include  the  Eaaperer  in  the  be- 
nefit of  the  truce,  now  thought  himself  jnstilied  in 
attending  to  his  own  interests.     Thoiigh  the  tmce 
was  to  be  dearly  purchased,  he  did  not  hesitvie  to 
iiccede  to  the  conditions.     He  agreed  to- allow  the 
Swedes  to  extend  their  quarters  in  Swabifi  and 
Franoonia,  and  to  confine  his  own  to  Bavaria  auid  i 
the  Palatinate.      The   conqttests   which   Jbe   had  i 
made  in  Swabia  were  ceded  to  the  aUiee^  wbe»  oa  I 
their  part,  restoi^d  to  him  >what  they  ha4  4alaen ' 
from  Bavaria.  *  Cologne  arid  Hesse  Casaal  '«v>et%| 
alsoinijlnded  in  the  truce.     After  the  ceoclaaaoJ 
of  this  treaty,  ttpoa  the  14th  Mf^^^   1647»    iM 

rench  and  Swedes  lefuBavaria,  and,  in  nminar  mm 
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t(y  interf^fe  with  eadi  other,  took  np^  diilpFent 
qmrtere,  the  fommr  ift  the  Datchy  of  Wurtem- 
beff^  the  latter  in  Upper  Swabia,  in  the  nei^ 
biMrrhood  ol  the  Lake  of  Bode.  On  the  extreme 
nbrtih  of  tht»  Lake,  and  on  the  most  southern  fron- 
tier of  SwBhiay  the  Austrian  town  of  ^-egentz,  by 
ilB  steep  9tnd  narrour  passes,  seemed  to  bid  de- 
fianee  to  every  attack ;  and  accordingly,  the  whole 
snrremidiiig  peasantry  bad  taken  refuge  with  their 
piroperty  in  this  natvral  fortress.  The  rich  booty 
which  the  store  of  proFisions  it  contained  gave 
itasoB'te  expect,  and  the  advantage  of  posses- 
smg  ft  pass  into  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  induced  the  Swedish  general  to  venture  an 
attaek  upon  this  supposed  iin[N*egnable  pass  and 
town.  Meantime  Tureime,  according  to  agree- 
Bileitt,  had  marched  into  Wurtemberg,  where  he 
compelled  the  Landgrave  of  Darmstadt  and  the 
l^ector  of  Mentz  to  imitate  the  example  of  Bfr- 
veria,  and  to  embrace  the  neutrality. 

And  now,  at  last,  the  great  object  of  the  policy 
of  France  seemed  to  be  attained,  that  of  expo- 
sing the  Emperor,  deprived  of  the  support  of 
the  League,  and  of  hie  Protestant  allies,  to  the 
united  force  of  two  crowns,  and  of  dictating  to 
him,  sword  m  hand,  the  conditions  of  peace.  An 
army,  not  exceeding  12,000,  was  all  that  re- 
iftatned  to  him  of  his  formidable  power ;  and  this 
force,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  intrusting 
to  the  command  of  a  Calvinist,  the  Hessian-  de- 
serter Melander,  the  war  having  deprived  him 
of  all  his  best  generals.  But  as  this  war  had 
been  remarkable  for  the  sudden  changes .  of  for- 
tune  it  displayed;  «nd  as  every  calculation  el- 
state  policy  had  been  frequently  baffled  by  sohk 
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ftuddes  occiirTeiice>  the  iasoe  in  tUs  oafle  dis- 
^pointed  expectation ;  and  the  faUen  power  of 
Austria}  after  a  brief  crisis,  again  attained  a  for- 
midable superiority.     The  jealousy  which  France 
entertained  towards  Sweden,  prevented  it  from 
permitting  the  total  ruin  oi  the  Emperw,  or  al- 
lowing the  Swedes  to  obtain  a  jHreponderance  in 
Germany,  which  might  have  been  destruclaTe  to 
France  herself.    Accordingly,  the  French  minister 
did  not  avail  himself  of  the  distress  of  Austria; 
and  the  army  of  Tureniie,  separating  itself  from 
that  of  Wrangel,  withdrew  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands.     Wrangel,  indeed,    made  the  at- 
tempt, after  moving  from  Swabia  into  Franconia, 
taking  Schweinfurt,    and  incorporating  the   Im- 
perial garrison  of  that  place  with  his  own  army, 
to  make  his  way  into  Bohemia,  and  laid  siege  to 
Egr%  the  key  of  that  kingdom*     In  order  to  re- 
lieve this  fortress,  the  Emperor  put  his  last  army 
in  motion,  and  placed  himself  at  its  head.     But 
the  circuit  which  he  was  obliged  to  take,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  States  of  Von  Schlick,  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  War,  deUyed  his  inarch ;  and 
before  his  arrival,  Egra  was  already  tsiken*     Both 
armies  now  approached  each  other  ;  and  a  deci- 
sive battle  was  expected,  as  both  were  su£feiing 
from  want,  as  the  Imperialists  were   superior  in 
number,    and  both  camps  were  separated  from 
each  other  only  by  the  intrenchments   between 
them.     But  the  Imperialists  contented  themselves 
with  keeping  close  to  the  enemy,  and  harassing 
them   by  skirmishes,   by   fiunine,  and    fatig^oing 
marches,  until  the  negotiations  whi<^  had  been 
<^ned  with  Bavaria  sb^uld  be  brought  to  a  bear* 
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The  nemtrality  of  Bayaria  was  a  raortificatton 
whidl  the  Imperial  Court  conld  never  pardon  ; 
and,  aiiter  in  vain  attempting  to  prevent  it,  they 
BOW  determined,  if  possible,  to  tarn  it  to  advan- 
ta^  Several  offieers  of  tlie  Bavarian  army  had 
Vesn  irritated  by  the  step  of  their  master,  which 
at  onee  reduced  them  to  inactivity,  and  imposed 
a  bardensome  restraint  on  their  restless  disposi* 
tion.  Even  the  brave  John  De  Werth  was  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents,  and,  excited  by  the  Em- 
peror,, he  formed  the  design  of  seducing  the  whole 
anny  from  the  service  of  the  Elector,  and  leading 
It  over  to  the  Emperor.  Ferdinand  did  not  blush 
to  patronise  this  act  of  treachery  against  the  most 
trasty  ally  of  his  fetber*  He  issued  formal  pro- 
clamations to  the  Electoral  troops,  in  which  he 
nmiinded  them  that  they  were  the  troops  oi  the 
empire,  which  the  Elector  had  merely  command- 
ed in  name  of  the  Emperor.  Maximilian  forta« 
Btttely  detected  the  plot  in  sufficient  time  to  ena- 
ble him  to  anticipate  and  prevent  it  by  the  moet 
V9f9d  and  effective  measm'es. 

This  disgraceful  step,  on  the  part  of  the  Empe* 
wr,  would  have  justified  a  reprisal,  bnt  Maadmi- 
liaii  was  too  old  a  statesman  to  listen  to  the  voice 
o£  passion^  where,  policy  alone  was  concerned. 
He  had  failed  to  derive  from  the  trace  the  advan- 
tages he  expected.  Far  from  tending  to  accelerate 
a  general  peace,  this  partial  truce  had  had  a  per- 
nicioiis  influence  upon  the  negotiations  at  Munster 
and  Osnaburg,  by  extending  the  demands,  and  in- 
creasing the  confidence  of  the  allies.  The  French 
and  Swedes  had  removed  from  Bavaria ;  but,  by 
XkB^  kwa  of  his  quarters  in  the  Swabiaa  Circle,  ha 
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France  had  onee  nmi^  diiftp^^ifliitid  lim  expn^^ 
tations  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  Amy  df  Tvrenae,  ^li»- 
tfigarding  thd  remonstrances  of  Wrangle),  bad  t«* 
nained  upon  the   Rhine.     The   Swedisli  kadw 
tevenged  himself,  hy  drawing  into  bis  Herriee  the 
cavalry  of  Weimar,  which  had  left  that  of  RnMee^ 
though,  by  this  step,  he  increased,  still  fanner,  iJm 
jealousy  of  that  power.     TnrenBe  at  last  receifod 
permission  to  join  the  S\re<les ;  and  the  last  caan 
paign  of  this  eventful  war,  wall  now  opened  bj^ 
the  united  armieto.     They  drove  Melander  befoie 
them  along  the  Dan^obe^  throw  supf^les  mto  Egra, 
which  was  then  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  and 
defeated  the  Imperiid-  and  Bavarian  atmoea  on  ths 
Danube,  which  ventured  to  oppose  them  ait  Sua- 
marshausen.     In  this  action  Meland^  was  moit- 
ally  wounded,  and  the  Bavariaii  Geimsl  Groaa- 
Md  then  placed  himself  on  the  farther  sid«  of  ^ 
Lech,  in  orda*  to  prevent  the  eneDf/s  eBtrame 
into  Bavaria. 

But  Gustavds  was  not  mem  fortunate  than 
Tilly,  who,  in^this  saine  posi^n,  ha4  saciiieed  Ilia 
Ufe  for  Bavaria.  Wrangel  and  Tureone  chose  ithe 
8»ne  passage  over  the  river,  which  Was  diatm- 
guinhed  by  the  victory  of  Gustavus  Adolphns,  ^nd 
accomplished  it  by  means  of  the  same  advsMses 
which  had  favoured  their  predecessor.  Bftviaris 
was  now  a  second  time  overran,  and  the  breaieh 
of  the  truce  punished  by  the  severest  treatrbent  of 
its  inhabitants.  Maximilian  sought  ^heller  im 
burgh,  while  the  Swedes  crossed  the  Iser, 
forced  their  way  as  far  as  the  inn.  A  violent- 
continued  rain,  which  in  a  ibw  daya  swelled 
ineAnsiderable  stream  intoa  bnmd  river,  ORcei 
Ted  Austria  hmn  this  tbreatemng  danger. 
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mmof  lea  timet  attempted  to  form  \  Mdge  of 
boiti  orer  the  JnUf  and  aa  often  it  waa  de- 
etrajred  by  the  cnirent.  Never  during  the  whole 
coune  of  the  war  had  the  terror  of  the  Catholica 
been  so  great  as  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
ennny  were  in  the  centre  of  Bavana,  and  where 
no  general  remained  who  conld  be  opposed  to  a 
Toranne,  a  Wrangel,  and  a  Koenigamark.  At  last 
the  brave  Piccolomiai  airiTed  from  the  Nether-, 
lands  to  take  the  command  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Imperialists*  The  allies  had,  by  their  own  rayages 
in  Bdiemia,  rendered  their  sabsiBtence  in  that 
cemitry  difficult,  and  were  at  last  compelled  by 
wmit  to  retreat  into  the  Upper  Palatinate^  where 
the  news  of  the  peace  put  a  period  to  their  ac-» 
tivity. 

Koenigsmark,  with  his  flying  corps,  had  ad« 
Tanced  towards  Bohemia,  where  Ernest  Odowal« 
dcy,  a  disbanded  captain,  who  had  been  disaUed 
in  the  Imperial  sendee,  and  then  dismissed  with- 
oat  a  pension,  suggested  to  him  a  plan  for  snr- 
piising  the  Lesser  side  of  the  dty  of  IVagne. 
KoenigBmark  saccessjfully  accomplished  the  attempt, 
and  acquired  the  reputation  of  closing  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  by  its  last  brilliant  enterprise.  Thia 
deciBlve  stroke,  which  iranqnisbed  at  last  the 
'Emptrar'a  iiresolution,  cost  the  Swedes  only  the 
loss  of  a  single  man*  But  the  Old  Town,  the 
larger  half  of  Prague,  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Moldau,  by  its  yigorons  resistance 
wearied  out  the  efforts  of  the  Palatine  Charles 
Gustarus,  the  successor  of  Christina,  who  had  ar* 
rived  from  Sweden  with  fresh  troops,  and  bad 
aesembled  the  whole  Swedish  force  in  Bohemia 
and  Silesia  before  its  walls*     The  approach  of 
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winter  st  hst  drovi  the  beMg«B  into 
qurteny  and,  in  the  monntinwii,  the  intettigvBeft 
arriTed  that  a  peace  had  been  ngaad  m  Mnaatar 
on  the  24th  October. 

The  coloMal  lahoor  attendng  the  conipletian 
of  thia  aoleiiui  and  ever  nenMirabie  treatjr,  which 
ia  knoim  by  the  name  of  the  peaoeaf  WestpWia; 
the  endleaa  obrtnclaa  which  were  ts  be 
ed ;  the  contending  intercats  which  it  waa 
sary  to  reconcile;   the  chain  ef  ci 
which  neceaarily  concomd  m  order  to 
thk  tedionsy  hnt  pceciona  and  penaanent  woik  of 
atate  p^icjr ;  the  difficakiee  ^rinch  attended  tlM 
vtTf  openiag  of  the  negociatianay  naikiunihiy  them 
when  opened  amidat  &m  ever  "varjing  vickaiftadaa 
of  the  war ;  finally  coaclnding  the  conditiona  of 
peace^  and  adll  more  the  canying  them  iiMo  eze- 
cntion ;  what  were  the  conditions  of  Mi  pence  ;* 
what  each  eonteMting  pow«r  gained  or  lost  by  the 
teib  and  aofieriDga  of  a  thirty  yean'  war,  what 
infioence  it  exerted  upon  the  general  ajatem  «f 
Enropcan  poKcy  ;-»theee  coasiderationa  mnet  be 
left  to  another  pen*     The  biatory  of  lh»  pence  of 
Westphalia  eoaatitates  a  whole  as  inqMMlant  aa 
the  history  of  the  war  itself.     A  mere  abridgment 
of  it  would  reduce  to  a  mere  skeleton  one  oif  the 
most  interesting  and  characteristic  monaraents  of 
human  policy  and  passions,  and  deprive  it  of  every 
feature  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public, 
for  which  I  write,  and  of  whidi  I  now  respectfully 
take  my  leave. 
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TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION 

OV  THE 

COUNTS  EGMONT  AND  HORN.  * 


Thb  two  Counts^  some  weeks  after  their  arrest, 
were  despatched  to  Ghent  nnder  an  escort  cf 
3000  Spanish  soldiers,  where  they  were  ]^detained 
in  the  citadel  for  niore  than  eight  month§f  Their 
trial  took  place  m  forniy  before  the  Cooncil  of 
Twelye^  winch  had  been  appointed  by  the  Doke  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  past  distorbances  in  Bros* 
aels,  while  the  charge  of  conducting  the  proceed- 
ings was  assigned  to  the  Ptocurator-Geoeraly  John 

*  Tfao  two  pieces  which  follow — ^the  Trial  of  Counts 
Cgmont  and  Horn,  and  the  Siege  of  Antwerp— were  in- 
tended to  form  poitions  of  the  second  Tolume  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  which  Schiller 
never  lived  to  complete.  Being  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  portion  of  the  work  which  is  completed  (the  latter  in 
particular  relating  to  an  ewnt  nearly  twelve  years  after 
the  date  at  which  Schiller's  History  closes),  we  haive  given 
them  a  place  in  this  volume.  The  Trial  of  the  two  Counts 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Thalia,  No.  8,  and  the 
Siege  of  Antwerp  in  the  Horen  for  179^ 
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Dubois.     That  against  Count  Egmont  contained 
ninety  different  charges,  that  which  was  directed 
against  Count  Horn  sixty.      Every  innocent  ac- 
tion, every  omission  on  the  part  of  these  noble- 
men, was  construed  upon  the  principle  which  Alba 
had  established  in  the  outset,  that  the  two  Counts, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Prince  .of  Orange,  had 
planned  the  downfall  of  die  royal  authority  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  had  attempted  to  usurp  the  go- 
vernment of  the   pr#vince^     The    expulsion   of 
Granvella,  Egmont's  mission  to  Madrid,  the  con- 
federation of  the  Gueux,  the  concessions  which 
they  had  made  to  the  Protestants  within  their  own 
districts :  all  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with, 
and  to  bear  reference  to,  this  preconcerted  plan. 
Thus  the  most  trifling  occurrences  became  import- 
tint,  and  one  action  was  darkened  and  discoloured  by 
ahother.     By  thus  treating  ^reiy  separate  articfe 
as  amounting  to  the  crime  of  leze-majestie,  ^eir 
condemtetion  would  be  the  better  borne  out  and 
jtistified  by  the  union  of  the  wbole. 

'  The  diarges  were  transmitted  to  the  priaonen, 
with  orders  to  answer  them  in  five  days.  Afier 
domg  so,  they  were  allowed  to  choose  defend- 
)ers  and  advocates,  who  were  permitted  to  obtwn 
free  access  to  the  prisoners.  But  as  they  were 
accused  of  treason,  none  of  their  friend^  were  al- 
lowed  to  visAt  them.  (Umn%  £^;iu<mt  mad^  choice 
of  the  Setgnevr  de  Landas,  and  of  some '  diatiii- 
guished  advocates  in  Brussels. 

Their  first  step  was  to  protest  against  the  compe- 
tency of  tb«  tribunal,  as  in  their  charact^of  Kaigbu 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  they  were  amenable  only  to 
tJie  jurisdiction  of  the  King  himself,  as  Granj  Master 

^  that  order. '  But  their  protest  Was  rejected,  and 
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tbey  were  ordered  to  prodace  their  witnesses,  fiiil- 
ing  which,  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
cofUumatiam.     Egmont  had  most  satisfactorily  an- 
swered eighty-two  of  the  articles  of  accusation; 
while  Count  Horn  had  refdted  the  chaises  against 
him  clause  by  clause.    The  accusation  and  defence 
are  still  in  existence ;  and,  upon  that  defence,  they 
would  hare  been  acquitted  by  any  impartial  tri- 
bunftl.     The  Fiscal  pressed  ft>r  the  production  of 
their  witnesses,  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  issued  re- 
peated orders  to  accelerate  the  proceedings.  They 
delayed  however,  from  one  week  to  another,  by 
renewing  their  protest  aglamst  the  competei^y  of 
the  tribunal.     The  Duke  at  last  assigned  them  a 
term  of  nine  days  to  adduce  their  witnesses ;  and, 
after  the  elapse  of  that  period,  they  were  to  be 
ph>nounced  guilty,  and  debarred  from  any  farther 
defence. 

While  these  proceedings  were  in  promss,  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  two  Counts  were  not 
idle.     Egmont^s  wife,  bom  a  Dutchess  of  Bararia, 
addressed  petitions  to  the  German  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  King  of  Spam. 
The  Countess  of  Horn,  the  mother  of  the  impri- 
soned Count,  who  was  in  terms  of  friendship  or 
relationship  with  the  first  reigning  families  in  Grer- 
inany,  was  not  less  active.     All  of  them  loudly 
protested  against  this  illegal  proceeding,  and  plead- 
ed strongly  the  freedom  of  the  Empire,  to  which 
Count  Horn,  as  Count  of  the  Empire,  had  special 
claims,  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
privilteges  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.   The 
Countess  of  Egmont  succeeded  in  interesting  al-- 
riiost  all  the  German  Courts  for  her  husband ;  tte 
King  of  Spain  aud  his  Viceroy  were  besieged  wW 
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inteiceflBioDB}  which  were  referred  by  the  mie  to 
the  other,  and  laughed  at  by  both.    The  Countess 
of  Horn  collected  certificates  from  all  the  Kiughts 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
in  order  to  prove  the  privileges  of  the  order.  Alba 
rejected  them,  declaring,  that  in  the  present  case, 
they  were  entitled  to  no  weight.     ^'  The  crimes,** 
he  said,  *^  of  which  the  Counts  were  accused,  had 
taken  place  in  matters  relating  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  he  (the  Duke)  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  sole  judge  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands." 

The  Fiscal  had  been  allowed  four  months  to 
prepare  his  accusation,  and  five  had  been  allowed 
the  two  Counts  to  arrange  their,  defence.    But  in- 
stead of  employing  their  time  and  trouble  in  the 
production  of  evidence,  which  perhaps  would  have 
availed  them  but  little,  they  preferred  wasting  it, 
in  protests  against  their  judges,  which  were  of  stall 
less  servll!b  to  them.     By  the  former  they  would 
have  apparently  delayed  the  sentence,  and  by  gain- 
ing time,  the  strong  efforts  made  by  their  friends 
in  their  behalf,  might  have  produced  some  effect. 
But  by  their  obstinate  resistance  to  the  competen- 
cy of  the  tribunal,  they  afforded  the  Duke  of  Alba 
a  handle  for  cutting  short  the  proceedings.     After 
the  elapse  of  the  last  appointed  term,  5th  of  June 
1658;  they  were  declared  guilty  by  the  Council  of 
Twelve,  and,  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against  them. 

The '  execution  of  twenty-five  Flemish  gentle- 
men, which  took  place  during  three  successive 
days  at  the  market-place  of  Brussels,  was  the  ter- 
rible prelude  to  the  fate  which  awaited  the  two 
^onnta.      John  Casembrot  Von  BedieRieely   «e- 
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cretftiy  to  Count  Egmont,  was  one  of  tfiese  un* 
fbrtunates,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his  fidelity 
to  his  master,  which  he  had  maintained  even  upon 
the  rack,  and  for  the  zeal  which  he  had  displayed 
in  the  King's  service  against  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
rest  had  either  heen  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
or  arrested  and  condemned  as  traitors,  on  acconnt 
of  the  part  which  they  had  formerly  taken  in  the 
petition  of  the  nobles. 

The  Duke  had  reason  to  hasten  the  execution 
'(yf  the  sentence.     Count  Louis  of  Nassau  had  gi- 
ven battle  to  Count  Aremberg,  near  the  convent 
of  Hieifigerlee  in  Groningen,  and  had  fortunately 
defeated  him..     Immediately  after  his  victor}',  he 
advanced  against  Groningen,   to   w^ich  he  laid 
siege.     The  success  of  his  arms  had  raised  the 
courage  of  his  party,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
his  brother,  was  advancing  wfth  an  army  to  his  as- 
sistance.    All  these  circumstances  rendered  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  necessary  in  these  remote 
provinces ;  but  he  could  not  venture  to  leave  Brus- 
sels till  the  late  of  these  two  important  captives 
Was  decided.     The  whole  nation  was  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  them,  a  feeling  which  was  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  hy  their  unfortun- 
ate fate.     Even  the  Catholic  party  disapproved  of 
the  execution  of  these  distinguished  noblemen. 
Tlie  slightest  advantage  gained  over  the  arms  of 
the  Duke  by  the  rebels,  or  even  the  report  of  such 
in  Brussels,  might  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  revo- 
lution in  the  town,  and  to  set  these  noblemen  at 
liberty.  Besides  the  petitions  and  intercessions  on 
tlie  part  of  the  German  Princes  of  the  Empire,  ad- 
dressed both  to  the  King  of  Spain  snd' liiittsi^ 
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daily  increwed,  so  mach  so,  tbat  Mazinnliasi  IL 

ventured  to  assure  the  Cowitess  of  Egmont,  that 
•he  had  nothing  to  fear  for  the  life  of  her  husband. 
These  powerful  efforts  might  at  last  induce  the 
King  to  alter  his  views  in  favour  of  the  prisoBMs; 
He  mighty  even  trustix^  to  the  usual  rapidity  of 
his  Viceroy's  operations^  apparently  yiel^  to  the 
representations  of  these  Princes,  and  recall  the 
sentence,  in  the  assurance  that  his  mercy  would 
come  too  late.  All  these  considerations  disposed 
the  Duke  to  permit  as  little  delay  as  posoble  in 
the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Next  day  both  Counts  were  brought  imder  a 
guard  of  3000  Spaniards,  from  the  citadel  of  Ghent 
to  BruBsds,  and  were  imprisoned  in  the  Brodthans, 
in  the  great  square*     Next  morning  the  coondi 
was  assembled,  the  Duke  appeared  in  person  ac- 
cording to  custom,  and  the  two  sentences,  which 
had  been  folded  and  sealed  up,  were  opened  and 
publicly  read  by  the  Secretary  Pranta.  Both  Coonta 
were  found  guilty  of  treason,  as  having  favoured 
and  furthered  the  detestable  conspiracy  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  j^votected  the  confederated  No* 
bles,  and  been  guilty  of  various  misdemeanonira 
against  the  King  and  the  Church  within  their  go* 
vemments.     Both  were  to  be  publicly  beheadtied, 
their  heads  exposed  upon  pikes,  and  not  to  be  re- 
moved without  the  express  orders  of  the  Duke. 
The  sentence  was  signed  only  by  the  Duke  and 
the  Secretary  Prantz,  no  trouble  being  taken  to 
procure  the  approbation  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Council. 

It  was  during  the  night  between  the  4th  and 
&th  of  June*  that  the  sentence  was  brought  to  die 

doners,  who  had  already  gone  to  rest.      The 
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Dake  hftd  fkced  it  in  the  faoada  of  the  Bisbop  ef 

Ypr«Sy  Martin  Rhithove,  whom  he  had  expressly 
Bimimoned  to  Brussels  to  prepare  the  prisoners 
for  death.  The  Bishop,  upon  receiving  this  com* 
mission,  threw  himself  at  the  Duke's  feet,  and^ 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  entreated  him  to  pardooy 
or  at  least  to  delay,  the  execution  of  the  prisoners. 
Bat  he  received  the  harsh  and  stem  answer,  that 
he  had  been  sent  for  from  Ypres,  not  to  oppose 
the  sentence,  but  to  rendw  it  more  tolerable  to 
the  mufortonate  noblemen  through  his  Gonsolation8» 
Its  contents  were  first  communicated  to  Count 
EgmcHit.  "  This  is  in  truth  a  severe  sentence,  ** 
exclaimed  the  Count  with  a  pale  countenance  and 
faltering  voice,  ^*  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  so 
offended  his  Majesty,  as  to  deserve  such  treat- 
ment. But  if  it  must  be  so,  I  submit  to  my  fata 
ffdth  resignation.  May  my  death  expiate  my  of« 
fence,  and  save  my  wife  and  children  from  suffer- 
ing by  my  errors.  This  favour  at  least,  methinksy 
my  past  services  entitle  me  to.  I  will  bear  death 
with  calmness,  smce  God  and  my  King  will  have 
it  so. "  He  then  pressed  the  Bishop  solemnly  and 
sincerely  to  tell  him  if  there  was  no  hope  of  par- 
don. When  he  was  told  there  was  none,  he  con- 
fessed himself,  and  received  the  saciument  from 
the  priest,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  mass  with 
the  most  fervent  piety.  He  asked  him  what  pray- 
er was  the  best,  and  most  suited  to  his  last  mo- 
ments. On  his  answering  that  he  knew  no  prayer 
more  effective  than  that  which  had  bee«  left  by 
Cbrist  himself,  he  immediately  began  to  recite  the 
Locd  8  prayer.  The  thoughts  of  his  ftkmily  inter* 
jrppted  him ;  he  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote 
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Wo  letters,  one  to  bie  vnfe,  tlie  other  to  the  King 
•r  Spain,  the  latter  of  which  was  in  these  terms : 

t  "  I  have  this  morning  read  the  sentence 

#hich  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  pronounce 
ilgainst  me.     Far  as  I  have  ever  been  from  at- 
tempting' any  thing  against  the  person  or  the  ser- 
vice of  your  Majesty,  or  against  the  only  true  and 
Yenerable  CathoHc  religion,  I  submit  with  patience 
to  the  fate  which  God  has  been  i^leased  to  ap- 
point for  me.     If,  dnring  the  past  disturbances,  I 
have   done,   advised,   or  omitted  any  thing  that 
seemed  contrary  to  my  dt^ty,  be  assured  that  it 
fcas  proceeited  ^m  ihe  best  intentions,  and  was 
fbrced  upon  me  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 
f  therefore  pray  your  Majesty  to  pardon  such  er- 
rors, and,  in  consideration  of  my  past  services,  to 
ileal  leniently  with  my  poor  wife  and  my  ttnfortu* 
nate  children  and  servants.     In  this  hope,  I  le- 
txmimend  myself  to  th^  infinite  mercy  of  God. 

Your  Majest/s  most  ftdtfafnl 
vassal  and  subject. 

La  MORAL,  Count  EoMoST.** 
'    Bmsads,  5£l  of  June  1568. 

This  letter  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop, 
with  particular  instructions ;  and,  for  the  g^realter 
security,  sent  a  copy,  written  with  his  own  hmnd, 
to  the  State  Counsellor  Viglins,  the  most  lenient 
teember  of  the  Senate,  by  whom  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  it  was  transmitted  to  the  King;  Tlie 
family  of  the  Count  again  received  possession  of 
their  estates,  their  fi^  and  rights,  which,  by  tit* 
ne  of  the  sentence,  were  forfeited  to  government. 
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MeaatiiDe  a  scaffold  had. beea elected  ia  tbe 
market-place  of  Brussels,  in  front  of  t^e  Stadt- 
haus,  on  which  two  poles  with  iron  points  were 
fixed,  and  the  whole  corered  with  hlack  cloth* 
Twenty-two  companies  of  the  Spanish  garrison 
stuTonnded  the  scaffold,  a  precaution  which  was 
by  no  means  superfluous.   Betwixt  ten  and  eleven 
the  Spanish  guard  appeared  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Count;  they  were  provided  with  cords  to  bind 
the  hands,  according  to  custom.    This  however 
he  resisted,  and  declared  that  he  was  willing  and 
ready  to  die.    He  had  himself  cut  <^  the  collar 
of  his  dress,  in  order  to  enable  the  executioner 
more  ^easily  to  perform  his  duty.    He  wore  a 
night-gown  of  red  damask,  and  over  this  a  bladk 
Spanish  mantle,  trimmed  with  gold  lace.    In  this 
g^b  he  appeared  upon  the  scaffold.    He  was  ac- 
companied by  Don  Julian  Romero,  the  maitre  dd 
camp,'  a  Spanish  Captain  named  Salinas,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ypres.    The  Grand  Provost  of  Court» 
with  a  re^  staff  in  his  hand,  was  seated  on  horse- 
back at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold ;  the  executioner 
was  concealed  beneath. 

Egniont  had  at  first  wished  to  address  the  peo- 
ple from  the  scaffold ;  but  the  Bishop  represented 
to  him,  that  he  either  would  not  be  heard,  or  that 
t)ie  i^opulaee  in  their  present  disposition  might  be 
easily  impelled  to  acts  of  violence,  which  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  ruining  his  friends.  He  then 
nbandoned  tbe  idea*  He  walked  with  dignity  for 
Qome  minutes  up  and  down  the  scaffold,  and  la- 
mented that  he  was  not  allowed  to  die  a  more  ho- 
nourable death  for  his  King  and  country.  Even. 
to  the  last  he  had  been  nnable  to  persuade  himself 
that  the  King  was  in  eaniest,  or  that  he  meant  to 
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ptooeed  my  flirther  than  ii  mere  terror  of  an  ex- 
e<!tttion.  As  the  dedsire  moment  ftpproadied 
when  he  wat  to  receive  the  IsM  sacrament,  as  he 
still  gazed  aromid,  and  no  pro8|>ect  of  atd  ap^ 
proached,  he  tnmed  to  Jalian  Romero,  and  asked 
h2m  once  more,  if  there  Was  no  hope  of  pardon. 
Jtilian  Romero  shrugged  hw  shonlders,  looked  oil 
the  groimd,  and  was  silent. 

'  He  then  fixed  his  teeth  firmly  together,,  threw 
astde  his  mantle  aend  robe,  knelt  down  npon  the 
ctkshion,  and  prepared  for  bis  last  derotions.  TTie 
Bishop  gave  him  the  cracifix  to  kiM„  and  adminiv 
tered  to  him  extreme  uncdon;  af^er  which  ^e 
Oomit  made  a  sign  to  him  to  h&r%  him.  He  drew 
a'sllk  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  in  that  position  n- 
Waited  the  blow.  The  body  and  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  it  were  immedktely  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  populace  by  a  black  cloth. 

'  The  deadly  stroke  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  heart 
of  every  inhabitant  of  Brussels  who  surrounded 
the  sqafiRold.  The  appalfing  stillness  was  broken 
only  by  loud  sobs.  The  Ehike  himself,  who  wit^- 
nessed  the  execution  from  a  window,  wiped  his 
eyes  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scene.  Soon  after- 
iVards  Count  Horn  advanced.  Of  a  more  impeta- 
dus  temperament  than  his  friend,  and  exasperated 
i^inst  the  Jdng  by  stronger  motives,  he  had  re- 
eleived  the  sentence  with  less  composure,  although 
it  was  perhaps  less  unjust  towards  him  than  Uk 
wards  his  fHend.  He  had  burst  forth  into  re- 
proaches against  the  King,  and  ^e  Bbhop  had 
i^h  dtfficnlty  prevailed  upon  him  to  employ  li» 
Ikst  moments  more  suitably  than  in  uttering  im- 
precations agamst  his  enemies.     At  h»t  he  grevr 
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calm,  and  confessed  himself  to  the  Bishop^  tliough 
be  had  at  first  refused  to  jo  so. ' 

He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  the  same  escort 
as  his  friend.  In  passing  he  saluted  many  of  his 
acquaintances ;  he  was  attired  like  Egmont,  in  a 
black  diess  and  mantle,  with  a  Milanese  cap  of 
the  same  colour  upon  his  head.  When  he  had 
mounted  the  scaffold,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
corpse  under  the  cloth,  and  asked  if  it  was  the 
body  of  his  friend.  When  he  was  told  it  was,  he 
said  a  few  words  in  Spanish,  threw  aside  his  man- 
tle, and  knelt  down  upon  the  block.  A  universal 
cry  broke  forth  as  the  stroke  of  death  descended. 

Both  heads  were  placed  upon  the  poles  which 
had  been  erected  on  the  scaffold,  where  they  re- 
mained till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After- 
wards they  were  taken  down,  and  placed,  with  the 
bodies,  in  leaden  coffins. 

Even  the  presence  of  the  executioner,  and  of 
the  spies  that  surrounded  the  scaffold,  could  not 
prevent  the  citizens  of  Brussels  from  dipping  their 
handkerchiefs  in  the  blood,  and  treasuring  up  these 
relics  of  the  unfortunate  victims. 
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Thsre  18  a  peculiar  interest  in  witnessing  the 
contest  of  hnmaft  inyention  with  powerfxd  ele- 
ments of  opposition,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  rf 
pmdenee,  resolution  and  constancy,  over  difficu^ 
ties  which,  to  ordinary  minds,  appear  invincible. 
£1688  attractive,  perhaps,  but  still  more  instmetive, 
is  the  conttury  view  of  human  nature ; — ^where  the 
want  of  these  quafities  renders  vain  all  the  efforts 
of  genius,  and  dl  the  favours  of  fortune,  and  where 
the  inability  to  improve  Ae  advantages  they  pos- 
sess, deprives  men  of  that  success  which,  with  or- 
dinary prudence,  was  akeady  certain.  Examples 
cf  both  are  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  Siege  of 
Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  an  toterprise  which  for  ever  de- 
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prived  this  flourishing  city  of  its  commercial  im- 
portance, while  it  conferred  immortal  renown  on 
the  general  who  undertook  and  accomplished  it. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  during  which  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces of  Belgium  had  heen  contending,  at  first 
only  for  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  the  privi- 
Jeges  of  the  -States,  against"  the  encroachments  of 
the  Spanish  Governor,  but  latterly  for  their  abso- 
hite  independence  of  th'e  S{>anish  monarchy.  Never 
completely  conquerors,  nor  completely  vanquish- 
ed, they  wearied  out  the  couiage  of  Spain  by  te- 
dious warlike  operations  on  an  unfavourable  soil, 
and  exhausted  the  efforts  of  the  Master  of  both 
the  Indies,  while  they  themselves  were  called,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  were,  aJnaost  **  beggars. "     The 
confederation  of  Ghent^'  .wliidi^^  had  united   the 
whole  of  the  Netherlands,  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, into  one  common  and  (could  such  an  associa- 
tion have  endured)  invincible  body,  was  indeed  at 
aa  end ;  but  instead  of  that  uncertain  and  unna- 
tural union,  the  Northern  Proy^inces  had,  in  the 
year  1579,  formed  the  confederation,  of  Utrechty 
whid),  as  it  was  cemented  by  a  communion  of  in- 
terests and  religious  belief^  seemed  to  promise  a 
longer  duration.     What  the  new  republic  had  at 
fir^t  lost  by  this  separation  from  the  Catholic  Pro- 
vinces, was  more  than  balanced  by  the  increased 
closeness  of  the  new  alliance,  by  unity  of  purpose 
and  ener^  of  execution ;  and  perhaps  it  was  bet- 
ter to  sacriice  in  time,  what  no  exertion  could  ever 
have  effectually  maintained. 

.  The  greater  part  of  the  Walloon  Provinces,  ei- 
ther froni  choice  or  compulsion,  had  been  reduced 
in  the  year  1584,  under  the  yoke  of   Spsdn.      Ilie 
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jifiltem  C<mtrini  ilone  ztiflkliMl  willi  firaine«^ 
A  considenbla  portioii  of  Bnteit  and  Flanderi 
ftill  held  d^t  svfaih  dMssey  agamst  the  arms  of 
Alssimdetf  Pdncoof  Pamm,  who  at  that  1«oe  di» 
lected  the  govenimeBt  of  the  Pfovinces^  and  com^ 
manded  the  army  with  equal  energy  and  pradenoe, 
and  whof  by  a  caraer  of  anecefls,  had  again  raised 
the  military  nepatation  of  Spain.  The  natural  ei^ 
liaation  of  the  coontry,  whidi  by  raeeas  of  rirera 
and  •canals  pronuxted  the  comnKnuotttion  <if  eities 
widx  each  lo&er  and  with  the  sea,  increased  the 
fd&aHtf  of  eirery  oonqaest;  and  the  possession  of 
one  pbce  could  oidy  be  olftahied  by  the  c6nimaiid 
of  tie  Test.  >A8  liag  ■  as  their  mutaal  comhiani^ 
CELtion  eondniwd,  Holland  and  Zealand  coold  with 
UfttfedifiHmltyauiBt  tbehr  confederates,  an^ftimi^ 
Ihen^  .eit^r  by  sea  or  land,  wilii  supplies  whi<^ 
ooieffnrts  ccnild  prevent,  while  lAe  King's  troops 
wsere  exhausted  by  tedious  and  fruitless  sieges. 
-  The  ndoBt  imi^rumt  town  in  Brabant  was  Ant* 
wetpi  both  on  account  of  its'  riches,  popm^lion, 
luad  fltrengih,  and  its  aituatito  at  l^e  month  of  the 
jSWbeUeJ  This  large  «ad  populous  etty,  contain- 
angat  that  time  upwards  of  60,000  inhabitants; 
WOB  one  of  the  most  active  tnembers  of  the  Lea^- 
gne  of  the. Netherlands,  end  had  distingoisfaed  it*- 
beftF  above  til  the  other  cities  of  Belgium  by  an 
urepsessible  freedom  of  Opinion.  As  it  induded 
vii£in  its  walk  all  thb  divisbns  o^  llhe  Chmf ian 
church,  and  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to  this 
tanlinnted  ioleistioii,  so  it  had  by  far  Ae  moot  to 
£oar  finom  the  domimon  of  %)ain,  whidi  thrfei^eiii' 
ad  *o  annihilate  religious  freedom,  and  to  expel 
the  Protestant  menchanta  frpm  its  jnatkols.  by  the 
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jteRon  ^f  the  ItM|iiiB«ioii.  Thef  had  ilmklf 'ex- 
perienced the  Iwutality  of  the  Spani^  gsmsons ; 
iBpd  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  if  they  oncfe 
l>eat  their  necks  to  this  intolexi^le  yoke,  they 
jiever  would  again  be  able  to  rid  themselTes  of  its 
burden. 

But,  powerlul  aa  were  these  induoements  to 
resistance  oa  the  part  of  Antwerp,  considerations 
not  less  weighty  determined  the  Spanish  General, 
at  every  price,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  town. 
On  the  possession  of  Antwerp  depended  :]n  &  great 
measure  that  of  the  whole  territory  of  Brabant, 
which  was  chiefly  supplied  througk  this  channel 
with  grain  from  Zealand ;  while  its  capture  would 
give  £&  victors  the  command  of  die  Sehelde.    It 
would  deprive  the  League  of  Brabant,  whidiheld 
its  meetings  there,  of  its  strongest  support,  and 
the  whole  IVotestant  party  of  its  dangerous  ex- 
ample, its  counsel,  and  its  treasure,  while  tiie 
jiches  of  its  inhabitants  would  replenish  the  cof- 
fers of  the  King,  which  were  now  exhausted  by 
the  necessities  of  war.-   Its  fall  must,  sooner  or 
later,  draw  after  it  that  of  the  whole  of  BndMmt; 
•and  the  preponderance  once  obtained  in  that  quar- 
jter,  would. ultimately  prove  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  King.     Determmed  by  these  views,  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  in  July  1584>,  collected  his  army,  and 
marched  from  Pomick,  where  he  then  wa%  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp^  with  the  intention 
of  laying  siege  to  the  town.  * 
,    But  both  the  natural  situation,  and  the  artificial 
I  aecurities  of  Antwerp,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to 

^1  every  attack.  ;  Surrounded  on  the  nde  of  Bra* 

I  •  Tbunu  Hist  Tom.  II.  687^Grotius  De  Reb.  Bel- 
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Iwitf  fvidi  impregnable  works,  and  moato  filled 
with  water;  and  on  the  Flanders  side  by  the 
broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Schelde,  it  could 
not  be  surprised  by  any  stidden  assault ;  and  thus 
defended,  the  siege  eould  only  be  earned  on  with 
effect  by  a  land  force,  triple  that  of  the  prince, 
and  a  fleet,  which  he  entirely  wanted.  The  ri^er 
not  only  supplied  the  town  with  abundance  of 
every  necessary  from  Ghent,  but  opened  also  an 
easy  communieation  with  the  adjacent  territory 
of  Zealand.  As  the  tides  of  the  North  Sea  ex- 
ten^d  far  up  the  Schelde,  and  ebb  regularly,  Ant- 
werp possesses  the  peculiar  advantage,  that  the 
same  tide,  at  different  periods,  flows  past  it  in 
opposite  directions*  Besides,  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Dendermonde, 
ad)d. others,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  League, 
and,  could  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  supplies 
upon  the  land  side.  Two  different  armies,  there- 
fore, wore  necessary,  one  on  each  bank  of  the 
river,  to  blockade  the  town  by  land,  and  to  cut 
off  its  communication  with  Flanders  and  Brabant ; 
and  a  fleet  sufficient  to  guard  the  passage  of  the 
Schelde,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of  those 
supplies  which  could  undoubtedly  be  poured  in 
from  Zealand.  But  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma  was  now  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the 
^ar  which  he  had  stall  to  maintain  in  other  quar- 
ters, and  the  numerous  garrisons  which  be  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  in  the  towns  and  fortresset^ 
to  10,000  foot  and  1700  hone,  a  force  rery  in. 
adequate  to  an  undertaking  of  this  formidable  m- 
tare.  These  troops  were  also  inadeqaalely  mf^ 
plied  with  necessaries,  and  the  long  arreara  of  My 
which  were  due,  liad  given  rise  to  secret  diseoi^ 


leatSy  which  hourly  threatened  %o  break  mit  into 
open  mutiny.  If,  notwith^taiidii^  theae  obatacleSy 
they  should  atill  al^templ  the  aiege,  they  had 
every  thing  to  fear  from  the  fortieawa  they  had 
left  behind  in  the  haqds  of  the  enemy,  from 
whence  it  would  be  easy  for  the  garrisons  to  an*" 
noy  their  divided  army  by  well  dkrected  salfiee, 
J  and  to  distress  them  by  mtenceptiog  their  con- 

I  voys,* 

I  These  difficulties  were  fully  appreciated  by  the 

!  Council,  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Parma  opened 

his  plan.    With  all  their  confidence  in  tbemselres, 
and  in  the  tried  capacity  of  sndi  a  leafier,  the 
I  most  experienced  generalp  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 

guise their  doubts  as  to  Its  issue^  with  the  ex(^p« 
^  tion  of  two  only,  whose  impetuous  disposition 

i  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  sneh  pradential 

consid^ntions,  Capi^uccbi  and  Mondragmie,  all 
j  of  them  disadvised  this  .ha«;ardous  enterprise,  by 

I  which  they  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  fruits  of  all 

il.  .  their  former  conquests,  and  of  tivnishiiig  all  the 

^  military  renown  which  Hibey  had  acquined. 

t  But  objections  which  be  had  already  foreseen 

and  answered,  coi|ld  not  alter  the  plans  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma.     They  had  not  been  formed  in 
Ignorance  of  these  dangers,  or  with  a  thougfatlees 
4  and  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  reseforees. 

;j  But  that  instmctive  feeling  wMch  enables  great 

:j  minds  to  tread  with  security  and  success,  in  a 

I ;  course  which  inferior  men  woidd  either  luvre  neyer 

commenced,  or  never  completed,  raised  tiim 
above  the  influence  of  the  doubts  whith  a  cold 
and  limited  prudence  would  have  opfMiBed  to  his 

') 

^  •  Strada,  De  B.  Bel  Dec*  U,  lib.  VJ. 
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views;  and. without  belifg  able  to  persuade '  his 
generals,  he  felt  an  mteraal  conviction  of  their 
corredaiess,  not  the  less  to  be  relied  on  perhaps, 
■  that.it  was  dark  and  indefinable.     A  career  of 
.  SQCceBS  had  exalted  his  confidence ;  and  the  sight 
of  the  army  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  unequaT- 
led  it  Europe  for  discipline,  experience  and  bra- 
very, and  commanded  by  the  most  eminent  offi- 
cefi8,  W78  in  itself  safficient  to  banish  every  thought 
of  fear.  To  those  who  objected  to  the  smallness  oT 
its  number,  he  used  to  answer,   that  whatevo: 
might  be  the  length  of  the  pike,  it  was  but  the 
point  that  inflicted  the  wound ;  and  that  in  mill^ 
tary  enterprises,  more  depended  on  the  forces  ac- 
tttaily  employed,  than  on  the  mass  which  might 
be  called  into  action.     He  was  aware  of  the  dis* 
contents  of  his  troops,  but  he  was  acquainted  also 
with  their  obedience ;  and  he  thought  that  their 
aiteul&on  would  be  most  effectually  witlidrawik 
from  these  private  grievances,  by  employing  them 
.in  some  important  undertaking,  which  might  ope- 
rate by  its  brilliancy,  on  their  love  of  military  re- 
nown, and  on  their  avarice,  by  the  high  priz^ 
which  the  plunder  of  such  a  prosperous  city  would 
offer  to  the  conqueror.  * 

In  the  plan  which  he  had  laid  down  for  the 
conduct  of  the  siege,  he  resolved  to  meet  with 
energy  the  manifold  difficulties  of  the  enterprise. 
Famine  was  the  only  engine  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  make  himself  master  of  Antwerp  ;  and, 
in  order  to  avail  himself  of  this  terrible  expedient, 
it  was  necessary  to  shut  up  every  avenue  to  it 
either  by  sea  or  land.     In  order  to  impede,  if  not 

.  •  Slrada,  loc.  cit.  553.  ' 
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to  pat  a  stop  to  the  cominiihical)tQ&  witii  Zealand, 
he  detennmed»  in  the  first  place,  to  dbtaia  posses- 
aionf  of  those  works  whidb  the  ioliabitants  had 
erected  on  both  banks  of  the  Schelde,:  fbnr  the  )iro- 
tection  of  thenrfieet ;  and,  in  their  place^  to  eieet 
new  bulwarks,  which  should  coaimand  ihe  whole 
Bxtent  of  the  river.  And,  that  the  dty  might  not 
be  supplied  on  the  land  side  indi  those  auccouts 
which  he  was  enudeairouring  to  out  off  bysea,  it 
was  resolTed  tha^  all  the  snnmmding  dties  of 
Flandec^  and  ]^»faant  should  be  dnclisded  in  tie 
.blocksdei  aud  tbe  fall  of  Antwerp  be  made  to  de- 
pend 0n  their  surrender*  •  It  was  indeed  a  gigan* 
tic,  and,  looking  only  to  the  limited  means,  of  the 
Prince  of  Panna»  almost  an  extravagant  enter- 
prise ;  but  the  attempt  was  justified  bf  the  genhn 
of  its  author,  and  the  brilliant  saeoess  of  its  iseoe.* 
As  the  execution  of  so  extensive  a  phm  re- 
qiured  time,  it  was  necessary  to  commenee  by  the 
erection  of  forts  upon  the  canals  and  riv«ra  which 
connect  Antwerp  widi  Dendemmnde^  Ghent, 
Mechlin,  Biaissels,  and  the  other  towns  m  the 
ndghhourhoody  and  thus  to  render  the  communi- 
pation  between  them  move  difficult.  Spanish  gar- 
risons were  at  the  same  time  quartered  ill  their 
neighbourhood,  and  almost  at  their  very  gates, 
which  laid  waste  the  level  country  around,  and 
kept  the  susroun^ag  territory  in  alarm  by  tiieir 
incursions.  Three  thousand  men  were  placed  he- 
fore  Ghent  alone,  and  before  the  other  towns  in 
proportion.  By  means  of  tbese  expedients,  and  of 
the  secret  communication  which  he  maintained 
with  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  the 

•  Strada,  Dec.  ii.  Lib.  vi. 
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pvi»ee  hofied  to  be  able,  without  wedceniiig  Im 
QVHtforees,  gradually  to  exhatust  thebr  atreagdiy 
an4s  by  thd  harasnn^  o^ration  of  a  petty  and  iii« 
ce«4aatiWHrfiure»  withovt  any  form^  stege,  to  re* 
diMS0  them  :to«iibflBi8sitti.  ^ 

Ip  tke  nMtantiiiiB  llie  tnastt  ellbrts  of  tiie  Prince 
of  Parma*  wtke.  to  be  dlrartod  against  Antwerp, 
w^kb  bOiiKHr  eitMj  ^nrvoubded  Wilib  his  troops. 
H4^:pogted  bimsflif  at  Bidvem  in  \Phind^rs,  a  few 
miles' firontf  AsAmaitj^  wberc^  be  oonM^rUdted  a  for^ 
tifi9fl;^anpk    Tbe  Fknden  i£(to  of  t^  Scbelde 
was^  intrusted,  tn  IbeDdiRiKtwve  of  Ryfilbtorg,  gene- 
ral of  tbe  eB,y^kfi  tbe  Btabaftt  ride  to  Count  Feter 
finMSt  «f  Maasfey,  jnd  to  another  Spumish  lea- 
dei,  MondKagofettk  Tb»  two  l»t  cMMsed  tbe  Sdhelde 
siKseesefiiliy  npoa  pontooBSy  nelfwiihstanding  tbe 
oppjoaitionsof  ,tbfli.  Etouidi  admfanal's  ship,  which 
had  b^en  iient  agaiiBi  thett,  and  passbig  Ajitwerp, 
took  ni^  tbMTt  pentian  8t  -  Sldbrdck  hi  Bergen. 
Sooie  detofiboil  corpa  were  scattered  along  the 
wfao]^  Bnteat.tide  of  the  S(dielde»  who  were  em- 
plojred  partly,  ia  gnaedoig^.the  dykes,  and  partly  in 
blod^  up  the  piiMgetf  bnf  ted. 

Sono  mike  beiew  AnMrarp  thto  iBdielde  i$ 
guaxd^A  by  tao-atmig  forts^  eno  of  which  is  ritn- 
ated  Bit  Lieftenboek,  omthe  Uaad  of  Dod  in 
Flaiia«rs,;aDd  tlrie  other  at  LiHo,  AkMiif  opporfte, 
on  tb«.imbi  oS  BkalMut.  Tho  hM  hid  been  Mil 
by  MondngkNie  by  oedei^  ^  thtf  Duke  of  Albs 
while  he  goTenied  ia  Amwigrp,  and  to  hhn  the  at- 
ta^k  of  the  fMrtraaa  wae  now  kitroeted  by  the 
Priaca  of  Pamuu  Upon  the  poasAMkm  of  ^leee 
forta  the  whole  &te  of  the  aiege  seemed  to  depend, 

*  Mncren,  Hkt  of  tbe  Kftberlsads,  Book  Xf  J,  ¥17, 
It  seq* 
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because  eveiy  vessel  sailing  from  Zealand  ta  Ant« 
weq)  was  obliged  to  pass  the  Sohdde,  under-  t^e 
fire  of  their  canium.     Both  forts  had  been  laAely 
Btrengtheii^d  by  the  Flemish,  and  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  ^  first  'were  seareely 
completed^  when  it  waa  attadked  by  the  'Margrave 
of  Ryabnrg.     The  clarify  wilhtwhidi  4he  Spanish 
general  went  to  workr  cooioiHidod  the  enemy  who 
were  not  sufficiently  ^oa  their  gnacd^  aod-A  brisk 
assault  dkec^ted  agmnst  Liefkeofaoek^  left' this  fort 
in  the  hancJB  of  Xhe  Spaniards.    This  lose' deemred 
Qnthe  same  unfortunate  day  lihat>the  Pnttce  of 
Orange  fell  at  Dolfl;  hy  ihe  haid  «f  aa  aaaaasio. 
'the  9!ther  def^n^es  erected*  on  the  lalaxid  «f  ]>oel, 
were  partly  taken^  pastly  abandoned  by  thmr  de- 
fenders,,  so  that  ia  aisbort  time:  the  whole  Fienosh 
side  of  the  Schelde  was .  in  die  possession  of  the 
l^p^iards.     But  the  fort  of  rLilkv  on  the  mde  of 
Brabant  opposed  a  far  mate  vi^ons  veeiatanGe, 
as  the  inhabitants  of:  Antwerp  >faMi  Ibnnd  tmie  to 
streng^h^  i^  lbptifica^ns».  and  iohim^  it  with 
1^  strong  ganison.    Despeiate  aallias  of  the  be- 
sieged, under  the.'«(9ikd|i^t«f  Odet  de  Teligny, 
and  coyere4  hy  theeannon  of  the-  forty  destroyed 
all  the  worlfs  of  the-  ^paniards»  and  an  inundation 
produce^  ^y  the  0{|Bniilg  of  >tbe  sluices,  drove  tbem 
after  a  three  w^eks^  isiege^:  with-  thie  lose  of  two 
thousand  ipen^  fr|im«  the  placei '  They  retismed  to 
their  fortified  ca9\p  at  Stl^rook,  aad.contiBiited 
themselves  with  occup^dng  Aa  !dykes,  which  cat 
across  the  loWf  coan^  of  Bergen,  and  erectmg  a 
breastwork  against  the  'impetuosity  of  the  Elaater 
Schelde.   .  »  •     .  .  .     ■•»     . 

•aieteren.  ^ook  xii.  477,478.— Strad*  hoc.  Cit.-Thua- 

nus,  ii.  527. 
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The  =  Mure  of  the  attempt  upon  Fort  Lillo 
cilHmged  the  plans  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Una- 
bh  in  this  way  to  shut  up  the  passage  of  the 
SdiMde,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  siege  depended, 
h«' determined  to  eflect  his  purpose  by  erecting  a 
Mdge' across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  The 
project  was  a  bold  one,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many)  extravagant  and  visionary.  Both  the  breadth 
of  f he  rirer,  which,  in  this  neighbourhood,  exceed- 
eiA  tn^elve'  hundted  paces,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
emreiit,  rendered  stitl  more  impetuous  by  the  tides 
^  ditf  fteigliib6mfegr  sea,  seemed  to  render  every 
fltl0iiipt  df  this  kind  hopeless ;  and  to  this  was 
tllcM  the  want  of  building  materials,  of  ships, 
ili4*workni«n,  and  the  danger  of  the  position  be* 
tiwiett  the  #tets  of  Alitwcrp  and  Zealand,  to  whom 
it 'Would  be  an  easy  matter,  in  combination  with  a 
uVomoy  element,  to  destroy  and  render  fruitless  so 
tMliiott»«n'afldertakiiig*  But'the  Prince  of  Parma 
kMsw-  kw  strength,  and  his  settled  resolution 
Unmld  yield  to  nothing  but  absokrte  impossibiK- 
titos.  Aftei*  tneafiurnig  both  the  breadth  and  depth 
^  the  liver,  toad  consulting  with  two  of  his  ablest 
eiigiki^eKf'  Baro^i  and  Plato,  he  determined  to 
buM  the  bridge  between  CaHoo  -in  Flanders  and 
Orditttt.'  in  Bmbant;  This  situation  was  chol^en, 
iMKttuse'  tlie  river  is  here  narrowest,  and  bends  a 
lUsle  to  the  -right,  so  as  to  'detain  vessels  for  some 
tittie,  Md  oblige  them  to^^  change  their  tack. 
StTMg  baiBtions  were  erectlid  at  both  ends  to  co- 
ver the  bridge  ;  the  one  situated  on  the  Flanders 
side,  beiDg  called  Fort  St  Mai*ia,  and  the  other  on 
die  sidi^  of  Brabimt,  Fort  St  Philip,  in  honour  of 
the  King,  f 

f  Strad.  Dec.  2.  Lib.  Vl.  557.  * 
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While  the  most  actiTeftrepamtiQnawim  mataag 
in  the  Spanisk  camp  for  the  execation  of  this^M, 
and  the  whole  attentioa  of  the  enemy  was  dipmsied 
to  it,  the  Prince  made  an^  oniespectecl  attack  ivpiHi 
Dendennonde^  a  strong^  town  aitoated  betmaol 
Gh^dt.  and  Antworp^'  at  the  coi^aenise  ni  the 
Dender  and  the  Schelde*    As  long  «8  tkui  i» 
portaat  place  remained  in  the  enemy's  knid»-  the 
cides  of  Ghent  and  Antw«Bi|»  conld  mixl9*ily  819^ 
port  each  other,,  and  by  an  easy  eqnimiinieatioiH 
frustrate  all  the  laboure  of  th^ befliegem*    Itaeap-s 
tore. would  all^wthe  Bnnee  .to^ tgot  iWiA;  fteniiiiw^ 
and  security  against  both,  «qd  laiglit  proMe:4ilis 
sire  of  the  issue  of  his  and^r|al^ngt.    XbBi'lBJpiidBli^ 
of  his  attack,  left  the  iahabitaiitsiia!  tiwue*  ^e^niiRi 
their  slnices  and  to  ky  the  cfl^pl^y  m^^  wHaf  i 
A  strong  cannonade  was  opened  i^giihisl.  tlift  fmar 
cipal  bastion  of  the  town  before  the  Bname^  galo^ 
but  the  £re  of  ihe  besieged,  proved.  nHisIr  deafene* 
tire  to  the  Spaniards,    l^mi  thk)  howeisgi^  nnaia 
ed  rather  to  increa»  tl^uMi  ti^  damptMr  atdovf^ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  gamses^  whio  imitilaled^die 
statue  of  a  saint  bef<N»  their  eye^-end  thveir  U 
dawn  from  the  breast-wo^k  w^  the  meal^  4m- 
temptuoBs  lAuse,  ini^meA  thfess  almost  Iq  tmdf* 
ness.     They  opwded  fisryvani^  depi<i|ndingl<»|i6 
led  to  the  bistimii  even  before  a  bfewih  had  batri 
formed ;  and  th^  F^i^>  in  order  to  htsU  iuntfwif 
4>f  the  fiiatardfHiro^tl^iiBi^tiiosi^i  gain  <^4aeB 
for  th^  assault.     A^.  a  ,mu9der<iu»  eeai^at  of 
two  hours,  the  .breast^iriork  wf»  €a;ine4»  and  msk 
of  the  gamsoi|,.as  ha4  iSfOf^ped.  the  fia«|r  flf  tlie 
Spaniardsii  threw  ^wehrfS^  i|^«  tfao  tewtu     II 
was  now  still  more  exposed  to  tbe  fire  ^f  th6  eiie» 
my,  direeted  agamst  it  from. the  ramparts  whidi 
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ind  heea  altaadoaed ;  1ml  ihe  ttrong  watby  and 
Jbrotd  ditches  filled  with  water  by  wUdb  it  WM 
fWrrosndedy  gave  reason  to  expect  a  long  reaiat- 
aaise.  The  laventire  mind  of  die  Prince  of  P»« 
iiha»  howiavery  sooa  ^iveroame  diese  obatadea. 
^hilatfae  homhardment  eojaiiniied  day  and  nigbt 
larilboffit  infeccmistiony  .the  troops  were  iacessantly 
«aplay»d'in  diverting  the  conrse  of  the  Dender, 
frhichiaiqpplied  the  tDendiea  with  waiter;  and  de^- 
fairiaeiaed  the  besieged,  wfaan  they  4Miw  the  water 
ii  >lJieif  trenches,  now  the  •nly  pvotecdoa  d  the 
taHiH'  griuiaally  disaiipeaiing.  They  hastened  to 
aaonsnder,  and  reoeiired  m  Spanish  garrisoB  mle 
the  eity  in  Aagnst  1584.  Thoa,  in  the  short 
a|iaoa«f  eleven  daya,  Ae  Prince  of  PannaeoBip 
^dted  an  wdartakiiig,  for  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
ktilligant  matt,  aa  many  vkAb  woold  hare  been 
iteeefiHttry.  *^ 

'-  The  ^tf  of  Ghent  now  cut  off  from  Antweip 
and 'from  the  sea,  closely  snrtoundad  hr  the  royal 
temy,  which  was  encao^pied  in  its  neignlioarfiood, 
and  without  hope  of  any  immediate  sneconr ,  gare 
i»p  every  thing  for  lost,  aa  the  ghastly  iqieetra  of 
fianine  with  its  terrible  conseqnences  drew  neaMr 
and  neaiser.  The  inhabitaats  sent  depntias  to  lk$ 
Spanish  camp  at  Bevent,  offering  to  sarreader  aa 
the  sanfe  con^tbns  wliieh  the  Ptinea  had  ia  taiii 
Offered  them  smne  time  before*  Tbay  waaa  iM 
tbdl  the  iame  for  proposfl^  was  paat,  aad  llial  a#* 
Ching*  bat  an  nnconditioaal  mAfnMum  rmM  mm 
j^etase  the  monarch  whom  thiyhad  fivteiM  by 
their  rebellion.  Thev  had  ar^  nmm  Uf  faar 
that  4he  same  hnmfkallflg  aabfuM^  wmM  fct 
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exacted  from  them  to'  wfiich  their  rebellioiis^- 
distoTs  had  been  subjected  in  the  da3m  of  Ch^'les 
V. ;  namely,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  sde 
for  pardon  half  naked,  and  with  a  halter  about 
.their  necks.  The  deputies  returned  to  Ghent  in 
despair ;  but  three  days  after  a  new  embassy  was 
despatched,  which  at  last,  by'tbemtevcctosirti  of 
a  fiiend  of  the  Prince  of'  Parma,  who  was  then  a 
prisoner  in  Ghent,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty 
upon  more  reasonable  terms.  The  dty  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  fine  of  200,000  guiklers,  to  i^cail 
the  banished  Catholics,  and  to  banish  its  Protestant 
inhabitants,  who  were  to  be  allowed  two  years  to 
arrange  their  affairs.  All  the  mhabitanis,  with  ^ 
exception  of  six,  who  were  marked  out  for  pwpodi*' 
ment,  (l^ut  aftei'wards  pardoned),  were  included  in 
a  g^n&ral  aninesty,  and  the  gandaoni  amounting^  to 
2000  men,  was  allowed  an  honourable  *  retcaaU 
The  treaty  was'  signed  in  September  1584,  -  at  the 
Spanish  head-quarters  at  Beyerq,  and  a  garrlsoft 
of  3000  Spanish  l^oojm  immediately  ocqvjued 
Ghent.  * 

The  Prince  of  Parma  thus  succeeded,  more  by 
the  dread  of  his  name  and  the  ten'ors  of  famine, 
than  by  his  military  streii^^'  in  reducing  to  sub- 
misfiion  this  city,  the  largest  and  best  fortified  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  is  little  inferior  in  extent 
to  Palis  within  the  barriers,  including  37,000 
houses,  and  situated  upon  20  islands,  connected 
by  98  stone  bridges.  The  important  privilegea 
which  this  city  in  the  course  of  seyeral  centuries 
had  extoited  from  its  rulers,  nourished  in  its  inha- 
bitants a  spirit  of  independence,  which  not  unfre- 

^   ♦  Meteren.  179,  480.   Book  XII.— Strad.  loc.  cit,  ^2, 
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imiAf  Aowed  itself  in  not  and  contempt  of  aor 
•iority,  aad  was  naturally  a»d  atrongly  opposed 
<lo  the  government  of  the  Honae  of  Anstria*  This 
extreme  fira«dom  of  opinion  had  procured  for  the 
Refomiation  the  most  rapid  and  extenttre  auccciss 
in  Ghenty  and  these  united  motives  of  civil  and 
Religious  independence  had  given  rise  to  aD  those 
^scenes  of  commotion,  for  which,  during  the  course 
.of  this  war,  it  had  unfortunately  been  distingoishr 
«d.  Besides  the  fine  imposed  upon  the  iahaUtants, 
A^  Prince  of  Fsnna  found  within  its  walls  a 
large  8toi»  of  artillery,  carriages,  ships,  Jind  build.- 
jug  materials,  with  the  requisite  number  of  workp 
men  and  sailors,  of  whom  not  a  iew  were  neces- 
sary for  his  main  enteq)rise  against  Antwerp.  * 

Before  Ghent  had  surrendered,  the  towns  of 
Yilvorden  and  Herentals  bad  fallen  into  the  hands 
aT  the  Spanoards ;  and  the  .fortifications  in  the  vir 
cinity  of  Wilfebroek  had  been  taken  possession  o^ 
flo  w  to  separate  Antwerp  firom  Brussels  and  Mechr 
lin.  The  loss  of  all  these  places  within  so  short 
«  period  deprived  Antwerp  of  all  hope  of  succomr 
iram  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  limited  all  their 
pvoepects  of  assistance  to  the  supplies  from  Zeltr 
land,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Paima  was  labours 
ing  so  anxiously,  by^his  operations  upon  the  Sdielde^ 
to  deprive  them,  f 

The  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  had  looked  upo» 
the  first  prepacadons  of  the  ^Spanish  general  witb 
that  proud  secnrity  which  Ae.  imposing  aspect  of 
their  majestic  river  natarally  inspafed.  Tins  Qoti«> 
fidence  wiis  in  some  measure  juMafied  by  the  opir 

•  Metereo,  loc,  cit 
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aionof  tbe  Priiice  of  Orange,  who,  npm  t&e tm 
intelligence  of  the  siege,  had  8«d,  to«t  the  came 
of  Spain  would  be  wrecked  before  the  walk  of 
Antwerp.     That  nol^iing,  boweyer,  might  be  no- 
'glected  that  was  necessaiy  Tor  its  defence,  he  had, 
within  a  short  time  of  his  murder,  sent  for  the 
'Bwgomaster  of  Antwerp,  Philip  Mamix  of  St  AU 
degonde,  his  friend  and  confident,  to  Delft,  to  take 
measures  with  him  for  that  purpose.     The  plan 
which  was  then  arranged  was,  that  the  large  dyke 
between  Sanrliet  and  Lillo,  called  the  Blauwga- 
lendyk,  should  be  suddenly  opened,  so  as  to  al- 
low the  waters  of  the  Easter  Schelde,  as  soon  as  it 
became  necessary,  to  inundate  the  low  country  of 
Bergen,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  a  partial  inteiw 
ruption  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  to  open 
a  passage  for  the  Zealand  fleet  to  the  city,  across 
the  inundated  country.     St  Aldegonde,  up<»i  his 
retima,  proposed  the  measure  to  the  magistracy 
and  the  citizens,  but  was  opposed  by  the  ceqaonir 
tion  of  butchas,  who  complained  that  tbe  niea<- 
tmre  would  prove  ruinous  to  them,  as  the  country 
which  they  proposed  to  ky  under  water  was  prin- 
cipally meadow  ground,  on  which  about  1^000 
cattle  were  yearly  pastured.     The  c<Nrporation  car- 
ried tbe  day,  «id  contrived  to  delay  the  executicm 
of  the  project  till  both  the  dykes  and  the  pasture- 
land  had  fallen  into  the  hanck  of  the  Spaniards*  t 
By  the  directions  of  the  Burgomaster,  St  Alde- 
gonde, who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  State 
Council  of  ^^nbant,  and  stood  high  in  thdbr  opi- 
nion, the  fortifications  of  Antwerp  on  both  aides 
of  the  Schelde,  had  been  strengthened  before  the 
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'lirifiil  bf  the  Spaniafds,  and  flereral  i&ew  bdtteties 
erected  ardand  the  town.  The  dyke  at  Saftengen 
^d  been  opened^  and  the  waters  of  the  Wester 
Schelde  allowed  to  inundate  the  whole  cotmtiy  of 
;the  Waes.  In  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Ber* 
gen,  troops  had  been  raised  by  the  Count  Yon 
Hohenlobe ;  and  a  Scotch  r^ment,  under  the 
'command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  was  already  in  the 
pay  of  the  Republic,  while  new  subsidies  were 
expected  from  England  and  France.  Above  all; 
the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  urged  to 
hasten  their  supplies  and  assistance.  But  when 
the  enemy  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  and  the  fire  of  their  batteries 
b^an  to  render  the  navigation  dangerous, — ^when 
town  after  town  in  Brabant  fell  into  their  hand^ 
sod  their  cavalry  intercepted  all  supplies  from  the 
land  side,  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  began  to 
feel  some  dark  <  and  anxious  apprehensions  about 
the  future.  Their  numbers  at  that  time  amounted 
to  85,000,  and  by  the  calculation  they  had  made, 
800,000  quarters  of  grain  were  annudly  required 
for  their  subsistence.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  siege,  neither  money  nor  efforts  were  wanting 
to  provide  these  necessary  supplies,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  provision-ships  fi'om 
Zealand,  taldng  advant^e  of  the  rising  tide,  con- 
trived to  mako  thek  way  to  the  city.  It  was  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  prevent  some  of  the  rich  citi- 
zens from  buying  up  the  provisions,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  common  necessity,  and  to 
mise  their  price.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice,  an  individual  named  Gianibelli,  fi*om' 
B^tantua,  who  had  settled  in  Antwerp,  and  who 
afterwards   rendered   impoitant    services   in  the 


.oMine  of  the  iUfl00^  prqMtMd;aa  in^KHil  of  liie 
jtmodredlh  .'pett&y?  imd  tbe  formatioQ  of  a  00- 
fiiety  of  reapeetaUe  citizeiiBy  who  should  pur- 
chase the  gvm,  iod  distribttte  k  weekly.    The 
xich  were  to  edyaoboe  Ae  money  in  the  fif«t  hk- 
I9tiiiice»  to  letAjo  the  provMoos  they  had  pwncbased 
in  their  mugasine^  as  a  pledge,  and  to  hare  their 
ahare.in  the  profits.     TKe  proposal,  however,  waa 
displeaduig  to  the  richer  inhabitants,  who  had  re- 
jsolved  to  turn  the  public  distress  to  their  own  ad* 
^antage.    They  rtcowxnended,  on  tjbe  contrary^ 
^hat  every  person  should  be  ordered  to  provide 
himself  witb  the  necessary  provisions  i^r  two 
years;  a  plan  ^nffidently  well  adapted  for  their 
own  purposes,  but  very  unreasonable  in  regard  to 
to  the  poorer  citizens,  who  could  scarc^y  have 
found  means  to  provide  themselves  beforebatid  lor 
as  many  months*     They  would  thua  succeie^  eW 
iber  in  driiving'  the  latter  hoxn  the  toira  <entire)yi 
or  in  itenderi^  them  d^endent  on  themselves; 
bnt  as  they  roDolleeted  ako^  thpX  in  the  tMM  of 
disli;e»s  tbw  right  ^  property  wight  not  b^  rery 
^onipuloiisly  re^^cted)  they  thon^t  it  adviaaUo 
to  be  in  no  hurry  with  their  piirdbyris^P  f 

The  tna^tracy  of  the  town,  in  their  anxiety  to 
gnard  against  an  ev}l  which  pressed 'vpon  Me  idaas 
of  the  community,  had  recourse  to  a  Jdaeaaure 
which  endangered  the  safety  of  alL  Some  con* 
traotors  in  Zealaad*  had  freighted  a  nnmerons  fleet 
with  provisions,  wbieh  passed  successfully  thrcn^h 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  landed  at  Antw€irp« 
The  hope  of  kcge  inrofits  had  induced  these  mer- 
obants  to  attempt  tins  hazardous  i^cnlatioa ;  end 
in  this  espeotation  they  f6und  tbcfmsdvea  diaap- 
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pdint^  upon  th«ir  airivaL     Tlw  m^i^iim^  4f 
Antwerp  had  jast  published  an  Mliet  rtuffnWtm^ 
the  prices  of  all  proviBiaiu.     In  ordi^r  t4» 
individaals  from  pnrichasing  the  ivfiole  earg^M^tt^ 
-fihutting  tbem  tip  in  their  niagazines  in  orderly 
retail  them  at  a  dearer  rate,  they  gave  orden  tiMI 
'erery  thing  shbtild  be  sold  freely  from  the  shopa 
to'  all  comers.     The  contractors,  depri?ed  of  their 
'profits  by  means  of  this  precautimi,  set  sail  again 
immeidiatdy,  and  left  Antwerp  with  the  grater 
part  of  thc^  cargoes,  which  would  have  awrded 
.  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  fer  several  months.  * 
This  neglect  of  the  most  essential  and  nataral 
means  of  deliverance,  would  be  inconceivable,  werts 
it  not  that  the  inhabitants  then  believed,  that  a  total 
interruption  (tf  the  passage  of  the  Scbelde  was  im- 
possible, and  had  no  serious  apprehension  of  being 
reduced  to  absolute  extremity.     When  the  news 
came,  that  the  Prince  proposed  to  build  a  bridge 
iieross  the  Schelde,  this  visionary  enterprise  was 
made  the  subject  of  universal  ridicule.  The  citizens 
drew  comparisons  between  their  river  and  the  re- 
public, and  observed  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  would  submit  to  the  Spanish  yoke.     <*  Was 
it  to  be  supposed,  '*  they  said,  **  that  a  river  of 
2400  feet  broad,—- even  with  its  own  waters  alone 
above  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  in  which  the  tide 
mounted  twelve  feet  more,  could  be  spanned  by  a 
miserable  bridge  of  piles  ?   Where  was  the  Prince 
to  find  beams  high  enough  to  show  their  heads 
above  the  water  ?     And  what  was  to  become  of 
such  a  work  in  winter,  when  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent of  the  Schelde  carried  down  islands  and 

*  Grockis,  d8.  Rndan.  Bdf.  Ann.  69. 
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mom^nins  of  iee,  whieh  stone  widlft. would  «<»il!ee- 

\y  reaisty  ugaiost  ita  feeble  bulwittks,  tmd  diaUer- 

ed  them  like  glass  ?  .  If  the  Prince  intended  to 

>  build  a  bridge  of  shipsj  where,  was  he  to  find  difVQ, 

,and  how  was  he  to  bring  them  within  his  £or^- 

i/mtiope  ?     They  eonld  only  re^ch  thom  by  paiRsiiig 

Aniwerp,  «Kid  there  a  fleet  wqs  abnady  pv^pered, 

by  wbiob  they  mast  either  be  sunk  or  taken* "  * 

Biit  while. the  citizens  of  Antweipi  weve  thus 
employed  in  ndicnliflg  the  eidl^v?eganGe.of  his  wn- 
.d^^^dnngy  the  Priace  of  Panaa  1^  ^abaady  eim- 
<pleledit.     Aa  isooia  as  .Ae  forte  lof  Saata  Mmia 
.a<id  St  Pbililpwei^  ereet«d«  eo  as  t<^  fUNJtteei  the 
'iifoitoieiad  the^wc^bi]0n  .1^  their  &^,  a  sasfibM- 
.iBg  was  built  ottt  into  the  nv^t  on  boitfi  etdea»  for 
nihidi  the  mafiits  of  die  hi^^aeab  ^a^s^ls  wm^  ne- 
<qaired*    Theee  bulwairks  w^se  iateoded  to.  gii» 
meh  solidity  to  the  whok^  as  iiugfct  enaUb  the 
bridge  lo  i^iBt  the  pressave  of  the  ice>;  aiud  tbe 
event  proved  that  their  strepgdi  ^es  not  aren»tad- 
They  penetrated  deep  into  the  bed  of  the  riv^, 
and  rose  high  ebotre  the  water,  being  epvered  im 
'Ihe  top  with  plonhsi  so  as  ^  form  a  eon^ioo^Baus 
.fiatfa,  wide  enough  to  allow  eight  ipeiwwe  to  aloes 
^abreast,  while  a  balustrade^  fbrined  on  botk  sides* 
pr0te<^^  them  from  the  musketry  of  tbe  enemy's 
ahi|>s.    This  staccade,  as  it  was  icalled,  ran  out  is* 
.to  the  atream  from  both  sides,  09  fair  as  the^itepth 
•of  the  wa^er  and  the  rapidily  of  the  current  woidd 
fotmit.     The  river  was  thus  narrowed   to    tbe 
ibreadth  of  eleven  hundred  feet ;  bat  as  no  ancb 
4srectien8  could  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  ear- 
3«nt,  there  still  remained  betweefli  tbo  two  9tac- 
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cairn  aa  aptn  «|Mice  mm  liMm  m  lMM4ne4  mmp 
in  width,  Uiraugk  wUeh  a  wbda  tei  Igm^miA 
provisifNaa  migkft  pats  withmii  mneh  Mbmitf^ 
This  iiitenne<£ite  space  the  Prnoe  detemiaed  l# 
fiU  up  by  a  bridge  of  shif*,  for  idiieh  the  reeeelt 
should  be  sent  from  Dnnidric*    But  bemdm  thit 
they  were  defidenfc  in  nnmbery  theie  was  ^fittle^ 
prefcabiUty  of  their  passiog  Antwerp  wttbont  • 
eensideroble  lo68«    In  the*  iaeaBtinie»  he  ww  4^ 
%€4  to  remain  ceoMited .  wtth  having  comncied 
the  c^mrse  of  the  etoeiim  nearly  one  hilfy  and  ihoa 
rendered  the  parage  so  Bmdi  the  more  difieok: 
for.  the  te^sek  ef .  the  enemy,  Wbece  the  ataoeaden* 
ternunated  in  the.  middle  of  the  tirer,  iHmj  sfiaadi 
out  into  an  obloilg  aquarey  Whieh  was  stnitigly^ 
monated  wilh  caanmii  and  formed  a  aort  ef  Sptk^ 
npcMi  the  WBljSE.   Thus,  every  sh^  which  attempt^ 
ed  to  paas  threfigh  the  opening  was  exposed  to  ^ 
terrible  fire  frosa  lihese  forts ;  and  yet,  neilwitb" 
standiug  these/dangm,  both  .fleets  and  single  rea^t 
eeU  coditiiiiied  to  nttonpt  and  to  execute  the  pap*> 
aage  with  eujceesii,  t  '   >' 

In  the  meaatkne  Ghent .  snrrendeied,  and  tfaia* 
nni^qiected  acqmsit&ea  at  ones,  released  die  PriBca* 
of  Parma  from  his  doubts.  He  found  in  this  dty< 
every  thii^  he  reqiiiredibr  his  intended  brii%0  of 
retselsy  and  now  the  oiriy'  di&ouhy  lay  in  hrmgkig' 
them  to  the  place*  The  enemy  had,  thcmseires^i 
opened  to  him  a  passage.  By  opening  the  dykes  *' 
a$  Saftkigen,  gt^eaft  part  of  the  country  of  Waeii^' 
as  far  as  the  ViHage  of  Bcx'cht;  had  been  laid  aader  < 
water,  so  that  he  thought  it  would  not  be  diffi* 
colt  to  pass  oter  it  hi  £^t*bottomed  vessels.    He 
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onkred  Im  ships'  to  leave  Ghent ;  and  tfter  pasff^ ' 
idg  DendermoDde  and  Rupelmonde,  to  break  down 
the  left  dyke  of  the  Schelde,  to  leave  Antwerp  on 
the  right,  and  to  sai]  over  the  innndation  to  Borcht. 
To  render  the  voyage  more  secure,  a  battery  was 
erod;ed  at  Borcl^,  so  ias  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
obeck.     Everything  sncceededto  the  t^ishes  of 
the  Prince,  though  not  wididut  a  smart  Combat '. 
wMi  the  enemy^s  fleet«  which  had  been  sent  out  [ 
tb  interocpt  their  passiage*    'After  breaking  down 
aonabS  bther  dykes^  they  reached  the  Spanish  qnaar-  * 
ttlEB  it  GaUoo,'and  werersuooessfully  laun^bed  tip-  - 
on  tb«  Sdielde.    Tile  joy  of  the  knay  on  their  ar*  • 
rival  wasr  M\  farther  increased!  wheif  tliey  Icfarned ' 
tfalt  perils  liwy  'had  escaped*  '  For'  scftitely  had ' 
tfaey  dxtrksttted  Uienselves  frcAntbe^oneiiiy'fi'deety  - 
when  a  stirdng  reinforcement  airived"  from  Ant- 
werp, under  the  command  of  tbe  bmv^  defender  ' 
of.  Litto,  Odet  de  Teligny«     When  he  saw  that 
the  afihir  was  over,  and  that  the  Spaniai^s  had  e»- 
cafied^  he -took  possession  of  the  dyke  which  ^ey 
had  broken  through,  and  immediatdy  erected  a 
battery  on  the  spot,  in*  order  to  close  -  tb^  passage 
agaiast  any  vessels  from  Ghent  wbicii  might  after-  ' 
wards  airive.-* 

i  This  step  of  Teligny  placed  th^Prmce  in  some 
eivharraaBment.  He  still. wanted  a  consid^able 
njumbw  of  >  vessds,;  bcyth  for  the^  Wectidil  of  the 
hffi(%e  and  its  defence,  and  the  wjEiy  by  which  the 
others  had  passed  was  liow  effe(^aUy  blocked  up 
by  the  fort  erected  by  Teligny;  While  he  was 
employed  in  reconnoitring  the  country,  in  order 
to  discover  a  new  passage  for  his  fleet,  »i  idea  oc- 
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curred  to  him^  which  not  only  put  an  end  to  hia 
present  difHculties,  but  contributed  mainly  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  enterpiise.  Not  fai*  from 
the  village  of  Stecken,  in  the  country  of  the  Waes, 
whicl)  is  situated  within  about  5000  paces  of  the 
commencement  of  the  inundation,  runs  the  Moer^ 
a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Schelde  near 
Ghent.  From  this  river  he  ordered  a  qanal  to  be 
dug  across  the  country,  to  the  spot  where  the  in- 
undation began,  and,  as  the  waters  scarcely  rose 
high  enough,  it  was  continued  between  Bevera 
and  Verrebroek,  as  far  as  Calloo,  where  it  opened 
into  the  Schelde.  Five  hundred  pioneers  laboured 
at  the  work  without  intermission,  and,  to  increase 
their  activity,  the  Prince  laid  his  hand  to  the  work 
himself, — ^tlms  imitating  the  example  of  t^o  noble 
Romans,  Drusus  and  Corbulo,  who,  in  a  similar 
way,  had  connected  the  Rhine  with  the  Zuydersee, 
and  the  Maes  with  the  Rhine. 

This  canal,  which  the  army,  in  honour  of  ita 
projector,  named  the  Canal  of  Parma,  was  14,000 
paces  long,  and  of  a  depth  and  breadth  sufficient 
to  bear  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  It  furnish- 
ed the  ships  from  Ghent,  not  enly  with  a  more  se- 
cure, but  also  a  much  shorter  passage  to  the  Spa- 
nish quarters,  as  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to 
follow  the  extensive  windings  of  the  Schelde,  but 
could  sail  at  once  from  Ghent  into  the  Moer,  and 
from  thence  by  the  canal  at  Stecken,  and  across 
t]be  inundation  to  Calloo.  As  the  productions  of 
all  Flanders  were  to  be  found  in  profusion  in 
Ghent,  this  canal  opened  a  communication  be- 
tiireen  the  Spanish  camp  and  the  whole  province. 
Abundance  was  poured  in  from  every  quarter,  so 
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that}  daring  the  course  of  the  siege,  no  want  of 
necessaries  or  Inxmies  was  again  experienced. 
But  the  principal  advantage  which  the  Prince  de* 
rived  from  this  work,  was  an  ample  supply  of  those 
flat-hottomed  vessels  with  which  he  intended  to 
complete  the  erection  of  his  bridge.  * 

In  the  course  of  these  preparations, "the  winter 
came  on,  which,  as  the  Schelde  was  frozen  over, 
occasioned  a  considerable  delay  in  the  building  of 
the  bridge.     The  Prince  had  contemplated  with 
anxiety  the  approach  of  this  season  of  the  year, 
which  might  prove  so  destructive  to  the  work  be 
had  undertaken,  while  it  would  afford  the  ene- 
my an  opportunity  so  much  the  more  favourable 
for  an  attack  upon  his  fortifications.    But  the  cau- 
tion and*iiA)ility  of  his  ei^neers  delivered  him  from 
the  first  danger,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  enemy 
from  the  second.     It  frequently  happened,  indeed, 
that  with  the  rise  of  the  tide  large  shoals  of  ice 
were  caught  by  the  staccades,  and  were  ^ven 
with  violence  s^inst  the  timbers  of  the  bridge; 
but  it  stood  firm ;  and  die  wild  uproar  of  the  ele- 
ments only  proved  the  solidity  with  which  it  had 
been' erected. 

In  the  meantime,  important  nloiiientis  had  been 
wasted  in  fruitless  ddiberations  in  Antwerp,  and 
the  general  security  had  been  lost  sight  of  amidst 
the  agitation  of  party  qtiarrels.  The  government 
of  the  city  was  divided  among  too  many  hands, 
and  too  strongly  influenced  by  a  disorderly  popu- 
lace to  allow  any  one  to  coiisider  with  calmness, 
to  decide  with  judgment,  or  to  execute  with  firm*- 
ness.  Besides  the  magistracy  itself,  iir  xrhic^ 
^he  Burgomaster  Bad  but  a  single  vote,    th^re 
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jWOfe  in  the  ^Uy  a^  crowd  of  c^rpoti^ums  to  which 
ihe  extemftl  and  iuternal  de£^Mse>  the  mimgemeiit 
i)f  provififtansr  the  fartifying  of  the  town,  the  diiwj- 
tion  of  the  navy  and  of  commerce,  were  mtmatedy 
all  of  which  were  only  to  he  inanaged  by  pere^^fc- 
«ion.    By  means  of  this  crowd  of  •p^atew*  whp 
Aftroded  themselves  at  pleasure  iiito  the  GeWMsd 
of  the  State,  and  can^ecfe  by  mcpms  of  their  opifc- 
cries  and  iWr  number^  what  they  Cffild  »ot  ^ 
tarn  by  reason,  the  populace  ^cqivired  a  du^'ona 
lojiuencjs  over  the  public  coynioils,  and  fho  iiatwal 
opposition  of  BO  many  discordaoit  interasts  pi^vepal* 
ed  like  adoption'  of  any  wholesome  messtiiie^    A 
govenimepat  so  weak  and  vacillating  eould  exercie^ 
no  great  Influence  over  an  insolent  navy,  .and  a 
soldiery  pmud  of  their  own  strength ;  and  heoace 
tlie  ordepv  of  the  Sta^  were  imperfectly  obeyed^ 
and  the  decisive  momctjut  more  than  onoe  aUowe4 
to  escape  by  the  negUgence,  if  not  the  open  miitiify» 
of  the  troops  and  mariners.  * 

This  disAgreement  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  enf  my  were  to  be  ppposed^  would  not  have 
heen  by  any  means  so  faiai  had  the  parties  bee^ 
agreed  as  to  .the  ^d*  But  on  this  paint  also  thf 
more  wealthy  citizens  and  the  i^ass  'of  the  popula* 
tion  were  divided;  for  the  former,  who  had  every 
^hing  to  appitehend  from  allowing  matters  to  be 
carried  to  extremities,  were  strongly  inclined  to 
treat  with  the  Prince  of  Parma*  Tins  inclina^iot 
they  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal  when  the 
Fort  of  Lieikenhoek  feU  into  the  hands  of  tha 
Spaniards,  and  serious  apprehensions  began  to  ha 
entertained  as  to  the  navigation  of  the  ScfaeUe^ 
Some  came  at  once  to  the  jwint,  and  refwing  te 
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be  flMakert  witb  the  city  in  miidbitaiie,  tb^h 
they  had  been  shftrersin  its  prosperity,  wonld  hilte 
left  it  at  once  to  its  fate*  Sixty  or  seventf  of  the 
'fenwiiider  of  this  clase  presented  a  petition  to  the 
'Counoir,  in  which  they  expressed  their  wish  that 
terms  sbeuldbe  proposed  to  the  Kin^.  No  sooner, 
'however^  was  the  intelligence  communicated  to 
ille-  populace,  tiian  their  indignation  broke  out 
irtth  such  vehemence,  that  nothing  but  the  fining 
and  imprisonment  of  the  petitioners  could  appease 
<be  tumult ;  and  tranquillity  was  only  fully  re* 
Btored  by  the  publication  of  an  edict,  imposing 
the  punishment  of  deadi  on  all  who  either  public- 
iy  or  privately  should  countenance  proposals  for 
peaee.  * 

Ne  part  of  these  disturbances  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  had  secret  commuiu- 
ications  with  Antwerp,  as  well  as  the  other  cities 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  who  was  wel^  serred 
by  his  agents,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them.  '  Though  he  had  ah^sadymade 
considerable  progress  in  his  preparations  for  the 
complete  blockade  of  ihe  city,  much  yet  remained 
to  be  done,  and  a  single  unfortunate  moment  might 
destroy  the  labour  of  many  months.    Without  ne* 
fleeting  his  warlike  preparations  therefore,  he  de- 
termined to  try  seriously,  whether  he  could   not 
make  himself  master  of  tlie  town  by  fair  means.* 
In  November  of  this  year,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
groat  Council  of  Antwerp,  in  which  he  used  ev«ry 
mtifice  likely  to  induce  the  citizens  to  surrender 
the  town,  or  to  increase  their  mutual  dissentions. 
He  treated  them  in  this  letter  as  misled  m«Ei,  and 
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laid  the  wbole  blame  of  tbor  ntdtmi  nmmmen 
9poii  the  .intrigniog  tpwx  of  die  Frioee  ^Onmg^ 
from  whose  artifices  they  had  huif  Vtm  beti  hf 
the  just  Yengeance  of  Hearok    It  ww  »0Wf  M 
j|dd,  in  their  power  to  awake  from  Aeir  \tm§  m^ 
fatuation,  and  to  return  to  theif|anegiflaee  to  • 
mpnareh  who  was  anxious  to  he  recoodled  to 
them.  For  his  own  part,  he  wonld  joyfolly  he  the 
ioBtnxnient  of  reconciliation,  since  he  had  nofier 
ceased  to  love  a  land  in  which  he  was  hom^  aad 
where  he  had  p9saed  the  happiest  days  of  Us 
youth.    He  urged  them  immediately  to  send  to 
him  plenipotentiaries,  with  whom  he  might  arrange 
conditions  of  peace,  and  gave  them  reason  to  ex- 
|iect  the  most  fayourable  terms  if  they  submitted 
in  time,  while  he  threatened  them  with  the  sere- 
rest  punishments  if  they  obstinately  continned  to 
push,  matters  to  extremity. 
..    This  letter,  in  which  they  recognised  with  pleo* 
Bure  a  langoiige  very  .different  from  that  wluch  the 
Di|ke  of  Alba  had  neld  tei|  years  be€ore  in  similar 
circumstances,  was  answered  by  the  inbabitante  in 
A  tone  of  dignity  and  deci8io9«    While  they  did 
ample  justice  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
Prince,  and  acknowledged,  with  gratitude,  his  kind 
inclinations  towards  them,  they  lamented  the  hard* 
ship  of  circumstances  which  placed  it  beyond  hie 
power  to  do  justice  to  his  feelings.    They  woold 
,with  pleasure  have  placed  their  fate  in  his  hands» 
had  be  been  the  master  of  bis  own  actions,  instead 
of  being  the  instrument  of  another's  wiU^  and  the 
defender  of  a  cause  which  his  better  jo^ieat  and 
his  private  feelings  must  condemn*    inoy  knoir 
but  too  well  the  unchanging  eoonsels  of  tbo  Kimt 
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of  1^^,  and  the  tow  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Pope ;  on  this  side  they  had  nothing  to  hope* 
They  defended  with  a  noble  warmth  the  memory 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  benefactor  and  de- 
liverer, while  they  detailed  the  frne  causes  winch 
had  produced  this  unfortunate  war,  and  separated 
the  provinces  from  the  Spanish  Crown.  They  ^d 
not  disguise  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  hopes 
of  finding  another  and  a  milder  master  in  the  King 
of  France ;  and  this  consideration  alone  was  sufE- 
cient  to  determine  them  again&t  the  proposals  of 
Philip,  since  they  could  enter  into  no  treaty  with 
him,  without  being  guilty  of  the  basest  inconstan- 
cy and  ingratitude,  f 

Under  the  influence  of  the  despondeney  pipdu- 
ced  by  a  series  of  calamities,  the  United  Provinces 
had  indeed  come  to  the  resolution  of  placing  them- 
selves .  under  the  protection  and   sovereignty  of 
Fittnce,  and  of  preserving  their  existence,  and  liieir 
ancient  privileges,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  inde- 
pendence.    With  this  view  an  embassy  had  some 
time  before  been  despatched  to  Pam ;  and  it  was 
the  prospect  of  this  powerful  assistance   which 
prindpally  supported  the  courage  of  the  inliabi- 
tantB  of  Antwerp.     Henry  III.  King  of  Fnmcey 
was  personally  inclined  to  yield  to  their  wishes  ; 
but  the-  troubles  which  the  activity  of  the  «^a* 
niards.  {promoted  in  his  dominions,  obliged  bim  at 
{iH^t,  against  his  wish,  to  abandon  the  project.    The 
provinces  then,  turned  for  assistance  to  Elizabeth 
of '  England, .  who  actually  sent  them   suppliesy 
though    tbfy^  came  too  late  to  save   Antwerp* 
While  the  citizens  were  awaiting  the  issue  of  these 
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IM^ifttimis,  and  looking  arotind  and  abroad  for 
'assistance,  they  were  unfortunately  neglecting  the 
nearer  and  moist  naturied  means  of  deliverance ;  and 
-the  whole  Witlta*  was  lost,  while  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  it  with  the  fallest 
efleet,  in  consequence  of  their  indecision  and  id- 
activity.  •       '  ^ 

St  {Aldegohde,  the  Bnrgomaster  of  Antwerp, 
had  ihd^d  repeatedly  urged  the  fleet  of  Zealand 
to  attack  the  enemy's  works,  while  the  expedition 
was  to  be  snpportied  from  Antwerp  on  the  other 
side.    The  kh:)g  and  frequently  stormy  nights  of 
winter  favoured  this  attempt ;  and  if  a  sally  were 
at  the  same  time  made  by  the  garrison  of  Lillo,  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  for  the  enemy  to  resist  this 
triple  attack.    But,  unfortunately,  dissentions  ex- 
isted betweeti  the  leaders  of  the  fleet,  Wtlfaelm 
Von  Blois,  Von  Tresshmg,  and  the  Admiralty  of 
Zealand,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet  was  most  unaccountably  delayed.     T6 
qtdeken^irfveparaMons,  Teligny  resolved  to  go 
in  person  to  Middleburg,  where  the  States  of  Zea^ 
htnd  were  assembled ;  but  as  the  enemy  were  in 
possession  i>f  all  the  passes,  the  attempt  cost  hfaii 
liis  freedom,  and  the  Republic  lost  in  him  its  ln»* 
▼est  defender.    In  the  meantime,  however,  -diera 
WMT  no  want  of  trading- vessels,  which,  uwter  co-* 
tttr  df  the  fn^t^  and  'fitvoured'by  the  rtrfng  «**»> 
passed  through  the  opening  of  the  bridge  M  vpi^ 
of  the  enem/s  fire,   threw  jfrotisionB  faW  Aft 
town,  and  retired  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide*     But 
i«s  nmny  of  these  ves6cds  1^1  into  the  hands  of  the 
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eneniy»  th^  Council  gave  ordersy  th^l  m  ikuve 
vv^BBela  should  no(  attempt^ilM  pttMag%  vgikfft thsgr 
wooonted,  to  a  p^rticidar  Dumber ;  «pi4  tbe  i^ewilt 
.snfoctmifttely  was,  tliat  ahaoal  att  imBiinipjl  Wt- 
JkMf  bacaoae.tbB  aitipoUited  naiirt^  cofdd  Jioi*^ 
9^e  .|ipe  be  collected.  Sone  attenpta  were  fAto 
SMcle  by  the  garriaon  of  Antwerp  on  the  l^piilllih 
abips  ivith  tojierable  anoeesB ;  Bome  vejviels  *y^tite 
liaben,  othera  amdc^  ^and  it  waa  piopoeied  to'4Kt|e|i9f{t 
mi.experiiiient,on  a  greater  gcale.  Biit  ^saisfiaif 
aa  St  Aldegonde  laboured  to  effect  this  ptojeictft  he 
eo^d  Bot|xn>ciire  a  singly  sailor  to  nmn  bis  TClft- 

ael.* .  . 

.    AmidBt  jbhese  delays^  t}ie  >  winter  passed  oyer ; 
aikdacarcely  had  the  ice  disafi^earH^d)  irhe«  Ae 
liesiegeiB  r^iimed»  iprith  the  atpoost  «aviiaetii€SiB, 
the  exsaction  of  the  bri4%e  of  vea^a.    The  dpeiir 
i^x>f  six  hund^  paces,  -whidi  sti}!  leoiiiteed  be- 
tween the  two.  staccades^  was  to  be  filled  1^  m 
the  foUawiiig  manner  :rr-TwO'4HPMl4hir|y£atJ^^ 
fpiped  Yesseis,  each  aixty  feet  1ob^»  aadr^WeHly 
bisoad,  w^ce ft»lteDe4li».eadh other ttt  ^lieW'aail 
the,  stem  by  strong  eabtaa  an4  ison  efaei9a»  jbut  kk 
i^aqb  a  manner  as .tf  stand  ab0at'.tw!0nfy  fiiel  eef 
n4iyite.itom  aach<ith€rya»d  to  Joaye  a  f«^  paeange 
Jor.^a^tKeam.    Each  ve^i^  wa0  a]pp  aafWedVf 
«two.ai»cbors,  placed  bothrup  and  4eiftt  the  njTBxv 
tbecablea  of  which  cgoM  be  loosed  or  tiglileis«i 
jim.tjbe  tide  ipse  or  felL    Upon  the  d^ps  large 
beiuna  )irei»  laid*  ^hic;h  reaqhed  £n>m  one  t^4o 
ptl|er ;  aoid  beii^,  cohered  l^Mi  ]»laiika>  formedi  m 
cagaJar  road  like  that  along  the  staoeades^  prolee* 
ted  by  a  balustrade.     This  bridge  of  resaela,  of 
wbich  Ihe  slaceadea  foemed  the  cootiDiiaaioii,  «x- 
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<Mded  (fBckding  Aeie)  to  tb»  length  <rf 
'paoes.    So  adminAily^  too,  wis  tins  UiiM|ii»"''| 
BM^iiiift  ooostracted,  and  so  abandantif  V'^^^^'^ 
wUhtlie  Hmteriabof  destiwdien,  tl*t  •**«* 
almMt  ei^le  of  defcading  itodf  like  a  liw^ 
ing,  ol  obeying  thewohl  of  Gommsiid,  and  •^-^ 
lag  deMfe  mncrng  all  who  sbonld  araiwiA    riaifi 
Mdes  tho  two  Ibrto  of  Santa  Mam  and  St  yWy 
on  each  baidi^  of  the  river,  and  the  ^''^•^^  l|fl 
terieg on  ihe4yridge  itself,  which  were  iUed  ww 
aoldien,  and  laounted  with  cannon -on  eiwry  wdgi 
each  of  the  thkty-two  vessels  was  maniiod  tnib 
thhrty  M^M  and  four  sailOTs,  and  pMwntedm 
aiqpect  of  the  cannon's  nwnth  to  the  eoeOBtff  ww* 
ther  he  sailed  npwards  ilrotti  Zealand,  of  Ai«ra« 
wards  from  Antwerp.    It  was  defenited  on  the 
whole  by  nlnety^seven  canoon',  iioBie]4aeed  aliow^ 
flftd  some  tod^  the  bri^,  and  by  mofe  than  IMO 
men,  distribitttBd  psvUy  aesong  tlie  baitefies,  flMi 
partly  among  the  abaps,  who,  if  neeeasary,  ^«mM 
direct-atrerndbdons  fire  a^;ainst  the  elMMy.    M^ 
however,  the  Prince  was  not  satisfied  ifaat  Ua 
work  was  seenred  by  these  fveeantHNis  against 
every  accident.    It  watf  to  be  eqMled  tiM  Ai 
enemy  wonld  leave  nothing  ondone  to  dmttmff  bf 
the  power  of  their  engines,  the  eenwal  ani  winlMr 

pan  of  the  bridge ;  and  to  wiMi  off  tim  dMMW>  be 
eceetedalcmg  the  bridge,  and  at  seme  «i«HW»#eei 
It,  another  «Kt«isive  wori^  kerier  te  dMpeieflNl 
wmken  the  assaaks  iriiieb  n^  ^\v  {TimmJ  w» 
gainst  the  bridge  kwlL  U  usMsknaii  el  iMjfr 
tfagee  vessels  of  coasidearidesMMMiwwguiiiwiMiA 
acroBs  the  whole  coniie  of  Aa iffw;  mi^lmtmS 
tQ  ^ach  other,  three  and  tkae^  wkh  ha^  wm 
MO  that  they  formed  eleven  sepaMe  groopir.  f 


itaig'«HM)4ei|  pole«a  f rQsent^  «a  iron  p^int.l^jAr 
i«m^«fiobi«9  eiMiiny*  These  barj&s  w^ere.. landed 
jMMly  vUh  baQast,  «id  were fa^teipied  by  a4«nUe 
4Wc|ioiv  sbekeoed  ao  &4  to  ftdvpt  ileell  to  .the 
^htngongf  th» ride*  TJbf^y  wesfitia  cooAtan^Mt- 
4M|i,  jind  benee  yvifa^  icalled  4^  m99»i930v»  The 
^nMe  of  die  l«i(ife-of  vefliM>lfii»  mad  part  .of  the 
imr(MMtoi»  wen».pr<i|f»pted  hiF  tbe^  ^urtemeoif  which 
^effeiriaeed  hetU  id>pve  irndbelew  the  i^ridgs. 
,T«^  Ihew  >4e£^ve.  ivwpiinitioQe  ww  edded .» 
A|«iu%ef»  Afifoi*|;/K^4/^ewela*  Which  w«m Atar 
^MHl'.ifia.  hoth.  i9id«%  i»d.:ef4ri^  ^^  oaiw  Ihe 
«dKdct«,4;;   .•'•.-.  ,  •     '. 

.,  ^Xhisi  miomahii^  woik  wee.  jKi^ed.  ia.  Jdenjh 
tUK^riHb the ^nes^nwnthof  tJm ft^^ .ao4  the 
/ley  of  Itfa^jqwifiletiQiL  wee  a  jubilee  f<^  the  Us^o^ 
A  v«iUlei»'.d»^oi«  en^qiinc^  the  ewi^  to  theto- 
bieg^iiod.lho  erray^ee  ifib^  wlMbed  to  aaeme 
Ihemnyi^ee  of  the  tri«iQ{A»  simW  ^imfmhm 
dUl;  aloiig  their  wbole  wor)^  jN>  4ee  the  hitng^iy 
Meew  ore«  which  ..they-  hed  Mid  their  yolM 
j»|l  ttehmisiiiTe  end  obf^dient  bdew*     AH  .ibe 
lMi8,.they iind  eodwred  wef^  /oi^ttea  id   Aia 
tnipiitiny  .piiM^)eflts  and  the  mtrnt  inwymficent 
9odH»aii^  wjheee  bmid  bed  .heea-  employed  ia.  the 
irorkj.  npj^ffhtei  .to  hiiaeelf  eonie  penlen  .jirf 
the.hononr  whicsbrthe  aneceeefiol  execiudpn  of  tliis 
Ifigeatie,  eeAerpcm  c^feiined   oa  il»  iUiutoMeos 
pvcje0^»  iChitbdj^erbfUPtdxMKthiiigeeyU 
the  oi«i#ereeliiiii  oftiJie  ciitaeyos  ^ef  ^w^tp, 
tliieiMM'teeiAed  them  Ant  ti»  fmm^  of  die 

hf  «trad.  ©ec-S;  Lib.  Vl.  SW.  ^W.—WTeteren^  468L— 
aW^,^  1^  as,  45.^GenL  «i^  of  t(M>  Unkod  C>^«. 
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SMde  W88  now  entirely  blodced  up,  atid  iH 
Irnpe  of  snecoura  from  Zettlmd  at  an  end«  To 
increase  their  terror  they  recelred)  at  itn*  same 
Moment,  the  iliteltigence  of  the  (all  of  BtrnMehf 
trfaidi  ^had  at  last  been  compelled  by  femittbio 
attirender.  An  attempt  made  by  Comif  H«%etf« 
lohe,  at  the  same^time,  torecoi^i"  Henoj^nbM^ 
or  td  effect  a  dirersion  of  the  enemy,  was  eqtaaMy 
uAiracceftsfiil ;  and  thus  the  unfortiliiate  <^ty  loai^ 
at  one  time,  all  hope  6f  ftitilre  buccoui^  either  bf 
sea  or  land,  f 

*  These  netni  #ete  brongfct  by  sc^iiio  fogilNMV 
vrho  luid  succeeded  in  peneHrating  by  the  SpaHMr 
ottt^ts  into  the  town ;  and  a  spy  ¥4lbtt  ^ 
Burgomaster  had  seitt>k)iJt'to  reconnoiths  the  <eatt^ 
rin/s  #orlbi,  inct^as<kl  thtfef-^mfversAl  ebntfMiWfidiJ 
by  hi^  repoirt;    He  had  been  iakto  and  ^ttft^ 
before  the  Prince  of  Forma,  who  gave  orders  thUC^ 
iMft'^bocdd'be  cdndndibd  over  tlieili  alH  a»d^  tha^ 
l^e  hridjge,  and  its  Wdtoderful  aceodipifethiieil^^ 
iAAmiM  be  particttlaitii^'poiMed  out  tohtei/i'  Aftei' 
fae  had' seen ^H^fmng; atid'wa^' reedndueud  iff 
fJl6  general,  he  seUt  him  \Mlsr  to'Amtt^  iMv 
tMs  message,  '«^  6ote!)fd  t«lat«Ho  lAteo  «hlf  MM' 
ytm  what  yott  hareHBceUr  «  Tdl  theta  alM^  4lM(  H' 
ini'triyfirtn  resolitiloh  ^^itUtr^lb  bitfy  niysetf  bft^ 
neltlSi  i!be  indna  oP'thls  bridgif,  or  by  iiMar  of 

tMsbi^to^Mi^^irtb'yoiird^/'      ' 

'  The  certainty  of  ^eif  danger  now  wwAmti 
«^  aetitf«y  of  the  MMhfeii^Mtei,  ahd  i»  wis  M 
fimlt  of Hfeirsi^,  ffth^r  first  fM  Of  tltfe  EMft^  t#ir  - 
Traa  not  Mfiired;-  'Hi^  had  lon^lieli^ 
iety  the  preparatfdns  whidif  had  been 

4I  ^  567.'57l^Meterea.  m.  m^tbam.  » 
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Ztaland  .iw  the  relief  of  the  towo.     He  sMf 
etelarly;  that  it  was  from  that  qaai,'ter  that  h^.hail 
most;  to  apprehend)  and  that,  with  M  his  ,works» 
he  wocild  scarcely  be  able  to  make  head  against 
ttie  Qoited  power  of  die  fleets  of  Zealand  aad  Anlr 
werpy  if  Aey  should  attack  him  at  the  same  time» 
9iid  at  the  proper  moment.     Fof  a  time^  the  de- 
lays of  the  Admiral  of  Zealand,  which  he  had  Isr 
bowed  hy  every  means  in  his  power  to  proloag^ 
had  been  his  security  ;  hat  now  the  pressing  ne-. 
cessity  of  relief  expedited  their  preparations ;  and>. 
^rittoty^  waiting  ^r  jthe  A4mirid»-  the  Statea  de* 
i|Htt^Mid  Coont  Justin  Von  Nassau*  with  as  many 
▼ecpels  as  .they  could  poUect,  f  o  .^e  assistance  of 
the  ibesieged*    This  fleet  aiu^ied,  bel(^%.Fort 
Liefkenshoekf  which  vmfi  in  posseasicm  <^f  the 
eilemy  ;  and>  supported  ,  by  some  ships  from  the 
oppeaite  Fort  of  Liliq,  battered  it  so  succeslidlyy 
that  the  walls  were  shortly  oven^brovi^,  and.  the 
fort  taken  i>y  storm.     The  Walloons^  who  formed 
t)ie    gan:is^n,   displayed  litde  of  that  finnneas 
iKbich  might  have  been  expecteid  from  ^  soldieca 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma :  th^y  ^amefnlly  aban- 
doned the  forti!9S8  to  the  en^oy»  who  were  soon 
in  possession  of  ibe  whole  i^bu^d  of  .Doel,  virlth 
theferts  and  battei;iesit  GQnttuned.     The  lo^s  pf 
diese  places^  (which^  however,  w^r^aoon  Ketaken,^ 
aftcted  the  Prince  of  Parma  so.  deeply,  that  he 
tried  the  officers  by  a  Cpurt  Martial,  and  the  moxe 
guilty  among  them  were  beheaded.  In  the  meantime^ 
this  JHjld  acquisition  opened  to  tbs  ZealandeiB  a 
free  passage,  to  the  bridge;  and  after,  concerting 
With.thefinhahitants  of  Antweip,  the  period  for 
^^-^onpting  a  dedsive  attack  upon  the  bridge 
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fixed.'  *  It  was  determined,  that  while  ihe  Ant<* 
Werpers  should  endeavour  to  blow  up  the  bridge, 
b^  machines  which  they  had  already  prepared, 
the  Zealand  fleet,  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  proyi  • 
bions^  should  be  at  hand,  and  ready  to  sail  towardei 
the  town^  through  the  opening  made  by  the  ex<* 
l^lodion. 

.    For,  while  the 'Prince  of  Parma  was  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  his  bridge,  an  engineer,  within  the 
walls  of  Antwerp,  was  already  preparing  mate<i 
rials  lor  its  destruction.     Frederick  Gianibelli  was 
the  name  of  the  man  whom  Fate  had  destined  to 
be  the  Archimedes  of  the  city,  and  to  exert  in  its 
defence  the  same  ingenuity,  with  the  same  want 
of  success*     He  was  bom  in  Mantua,  and  had  vi*- 
sited  Madrid,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  reported^  of 
offering  his  services  to  Philip  in  the  war  of  the 
Nethertods.    But,  wearied  with  expectation,  the 
offended  artist  left  the  Court,  with  the  determins«* 
tion  of  convincing  the  Spanbh  monarch,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  of  the  Value  of  those  ser^ 
vices  which  he  bad  so  little  known  how  to  eisti- 
mate.     He  had  recourse  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Ei^land,  the  declared  enemy  of  Spain,  who,  after 
witnessing  sonie  proofs  of  his  art,  despatched  him 
to  Antwerp.     In  this  city  he  took  up  his  abode, 
and  in  the  present  extremity  devoted  to  its  de- 
fence all  his  skill,  his  energy,  and  his  zeal,  f 

As  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  project  of  erect- 
ing the  bridge  was  seriously  contemplated,  and 
that  the  work  was  approaching  its  completion,  he 
requested   of  the  magistrates  two  large  vesselsy- 
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from  mat  hundred  and  fifty  to  dra  hundred  t«p| 
bnrden*  in  which  he  propoeed  tB  lay  mines.  He 
also  diemanded  fifty  hoatt»  which,  heiug  iiwtened 
togsether  with  chains  and  cahlas,  and  anaed  with 
axes,  wight  he  put  in  motion  with  the  ehhiag  of 
ihe  tide  ;  and,  in  order  to  complete  the  destmc- 
tion  which  the  fire-ships  had  hegon,  might  he  dir 
vected  in  a  wedge-like  form  ag^dnst  die  hridge, 
But  he  had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  complete- 
ly incapable  of  comprehending  an  idea  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature,  aiid  who,  even  where  the  safe-* 
ty  of  dieir  country  was  at  stake,  couljd  neyer  fofr 
get  the  calculating  habits  of  commerce.  His  plaa 
was  found  too  expensive ;  and  it  was  with  difii? 
coity,  at  lasty  that  two  smaller  vessels,  of  seventy 
or  eighty  tons,  and  a  quantJ9;y  of  boats,  were  al? 
lowed  him. 

With  these  two  vessels,  one  of  which  he  called 
the  Forti|ne»  the  (&ther  the  Hope,  he  proceeded 
thus : — ^He  erected  wiliijn  the  hold  a  hoUow  ^^lanir 
her  -of  fvee-stene,  five  feet  in  breadth,  four  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  forty  in  length.     This  chamber 
was  fiUed  with  sbcty  hnndred  woi^t  of  the  finest 
gonpowder  of  his  ojwn  invention,  and  covered 
with  large  s)abs  and  millstones,  fs  heavily  as  the 
vessel  WjOttld  bear.     Above  these  was  erected  a 
building  of  similar  e^cmes,  whic^  oonveiged   tor 
wards  a  point,  and  rose  six  feet  above  the  deck  of 
Ihe  vessel.      The  building  was  filled  wi^   iron 
chakis  and  hatchets,  metal  and  stone  bullets.  Bails, 
knives,  and  other  instruments  of  jdestruction ;  -vvhtle 
the  other  parts  of  the  vessels,  which  were  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  powder  chamber,  were  also  fiiUed 
with  stones,  and  tlie  whola  covened  wi^i  planks. 
Several  openings  were  left  in  the  chamb^  for  Uie 


sdmiMidn  of  the  traks  by  which  it  irm  td  bb 

Id&di^d.     A  piece  of  machiiiery  was  also  plneeiL 

in  the  chamhere^  which,  aftet  a  certaun  period, 

gtnick  out.  spal'ki},  so  as  to  explode  idie  yessek, 

Mpposing  the  trains  to  gite  way.     To  mislead 

the  enemy  iato  the  befief  that  these  machinetiMreivi 

klefided  only  to  set  the  bridge  oft  fire,  a  fireweric 

was  fixed  upon  t^e  top,  formed  of  snlphur  aad 

pitbh,  a&d  eonstraeted  so  as  to  bnfti  for  aft  hontfu 

Still  fiirther,  to  distract  the  atteittion  of  the  ^n^taj 

frokn  the  reid  seitt  of  danger,  he  prepikt'ed  thirty^ 

i#o  BclHlytSv  (or  sniall  fiat-bbtto«ed  boats),  eooi> 

iaitting  Inerely  fireworks,  and  consthicted  with  nm 

other  ititentioft  tfaim  tfaitt  of  dbediving  th^  enemy. 

31iese  fiff^^^tps  were  to  be  despatdi^d  towards 

the  bridge  af  four  sepitfate  sqaadroBfiK^  al  ih&  dl^- 

tanee  of  half  fkn  bote-  from  each  olher^  aftd  t^ke^p 

tile  6nemy  engaged  for  two  ndiole  howhs ;  so  thai^ 

eizhflMMted  by  firing  and  fhritleBs  expectattov,  th#y 

lilight  be  indcfced  to  relax'  tilkeiz'  i^giiaiice,  wImA 

the  teal  fin^'shipe  arriyed.   He  prepaied  also  soaria 

#th^rsKipsy  in  wbkh  powder  was  concealed^  tft 

'destm^tbfe  ^Btktg-^ircik  bdbi^  ihb  bridge,  and 

to  itiake  way  fbr  the  larger  Vessds*    By  thief  skir^ 

wish  of  thd  OatposlB,  h^  beped  to  dngage  the  eiie^ 

iny's  attemion  in  that  direetio»f-i-t»  Mme  th^fti 

forward;  aftd  thud  to  expose  ^ktem.  tft  the  iidi  and 

dtedAy  operafton  of  h»  mhicft.  f 

The  night  betwixt  the  fimrtb  aod  fi£kfa  «f  Apifl 
ivas  fixed  on  fo^  t^e  exeei]itioft  of  thia  g;reafe  m» 
dertojung.  Some  dark  mnKWurs  of  Ihe  ifttendad 
aitMBpt  had  sprelbd  throngfa  the  Spanish  etklnpi 
iMTtieslvly  alker  seVend  direia  ftom  Antwerp 
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had  'been    discoven&d    endeavouring   to   cut  the 
cables  of  tbe  veRsels.     A  serious  attack,  there- 
iore,  was  expected ;  they  were  mistaken  only  as 
to  its  nature,  expecting  to  combat  with  men,  ra* 
ther  than  with  the  elements.     With  this  view  the 
prince  caused  the  guards  along  the  whole  bank  to 
be  doubled,  and  moved  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge,  where 
he  Umself  took  his  station, — thus  exposing  him* 
self  the  more  to  danger,  the  more  he  laboured  to 
avert  it.   Scarcely  was  it  dai'k  when  three  flaming 
▼esscls  were  seen  floating  downwards  from  the 
town,   then  three  others,    and   afterwards  three 
more.     The  whole  Spanish  camp  were  called  to 
arms,  and  the   bridge,    along  its  whole   length, 
crowded  with  soldiers.     Meantime  the  number  of 
the  fire-ships  increased,  as  they  floated,  some- 
times in  pairs,  sometimes  three  together  down 
the  stream,  being  at  first  guided  by  mariners  on 
board.     But  the  Admiral  of  the  Antwerp  fleet, 
Jacob  Jacobson,   had  either  purposely,  or  from 
negligence,  so  arranged  matters,  that  the  fonr 
aquadrons  were  aUbwed  .to  follow  each  «ther  at 
too  short  intervals,  while  the  two  large  fire-shipa 
ibUowed  too  hat'  upon  the  rest,  and   thus    the 
whole  order  of  tbe  attack  was  destroyed. 

The  momant  approached,  and  the  darknesa  of 
the  night  heightened  the  effect  of  the  extraordi* 
nary  scene.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the 
course  of  the  stream,  all  was  fire,  the  fire-ships 
burning  as  fiercely  as  if.  the  vessels  themselves 
had  been  actually  in  flames.  All  around  the  sur* 
&oe  of  .the  river  shone  in  light, — the  dykes  aiut 
batteries  along  the  bank,  the  colours,  weapons, 
van  armour  ftf  the  soldiers,  who  lined  the  -river. 


iide,  B»  wdl  as  thd  bridge,  w«r0  dMrly  dirttii* 
fnbhuble  by  Its  glare.  Whh  misgied  fediags  of 
|»feB8«re  and  o^  terror,  the  soldiers  cootemplaled 
iMs  strange  sfiectaele,  wbidi  seemed  at  first  nu 
tfaer  to  resemble  some  trinmpbAiit  fete,  than  a 
bostile  preparationy  but  whieh  filled  the  mind 
with  a  strange  and  indescribable  (^enry  hy  the  con* 
tnst  between  its  outward  appearance  and  ite  real 
pnrpose.  Wben  this  burning  fleet  approached 
within  abovt  two  thousand  paces  of  the  bridge^ 
the  workmen  Idndied  their  matdies,  impeHed  the 
two  ku'ger  vessels,  containing  the  mines,  into  the 
pery  middle  of  the  stream,  and,  abandoning  the 
rest  to  the  gtddance  of  the  wares,  mov«d  off  aa 
tapidly  as  posnble^  in  boats  whieh  had  been  pre- 
piu«d  for  llie  purpose,  j: 

Their  course,  howerer,  was  broken ;  the  ves- 
•els,  imguided  by  any  one  on  board,  drove,  scat- 
tered or  single,  a^ast  <iie  floating  woi4c,  wher» 
l^y  continued  bano^ing,  or  dashed  sidewaya 
against  the  bank.  The-  foremost  powder-ships, 
Jwbich  hadf  been  intended  to  destroy  the  floating 
•work,  were  driven,  by  the  force  of  a  tempest^ 
which  spneag  up  at  that  moment,  towards  die 
Flanders  side ;  and  eren  the  great  firo-ship,  named 
<he  Fortune,  struck  the  ground  before  jreac^hig 
Ae  bridge,  killing,  in  ks  explosion,  seiroral  9pa- 
nisli  eoldiers  in  die  neighbouring  battery.  The 
other,  and  the  larger  vessel,  named  ihe  Hope* 
aoiTOWly  escaped  a  simUfff  fate.  Hie  current 
rdrove  her  i^amst  the  floating  work  en  4iie  Flan-> 
ders  side,  whea^  ehe  remained  hongiiig ;  and  haA 
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•he  aken  fire  at  that  moment^  die  *e^t  of  the 
exploaion  would  have  been  almost  ^itifely  loet. 
Buty  deceived  by  the  flames  which  this  macbine 
threw  out,  like  the  other  fire-ships,  the  enemy 
oonceired  it  to  be  merely  an  ordinary  vessel,  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  firing  the  bridge.    And 
as  they  had  seen  the  other  fire-ships  extingaish- 
od,  one  after  the  other,  widiout  any  farther  ef« 
feet,  they  foigot  their  fears,  and  began  to  ridicale 
those  hostile   preparations  which  had  been  an- 
soanced  with  so  much   pomp,  and  which-  had 
come  to  so  pitiful  a  conclusion.     Some  of  the 
boldest  had  tlirown  themselves  into  the  stream, 
to  mspeet  the  fire*ship  more  narrowly,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish it,  when  it  suddenly  broke  by  its  weight 
through  the  floating  work  which  had  repelled  it, 
and  drove  with  terrible  force  against  the  bridge. 
All  was  instantly  in  commotion,  and  the  Duke 
called  out  to  the  sailors  to  keep   off  the  machime 
with  poles,  and  to  extinguish  the  flames  ere  they 
iiould  leach  the  timbers. 

He  was  standing  at  thfit  important  moment  at 
ihe  £nrtber  end  of  the  scaifoldingv,  on  the  left, 
where  it  i&n^t^  a  bastioa  in  the  .water,  and  was 
united  to  thevbridge  of  ships.     By  his  side  stood 
the  Mai'gEave  of  Rysbm'g,  General  of  the  oaraliy, 
aad  Governor  of  the  province  of  Artois,  (who  had 
formerly  been  in  tl^e  service  of  the  States,  but, 
^rom  a  defend^  of  the  Republic,  had  now  becoine 
her  worst  eopemy),  ,B^on  Von  Billy,  Govennttr  «^ 
Friezlaad,  and  General  of  the  German  iregiBftents, 
General^  Cajeti^  and  Guasto,  with  several  of  his 
principal  officers, — all  forgetful  of  their  own  dan- 
ger, and  anxious  only  to  avert  the  general  mialbr* 
^""^t    At  this  momei)t  %  Spanish  ensign  approach- 
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«i  the  PrincQ  of  Panap,  9iid  conjnced  ban  to  re* 
tire  from  a  8>pot  where  his  life  was  in  imminent 
and  visible  danger.  Hejrepeated  his  request  more 
pressingly,  as  the  Duke  paid  no  attention,  and  at 
last,  falling  at.  his  feety  implored  him,  in  this  single: 
instance,  to  be  advised  by  his  seiTants.  While  be 
spdce^  he.  had  seiaed  the  Doke  by  the  cloak,  as  if 
to  (kaw  him  from  the  place  by  force ;  and  he,  ra-r 
ther  overpowered  by  ^e  boldness  of  this  mao^ 
than  convinced  by  his  reasons,  began  to  move,  ac- 
companied by  Guasto  ai^d  Ct^etan,  toward^  the 
sbore^  Scarcely  had  he  time  to  reach  Fort  St 
Maria,  at  the  farther:  opd  of  the  biridge,  when  an; 
explosion  was  heard  behind,  him,  as  if  the  earth 
had  bnvBty  or  the  vault  pf  heaven  had  given  way. 
The  Duke,  with  his  whole  aimy  fell  to  the  ground 
a9  dead,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  any 
pile  recovered  his  ^«coDectioB. 

Bi|t  what  a  scene  afupeared  when  recollection 
returned !  The  waters  of  the  Schelde  had  been 
divided  by  the  explosion  tO;  their  lowest  depths^ 
and  driven  like  a.  wall  over  the  mound  which  op- 
posed them,  SQ  that  all  the  forlifi^tioos  i^long  the 
iiank  were  innp(|ate4  to  the  depth^  of  several  feet^ 
The  eai'th  shook  for  three  miles  rpund.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  left  scaffolding,  against  which  the 
fire-ship  had  been  driven,  ifith  part  o^f  the  bridge 
of  ships,  had  been  burst  asunder,  shattered,  and 
with  all  wlio  were  upon  it,  masts»  cannon,  and 
jnen»  hmrled  i]ito  the  air.  Even  the  enormous 
JUocks  of  stone,  which  covered  the  mines,  had  been 
blown  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  into  the 
neighbouring  fields,  fno  that  many  of  them  were  af- 
terwards dug  up  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  pa- 
coftfrom  the  bridge.,^  Six  ships  were  burned,  and 
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sererftl  imhed  to  pieeei.    Bftt  stifi  more  dreodfal 
was  the  canMge  which  lliis  nmrderoiias  engine  had 
made  tanon^  the  soklierB.     Five  hundred,  ijTy  ac- 
eerding  to  some  aceomitSy  eight  bmdrad  men,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  explosion,  besides  those  who  es^ 
eaped  with  mutilated  or  injured  limbs.     The  most 
opposite  modes  of  death  were  miited  m  thai  tre- 
moadous  moment.     Some  were  consumed  by  the 
flamfs  of  the  voleuMs  others  suffocsfted  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  rirer,  or  the  poisonous  sulphurous  va* 
pour ;  some  drowned  in  liie  stream ;  some  bwried 
beneath  the  hail  of  the  iallkig  masses  of  roek; 
some  pierced  with  die  kniTes  or  axes,  or  shattered 
with  the  bidls  which  had  sprung  firom  the  bowefai 
of  the  engme :  some,  who  were  found  deaid  without 
any  visible  injmy,  must  Inwe  been  killed  by  the 
mefe  agitation  ei  the  air.     The  sig^,  immecyiately 
after  the  explosion  of  the  minO)  was  tremendoos. 
8onie  were  seen  stieking  aittong  the  pSIlarB  of  the 
bridge)  some  labourii^  beneath  ^e  masses  of  atone, 
some  hanging  in  the  sails  of  1^  v^essels ;  on  every 
side  was  *heard  a  heart-piercing  ^  for  help,  hat 
every  one  was  too  deeply  Migaged  with  Mo  own 
safety,  and  the  call  was  answered  only  by  ^jx  iBDt<» 
potent  wailing. 

Many  of  the  survrrors  were  saved  by  wondered 
liMndents.     An  <^eer,  named  Tucci,  was  lifled 
like  a  feather  into  'the  air  by  the  wbirlwiiid»   sus- 
pended for  some  time  aloftj  mad  then  dM>pped  uito 
the  stream,  where  he  saved  hims^  by  swimHaiii^. 
Another  was  eat^ht  up,  by  die  force  of-^the  explo- 
sion, on  the  Flanders  side,  and  deposited  c»l  t^mt 
of  Bnibant,  where  he  rose  with  merely  a  slight 
t^ontusion  on  the  shoulder,  and  who  altierwards  de« 
^'^^P!d  his  progress  thfough  the  air  aftteaemUiffc^ 
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'  that  of  a  body  shot  from  a  cannon.     The  Dnlos  <if 
Panna  haii  never  been  so  near  death  a»  at  that 
moment,  when  the  difference  of  half  a  minute  de* 
cided  his  fate.     Scarce  had  he  set  foot  in  Fort  8c 
Maria,  when  he  was  lifted  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and 
stnick  senseless  to  the  ground  by  a  plank  which 
lighted  on  his  head  and  shoulder.     For  some  tim^', 
indeed,  it  was  believed  he  had  been  killed,  as  seve» 
ral  recollected  having  seen  him  on  the  bridge  hiit' 
a  ieiw  niinutes  before  the  deadly  explosion.     He 
was  found,  at  last,  raising  himself  up  with  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  between  his  conductors,   Ca- 
jetan  and  Guasto,  and  the  intelligence  restored 
life  to  the  whole  army.     But  it  were  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  his  sensations,  when  he  contem- 
plated the  wreck   which  a  single   moment  had 
caused  in  the  work  of  so  many  months.     The 
bridge  on  which  his  whole  hope  rested  was  torn 
in  pieces,  great  pait  of  his  army  destroyed,  others- 
maimed  and  rendered  useless  for  a  time ;  several* 
of  his  best  officers  killed,  and,  as  if  the  present 
misfortune  were  not  enough,  he  received  at  the 
same  moment  the  painful   intelligence   that  the 
Marquis  of  Rysburg,  in  whom,  of  all  his  officers, - 
he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  was  no  where 
to  be  found.     The  worst  still  remained  behind, 
namely,  that  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  fleets  of 
Antwerp  and  Lillo  was  every  instant  to  be  ex- 
pected, while  the  disabled  situation  of  the  army 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  any 
resistance.     The  bridge  had  been  completely  se«> 
parated,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  fleet 
of  Zealand  from  sailing  through :  while  the  confu- 
sion of  the  troops  was  at  the  time  so  great,  that  it 
Viras  impossible  to  issue  orders^  or  to  obey  them 
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Mne  of  the  corps  WBatiag  iSMr  «AettB»  numy  of 
llie  officers  unable  to  tM  their  oovpSy  or  to  diaco* 
▼er  the  pkco  fihicb  thef  had  occopied,  amidst  the 
nnirerMil  mm.  All  the  forttficB^nsy  too,  on  the 
bank  were  umndated, — the  cannon  mnk  nnder 
water, — and  the  matches  and  powder  rendered 
nteleak  What  a  moment  for  the  enemy,  had 
ihoy  known  ho#  to  ursil  tbemselres  of  the  oppor-i 
tanltyif 

It  wUl  scarcely  be  heliered,  howeTer,  that  this 
attempt^  which  had  sncceoded  wo  much  beyond 
expectation,  was  rendered  useless  to  Airtwerp^ 
ttiersly-^becanse  it  was  unknown.  As  soon  as 
the  etploswn  of  the  ntine  was  beard  m  the  town^ 
Si  Aldegonde  had  indeed  sent  oitt  soTeral  Tessekr 
iowards  the  bridge,  with  orders  to  shool  up  fire^ 
balb  and  burning  arrows  as  soon  as  Aey  had  suc^ 
eessfnUy  passed  through,  and  then,  with  this  ia^ 
telligence,  to  sail  on  to  Lillo,  to  piit  the  auxiliary 
feet  of  Zeidand  into  hnmediate  motioni.  The  Ad^ 
aiiral  of  Antwerp,  at  the  same  time,  reoewed  or-» 
ders,  as  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  to  set  sail  in*« 
stantly  and  attack  the  enemy  in  iheir  first  confu^ 
aioli.  But  altfaoi^h  a  teoipting  reward  was  ofietf(- 
ed  to  the  sailors  who  were  sent  out,  they  could  no€ 
be  persuaded  to  i^entdre  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
(he  enemy^  and  thev  returned,  without  effecting' 
their  ptirpose^  with  the  intell%efice,  that  the  bridge 
remained  uninjured;  and  that  1^  flre-shipa  had 
produced  no  impression.  Even  the  next  day  ntf 
better  attempt  was  made'  to  ham  the  true  state  of 
the  bridge;  amd  when  they  saw  that,  notwtth^ 
•<«t]diag  tite  fttvotfrable  wind,  no  attempt  wtf» 
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INade  by  the  ieet  al  Lillo,  they  were  eonfirmed  in 
Ijie  belief  that  the  fire-ships  had  failed.  No  one 
rsfleeted  that  this  inacUvity  of  the  confederates^ 
which  misled  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  might 
also  keep  back  the  Zealanders  at  Lillo,  as  was 
really  the  case.  So  signal  a  failure  conld  occur 
^ly  in  a  goyernraent  without  authority,  and  with- 
out independence,  guided  by  a  tumultuous  popis* 
lation,  whom  it  ought  to  hare  commanded.  The 
more  inactive,  however,  they  showed  themselves 
against  the  enemy,  the  more  llieir  rage  seemed  in- 
flamed against  Gianibelli,  whom  the  enraged  po- 
pulace would  willingly  have  torn  to  pieces.  Th^ 
engineer  was  lor  two  days  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  till,  on  the  tliird  morning,  a  messenger 
^om  Lillo,*  who  had  swam  through  under  the 
bridge,  brought  accounts  of  the  re»l  destruction 
vrhich  had  tiJcen  place,  but  at  the  same  time  of  its 
jBomplete  restoration,  j: 

This  rapid  repairing  of  the  bridge  was  really  a 
miraculous  effort  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  which  seemed 
to  have  ruined  all  his  plans,  when  he  foresaw,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue.  The  absence  of  the 
hostile  fleet  at  this  decisive  moment  awakened  his 
hopes  anew.  The  wretched  condition  of  the 
bridge  seemed  still  to  be  a  secret  to  the  ene- 
my; and  althou^  it  was  impossible  that  the 
work  of  many  months  could  be  restored  in  a  few 
hours,  much  would  be  gained  if  he  could  give  to 
it  an  appearance  of  being  rapaired.  All  were  in- 
/rtantly  at  work  to  remove  the  fragments^  to  erect 
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,anew  the  timbers  which  had  been  overthrdwn,  to 
i*  unite  tliose  which  had  been  fi'actured,  and  to  fill  up 

.\  the  gaps  with  shipfi.     The  Dake  himself  assisted 

;'  in  the  labour,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all 

i  .the  officers.     The  common  soldiers,  animated  by 

.the  sight,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost;  the 
I  .work  was  carried  on  during  the  whole  night  amidst 

^  the  continual  noise  of  trumpets  and  drums,  which 

,*  were  stationed  along  the  whole  bridge,  to  drown 

.  j  the  sound  of  the  workmen.   At  break  of  day,  few 

.  1  traces  of  the  destruction  which  had  taken  place 

;> :  jduring  the  night  were  to  be  seen  ;  and  although 

.!  the  bridge  was  only  apparently  repaired,  its  ap-  • 

''}  pearance  deceived  the  messengers,  and  the  attack 

':i  was  put  off.     In  the  meantime,  the  Prince  con^ 

tr^ved  to  render  the  repair  real,  and  also  to  intro^ 
1:  duce  some  changes  into  the  structure  of  the  bridge* 

I :  To  protect  it  from  future  attac'ks  of  a  similar  kind^ 

';  a  part  of  the  bridge  of  ships  was  made  moveable^ 

;j :  so  that  it  might  \^e  removed  if  necessary,  and  a 

]:  free  passage  opened  to  the  Ere-ships.    The  loss  of 

men  which  he  had  sustained,  the  Prince  supplied 
I '  ,by  means  of  garrisons  from  the~neighbouring  places^ 

and  of  a  German  regiment  which  fortunately  join-> 
, ;  ed  him  at  this  moment  from  Ghent.    He  filled  up 

;;  the  places  of  the  officers  who  were  missing,  and 

r\  Among  these  the,  Spanish  ensign,  who  had  saved 

^  his  life,  was  not  forgotten.* 

;^'  ,     The  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  on  learning  the 

j\ ,  real  success  of  their  fire-ships,  now  applauded  their 

:  ^' ;  .inventor  as  zealously  as  they  had  formerly  been  in- 

clined to  treat  him  with  harshness,  and  uiged  him 
^ '  to  new  attempts.  Gianibelli  now  received  the  iium- 
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ber  of  yeflsels  which  he  had  in  vaia  requested  at 
first.  He  prepared  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  driven  with  irresistible  force  against  the  bridge ; 
and  the  bridge  was  actnally  a  second  time  broken 
through.  The  wind,  however,  was  then  unfavour- 
able to  the  Zealand  fleet,  so  that  it  could  not  ad- 
vance, and  thus  the  Prince  again  had  time  to  re- 
pair the  disaster.  Still  the  Archimedes  of  An- 
twerp was  not  disconcerted  by  all  these  failures. 
He  prepared  two  large  vessels,  armed  with  iron 
hatchets,  and  similar  instiiiments,  in  order  to  break 
throng  the  bridge  by  force.  But  when  the. mo- 
ment for  launching  them  came,  no  one. could  be 
found  to  man  them.  The  engineer  was  therefor^ 
obliged  to  invent  some  meaans  of  giving  to  his  en- 
gines such  a  direction,  as  to  enable  them,  without 
3  steersman,  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
not,  like  the  former,  to  be  dashed  by  the  wind 
against  the  bank*  One  of  bis  workmen,  a  Ger- 
man, hit  upon  a  singular  invention ;  f  he  placed 
.a  sail  under  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be  acted  up- 
on by  the  water,  as  ordinary  sails  are  by  the 
wind,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  ship  should 
be  impelled  along*  by  the  whole  force  of  the  stream. 
.The  consequence  shewed  that  his  calculation  was 
eon'eet,  for  the  vessel,  with  her  sails  thus  reversed, 
not  only  kept  exactly  the  centre  of  the  current, 
but  drove  i^ainst  the  bridge  with  such  Impetuosi- 
ty, that  tlie  enemy  had  no  time  to  open  it,  and  it 
was  actually  driven  asunder.  AU  these  successful 
attempts,  however,  were  unavailing,  being  under- 
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taken  at  mdom,  and  fellovred  up  bf  vo  mftdaBt 
foreew  No  use  wbb  made  of  modier  fire-skip^ 
whieh  GknibeiU  bad  prepared  after  <iie  maanir  ii 
die  'firet,  whicb  had  proved  ao  sacoenffil,  and 
whidi  lie  had  filled  n^  four  liioiisand  ponndi 
weight  of  penrder ;  for  a  mfw  mode  of  attemplna^ 
their  deKf^eranoe  had  now  ocemved  to  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Antwei^"^ 

Despairing,  after  so  many  iailacra,  «f  \feag 
able  to  «pen  up  by  force  the    passage  of  ^ 
rirer  to  the  fleet,  tb^  detemrined  to  daspcMe,.  if 
posBiUe,  with  the  river  entirely,   lliey  MnMaibei^ 
ed  the  exasaple  of  tbe  city  of  Leyden,  ?wiiieb> 
wben  besieged  by  the  Spainards  ten  years  befitmi^ 
had  been  saved  by  a  weH-managed  ivamdsHMbux^tkm 
surroanding  country,  and  this  exaaople  aheyto* 
sol<red  to  ioaifeate.     Between  LiHo  aBd*StaA»Mek» 
in  the  territory  of  Bergen,  a  broad  and  soDWwlHia 
sloping  plain  stretches  to  Antwerp^  only  protoctadL 
by  nuiiierot^  d<y4ke8  and  counter^y^es  ham  1^ 
m'nption  of  the  waters  of  the  Eai^r  Sdielda^ 
Nothing  more  wa«  neoessary  than  to  open  theae 
dykes,  to  lay  the  whole  f^ain  under  vmer,  -stkd  to 
open  a  passage  for  flat^bottomed  boats  to  ikm  veiy 
Walls  of  Antwerp.     If  this  attempt  shocdd  be  Mie- 
cessfnl,  they  might  aHow  the  Prince  of  Pfimn  ta 
interrnpt,  as  he  pleased,  the  passage  of  the.  Sciielde 
with  \n»  bridge  of  ships ;  they  had  wfw  creiMed  A 
stream  for  themselves,  which,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
-would  supply  the  place  of  the  former.     Thisy  in* 
deed,  was  the  very  plan  which  the  Prince  o€  Or- 
ange had  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fiiege^  and  which  -St  Aldegonde  had  laboured   so 
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Mftnocmsly  to  carry  into  effaet,  Vit  wkfdi  hail 
friled^  bcemse  some  of  the  dtiasens  coald  not  be 
yiorailed  afpon  ta  sacrifiee  tbeir  property.  They 
hmt  reverted  to  this  last  meaas  of  deliTerance  in 
the  preaaat  Aeeswity,  but  cirearmataitceB,  in  the 
meaiitimey  had  matoriaHy  dnoiged. 

The  phdn  m  divided  by  •  broad  and  lofty  dyke^ 
wbleh  hikes  its  name  from  the  neighboaring  caaekr 
ef  CoiMBBBteliit  and  atretehee  from  the  tillage  ef 
Stabroel^  ht  Beigen  for  three  nnlea  towards  the 
Sehelde^  til)  it  joins  the  greait  dyke  of  the  Sehelde 
iiet  Iv  from  Ordam.     C>rer  this  dyke  h  was  im^ 
possible  fbr  ahifia  to  paA,  even  at  the  highest  tidoi 
sad  it  woidd  bie  in  vam,  while  it  stood  in  the  way^ 
t«i  innndste  dke  Mdis  on  eaefc  side,  since  it  would 
efiectwally  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Zealand  fleet 
to  the  viciDity  of  Antwerp.    The  fate  of  the  town 
tfaereiara  depended  on  the  possibility  of  breaking 
down  port  o^  the  dyke ;  bat  the  Prince  of  Faraiii 
bail  teeseen  this  pessibifity,  had  taken  possession 
ef  it  at  the  oonunencenient  of  the  blockade,  and 
spared  no  meass  in  preparing  to  maintam  it  to  the 
utmost.     Near  the   Tillage  of  Stabroek,  Connt 
Mansfeld  waa  encamped  with  the  greater  part  of 
of  the  amy,  and  maintained,  by  means  of  the 
^ovnterdyke  of  Convenstein,  his  commimicatioii 
with  the  bridge,  the  head-quarters,  and  the  Spa* 
nish  magazines  at  Calloo.     The  army  thus  formed 
m  cont^mioas  Kne  from  Stabroek  in  Brabant  to  Be* 
Tern  in  Fhmdera,  divided,  indeed,  but  not  broken 
by  the  8cMde,  and  which  could  only  be  brokeii 
by  a  bloody  engagement.     Five  different  batteries 
liMl  been  erected  along  the  dyke  at  equal  distances^ 
thnd  the  command  of  them  intrusted  to  the  bravest 
officers  of  the  arnly ;  and,  aa  the  Diake  of  Parma 
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could  not  doubt  ttat  the  whole  weight  of  the  war 
would  now  be  directed  hither,  he  assigned  to 
Count  Manafeld  the  protection  of  the  bridge,  fmd* 
resolved  to  defend  this  importast  post  in  penen. 
A  new  scene  of  wav  was  now  about  to  take  ^aee, 
and  on  a  totally,  different  theatre.  * 

The  Netherlanders  had  pieh»d  the  grait  dyke 
which  follows  the  Brabant  side  of  the  Scheldey  at 
different  places  above  and  below  lallo,  and  wher» 
green  fields  had  formerly  been  seen,  a  new  element 
was  now  displayed,  studded  with  masts  and  ves- 
sels.    A  Z^aDtd  fleet,  under  Count  HohenkJie, 
sailed  into  the  inundated  fields,  and  made-rep«it" 
ed  movements  i^inst  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein, 
without  attempting  a  serious  attack ;  while  an- 
other appeared  in  the  Schelde,  threatening  some-* 
times  one  side,  sometimes  the  other,  with  a  land- 
ing, or  seemii^gly  meditating  an  attack  upcm  die 
bridge.     The  enemy  were  dius  kept  in.  ^ay  ftir 
several  days,  and,  uncertain  where  the  real  att6ni|it 
was  to  be  made,  were  exhausted  by.  their  peolong- 
ed  vigilance,  and  lulled  by  .degrees  into  aecuci^. 
The  inhabitants,  of  Antwerp  bad  promised:   to 
Count  Hoheiklohe  tp  support  the  attack  u{m»i  tba 
dyke  with  a  fiotilia  from  the  town.;  t\free  fireworks 
from  tlve  piincjpai  to.wer  w^e  to  be  the  sigpoal  that 
the  flotilla  was  on  its  way.     As  soon  as<  thB  ex* 
pected  sigi^akt  rose  over  Antwerp,  tbrongk   tllft 
darkfisss  of  the  night,  Count  Hohe&do6e  lAnded 
five  hundred  of  his  troops  between  two  of  the 
enemy's  redoubts,  who,  falling  suddenly  on   the 
Spanish  guards,  either  surprised  them  asleep,  or 
overpowered  them.     In  a  short  time  they  had  ob-» 
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tttnd  a  irm  footing  upon  flie  dyke,  and  ware  al* 
mdy  iniaiidkig  to  land  the  rest,  to  the  namher  of 
tlr«^  ^Mttsarid^  wfaea  the  Spaniards  arrired  from 
the  next  redoahCy  and,  assisted  hy  the  narrovir- 
IKS8  of  lAie  groond,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon 
the  crowded  Zealanders.  The  camion  from  the 
o«iighboariag  batteries  at  the  same  time  opened 
tlj^dn  the  advsneiag  vessels,  so  as  to  render  th« 
tediag  of  the  temaining  troops  hnpossible ;  and 
ttt  no  prstfpect  of  assistance  from  the  towa  ap-< 
pMtfed,  the  ZieaKinderSy  after  a  short  conflict* 
were  overpowered,  aad  driven  down  from  the 
dyke  of  which  they  were  in  possession.  The 
irietorious  Spaniards  hunted  them  tfareogh  the 
water  as  far  as  the  ships,  drowned  many  &S 
tlH»n,  afid  eompefied  them  to  retire  wi^  great 
laM.  Coiin«  Hob«sik)he  laid  the  hlame  of  tina 
defeat  afpon  the  inhahitants  of  Antwerp,  who  haii 
cbdeit^d  hkn'  by  a  false  signal,  and,  in  fket,  it 
10m  entitely  owing  to  the  want  of  co-operation  ul 
ihiaif'  respeefiiiTe  pkms  that  this  attempt  was  mi>* 
fltiecessfbl.* 

It  was  at  last  resolved  to  make  a  concerted  aU 
iwnpt  with  their  vnited  forces  open  the  enemy* 
surf  by  a  desperate  attade,  both  oa  the  dyke  and 
tbe  bridge,  to  pat  an  end  to  tije  bloehade  at  once* 
The  16th  of  May  1586  was  fixed  on  for  carrying 
the  attempt  hito  execution,  aad  every  thing  was 
done  on  bo^  sides  to  reader  ks  ressdtt  ded&ive. 
1%e  force  of  tife  Mollkndera  and  Zealandisrs* 
ttnited  to  that  of  Antwerp,  exceeded  two  hnndired 
sbipSj  to  man  which,  they  had  stripped  the  town 
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•^1  aad  citadel,  and  with  this  force  they  delemuied* 

^i        .to  assault  the  dyke  of  Convenstein  on*  both  aides,  i 
l'  The  bridge  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  attacked* 

by  new  engines  of  Gianibelli  s  invention,  and  the 
i !  Duke  of  Parma  thus  prevented  from  assisting  the 

i  defenders  of  the  dyke.:]:  . 

\ ,  ^  Alexander,  informed  of  the  danger  that  threa- 

tened, him,  spared  nothing  on  his  side  to  meet  xt 
with  energy.     Immediately  alter  the  capture  of. 
the  dyke,  he  had  ordered  redoubts  to  be  built, 
upon  it,  at  five  different  places,  and  ^ven  the 
command  of  these  to  die  most  experienced  offi* 
eers  of  his  army.     The  first,  named  the  Cross 
Battery,  was  erected  at  the  place  where  the  dyke 
of  Convenstein  sinks  into  the  great  wall  of  the 
Schelde,  and  forms  with  it  the  figure  of  a  cross  ; 
and  the  defence  of  this  fort  was  intrusted  to  the 
Spanish  General  Mondragone.    A  thousand  paces 
fiarther  on,    and   in  the    neighbourhood  of  the 
Casde  of  Convenstein,  was  placed  Fort  St  Ja- 
cob, commanded  by  Camillo  di  Mf^te.     At  an 
equal  distance  from  this,  lay  Fort  St   Grem^ge, 
and  a  thousand  paces  farther  the  Pile  Battery* 
under  the  command  of  Gamboa,  so  called  from 
the  piles  on  which  it  was  erected.     At  the  far- 
thest end  of  the  dyke,  not  far  from  Stabroek,  lay 
^  fifth  battery,  of  which  Count  Mansfeld  and  an 
Italian   named    Capizucchi,    were    commaiideiB. 
All  these  forts  the  Prince  had  lately  strengtheBed 
with  artillely  and  men,  besides  erecting  piles    on 
both   sides.,  of  the   dyke,   and  along  its    ivhole 
length, .both  to  give  stability  to  the  waU  itself* 
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iind  to  rei»der ,  more  laborious  the  <^ofts  oi  the 
piiuMCHi  to  cut  it  throogb.* 
.   JSaidf. oathe moraiiig  of  the  16th  of  May  the 
whole  force  was.  in  motioii.     With  break  of  day 
ifonr  fiie-shipe  advanced  from  Lillo  aJoog  the  in- ' 
mdfttioiiy  which  bo  terrified  the   sentinels  upon 
the  iyke,   who  reelected  the  tenible  conse* 
qaeskoea  of  the  former  ej^losion,  that  they  has*» 
teneditp  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  fort.> 
Thi^.waa  exactly  what  the  enemy  had  calculated 
Bpon«.  •  Within  these  vessels,  which  aj^ared  to 
be  fire-'Sbip9»  but:  whidi  in  reality  were  not  80>: 
soldiei's  were  concealed^  who  immediately  landec^, 
9nd  >jrucoeeded  io  mounting  the  dyke,  at  tbeun-; 
^efe^ded  ^spot  between  Fort  St  George  and  the. 
Pile^  Battery.    Immediately  after,  appeared  the 
Zealand  fleet  with. numerous  ships  of  war,  pro- 
yisionrships,  and  a  crowd  of  smaller  beats,  loaded, 
with  lai^e  aacks  of  earth,  wool^  fascines,  and 
gfibloASi  to.  erect  breast-works  where  they  might: 
be  necessary.     The  ships  of  war  were  furnished 
with  1^  strong  twi.  oi  aitiUeryj^  and  numerous  and 
brave  crewa»  accpmpc^ied  by  a  whole  aimy  of; 
pioneers^  ta  break  down  the  dyke  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  in  their  possession^,  f 
-    Scarcely  b%d  the  Zealaodei*s  begun  to  mount 
the  dyke  on  one  side^  when  the  fleet  of  Antwerp 
i^roached  frpm  Ost^rve^l  and  attacked  it  on  the 
iiiher*     A  high  breastt-work  was  speedily  erected 
between  the  two   nearest   of  the    enemy's.  re->: 
4oabts^  ao  as  tp  separate  them  from  each  other^ 
»ad  at'the  same  time  to  protect  the  pioneers*^ 
These,  to  the  number  of  more  than  five  hundred^. 

*  Sirad.  &S>i   SS^  ' 
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iflittediately  conmeBeed  thm  operfl^MM  OK  ^Mf 
dyke  with  their  spades,  and  kdbonrtid  so  lASidtt^ 
oi»)y,  that  liopes  were  eatertahaed  thai  llie  two 
8«aB  woutd  yery  aliertly  be  vaktfA.    Id  tb«  mmh 
timei  bow«Ter,  the  Spaniards  had  admaeed  ft^m 
the  nei^lbettriag  batteries^  aad  eomiiettced  a  hM 
attack  npon  th^  NetherlsartlM»,  wb^  the  caniMMl 
of  Fort  St  George  played  tHrtiMt  dlAitntctkm  tip-> 
on  their  tfee«.   The  Zealaitidera  had  dMnmit  stftttijff 
Ihie  around  their  pioneers,  t»  fre^^ei^  ihe  enemy 
f^om  interrupting  their  opetathnaa}  and  amidst  Hm 
9hrm  of  battle^  expoG^  to  a  i^ower  of  btifiett^ 
often  «p  to  the  breast  k  wMcfir,  atheil^  th6  dyitig 
and  the  dead,  the  pioneem  «€f&titaaed  uiBk  kdKMir, 
urged  to  the  utmost  exerlMii  by  the  mesrtbantay 
who  waited  with  impatient  to  see-  ^bie  &yk6  o^ 
pened^  and  their  ships  hi  safety.     Th4  impo^tusee 
of  the  result,  which  depeadeid,  pethaps  entirelf  , 
on  their  exertions,  seeaded  itself  to  hupire  these 
common  lahottrers  witli  hero^  coitt«^.    Afttmd" 
itig  only  to  the  laftKrar  of  their  hands,  lliay  ti^flier 
heard  nor  saw  the  death  iAm  muveimded  thetoi  * 
send  sttU,  as  the  f^^remost  rdaka  f<^  tlHMe  bdiiiid 
pressed  forward  to  si:q>ply  their  plEUM»«    Their  <>• 
perations  were  much  impeded  hf  the  pites  wfaieb 
had  been  diiren  akMSg  the  dyke^  bat  atill  naoare  by 
the  attack  of  the  Spaniarda,  #h9  hwsC  wi^  des- 
perate courage  through  the-  enemy,  stabbing  its^ 
pioneers  in  their  excarations  tiiker«  tii^  oCOia>d, 
and  closing  with  their  deiid  bodies  the  breea^nem 
which  had  been  made  by  the*  liring.    Sitt  at  la»t^ 
most  of  their  officers  be»hig  either  kified  or  wouifd- 
ed,  the  number  of  the  enemy  still  inereashag,  and 
fresh  pioneers  advancing  to  atpirfy  the  p^ce  of 
those  who  had  Men,  the  eowage  of  time  bray« 
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troops  began  to  give  way,  and  they  deemed  it  ad-  ' 
vUb\e  to  retreat  to  their  batteries.   The  Zealand- 
ers  and  Antwerpers  now  saw  themselves  masters 
of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  dyke  which  lies 
between  Fort  St  George  and  the  Pile  Battery. ' 
As  it  wonldy^-  howerer,  have  occupied  too  much 
time  to  wait  till  the  dyke  was  completely  broken 
through,  a  Zealand  vessel  was  rapidly  unloaded, 
and  its  ewrgo  transported  into  one  of  the  Antwerp 
vessels  with  which  Count  Hohenlohe  immediately 
sailed  in  triumph  to  Antwerp.     The  sight  of  the 
provisions  filled  the  anxions  city  with  the  most 
flattering  hopes,  and  as  if  the  victory  had  been  al- 
ready complete,  they  gave  themselves  up  imme- 
diately to  boisterous  rejoicing.     The*  bells  were 
rung,  the  cannon  fired,  and  the  inhabitants',  trans- 
ported with  their  unexpected  success,  hurried  to' 
the  Ostenveel  gate,  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
visionrsfaips,  which  were  thought  to  be  at  hand.  *  ' 
-Ib  truth,  ^  fortune  of  the  besieged  had  never  - 
appeared  so  ftwourable  as  at  that  moment.     The ' 
enemy,  discouniged  and  exhausted,  bad  thrown 
themselves  into  their  batteries,  and,  far  from  being' 
abie  to  dispute  willi  the  conquerors  the  possession' 
of  the  captured  forts,  they  saw  themselves  be- 
sieged even  in  their  places  of  refuge.    Some  com- 
panies of  Scots,  under  the  command  of  their  brave 
Cokmel,  Balfour,  attacked  the  battery  of  Fort  St* 
George,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  Camillo  di' 
M<mte,  who,  not  without  great  loss,  had  advanced 
to  its  assistance  fibm  St  Jacob.    The  Pile  Battery 
mras  in  ci  still  worse  condltbn,  being  strongly  at- 
tadced  by  the  ships,  and  ^n«atentng  every  moment 
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to  fall  ift  pieces.  Gamboa,  who  comnlaiiddU  la(f 
womided  wilbin,  aad  artiOetjF  waa  uafoiteaately  > 
wanting  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  boatile  fleets 
The  waUy  too,  which  the  Zealandara  had  ereclad . 
between  it  and  Fort  St  George^  cut  off  all  pra^teet . 
of  aaaistance  from  the  Sehelde*  Had  the  enemy, 
taken  advantage  of  thia  esdiiRistkm  and  iaaetivi^jF . 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniarda  to  proedad.  wiih,  ae^ 
tivity  and  ateadinesa  in  the  damolitioii  of  the  dyka^ . 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thej  wonkl  have  aae^- 
ceeded  in  opienii^  a  pasaasa^  and  thua  p«t  tan  end 
to  the  wkolo  blockade  ^  b«i  the  sane  inalten^aai 
to  conae«}iience&  waa  vi«bla  beaa  whieh  had  mill- 
ed the  conduct  of  ttie  Antwaufpesa  during  the 
whole  progresa  of  the  siege* 
.  The  activity  with  which ,  they  bad  Gonuneneed 
their  labours  se^uied  to  decline  in  propof  tion  an 
their  success  appeared  wore  decided.  They  soon 
b«gan  to  find  k  tO(»  laboiious  and  tedious  a  wnatti^ 
to  demoUah  the.  dyke ;  aad  it  waf  deemed  n»ece 
advisable  to  plape  the  cargpee  of  the  koge  ships  ha. 
apiallei  vessels^  which  m§^  be.  despateh^  tot* 
wards  the  towii  with  the  rising  tids*  Stt  Alde^ 
gonde  and  Hobenlohe,  inatoad  of  lemainiaig  t» 
ajiimate  the  werkinen  by  their  personal  preseiice« 
left  the.  sceue  of  actum  at  the  deeisive  moment^ 
to  sail  with  a  provision  ship  p»  the  city^  tbcure  4» 
.  receive  from  ^heir  countiyoien  the  Caifoiars  i{iFhidi 
tbey  thought  wer^  dm  to  tb^  wisdom  and  boH 
very^  * 

While  this  hard*fought  contest  had  taken  pkM# 
on  both  sides  of  |he  dykor  the  bfid|^  upon  tbe 
ShaiJ(d    had  been  attained  with  new 
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■Anlwiijiii  kk  low^T  tB  ^m  iiiiiiyMum  m 
fbft  vigfilnoe  of  tbe  Riooft  in  tJmX  qnater.     B«f 
tks  vmd  of  «;1m  ifiring  frmn  tlw  4f  ke  «mii  «p^ 
id  bim  of  irfatt  iras  ^Mg  on  diere,  nKi  lud 
I,  astMMOi  -m  h%  mm  tiie  Inwigein  mA^j 
to  3«iaforoe  tha  troops  upon  tiM  d^e*    A«oo»p»* 
ind  by  moo  Iraoired  Bpanbli  yfloeneK,  lie  #»\r  «0 
tte  jiliioe  of  Aitmk;  «id  afppcared  upon  tho  «08so 
jmd  it  tnoe  io  $mm  Mb  troo^  fiwm  tola]  ^aslPiio 
tion.    iio  nipkllf  flaoid  aone   cmiboii  ii»  hod 
ImM^  wkh  faiiti  io  tke  t«ito  oeaoest  banoiiii,  and 
fyam  tiHQoe  conneBOtd  a  vigorous  fire  MpoA  liMl 
WMiiiy'oahAps.    Ho  pteaed  Ums^  it  Dbe  hepd  4€ 
hk  <BK9Sy  and  ^sMi  Ub  swopd  in  oiio  iiand,  nid  « 
dnBJd  in  the  c»thor,  ted  ifaoa  itgwart  tfae,foo.    lOho 
flMn«f  ^  arrMi,  w^adk  aoon  vpnmd  tron  4mo 
jwdof  idnd^dBe  totiio«eiii0r,7en]in«ted  <liie  dtoop* 
ODg  spintovf  km.  tv&mp;  oodllie  contest,  dvidch 
Hm  mtoro  'of  «bB  ifteid  4tf  tesde  fObdwod  «sofO 
■aoodorooB,  was  vsnonod  wkh  aenr  eoM^.     Up^ 
«K  itlw  sonvir  In^  of  liie  d^o,  wkl«h  io  imniy 
^pteoos  «Kd  not  emood  nmo  frntes  «&  iMKodiih  ifivo 
fboTHmd  oowbotaots  ^weM  engaged^  ^Mml  lln« 
fnnrow»poQe>  ite poMr «f  ImsAi forties  wsb  oofi* 
iwnttatod-;  vpoo  its  yiocwosioo  depended  iilie  ^wMo 
loto  of  iIm  iblookada    Witk  the  AMnrarpetB,  *e 
last dbtdwaik  tsf  diMir  oily  wai«t  g>Ao>— wilfa  tWs 
{jpantanis,  'tlie  oAiois  issue  df  nheir  jontetf  rise ;  omI 
^MOfa  parties  feoght  with  ^that  «oanige  wiiieh  bo* 
ifaiBg  hnft  despemtum  Joan  mspm.    Rvm  4>otb  eov 
tmiidtieB  of  4lie  4yke  liie  JBorveat  of  <WBr  streamed 
towards  t^  nnddle,  wkore  ebe  Zeahuiders  and 
^»tweipeie  had  'tlie  odraolage,  trnd  where  tbelr 
whole  strei^th  was  coHected.   Fvom  StsdNro<dc,the 
itaUpns  and  Spamafds  pressed  lolrwsrd,«oBtendiiig 
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with  etch  oihet  in  Inmveiy  on  this  ^kobmii:  (tobi 
ihe  Schelde,  the  Walloons  and  ApaniaidB,  iratfa 
their  general  at  their  heed.  While  the  former  ai^ 
tempted  to  relieire  ihe  Pile-Battery.^  whi^  was 
etrang^y  premed  by  the  enemy  both  by  sea  aad 
landf  the  latter  charged  with  irreaistible  impetae^ 
aity  upon  the  hreaatwoik  which  they  had  erected 
between  Fort  St  George  and  the  File-Battery. 
Heie  the  flower  of  the  Netheriandeia  lEoaght  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  a  strong  wall,  and  cerered  by 
the  cannon  of  both  flsets.  TheDnke  was  alreafl^ 
preparing  with  his  small  force  to  attack  this  waU, 
when  he  reoeiired  intelligence  that  the  Italians  asd 
Spaniardsy  nnder  Capisocchi  and  Agmla,  had  car- 
ried the  File-Battery  by  storm,  and  were  advmi- 
cing  on  the  other  side  against  .the  faostOe  breast- 
work. Before  this  last  defence  ihe  strangUi  of 
both  armies  was  now  collected,  and  on  both  mdes 
ewry  effort  was  made,  either  to  cany  or  to  defend 
the  position.  The  Netherlanders  leaped  aahene 
frmn  their  yessels,  that  they  mif^  not  rmnain  idle 
spectators  of  the  4Mmtest.  Aleander  attacked  the 
breast- work  on  one  side.  Count  Mangold  can  the 
other ;  five  assaults  were  made  and  repelled.  The 
NetherlandeiB,  in  this  decisiye  moment,  excelled 
nil  their  fcHrmer  efforts;  never,  in  the  whole  cowae 
of  the  war,  had  they  fought  with  so  mneh  firm- 
ness* The  Scots  and.  English,  in  particnlar,  by 
their  1>rave  defence,  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  ene- 
my. At  lasta  when  none  would  vesture  an  assault 
in  the  quarter  where  the  Scots  fought,'  the  Duke 
threw  himself,  with  a  javelin  in  bis  hand,  into  the 
water,  which  rose  .to  his  breast,  to  show  his  troops 
the  example.  After  a  tedious  and  exliausting  con- 
flict, the^troops  upder  IVlansfeld  succeeded,  by  the 


M  #f  thsk  i^kM  and  bsUMrfky  m  ^flec^mg  m 
bMBck  iu  tke  bB-evst-wwk^  while  «(bera  raoUBWd 
on  the  shoulders  of  tbeir  coflMrides,  t^  ^in  %he 
top  of  the  Will.  BBcth4^oiii«w  TorBlt%  a  Spanisk 
oyrftiiij  was  the  fisst  who  was  seea  above  the 
wbH  ;  and  almost  «e  the  saaie  inslanii  the  ItaUan 
Capmcchi  appeased  «p0li  tho  edge  «f  die  bfeaa^ 
worl^  and  thas  tlio  coatsst  of  hratery  was  decided 
with  equal  faoaonr  to  both  oatieBs.  It  is  Worthy 
of  Miaaiky  how  the  Pdfiee  of  Panna^  who  had 
beeo  nade  the  umpire  ia  this  aontesty  hunoured 
IJHS  delicacy  of  feeling,  in  points  of  honour,  ainong 
his  troops.  He  €nibraeed  Ci^ijnicchft  before  the 
eyas  of  the  troops^  and  publiely  admittedy  that  it 
vras  to  the  bvav^ry  of  this  o^eer^  iit  ptuticulary 
that  thacsffttare  of  the  breatt-w<Hrk  wia  o^mg* 
'the  £lfUHU8h  captain^  Toralva^  who  was  severely 
woundedy  he  ordered  to  be  OMkTeyed  to  his  own 
^aartera  «t  Stabroek,  to  be  plaoad  in  Itis  own  bed, 
and  oovered  with  the  snmo  eloak  which  he  had 
worn  the  day  before  tho  aetiao.  f 

After  the  hreast*work  waa  earned,  the  contest 
no  lopger  rewainad  doahtfuL  The  troops  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealaady  who  had  landed  to  take  «  part 
ifk  the  contest,  lost  courage  at  onoa,  wh^^  tliey 
looked  around  them,  and  saw  the  ahips»  their  lant 
place  of  rofuge,  retirii^  kom  the  shore.  The 
flood  had  now  began  to  ebis  &^  the  leaders  of  the 
fleet,  afraid  of  remaining  too  near  the  sbn^  with 
ibeir  heavy  vessels,  «nd  thus^  in  the  eirent  of  tke 
unsoccess^l  issue  of  the  contest,  beeeiSAng  a  prey 
to  tha  eneii^,  Retired  frow  the  dyke^  and  andasH 
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TDured  to  gmn  the  epen  ma.'  No  sooiier  did  A* 
lezander  peroetre  tbis,  than  he  pomted  out  to  his 
troops  the  flying  ships,  and  aiiiiiiated  them  at  onee 
to  pat  an  end  to  an  enemy  who  had  abandoned 
himself.  The  auxiUaries  from  Holland  were  the 
fint  that  gave  w^jr,  «id  the  Zcslanders  soon  fol- 
loiired  their  example.  They  precipitated  them- 
selres  from  the  dyke,  endearomring  to  gain  ^eir 
ships  by  wading  or  swimming ;  but  from  the  dis- 
orderly natmre  of  their  flight,  they  impeded  each 
other,  ttid  fell  in  heaps  beneath  the  sword  of  the 
vtctorious  pursners.  Even  at  the  ships  many  of 
them  perished,  each  endeavouring  to  get  before 
the  other,  and  several  vessels  sinking  nnder  die 
weight  of  tRose  who  threw  themselves  into  them. 
The  Antwerpers,  who  fbv^t  for  their  freedom, 
their  homes,  and  their  religions  belief,  were  the 
last  to  give  way ;  but  their  very  persevenmce  ren- 
dered ^beir  late  more  unfortunate.  Many  of  their* 
ships  were  overtaken  by  the  ebbing  of  the  flood, 
and  ran  aground, 'so  that  they  lay  within  the  range 
of  the  eneitiy's'Cflhiion,  and  were  destroyed,  with 
1^1  their  crews.  The  flying  crowds  endeavoured, 
by  swimming,  to  gain  the  other  vessels  which  had 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ebb ;  but  such  was 
die  rage  and  boldnieiss  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
swam  after  the  fugitives  with  their  swords  between 
tbdr  teeth,  and  dragged  many  of  them  even  from 
the  ships.  The  victory  of  the  King's  troops  waa 
complete,  though  bkrady.  About  eight  hundred 
of  the  Spaniards,  kad  several  thousand  of  the  Ne- 
therlandoM  (not. including  those  who  were  drown^ 
ed)  remained  upon  the  spot ;  and  upon  both  sidea 
many  of  the  principal  nobility  perished.  More 
than  thirty  shiptywith  their  whole  cwrgoet  of  pro- 
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vMomi  intended  for  AMwerp,  with  a  fannW  «>d 
fifly  cannon,  and  other  warlike  stores,  fell  into  the' 
hands  of  the  conquerors.     The  dyke,  the  posses-* 
sion  of  which  had  heen  so  dearly  obtained,  was- 
pierced  in  thirteen  different  places,  and  the  bodies 
of  its  defendera  were  now  employed  to  fill  up  the 
openings.     The  next  day,  a  vessel  of  unoommon 
size,  and  singular  construction,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  die  King'^s  troops,  which  formed  a  sort  of  float- 
ing fortress,  and  was  intended  to  have  been  em* 
ployed  against  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein.     The  in- 
habitants of  Antwerp  had  prepared  it  at  an  im-' 
mense  expense,  at  the  very  time  they  rejected  the. 
plans  of  the  engineer,  Gianibelli,  on  account  of- 
their  expensive  nature,  and  had  given  to  this  ridi- 
culous and  monstrous  engine  the  name  of  ^  The  ^ 
End  of  the  War, "  an  appellation  which-  was  af*' 
terwards  exchanged  for  the  more  appropriate  on« ' 
of  '^  Money  Lost. "     When  lihis  ship  wa8>  Ismldk- 
ed,  k  was  found,  as  had  been  foreseen  byevery  in- 
teU^ent  person,  that  it  could  not  be  guided,  on' 
acf^ount  of  its  extravagant  size,  and  scarcely  could - 
be  floated  even  by  the  highest  tide.     With  great' 
difficulty  it  was  brought  down  as  far  as  Ordam^ 
where  it  was  left  aground  by  the  ebbing  of  tha' 
tidei  and'  fell  into  the-  hands  of  ^e  enemy,  f 

The  attack  upon  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein  w<m 
the  last  attempt  made  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp.- 
From  this  time  the  courage  of  the  besieged  failed 
them,  and  the  magistracy  of  the  town  endeavour- 
ed in  vain 'to  raise  the  spirits  of  i;he  populace,  up- 
on whom  the  present  necessity  more  peculiarly 
pressed,  by  distant  hopes.     Until  now,  they  had- 

t  1  buan,  3.  ^— Meteren,  485— Strad.  597. 
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dwayt  oblttiied  breacU  thoagk  at  a  dear  rate;  but 
by  degrees  the  provuions*  drew  tewards  a  close, 
aad  fiBuniDB  YiaiUy  approached*    They  etill  had 
hopes  of  being  able  to  maintaili  ^e  town  long 
enon^  to  allow  them  to  reap  the  com  whick  grew 
between  the  outer  works  and  the  town,  and  which 
was  already  in  foil  ear  ;  bat  ere  that  time  arriy^i, 
the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  all  the  external 
defences  of  the  town,  and  had  appropriated  the 
whole  harvest  to  themselves;    At  last,  the  neigh* 
bonring  confederate  town  of  Mechlin  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  with  it  vanisbed  tlieir  last 
hope  of  succour  from  Brabant.    As  there  was  no 
linger  any  means  of  increasing  the  stock  ef  pro- 
visional die  only  course  left  was  to  diminish  •  'le 
number  of  the  consumers.    All  persons  inci^a .  ie 
of  aseostu^,  aU  strai^rs,  and  even  Women  and 
children,  must  have  been  banished  from  the  to'> 
but  this  prqiect  was  too  revolting  to  hum. 
he  carried  into  effect.     Another  plan,  tkeA  oi  u  ^z- 
il^  out  the  Catholic  inhabitants,  inflamed  them  so 
much,  that  it  almost  led  to  an  open  mutmy*  And 
thus  6t  Aldegonde  saw  himself  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  stormy  impatienGe  of  the  populace ;  aad  on 
the  17th  August,  1586,  to  make  proposals  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma  for  the  surrender  of  the  town,  t 

\  Meteren,  500^Strad.  600,  et  seg^Thuaa,  III*  50^ 
Usiv.  Hist  Unit«  Netherlands,  3. 499. 
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